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LORD DARESBURY, C V.O., 
Honorary Director, Royal Shows, 1906-1930 
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T,OKU DARESiiURY, C.V.O.: 1905-1930. 

VxsiTOKS lo tlio Royal Show at Warwick will miss the familiar 
figuro of Ijord Daresbiiry, mounted on his pony, leading the 
I loyal pi’oocssion, or supervising every detail of England’s 
premier AgricuUural Show: the cigarette and its holder, the 
cheery smile of onoonragement to his lieutenants, the nod of 
i-eeognition to all and sundry, the short but pithy advice, are 
incmorioH wo cherish. Elected a member of the Society in 1892, 
a Governor m IHiW, a Member of Council in 190i-, in December 
1905 Honorary Director, Vice-President in 1908, President in 
1910 at Liverpool and again in 1925 at Chester, a unique dis¬ 
tinction in recent years, Lord Darosbmy has been for a quarter 
of a century the guiding star of the Society as its Honorary 
Diix'Ctor, and in laying down his office ho carries with him the 
regard, appreciation, and gratitude of all who have been privi¬ 
leged to oollaborato with him. When in 1906 ho was called to 
assutuo the all-important rfilo of Honorary Director the Society 
uitiK in troubled waters: losses had boon incurred at Park Royal 
and on several previous shows, and the hnancial position of Iho 
Hitcicty was soveifly strained and it was absolutely vital to the 
continual prognw of the Society that the Shows should bo 
s(>lf-supporting in futures: to-day the Society can boast a reserve 
funtl of over 11150,009, in some measure duo to other economies, 
but in the main the result of profits from the Annual Shows 
of the last 25 years. Lord Darosbury did not deske nor attempt 
to change the main featui’cs of the Annual Show, which had 
always produced a magnificent exhibition, but he at once pro- 
eooded to secure the oo-operation of the Breed Societies and 
other associations to whoso welfare the success of the Show is 
so material a factor and to secure a welcome to the Society 
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2 College aiyL Institute Farms, 

from the chief centres of tho country: he was completely su<j- 
cessful: from Cardiff to Reading, and from Reading to ifew- 
castle, the agriculturists of the various districts have come to 
see the exhibits, staged to perfection, whether of Stock or Agri¬ 
cultural Implements, and from none has Lord Daresbury likewise 
received more generous and willing support than from the 
Implement Exhibitors: to the exhibits of Stock, Implements, 
and Produce has been added a Horticultural Exhibition, which 
is always a most attractive feature. Lord Daresbury allotted 
to his Stewards their special task and having done so loft them 
to it but was ever at hand with counsel and advice: to such 
a leader they gave of their best, and with their loyal help, and 
that equally of the Secretary and the officials of the Society, 
Lord Daresbury has increased the fame of the Society’s Shows, 
and rendered the term of his Honorary Directorship a memorable 
one indeed. Nor would this short article be complete without 
special mention of the debt that the Society is under to Lady 
Daresbury also—^none but those most intimately acquainted 
with the arrangement of the Show can fully appreciate th<' 
volume of that debt—^to other members of his family, and to 
Mr. Bainbridge, his agent and private secretary. 

The good wishes of the members go out to his successor, 
Mr. Roland Burke, who is to be congratulated on having at 
his disposal Lord Daresbury’s experience and wise counsel, and 
the hope of every member is that Lord Daresbury may bo long 
spared to visit the shows in a less exacting r61e, and to con¬ 
tinue to serve our great National industry of agriculture. 

(JORNWALLIH. 

Linton Park, 

Maidstone. 


COLLEGE AND INSTITUTE FARMS. 

The general scheino of agucultiu‘al education in Kngland iiikI 
Wales is supported by grants-in-aid from tho Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. 

In its higher forms, agrioultural education is provided a( 
University Departments of ArpwuUure and Agricultural OoUegm, 
all of which run their own educational farms. 

In addition most of the counties of England and W«Uos inaEe 
provision for agricultural education, usually through a x>crmanont 
staff of instructors. Seventeen counties (two conjointly) 
possess larm IvMmies, or central teaching institutions, which 
seiTC, also, as the headquarters of the Ciounty skjil and form 
the pivot round which the various agrioultural eduoational 
activities of the county revolve. All tho Institutes (with one 
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College and Institute Farms. 

('\((‘|)li<)n) p<)ss(‘s^ farms and the inatniotion is closely co-relatod 
with praeiieo. (ilardons, dairy and poultiy plant, go with tlx' 
hirtn. In ilie caso of other counties provision is m,ui<* foi 
(l(‘nionstrations and oxporimenis cither on private farms oi- on 
staiiotiH conducted by ihe (Jounty Council. 

Finally there are a number ol special Instiivnons with faa'ins 
attached, which are not directly associated with County Counoik 
or ITnivorsitioa, such, for example, as the well-knownExperimental 
Ktation at l^othamsted, the Ohadacre Agricultural Institute in 
Huffolk, conducted on Farm Institute lines by the Trustees of 
the First 'Karl of Tveagh’s Foundation, and the Avonoroft College 
near Evesham where the aim of the curriculum is to offer an 
education which, while based on the science and technique of 
agriculture, shall also promote and stimulate an interest in life 
in its wider aspects. 

The main distinction between the forms of agricultural educa¬ 
tion provided by Cbll^es and Institutes is that, at the former, 
the courses extend over two or more years and lead up to a 
degree or diploma, often with a view to a professional appoint¬ 
ment, while at the latter the courses do not, as a rule, exceed 
30 weeks and arc intended primarily for lads and girls who desire 
to lead an agricultural life at home. 

Neither tho Colleges nor Institutes lay themselves out to 
toaoh tho technique of farming, and it is generally laid down 
that before taking an institutional course it is very desirable— 
and in some cases an essential requirement for admission—^that 
the student should have had some practical experience of farm 
work. Practical instruction at these institutions is, as a rule, 
direoied to porfe<’ting certain of the more important routine 
|)rooesHeH of tho ordinary farm, e.g. milking in relation to clean¬ 
liness. 

Before deseribing some of the characteristic features of the 
various farms it may be well, briefly, to outline the general policy 
under which such ftwms are run. 

OiiJjRiOT Of CotLnun axw iNSTmrTJS Farms. 

College Farms. When those farms first came into being there 
were no very clearly defined views as to how a College farm 
should bo conducted, and the resultant policy was usually a 
eorapromiso between farming on experimental, and farming 
on business, lines. This confusion of aims inevitably resulted 
in uneconomic working, and tended not only to hamper the 
educational activities of the institution, but to bring discreda 
to it among the farmers of the College district. 

While it is impossible on such a farm completely to reconcile 
tho needs of the student with those of the practising farmer 
(ami tho i^oquirements of tho stmlcnt must obviously come first) 
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Collegp aful Institute Farms. 

it is gradually being realised that the successful working of a 
farm gives rise, spontaneously, to so many problems of educational 
interest and of immediate economic importance, that the inven¬ 
tion of problems or the specific pursuit of scientific investiga¬ 
tions or experiments of a fundamental character may suitably 
be left to the research stations. The College farm is the second 
stage in the evolutionary development of scientific agriculture. 

A certain experimental area is, of course, necessary, but this 
is usually quite small and the expenses connected with it aj‘e 
generally debited to a separate account. In many cases, hoM^- 
ever, it has been customary to carry out manurial demonstr«i- 
tions, variety tests of crops and the like on ordinary farming 
land with the idea of interesting students and visitors, but it is 
now generally realised that uiJess such plot experiments are 
conducted with exceptional care and rigour, with at least four¬ 
fold repetitions, the results are unreliable. 

New varieties of crops are now being largely confined to the 
experimental area and the most promising are demonstrated on 
a field scale. The same considerations hold good for livestock, 
and a minimum of disturbance of the normal routine of the farm 
is involved. 

Thus the ground is cleared for a demonstration of farm 
management. The farm can be conducted, mainly, on sotind 
commercial lines and aim at obtaining a profit which is, aftci* 
all, in the opinion of most farmers, the real expression of a worth¬ 
while technical education. 

With a view to single executive control the farm is now, as 
a rule, managed by the teacher of agriculture under the 
Committee, Only in this way is a teacher enabled to koof) 
abreast of the practical experience that gives authority to his 
teaching, and to be sufficiently familiar with the details of 
labom organisation and of farm finance which ho requires in th(^ 
class room. Some system of cost accounting is adopted on all 
College farms. 

Institute Farms. The farm attached to a Farm Institute 
fulfils, in a large measure, the same functions as those* of the* 
College farm. The students at a Farm Institute, however, ar<* 
normally only in attendance for 20 weeks during one winter or, 
in some cases, for a further period of 10 weeks in summer, I’lioy 
do not see a full year’s operations and their instruction is (‘on- 
fined mainly to the principles underlying farm practice, 'rhus 
the farm serves rather to keep the staff practical than to make 
the students practical. And this is no unimportant considera¬ 
tion as agricultural advisers with the day-to-day experience of 
running a farm will readily admit. All of the Principals of 
Farm^ Institutes have had a College training supplemented, 
invariably, by some years of practical farming experience, l)ut 
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when it eomes to a farm on tlioir own ivsponsibility 

they realirte that the buHinens liaa to bo learned from the begin¬ 
ning and tliat it ia only after a procebs which is largely trial 
and error, thongb, doubtless, shortened and simplified as a result 
of their educational training, that they can safely deteriuino the 
farming policy. 

A J^"'arm Institute is more closely identified than a College with 
tho local farming community and is charged much more directly 
with tho duty of giving demonstrations and conducting experi¬ 
ments for the benefit of the county farmers. Because, however, 
of tho costliness of experiments it is generally found necessary 
to limit this kind of work to well defined issues likely to bo of 
permanent value rather thatx to attempt a large number of trials, 
the results of which are indecisive and cannot form the basis of 
definite recommendations to practical farmers in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

As in the case of College farms, it is becoming the rule to 
differentiate experimental work from the rest of the farm which 
is run as a business concern. Similarly, it is recognised that for 
tho personal guidance of the farm manager (who is generally tho 
Pj’incipal of tho Institute) and for teaching purposes ** working 
acc*,ounts, at least, must bo kept, embracing records of cash, 
labour, stock, feeding-stuffs, manures, crops, milk yields and so 
on. Loan service charges and expenditure of a capital nature 
are excluded from those farm accounts and replaced by an 
'‘economic rent.’’ The ideal aimed at, and now commonly 
attained, is a system of cost accounting and nothing has done 
more to bring home to agricultural educationists the trans¬ 
cendental importance of sliaping the farming policy in accor- 
auco with economic facts. Instead of drifting helplessly towards 
an unmanageable volume of production, tho educationist is 
beginning to see tho necessity of dealing with farming as a busi¬ 
ness and not only as a science. An agricultural teacher realises 
that ho must keep a grip upon reality, otherwise there is a danger 
that a student sotting out to farm on tho basis of an institutional 
(’iducation may have to faoo a bewildering and costly period of 
(lisillusionment. 

UNivERsrry and Univbbsxty Collegb Paiims. 

Of these there are nine, viz. University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth; University College of North Wales, Bangor; and 
tho following University farms:—^Bristol (Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester), (Cambridge, Leeds (Yorkshire Council 
for Agricultural K<iucjation—Askham Bryan Farm, near York), 
Durham (Armstrong (Jollege, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—and tho 
Northumberland County CJounoil Experimental Station at 
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Oolleye arid hh^litutc Fanns, 

Cockle Park), Oxford, Reading, and London (Koutli-oasiern 
Agrionltural College, Wye, Kent). 

The farms range from about 40 acres (Royal Agriculiiiral 
College) to 855 acres (including 410 acres of hill grazing) at, 
Bangor. In general, they run from about 320 acres to 550 
acres. 

The Welsh farms are mainly conceimed with stock-raising and 
the production of milk, special attention being given to the 
improvement and development of the more popular native 
breeds. The Welsh Mountain sheep from Bangor are invariably 
prominent in the principal showyards and the Professor of 
Agriculture is regarded as a leading authority on Welsh cattle 
and sheep. 

Stock, particularly dairy cattle, is likewise a promim'jit 
feature at most of the English educational farms, but greater oi* 
less attention, as befits the local conditions, is also devoted to 
corn-growing and general mixed farming. 

At the Cambrige University farm (400 acres) which adjoins 
the Plant Breeding Station (firected by Sir Rowland Biffen, 
prominence has been given to trials of new cereal hybrids of 
which the “ Yeoman and “ little Joss wheats are unsur¬ 
passed among varieties under certain conditions of soil and 
climate. Stock-feeding experiments, identified with the work 
of the late Professor T. B. Wood, have for many years engaged 
attention at Cambridge and, latterly, the work of Mr, Alfred 
Amos and of Dr. Woodman and his colleagues on silage, sugar- 
beet pulp and young, leafy grass has been of great interest and 
value to the industry. The heavy-land portion of the farm is 
worked on a rotation which includes “ seeds,” single cut, followed 
by a bastard fallow in place of a root or other cleaning (jrop, 
then by cereaJs, beans and silage. The light laud is tJroi)])ed 
with cleaning “ cash ” crops and cereals in suitable alternation. 
Poultiy, as a complete farm unit, has recently boon added. 

At Oxford the University farm was recently relinquished an<l 
at present educational facilities have been made available by the 
Governing Body of Christ Church on their homo-far)n of 870 
acres at Worton. The farm consists of arable and grass on a 
variety of soils, and also a market garden. The stock ar(* pedi¬ 
gree Dairy Shoi*thorns, Ryeland sheep and commercial pigs. 

Lee^ University utilises tlxe farm (312 acres) of the Yorkshirt* 
Council at Askham Bryan, near York. This farm is luaiiily 
arable, but a considerable poiiiion has recently been sown down, 
with apparent success, to long leys or permanent grass, Pending 
the establ^hment of a dairy herd attention is being devoi»c<i to 
stock-rearing and feeding. Commercial shorthorns of dual- 
purj^ose type are being crossed by an Angus bxill for the pro¬ 
duction of young beef, and the results so far obtained show this 
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to bo a very eft’oeiivo means of increasing the output of first- 
class lilnglisli beef. Comparative trials of diflorent breeds of 
<*w<'s (»oinmonly used in Hying flocks are also being made. 
'Fhe farm maintains a long established herd of Large White pigs. 

The same authority Jias conducted for several years ati 
<ir«U)lo dairy (demonstration) holding at Rawclifle, near Goole. 
I'his holding extends to 32 acres of light land of which only a 
small paddock adjoining the homestead is in permanent grass. 
About 16 cows arc maintained in milk. In the early years a 
policy of successional green-cropping and soiling was followed, 
but latterly, temporary leys and grazing have been adopted and 
potatoes have been introduced to cash the surplus fertility. 
Financially, the experiment has proved successful. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the working man in charge is paid £4 105. 
per week, out of which he flnefi all additional labour required. 
After interest on capital is paid he takes the profit. 

The farm of Gockh Park (460 acres) associated with Arm^ 
st/rong College {Durham University) is famous as the site of much 
valuable experimental work conducted successively by Somer¬ 
ville, Middleton and Gilchrist. The widespread use of basic 
slag as a means of improving poor pasture and of wild white 
clover as a constituent of seed mixtures for temporary and 
permanent grass is due largely to Cockle Park, The work 
continues, with suitable mo<Sfications. Owing to its situation 
—^about 600 fool above the sea in a bleak part of Northumberland 
—and the heavy and wet character of much of the land, little 
arable farming is attempted. The farm, however, is heavily 
stocked with breeding cattle and sheep. High-class store cattle 
are produced mainly by crossing Shorthorn and Galloway cows 
with Angus and Shorthorn bulls. The stock are mainly out- 
wijitcrod with access to wooden shelters in the fields or to the 
lee-side of coniferous belts planted in the time of Somerville. 
Thai owes are mostly “ Half-breds and “Mules,** 

At Reading the University farm of 140 acres is supplemented 
by a second farm (369 acres) at Shinfield, acquired for the 
purposes of the National Institute for Research in Dairying, 
which forms part of the University. The main activities, hero, 
are concerned with clean milk production and the breeding of 
dairy stock. The progeny test for males, adopted in Soandina- 
vian countries as the most rebable means of improving the 
milk output of the dairy herd, has been amply vindicated at 
yh infield. 

Wye College {Umversily of London) farm extends to about 
686 acres, of which about half is good arable land, the rest being 
pasture, gardens, &o. The dominant note in the farming policy 
is business and this applies not only to the farm proper but to 
60 a(Tes devoted to market gardening including commercial fruit- 
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growing and glasbhouse crops. Provision is made for pra<‘tical 
instruction in forestry, and about 11 acres are devoted to the 
raising and testing of new varieties of hops. Poultry forms a 
special feature, covering most of the thin chalky slopes on the 
lower downs and embracing the Southern Table Poultry Brooding 
Station under the National Poultry Institute. No regular 
farming rotation is followed, reliance being placed on full crops 
and an occasional bastard fallow together with a small area of 
mangels and potatoes to keep the land clean. 

Cereal yields are normally several quarters per acre above the 
average for the country and on the whole, corn-growing lias 
been profitable. As showing, however, the influence of season, 
corn yields in 1930 were about 2 qrs. per acre less than in 1929 
with practically identical treatment. 

Agricultural engineering is one of the departments of the 
College and in the ordinary farming operations full use is made 
of machinery. 

The farm carries a large flock of sheep and has recently boon 
instrumental in introducing to favourable notice some of the 
breeds of grass sheep now spreading over the Midland and 
Southern Counties. It is also a centre for pig research. 

Harper Adams Agricultural College occupies a productive 
farm (340 acres) of arable and pasture land and includes a 
separate holding of 40 acres devoted to a demonstration of the 
possibilities of intensive dahying. A herd of about 20 deep¬ 
milking cows is maintained and it has boon clearly demonstrated 
that under a system of heavy concentrated feeding, carefully 
controlled and associated with three-times milking, very large 
yields of milk can be obtained. Wliethor such a system is 
financially profitable at ordinary wholesale prices has not boon 
proved. 

Important questions relating to pig-feeding such as the 
economical use of milk, and the relative values of animal and 
vegetable protein have been under investigation at this oentre-. 
As showing the significance of individuality even among animals 
with comparatively simple digestive apparatus, (lifforenct^s 
amounting to 10 per cent, in rate of gain have boon obtained with 
pigs of the same breed, same age aiid by the same boar, when 
all were fed and housed exactly alike. 

The poultry department of the College is merged in iho 
National Institute of Poultry Husbandry and occupies a site of 
27 acres. 

Midland Agricultural College, SutUm Bonington, A farm 
(200 acres) of somewhat light land which before occupation by 
the College was largely arable and devoted mainly to com, 
potatoes and sheep-fol^ng, has been successfully adapted for 
milk production and now maintains a very useful herd of (lairy 
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Shorthorns. Instmction in dairying has always Ijeon a special 
feature of this College and full use has been mad(* of dairy by¬ 
products for pig-feeding. Interesting records boanng upon 
commercial aspects of pig-husbandry have recently been made 
available. 

Royal AgricuUwral College {University of Bristol), The land 
attached to this CoUego extends to about 50 acres, of which 40 
acres constitute a small farm devoted to milk production. 

BmleJIayne Agricultural CoUeget Newton Abbot, The farm 
consists of 300 acres of which about one-third is arable, and 
includes a small holding established to demonstrate the new 
intensive method of grassland management. High yields (three- 
times milking) coupled with a high price for mdk resulted in a 
favourable balance sheet in the &st twelve months. In recent 
years exhibits of cattle and sheep from this College have been 
prominent winners at some of the leading shows. 

The Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent, and Studley College, 
Warwickshire, are devoted exclusively to the education of 
women. 

The former occupies 68 acres, of which 20 acres are devoted 
to fruit, 16 acres to vegetables, glass, &c., the rest being meadow 
and arable. A small dairy herd is maintained. 

Studley College is surrounded by its estate of 340 acres which 
ineluden about ^ acres of gardens and grounds and a farm, 
mainly grass, of 240 acres. There are very good herds of dairy 
<‘ows and Large White pigs, and the farm also carries a flock of 
Half-bred (Border Leicester x Cheviot) ewes. The soil is heavy 
and lies wot in winter but is gradually being improved by mole 
draining. 

Institute Farms. 

Of Welsh Institute fanns there are four, namely, Madryn 
Castle, Caernarvon (260 acres including 86 arable); Pibmlwyd, 
(krrmrihen (210 acres); Llysfasi, Denbighshire (600 acres, in- 
<‘hidiug 400 acres of hill land), and Usk, Monmouthshire (300 
ac'ros, including 86 arable). 

There are also two demonstration holdings— 
Clamorgan (100 acres, mainly grass); and Padeswood Hall, 
FlirUshire (35 acres, mainly horticulture). 

In all of those holdings farming policy is based on local 
conditions and designed with a view to local developments. 
Financially, the results compare favourably with those of JBnglish 
farms. 

Cheshire County Council: Reaseheath, Nmtwich, Two farms 
are worked in connection with this Institute; one, a mixed 
holding of 200 acres, stocked with a dairy herd of about 60 cows, 
pedigree pigs and a ‘‘ flying flock ” of sheep, is run on commercial 
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lines; the other, a small holding of about 60 acres, half arable, 
is devoted to milk production and field experimental work. 

Reaseheath is a notable instance of the separation of the 
experimental from the commercial aspect and of the combined 
use in the teaching curriculum of data obtained from both 
sources. The adoption of this plan has been advantageous alike 
from the educational and the financial point of view. The small 
holding was for some years used as a demonstration of intensive 
arable dairying producing green crops for soiling and silage. 
Gradually, the grazing area has been extended by laying down to 
grass and the new leys have been grazed and manm’ed inten¬ 
sively on Warmbold lines. There is little doubt that the response 
to complete manuring and successive dressings of nitrogen is 
greatest when the m^um is a carefully selected modern seeds 
mixture, but caution must be exercised with regard to the close¬ 
ness of grazing and mechanical cultivation of the new pasture. 

The Northern Poultry Breeding Station is situated on the 
estate. 

Cumberland and Westmorland County Councils: Newton Migg, 
Penrith. The farm comprises 167 acres of good land of wliich 
70 acres are arable. A ^e herd of north-country, dual-pui’pose 
Shorthorns is maintained, representatives from which figm-e 
prominently at local Shows and Sales. Both breeding and feed¬ 
ing sheep are kept, the latter being drawn chiefly, and with 
good results financially, from the lower-priced lambs of Moun¬ 
tain breeds. 

Durham County Council: Houghall Farm, Durham. This 
farm extends to about 360 acres of fertile, free-working soil 
bordering on the river Wear. Originally devoted to corn, potatoes 
and sheep-folding it is now being gradually adapted for dairying 
and sheep-grazing. Its chief characteristic feature is its luxu r‘iant 
new pasture. The soil is naturally deficient in lime and a quick 
response is obtainable from lime dressings both on arable and 
on old grassland : in the latter case, however, only when the old 
turf has been ploughed out and resown. 

Hampshire County Council: Sparsholt, WhichasU^r. Th<» 
farm of 260 acres, about half arable, is typical of tlic chalk 
land of the county and is stocked with dairy cattle, pigs and a 
flock of Ryeland sheep. With a view to reducing expcnditiuv 
some of the arable has recently been sown down, and although 
the soil is thin and the rainfall low, promising results have been 
achieved, more particularly from mixtures containing Konio of 
the coai'ser, deeper-rooting grasses along with wild wliHe clover. 
Lucerne has proved difficult to establisli. 

Hertfordshire County Council: Oaklands, St. Alba^is. An 
estate of 300 acres comprises the farm (230 acres, half arable), 
fruit plantations and gardens (14 acres), glasshouse nursery (1J 
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aci'o), and poultry department (9 acren). This centre is charac- 
teriHcd by a eommoroial outlook in all departments. Detailed 
costing rooonis are oarcfnlly analysed, and one is left in little 
doubt as to whieh branches of the industry are paying and 'whieli 
ai-e not. Jn shaping policy a real attempt is made at adjustment 
to changed conditions. At the same time attention is not 
deflected from the wider aspects of education. 

In addition to a herd of Dairy Shorthorns for milk, Angiis 
and Galloway cows have been specifically kept for the produc¬ 
tion of high quality young beef, and it is interesting to note that 
beef of even greater quality and the greatest weight-for-age 
is commonly obtained through the Dairy Shorthorn herd. 

Tho laying down of land to grass, the improvement of 
old pasture by intensive manuring and rotational grazing, and 
the successful establishment of lucerne by inoculation, are some 
of tho more interesting special features. 

Tho commercial glass unit is the first of its kind to be estab¬ 
lished at a Farm Institute. 

Holland {Lines.) CounMj Gouncil, Kirton. On a farm of about 
100 acres, practically all arable, work is concerned chiefly with 
experiments on market-garden and allied crops. This County 
contains some of the richest and most highly cultivated land in 
England on which farming is interwoven with market-gardening, 
soed-growing, bulbs, &o. Intensification is not infrequently 
accompanied by a corresponding susceptibility to diseases and 
posts, tho control of which is one of the functions of the Kirton 
institute. Data of considerable local importance have been 
accumulated with regard to the manuring of potatoes and sugar 
beet, and the economic utilisation of surplus potatoes. The 
quantity of phosphate required for potatoes is relatively small 
and, In the normal course, no pecuniary advantage is obtainable 
from tho use of fertilisers for sugar beet. 

Keni County Council: Borden, SUfingboume. A farm of 260 
acres includes 72 acres of fruit, 10 acres of hops, 126 acres of arable 
(farm and market-garden crops) and 40 acres of grass. The 
farm is heavily stocked with cattle and sheep, and provision has 
recently been made for a small dairy herd and 1,000 laying 
poultry. 

Here is an instance of market-gardening with an alternative 
market through farm live stock and of land carrying two crops 
and a flock of sheep simultaneously, viz. cherries with sheep 
grazing underneath. A similar degree of intensification is 
practised in the rearing of calves. From the milk of two cows, 
carefully <Ssttibuted and supplemented, as many as twenty 
healthy and thriving calves have been reared in one season. 

Lancashire County Council: IfvMon, Preston. The farm 
extends to 302 acres', 00 aoros of which arc arable. Dairying 
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is one of the principal subjects of instruction, and the farm 
carries a fine herd of over 70 cows together with a large number 
of pigs. This centre is noteworthy as being tho first in England 
to test the Calmette-Gu^rin system of inoculation for tho pre¬ 
vention of tuberculosis in cattle. A large measure of siu»(‘e>ss is 
claimed for the treatment. 

Northampton County Council: Moulfoii, The farm comprises 
175 acres of which 66 acres are arable, and the soil varies from 
light sand on the lower ground near the homestead to heavy 
clay on the more distant uplands. Special attention is paid 
to the breeding and feeding of live stock. A very good herd of 
Dairy Shorthorns is kept, the records of which show that iiigli 
yields are not alone obtainable by heavy concentrated feeding 
and no roots. The disposition of the soils of this farm has 
necessitated certain adjustments of the original cropping scheme 
in order to meet the requirements of the dairy herd and for 
general economic reasons. Accordingly, useful information has 
been obtained with regard to the laying down of land to grass 
and the food requirements of cattle wintered out with access 
to shelter. Pigs, both pedigree and first-cross, have for long 
been a special feature of this farm. Tho breeding, feeding ancl 
general management of pigs, and the needs of tho market 
have been thoroughly studied and the Principal is a well-known 
authority on this subject. Exhibition at Shows and annual 
sales of the farm live stock, invariably attended with success, 
have proved useful propaganda. 

Somerset County Council: Cannington Court, Bridgwater. 
Attached to this Institute is a productive farm of 178 acres of 
which 78 acres are arable. The primary interest is dairying 
(cheese and butter-making), and good herds of dairy cows and 
pigs are run in connection therewith. This farm also makes a 
speciality of early fat lamb. A flock of Dorset Down ewes 
bring lambs in November and December which are fattened off 
along with draft ewes, at or before Easter, This useful, modium- 
Hized breed seems to be equally at home on grass or arable and 
might conceivably be taken up in other suitable localities whei*e, 
owing to the spread of spring-lambing grass sheep, markets are 
often glutted with summer lambs, and, incidentally, with fat 
ewes. 

Staffordshire County Council: Bodbaston. A mixed farm 
of 315 acres contains 113 acres of good arable land. A few 
years ago some of the pasture was a peaty, rushy swamp, un- 
inhabitable by stock except in summer. As a result, however, 
of opening ditch^, slagging and mowing, this area is now devoid 
of rushes and will carry stock confortably throughout the year. 
Of all Institute farms that at Rodbaston carries the greatest 
head of dairy cattle. North Country Shorthorns are preferred 
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and dei)rociation is ojGF&et by good ^delds and a satisfactory local 
demand for graded and bottled milk. This farm also runs a 
herd of pedigree Large White pigs and at periodical farm sales 
secures very satisfactory prices for surplus pigs and young dairy 
cattle* 

Chadacre Agricultural Institute, Hartest, Suffolk. An estate 
of 600 acres, including 100 acres of woodland, was acquired by 
the first Earl of Iveagh for the purpose of founding and endowuig 
an Institute for the sons of agricultural workers and small 
farmers residing in Suffolk and adjacent Counties. The faim 
comprises 260 acres of arable and 200 acres of grass and carries 
a large head of stock of all kinds. Practical instruction in 
general farm and estate work is a special feature and the farm 
is run on strictly commercial lines. The soil, typical East 
Anglian Boulder clay, affords a striking instance of the success- 
lul application of modem temporary seed mixtures to rota¬ 
tional cropping in a dry climate. 

East Sussex County Council: PlunupUm. The farm consists 
of about 420 acres, mostly grass, and carries a large head of 
dairy cattle, grazing bullocks and pigs. Although situated in 
a diy district, this is probably one of the most productive grass 
farms in England. The usual effects of drought seem to be 
largely mitigated, in this case, by a dense sole of luxuriant 
mixed herbage not too closely grazed. 

As showing the beneficial effect of good keep and fresh ground, 
some emaciated sheep badly Mested with stomach worms and 
brought on to this farm for observation purposes quickly re¬ 
covered health without treatment, and although, owing to sheep 
troubles in the past, only cattle have grazed the pastures in 
recent years, it has now been resolved to resume sheep-breeding. 

Trials with regard to the feeding of concentrates to cows at 
gj^ass indicate that good pasture is adequate for normal yields. 

West Sussex County Council: Kingsham. Although a farm 
ot about 160 acres was acquired for the purposes of an Institute, 
provision has not as yet been made for central teaching. The 
farm, therefore, is used mainly for demonstation purposes and 
as a ‘‘field laboratoryfor the County staff. A complete 
record of costs is kept and used with good effect in advisory 
work. Stock consists of dairy cows, out-wintering bullocks, 
pigs and poultry. 

Special attention has been devoted to the cultivation of 
lucerne and this crop now forms part of the regular rotation. 

Norfolk Experimental Station, Sprowston. This is a privately 
owned farm made available for the benefit of Norfolk farmers 
and for a staff of agricultural Instructors appointed by the 
County Council. It extends to 184 acres, mostly arable, and is 
typical of the root and barley land of the County* Its work 
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is coucerned mainly with the iuterefats of arable farmers aiid a 
special feature is made of sugar beet. This crop occupies tlio 
greater part of the root shift.’’ Sugar Beet tops and ])iiip 
are used for stock-feeding throughout the winter and their 
nutritive value has been determined in carefully controlled 
experiments. 

The farm is run on commercial lines, and both from an educa¬ 
tional and financial point of view has been very efficiently 
managed. 

Bothamsted Experimental Station. Reference is made to the 
farm at Rothamsted solely to indicate that even at the fountain 
head of research there is now a distinctly practical outlook on 
the problems of contemporary farming. 

For 88 years the purpose of the work at Rothamsted has 
been to discover the principles underlying the facts of agricul- 
tui*e.” This purpose remains, but the application of the woik 
which until recently was to the increase of food production, is 
now to the reduction of costs. The farm (as distinct from the 
experimental plots) which was taken over in 1911, was cropped 
until 1920 without stock. Much of the land has now been laid 
down to grass, a flock of sheep has been introduced, about 20 
sows run out, living mainly on grass, and young well-bred cattle 
are fattened over the winter. 

Problems such as the folio-wing are now being studied:— 
the behaviour in relation to one another of the various plants in 
a “ seeds ” mixture; longer leys and the combination of arable 
and grass is one system ; the extension of the grazing season ; 
the cultivation of lucerne and of cheap winter foods; the fatten¬ 
ing of young animals on grass ; the substitution of cash cleaning 
crops for the ordinary root crops ; the use of poultry and pigs in 
the conversion of home-grown produce; and similar problems of 
direct interest to large numbers of struggling farmers. 

General Review. 

In the early years of their existence both College and Institute 
farms were regarded by those in control mainly as centres for 
ea^eriments. Plots were laid down to illustrate text-book 
principles, and to ascertain the effect upon crops of manures 
applied singly and in various permutations and combinations, 
ail contrasted with no manurial treatment. The object was the 
^covery and demonstration of fundamental truth regardless of 
immediate pecuniary benefit to the practical farmer. Gradually 
a comprehensive scheme of agricultural education has been 
evolved : research and fundamental experiments are now matters 
for special stations set up for the purpose, and the farms in 
question are free to devote themseivea to the exploration of 
their own problems and to the demonstration of scientifically 
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abcortained facts with a view to brinf^ng the lea<iions of agnVtil- 
lural science closer to the farmer. 

ft is obvious that the lessons of scionlifio research will not 
l)(* a(loj)tefl by the general practitioner unless they are economic¬ 
ally sound, llonsequontly the policy of educational farms is 
framed, as far as possible, with a view to a profit. Tn pursuit 
of this aim such farms have sometimes to face considerable 
handicaps, as will presently be seen. On the otW hand they 
are not normally short of capital or equipment and they possess 
what ought to bo a great advantage, a scientifically trained 
staff with ready access to the latest scientifio knowledge. 

Nearly all of the College and Institute farms maintain a 
milking herd, and dairying in its several forms or combinations 
of milk-selling, butter-making and cheese-making, plays a large 
port in the general farming policy. In certain cases this policy 
is artificial in the sense that it is not wholly determined by 
economic considerations. Cheese-making, for example, on the 
oixlinary farm is not normally practised in winter ; its economic 
production depends upon a supply of cheap summer milk. For 
the convenience, however, of students in cheese-making areas 
who caimot conveniently be spared from the farms in summer, 
coirrses of instruction are, in some cases, given in winter. The 
conversion of winter milk into cheese yields a poor return as 
compivred with its disposal in liquid form. In such cases, there¬ 
fore, the farm is handicapped financially unless milk is transferred 
to the dairy at current market price and the dairy is made to 
bear the full brunt of the loss. It must not, however, be inferred 
that cheese-making, in its proper season, is necessarily less 
profitable than milk-selling. The reverse may be the case. In 
fact one of the most consistently profitable instructional farms 
was one (now relinquished) devoted entirely to summer cheese- 
inaldng. llie farm was all in grass, the cows calved down in 
ouiiy spring, ran through the summer practically without cou- 
cmlratOB, and when dry, wore carried over the winter mainly 
on hay. Labour, feeding stuffs and other outgoings were 
redueod to a minimum. 

Jilduoational farms, ^erally, produce “ clean ” milk and 
commonly “ graded ” milk, in one or other of its designations. 
In some oases an enhanced price is obtainable but this is rarely 
sufficient to cover the additional cost and, not infrequently, 
this expensive nafik is being converted into butter or cheese for 
instructional purposes. In the purely commercial sense the 
faams are further stawined financially, at least in the early years, 
by endeavours to eradicate tuberculosis, but there is already 
evidence that, once the herd is free from this disease and steps 
are taken to prevent its recturence, considerable advantage ao- 
oruos if only on the score of lessened depreciation. 
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Much valuable data are being accumulated with regard to the 
cost of stamping out tuberculosis; and the control of abortion, 
mammitis and Johno's disease is also being ■vigorously prosecuted. 
This all means money in excess of that likely to be expended 
by the ordinary farmer. 

In all oases balanced rations for cows are being fed in 
accordance with generally accepted standards, but as a result 
of cost records and comparisons with methods adopted in other 
countries, both the accuracy of this system and its economic 
validity are being seriously called in question. There seems 
to be little doubt that the English “plane of nutrition“ is, 
for all practical purposes, too high and that the bulk and chemical 
composition applicable to a ration of hay and concentrates are 
not necessarily the most suitable for a ration containing roots. 
In dealing with deferent breeds and strains, and even individuals 
so variable as cows in their capacity for utilising foodstuffs, a 
system of rationing reduced to a dead level for all conditions and 
aU circumstances would seem to be too simple to be sound. 
The need for caution in the adoption of standardised feeding 
is weU illustrated by the results of some recent experiments on 
the feeding of cake to cows at grass. The concentrated nature 
of young leafy grass disclosed by the analytical work of Woodman 
and Fagan has been amply conJSrmed in practice. Grood pasture 
needs no supplementing. 

With regard to -winter milk, high feeding accompanied by 
good management may lead to high yields, particularly with 
good cows, but a reasonable profit therefrom is assured only when 
a high price is obtained for milk. Some moderate or low yields 
are produced very cheaply and such are usually the most profit¬ 
able in circumstances where only a low price for milk is obtainable, 
dost of milk production depends not only on yield but on capitalis¬ 
ation, depreciation and numerous incidental expenses which 
are, in general, greatest in the highest yielding herds. 

It is easy to demonstrate on paper that a high yield is more 
profitable than a low one, and such may indeed frequently Ix' 
the case, but at manufacturing payees for milk or even at liquid 
prices in outlying or inaccessible districts, low yields obtained 
at small cost are likely to prove the more economical. Balanced 
rations are not enough if the farming policy is unbalanced in 
relation to economic circumstances. 

Somewhat similar considerations affect the question of home- 
rearing. Financial records show in many oases that homo-bred 
heifers, by the time they join the dairy herd have cost to produce 
far more than they are worth and that, in consequence, profits 
from milk are seriously reduced or even completely wiped out. 
As a rule, rearing is most cheaply effected on low-rented, out¬ 
lying farms where family labour and attention play a large 
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part in tho process. If then, the policy of herd maintenance 
and herd improvement commonly attempted on educational 
farms by the use of carefully selected bulls is to be upheld 
oeonomioally, certain readjustments would seem to be necessary. 
In present circumstances the costly home-reared heifers often 
prove disappointing as milkers, and while lip-service maybe paid 
to “ progeny records ” in the buU, it is not often that such a 
bull is to be seen in an educational dairy herd. 

With regard to sheep, less attention has, as a rule, been paid 
to breeding and management than the importance of the subject 
demands. This, however, is not due so much to lack of interest 
as to the absence of adequate facilities. Where sufficient range 
is available, as in North Wales, the maintenance of a well-bred 
flock of sheep is one of the principal features of the farm. Else¬ 
where, although hoggets are occasionally folded in winter, sheep 
are ^nerally confined to “flying flocks.” Draft ewes, or 
occasionally ewe tegs are imported from the rearing grounds— 
usually remote hill districts—put to a Down ram and ultimately 
sold fat together with their lambs. Different kinds of grass 
sheep are crossed with rams of various breeds and the results 
compai'od, but such has been the cost of ewes of this class (owing 
to an ever-growing demand) that the profit from lamb production 
—after deducting depreciation on the ewes—^has generally been 
small. Greater educational benefit would accrue if an alter¬ 
native to the purchase of draft ewes could be investigated and 
accounted, e.g. the purchase of ewe lambs to be run on and bred 
from until finally Rafted for a last lot of lambs, or, in the case 
of farms remote from the breeding grounds, the maintenance 
of a self-supporting flock. 

With regard to pigs, educational farms have accumulated 
a inass of data on breeds, crosses, feeding, housing and general 
management that no progressive farmer can afford to ignore, 
but there is still a lack of information regarding the feeding of 
HOWS on free range. In general the same remarks apply to 
poultry, a branch of the industry that has expanded enor¬ 
mously since the War. Progress is shown not only m breeding 
and feeding but particularly in the control of (flsease. Egg- 
laying trials and oockerdi distribution schemes flgure prominently 
at many of the centres. As means to an end such things are 
valuable: in due course we shall see economic demonstrations 
of the end itself, that is to say, demonstrations of poultry units 
suitable for the general form, stocked, equipped and managed 
with the single aim of showi^ the highest profit obtainable. 

The cultivation of cereals is still a common feature on most 
of the farms. Variety trials continue to be universally popular, 
not only with those in charge of farms but with farmers themselves. 
Thus do they afford irrefutable evidence of the incurable optimism 
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of the tiller of the soil, for many of tho leading varieties of 
twenty years ago or more are still the most reliable to-day 

With regard to roots, the tendency is, more and more, to 
curtail the area devoted to the commoner cleaning crops, roplacijig 
these by cash crops, such as sugar beet, potatoes, and brussols 
sprouts, the imsaleable residue of which can usually be turnc^d 
to good account on the farm. As a result of detailed investiga¬ 
tions, the cultural requirements, and the nutritive value of the 
by-products, of sugar beet are now well understood, and it is 
becoming increasingly realised that if crops comparable with 
those on the Continent are to be produced, the treatment mitst 
accord with market-garden conditions rather than with those 
considered adequate for turnips or swedes. The same considera¬ 
tions apply to such dual-purpose crops as brussels sprouts. 

Qrass, both temporary and permanent, occupies an increas¬ 
ing amount of attention, and no farmer contemplating the 
laying away of land to grass can afford to overlook the 
lessons of the educational farm. The treatment of permanent 
grass, although the subject of experiment for many years, is 
still one on which it is undesirable to dogmatise. Much depends 
on the character of the soU, on the situation and on the species 
of plants present. Not all respond alike to this manure or that. 
Perhaps the most widely useful plant is perennial rye grass; 
it is evergreen and if suitably managed will, in the milder regions, 
produce a large amount of succulent keep throughout the greater 
part of the year. In improving grassland the aim should be as 
far as possible to secure the conditions favourable for the estab¬ 
lishment and spread of this grass. White clover will generally 
respond at the same time. There are, however, other valuable 
plants that do not establish themselves to any extent indigen¬ 
ously, e.g. cocksfoot and timothy. Both are suited to a wide 
range of conditions and on dry soils and in dry situations they 
are invaluable. Where, in such circumstances, they are coni- 
pletely absent it would probably be wisest to plough out and 
start with a modern seed mixture. 

Perhaps the part of this subject most in nood of further study 
is the provision of winter keep. In this respect, again, con¬ 
fusion exists by failing to realise that certain grasses turn brown 
in autumn while others remain winter-green even through a 
fairly severe frost. The question of whether pastures or after¬ 
math should be left fairly rough ” in autximn to provide winter 
keep, or eaten dovm bare, is largely one of species. 

Much has been heard lately of the high feeding value of 
leafy young grass and many of the farms have ended^voured to 
develop this discovery by intensive rotational grazing and 
manuring. 

There can be no doubt that by such a system a greatly 
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iiK'H'Ubed head of Htock can be eaiTied particularly in areab not 
subject to proloiipfocl periods of drought, but in present oii’- 
cuinstances it would seem to be best adapted for cases where 
the area of grassland is limited and which, in consequence, is 
already stocked to normal capacity. Costs are high, conse¬ 
quently markets must be good. 

But there are otlier aspects that deserve attention, e.g. the 
prolongation of the grazing season and the preservation of leafy 
grass as hay, either before the plant has run to seed or after a 
])reliminary grazing followed by six or eight weeks rest. The 
extended use of Italian rye grass as a catch drop, forced by 
nitrogenous manuring for early spring keep, is also a matter 
well woi*th further consideration. 

The possibility of establishing temporary leys in regions 
generally considered unsuitable, has been explored and results 
arc distinctly promising, particularly with regard to hay followed 
by winter grazing. Wide, open fields for corn and small, sheltered 
])addooks for grazing are irreconcilable in a combined rotation. 
(Consequently lucerne, in arable districts favourable for its growth, 
is not likely to be displaced by the short leys popular in the 
North. More work, however, remains to be done with this 
remarkable plant. 

Finally, it may be noted that rotational cropping systems 
arc far less rigid than formerly. Groat strides liave been made 
in the science of cultivation and of manuring, with the result 
that on educational farms there is, as a rule, no dif&culty in 
keeping the land clean or in growing good crops, whatever the 
sequence. 

The great need in agriculture to-day is for minds that are 
supple and clastic, mistrustM of dogma, and instinct with 
vision and imagination. In the past agricultural education has 
been regardwl more from the point of view of the biologist than 
of the economist. To know how plants grow has been considered 
more important than to know how to grow plants economically. 
Farming has boon directed to maximum production whether of 
animal or plant, while the fact that farming is a business in 
which producing the most is not always synonymous with the 
best commercial principles has been largely ignored. A man 
wants not only bread but prospects. Sustenance may suffice 
for an animal but not for a man.’* 

J. G. SojnwART. 

Ministry of Agrioulluro and *b'xshonos, 

Whitehall Place, 

London, S.W. 
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NOTABLE FARMING ENTERPRISES: 1. 

It is sometimes imagined that this country lags behind others 
in regard to the possession of examples of notable farming enter¬ 
prises. The period of depression which has weighed heavily 
upon the agricultural industry during the last ten years has 
tended to give a false impression of the inteUigenoe a»nd ability 
of the average farmer in this country. Those who are intimately 
connected with English agriculture, however, are well aware of 
the existence of outstanchng farmers who have displayed con¬ 
siderable ability in developing and perfecting systems of farming, 
which have served to place them in the forefront of the farming 
community. 

Farming in the best of times can never be regarded as easy. 
It is an industry in which success is controlled by a variety of 
fgustors. Even when economic prices obtain for agricultural 
produce, there are still droughts, floods, diseases and pests with 
which to contend. Luck may sometimes be a tremendous 
factor, but one’s observations lead to the conclusion that the 
foundations of success are very largely dependent upon the 
ability of the farmer to exercise the necessary skill and judgment 
at every turn. As this is further analysed, it becomes obvious 
that successful farming is entirely a business enterprise rather 
than a gamble. It follows a well-thought-out plan, which is 
varied or modified when circumstances demand it from year to 
year. 

That agrioultuiists are becoming increasingly impressed with 
the value of more business-like methods of farming is evident 
from the interest which is now taken in the work of the various 
departments of agricultural economics which have boon set up 
at the Agricultural Colleges and University Departments of 
Agriculture. The pioneer of approved systems of farming still 
acts as a ^ding star to his neighbours, just as much as the 
pioneer of improved breeds of live stock more than a conttiry 
ago set the pace for others to emulate. It is this fact which 
makes the study of other people’s fanning systems so interesting. 
Much can be learnt from the methods of others, oven though it 
is not always possible or desirable to apply them elsewhere. 

In the present article the systems of three notable farmers 
are reviewed. These comprise Sir Frederick Hiam, of Cam¬ 
bridge ; Mr. George Baylis, of Wyfield Manor, NowWy; and 
Mx. W. T. Hayr, of Tur Langton Manor, Kibworth, Leicester, 
It is sometimes claimed that the future of English farming is 
concerned with an extension of small holdings on the one hand 
and of large-scale farming units on the other. So far as these 
examples ai-e concerned, they all fall into the large-scale farming 
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jTTOiip, Sir Frodorick Hiam and Mr. George Baylis probably 
being the largest arable farmers in this country at the present 
time 


SXB IfBEDEBICK HiAM’s ITeNLAND rARMS. 

TThe Pen country holds much of interest to the agriculturist. 
Fertile soil always makes a strong appeal, and in tiiis respect 
the fens contain some of the most fertile soils in the country, 
especially when they have been suitably reclaimed by drainage 
works. Drainage is the all-important factor, for the soil is low- 
lying, somewhere in the region of sea-level, or a few feet below 
it. Reclamation has been going on for many centuries, probably 
commencing in the days of the Roman occupation when an 
attempt was made to hold back the sea by coastal works and 
embankments. It was not until the time of Charles I that any 
organised attempt was made to drain what in the seventeenth 
century was characterised by Lord Ernie in English Farming, 
Past and Present, as “a wildern^ of bogs, pools, and reed- 
shocks—a vast morass, from which here and there emerged a 
few islands of solid earth. Here dwelt an amphibious popu¬ 
lation, travelling in punts, walking on stilts, and living mainly 
by fishing, cutting willows, keeping geese and wild-fowling.” 

How successful the various attempts at reclamation have 
been can be gauged from the fact that the fenlands to-day com¬ 
prise a great stretch of country with a total area of over 600,000 
acres, located in the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Isle of 
Ely, Northampton, Suffolk, Norfolk, and tlie Holland division 
of Lincolnshire. These areas arc covered with artificial water¬ 
courses which have been constracted for tho purpose of carrying 
away the unwanted water. Pumping stations have been in¬ 
stalled at suitable points, and are the means of raising water 
from a lower to a higher level, whence it is carried away in 
banked-up channels, some of which are much above the level 
of the adjacent land. 

Tho soil which has been formed in this way is principally 
black in colour, of a considorable depth, and identified with a 
system of farming almost peculiar to itself. Not all the soils 
are blaojs, however, for some are silty in character. 

It is in such an environment as this that Sir Frederick Hiam 
has developed his farming entei^ses. Sir Frederick Edam 
commenced his farming career thirty years ago, but his early 
interests were concerned with the wholesale potato tirade,^ and 
in this connection he had the advantage of a business training 
in London. This in itseM may explain much of Sir Frederick 
Hiam’s success as an agriculturist, for it is a great asset not 
only to know how to grow crops, but what to grow and how to 
market them. 
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The present extent of Sir ‘Frederick Hiam’s fanning activities 
are illustrated by the fact that a total of 12,843 acres are owned, 
while a further 764 acres are rented. Of this ar<^a a iotal ol 
nearly 9,000 acres are actually fanned by Sir Frederick, with a 
fiurther 4,^00 acres leased to tenants. It has been the practice 
from the outset to buy land whenever possible rather than to 
rent it. It must be recognised that not all fen farms are equally 
valuable, but in the present instance a wise discrimination has 
been exercised in regard to the choice of farms. The policy has 
always been carefully followed of buying land near to railways. 
It may be assumed that in these days of motor transport sucli a 
practice is out of date. It must be explained, however, that a 
considerable area of the fenlands is undeveloped. Thus many 
of the roads are unmade and impassable in winter, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that farmers have paid road rates for 
years. Adequate facilities for the transport of produce arc 
therefore of supreme importance for the type of farnaing engaged 
in. It is of interest to mention that, with a view to the further 
development of his farming and property, Sir Frederick Hiam 
has had railway sidings constructed on many of his farms at 
suitable centres. These in turn are connected with many miles 
of light railways, which have been laid down at a cost of about 
£220 per mile. Such means of transport are essential, having 
regard to the horse-kilUng qualities of the farm-roads whicli 
exist, especially when the weather is wet. The light railway, 
however, solves many transport difficulties, and a horse by this 
means can pull five or six times the load possible under other 
conditions. 

Large-scale farming is naturally dependent upon many 
factors for success. Good organisation may be said to be the 
foundation-stone of the system. In this case the farming area 
is split up into units of about 2,000 acres, which arc contr'ollcMl 
by skilled bailiffs. There are also smaller units of 500--600 a<U‘es 
placed in the charge of a foreman. It is interesting to mention 
that as the farms are practically all arable, men wlio have pr(»- 
viously been horsemen are promoted to the rank of foreman. 
Experience has shown that ex-horsemen are more familiar witli 
the routine work of an arable farm than are other men. The 
fanning units are not by any means together. The guiding 
principle of suitable land for the object in view has meant a 
wide distribution in the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
and the Isle of Ely. All the farms are, however, eonnoeted 
by telephone, and thus a complete control is exercised from the 
headquarters, which are in Cambridge. 

The type of farming eng^ed in is to some extent controlled 
by the soil. It is exceedingly doubtftil if the agricultural 
depression has been fully appreciated on these fcnland soils. 
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ill itbelf is a valuable testimony to the soil and the system 
of farming. The land, even in recent years, has been keenly 
s(mght after, and much of it has a freehold value of from £50 
lo £60 per aero. The small holdings movement has developed 
considerably, and under favourable conditions many are doing 
quite well. Agriculturally, the soil of the fens is very interest¬ 
ing. The black vegetable soil is underlined with clay, and Sir 
Frederick Hiam for many years past has made a point of “ clay¬ 
ing ’’ some of his land every winter. This is an old practice 
which in most other paits of the country has fallen into disuse 
on economic grounds, but here the cost of £10 per acre is viewed 
as being well worth while, having regard to the improvement 
which it effects. This operation of claying is also regarded as 
a moans of keeping labour employed over winter, while the 
benefits endm*e for a period of about ten years. 

Contrary to what one would expect, the black fen soils, rich 
though they are in organic matter, do not need lime. Liming 
is considered a waste of money, and this is due to the fact that 
the soil is already rich in lime. The secret of maintaining 
fertility is deep cultivation, efficient drainage and the muck- 
cart. This latter point is very surprising to the stranger, but 
it is very evident that neglect of this important practice is slowly 
but surely robbing the land of much of its inherent value. 

Sir Frederick Hiam is a specialist farmer who in recent years 
has concentrated on three selling-off crops in particular—^viz., 
potatoes, celery and sugar beet. The acreages of these crops 
do not vary very much from year to year, as the figures for the 
past two years illustrate 

rotatocM Ct*leiy Sugar Buct 

Acres, Acre*}. Acies. 

1929 .... 1,931 483 1,560 

1930 . . . . 2,0X4jt 505} 1,549} 

There is bomethiiig lo be baid for a fixed policy oi this character, 
and the tlu'oo abovo-moiitioned crops arc ideally suited to tho 
local oouditiuns nrhich obtain. Celeiy is often considered to be 
tho best of tho three from the viewpoint of financial returnK, 
but this is rojiderod possible by the great care taken to eiwui-o 
its Hueooss. Thus, particular pains are taken to get hold of seed 
wlvioh carries no tendency to blight, and for this purpose a sound 
stock of Hood is somotiines held lor as long as six years. 

Other selling-ofi crops which are taken include carrots and 
onions, but to a great extent the trade in these crops has been 
affected by competition from Holland, due entirely to the .low 
freights which exist for sea-borne produce by comparison with 
rail freights. This question of freight is an important one where 
large acreages of market-garden crops are grown, and experience 
commonly indicates that the agriculturist labours under a groat 
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disadvantage in this respect. Thus, as an illustration, it is diiii- 
cult to realise why the coal freight from Cardifl: to Cambridge it- 
only ll 5 . Zd, per ton, whereas the potato freight from Cambridge 
to Cardiff is 29s. Zd, per ton. 

Cereals, too, are extensively grown, the average acreage ex¬ 
ceeding 2,500, of which about 2,000 acres ai*e in wheat, witl) 
oats and barley comprising the balance in more or less equal 
areas. Cereal culture is not entirely determined by the value 
of the grain, but chiefly by the use which is made of the straw. 
In a good many cases fenland farmers make a practice of selling 
practically everything off the farm, including the straw. With 
Sir Frederick Hiam, however, the straw is retained for the pui- 
pose of making farmyard manure, which, as proviously men¬ 
tioned, is regarded as the basis of maintained fertility on thih 
type of land. In fact, so highly valued is the straw for manure¬ 
making, that from 500 to 600 tons of straw are bought every 
year at an average price of £2 per ton for treading into muck. 

The cropping of the land is determined not so much by a 
fixed rotation as by its suitability for the particular type of croj) 
which is to be grown. Thus experience has determined that 
sugar-beet must be grown on the driest fields, whereas celery 
can be taken on the wettest fields. It is difficult, therefore, to 
indicate the character of the rotation practised, for there is 
nothing fixed. The introduction of the sugar-beet crop has 
done much to help the fenland farmers during the past eight 
years. In Sir Frederick Hiam’s experience it has proved a 
valuable crop. Thus it is often grown on the worst land with 
the object of improving the land, and for this purpose has been 
grown on the same ground for four years in succession. The 
potato crop which usually follows a course of continuous beet- 
growing is invariably an excellent one. 

As a guide, the following is typical of the rotation j)ractisc(l 
on some of the best land;— 

1. Celery—manured with farmyard manure and artifioialH. 

2. Potatoes—^manured with artificials. 

3. Cereal crop—especially if a largo number of small potatoes 
have been left in the ground, 

4. Sugar beet—^manured with artificials, 

6. Potatoes—^manured with artificials. 

It will be recognised that cropping of this character involves 
an mtensive system^ of farmi^. It is, in fact, tlie best illus¬ 
tration of high farming practised in this country at the present 
time. Celery seems to be particularly responsive to dressings 
of 14 to 15 tons per acre of farmyard manure, but for other 
crops dependence is principally on artificial fertilisers. Nitrogen 
is not needed on this type of land, but considerable value in 
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derived from tlio use of potash and phosphates, the latter being 
given in the form of superphosphate. 

It will he observed that no provision is made for seeds leys 
in ihe above rotation; but when a hay crop is required, this is 
taken after <‘arly potatoes. Thus, Italian rye-grass is drilled 
after the early ])otatoes are harvested, which, by reason of its 
quick-growing capacities on this soil, will give a feed in October. 
This is usually pastured by horses or cattle, while in the follow¬ 
ing year two heavy crops of hay are taken. It is not a practical 
pi'oposition to seed down a ley with a nurse crop by reason of 
the large amount of straw grown on these soils, which would 
only smother the young grass seeds. 

The richness of the land accounts for the very heavy crops 
of produce which can bo gi‘own, though these are also favourably 
influenced by the management of the land and the treatment 
meted out to it. Mention has already been made of the value 
of “ claying,” but equally important is the maintenance of good 
dykes. * In the old days the dykes were often kept full of water 
through neglect to periodically clean them out. The effect of 
this on the productivity of the land was considerable, for stand¬ 
ing crops of wheat, oats and barley were secured when the drain¬ 
age was bad. Since the drainage has been attended to, however, 
the length of straw has increased so greatly that lodged crops 
are the rule rather than the exception. This is not entirely in 
favour of easy harvesting, and in the wet summer of 1930 a 
great many crops had to be cut with the reaper rather than the 
self-binder. It is of interest to mention that this particulai* 
effect of cleaning out the dykes causes some farmers in these 
parts to oppose drainage. Naturally, varieties of cereals have 
to bo selected with a combination of stout straw and heavy 
yielding capacities. It was surprising to find that Yeoman was 
not liked on this soil. Its reputation here is that of being a 
very poor yieldor in a wet year, since it must have sun to do 
well. Little Joss, on the other hand, is a variety well liked. 
Apart from the question of variety, various measures have been 
adopted which are calculated to give standing crops of cereals. 
Thus a proferonoo exists for wide-drilled rows, and at present 
the ten-inch width of drill row is liked. Similarly, light seedi^s 
are given—^in some oases even less than one bushel per acre being 
employed. Even with those precautions, there is often a three- 
ton-per-acre crop of straw. This, however, is all to the good, 
provided it is standing. 

The reputation of fen soils for Rowing large crops of sugar- 
beet is well known. In 1929 Sir Erederick Hiam had the 
excellent average of 11 tons 9| owt. per acre of washed beet, 
which gave an average financial return of £27 2^. 4d. per acre, 
or over £40,000 from the total acreage grown, ft is interesting 
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to mention that the sugar-beet seed utilised is Marsters’ Englisli- 
gro’wn, and this is preferred since it is considei'ed to be freer 
from old seed than imported types, and therefore gives a bettor 
germination. 

Potatoes which are the most extensively grown of the selling- 
ofE crops are also capable of yielding from 10 to 12 tons and over 
per acre of ware tubers. Majestic and King Edward are the 
principal varieties grown. The crop is grown in Aill rows, 30 
inches wide, which are put up with a three-row ridging machine. 
Planting is performed entirely by hand. Women labour is 
principally relied upon for this work, and a gang of six will plant 
about eight acres per day of eight hours, the piecework rate 
being about 3s. Cd. per acre. After planting, the ridges are 
split with a single ridging plough and also with the three-row 
ridger which has had the middle row ridger removed. The crop 
seems to mature very early on this soil, and in a year when blight 
is prevalent the haulm is out down very quickly. Despite this. 
Sir Eredraick Eiam considers that spraying is always a gamble. 
A sprayer is kept for each farm with a supply of fungicide so 
that the crop is immediately sprayed if a patch of bad weather 
ooours. In 1930, where the potatoes were sprayed six or seven 
times {which prolonged the growth), there were many more 
diseased tubers than where they were only sprayed once or 
twice and ripened earlier. King Edwards are always found to be 
subject to blight when they ripen ofE in wet weather. Thus, 
in 1930, there were 50 per cent, of blighted tubers in some 
fields, whereas in others that ripened earlier there were not 
more than 5 per cent. A feature of his potato crop is that 
hand-dijging is extensively employed for lifting purposes. The 
practice is favoured since the potatoes are sorted and bagged 
right away, and in this way excessive drying out of the tubeis 
is avoided, especially during hot weather. It is necessary to add 
in connection witlr this that when a heat-wave is experiencml 
rt is intensely felt in the feus, and potato harvest has to proceed 
apace notwithstanding, while even King Edwards are lifted as 
early as in August As in the case of the planting, pioco-rato 
wages are paid for lifting. The rate is to some extent dotenninod 
by the crop, but it works out at about 8s. per ton. As many as 
one hundred men are often at work digging, and the gangs an* 
organised so that a man and a woman work together—^tlio man 
digging with a fork and the woman picking and bagging. The 
two together are capable of digging, bagging and weighing three 
tons pOT day of eight hours; and in the mvision of the wages, the 
recognised custom is for the man to get two-thirds and tho 
woman one-third of the total day’s eamiigs. It is part of tho 
recognised farming policy practised by Sir Erederiok to maintain 
a regular despatch of produce from his farms every day. This 
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ih diL idodl state, since I'egular flow marketiiig means a constant 
income fi’om the sales of produce. Low prices do not seem to 
greatly affect the practice. Indeed, in a year when potatoes 
slump in price, the policy adopted of marketing a large acreage 
before Clrcistmas means that little inconvenienee is felt from a 
glut on the market after that date. To some extent the policy 
IS determined by the character of the land, siace it is obvious 
tliat transport facilities are more difflcult in winter if a large 
proportion of the crop had to be put in the clamp. A proportion 
of the crop is, however, clamped, and for this the use of spinners is 
employed for lifting purposes. The Hoover is the type of spinner 
preferred, this machine doing excellent work in dry weather, 
and it leaves the tubers in one straight row behind the m a chine. 
Another interesting practice followed by Sir I!rederiok is that of 
selecting his own seed from direct Scotch grown, and placing the 
seed-sized tubers in bags and allowing them to become green. 
After this has occurred, the seed potatoes are then put into a 
clamp. Boxing the seed-tubers has been tried, but it is not 
considered nearly so good as the method of “ greening,” partly 
because of the expense which “ boxing ” incurs, and partly 
because boxed potatoes ensure earlier growth, which is not an 
advantage in Sir Skederick Hiam’s case on account of frost 
risks. “ Greening ” ensures that the tubers are rendered hardier 
than ordinary “ seed,” while wireworms and slugs will not eat 
green tubers. 

The remarkable feature of Sir iVederick Hiam’s system of 
farming is the extensive dependence upon manual labour for the 
various operations which take place. Sir Frederick holds a very 
high opinion of the labour winch is available, and claims that 
the fen district in which his own property is situated contains 
the finest typo of labour in the country. In the district around 
Soham the people enjoy common rights, while their skill in 
agricultural pursuits has l>een largely doveloi^ by their wilUug- 
uesB to labuiu for piecework rates of pay. There is little doubt 
that this type of labour is a solution of some of the agricultural 
problems of the present time. In this instance the piecework 
rates preferred arc those based on the ton of produce rather 
than per aero. The effect which piecework rates have on the 
labour bill is considerable. Thus the fixed wage for agricxdtural 
labour of S0«. pw week is converted into nearly 608. per week 
on the average when piecework rates obtain. The normal work¬ 
ing day of the labourer under these conditions is from 7 a.m. to 
3.30 p.m.,witha break of half an hour for a meal from 10 a.m. 
to 10.30 a.ni. Another labour featui-e is the willingness ol 
women and girls to engage in farm work. It is possible to find 
regular employment for women for at least eight months of the 
year. They willingly co-operate with the men labourers in the 
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piece-rate work, while the remuneration earned, oou])lod with 
the measure of freedom they enjoy, has retained girls on the 
land against the claims of domestic service. A great deal of tlio 
beet sin gling is performed by women, while schoolboys are also 
employed on this job after school hours. Thus forty boys work 
together in a gang, with a man over them for the purpose of 
supervision. One is tempted to feel that on these farms Wir 
Frederick Hiam has especially studied the means of maintaining 
a large labour population on the land. Even when mechanical 
operations could well replace manual labour there has been no 
particular disposition to replace the normal labour. Intensive 
farming of this character practised on such an extensive scale 
makes a heavy demand on labour at certain seasons of tlie year. 
This labour coidd not be attracted and retained on the land if 
the employment was not regular. This helps to explain why 
the dykes and ditches are cleaned out by manual labour in 
winter, and why clay is stiU dug. A total of about 700 farm 
hands are employed by Sir Frederick, and of these about 500 
are men and 200 women. The annual labour bill is £70,000. 

Thus far no reference has been made to live stock. Tho 
fen coimtry has long been renowned for its excellent Shire horses, 
and it is definitely a horse-breeding district. Sir Frederick 
breeds all the horses he requires, and from fifty to sixty foals 
are bred every year. In this way the horsc-stocking of tho 
farms suffers no depreciation in value or strength, and the horse 
population of the farms averages 5 per hundred acres of land* 
Latterly, the Shire mares have been crossed with tho Porchcron 
with the object of producing cleaner-legged horses, which are 
regarded as being more suitable for pxirely agricultural require¬ 
ments. A re-organisation in the horse-stockiiag is contemplated 
as a result of the low prices ruling for cereals. Thus much of 
the ploughing is done with tractors, but heavy tractors aro not 
liked on this land for other work iinloss they have a csultivator 
behind them. Caterpillar tractoi*s have been purchased recently, 
and these do not pad the land. Those tractors will plough i acjics 
per day with a furrow U to 12 inches deep. This same work 
would otherwise necessitate the employment of 12 horses and 
4 men. 

Sheep are not kept, as in the majority of cases tho soil is too 
wet for maintaining a breeding flock. They have been tried, 
but much trouble was experienced from foot rot, while the dykes 
were also responsible for losses. Pigs and feeding cattle, how¬ 
ever, are kept in large numbers. In this case aU the feeding is 
designed to act as a manure-making machine. The three to 
four thousand pigs maintained utilise the small or chat potatoes, 
and at the same time trample down a good deal of straw in tho 
yards in which they run. Pig breeding, however, is not without 
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its ti’ouldes, ami a good deal of loss in the past has resulted from 
outbreaks of swino erysipelas. It would almost appear that 
this trouble is never absent, and innoculation with a serum is 
tlie only means of minimising the effects of the disease. 

Tho financial results of this typo of farming are perhaps best 
omphasiseil by the fact that there has been a gradual extension 
of tho fanning activities. Good connections have been estab¬ 
lished with the principal consuming centres, and large-scale 
farming of the character already described enables constant 
touch to be kept with buyers, since their requirements can 
always be satisfied. Sir Frederick Hiam’s farming is first and 
la-tt a bvisiness operation. 

Mb. Gbobob Baylis’s Downlaitd Abable Fabming. 

Tlie story of Mr. George Baylis’s farming career is more like 
fiction than fact. One has to go back to the yeax 1862 to j^d 
him at the age of 17 articled to a solicitor. He was, however, 
tho Berkshii’o-bom son of a farmer who had originally migrated 
from Worcestershire. Fanning was therefore in his veins, and 
Ids country upbringing reasserted its hold on him. This led to 
his securing the cancellation of his articles with the approval of 
the then Lord Chancellor, who advised him to stick to fanning. 

His immediate farming experiences were not of the happiest. 
In 1866, at the age of 21, he rented a holding at Bradfield, near 
Beading. Here he practised the established fanning system of 
the four-course rotation, the fertility of the land being main¬ 
tained through the agency of live stock. Financially, however, 
the venture proved a disastrous one, for in ax years £600 were 
lost on 240 acres. Such an experieixoe has been known to act 
as a damper on fanning enthusiasm, but with Mr. Baylis it had 
the uncommon effect of stimulating him to think out a plan of 
overcoming his fanning difficulties. 

About this time the work of Lawos and Gilbert at Bothamsted 
on continuous oom-growing was banning to reveal some in¬ 
teresting results. It will be remembered that the investigators 
commenced these experiments in 1843, and Mr. Baylis was parti¬ 
cularly interested in the achievements of the first thirty years’ 
work. This work had already upset many of the established 
ideas in rdkition to tho rules of good husbandry as it concerned 
arable farming, and of cereal culture in particular. Thus it was 
indicated that cereals could be grown successfully without the 
aid of farmyard manure or the folding of sheep, provided sub¬ 
stituted artificial fertilisers like ammonia and phosphates were 
employed. In short, it was established that successful cereal¬ 
growing was possible in the absence of live stock. 

By some stroke of genius Mr. Baylis decided uxmn a course 
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of farming which even in these days is startling, hnt whicli 
then was absolutely revolutionary, notwithstanding the results 
obtained in the Rothamsted experiments. A system was devised 
which actually secured the elimination of manure-making Iivi» 
stock from the farming seheme. Naturally if live stock were 
to he eliminated, then such crops as were grown had to conform 
to selling-off requirements. This was actually the basis of tho 
Baylis system, and the scheme was embodied in a fixed rotation. 

Fortified with his ideas, Mr. Baylis acquired the freehold of 
the 400-acre farm of Wyfield Manor, Boxford, near Newbury, in 
1875. One can imagine the faith which he placed in his ideas 
when it is mentioned that he had no capital, but raised mortgages 
to provide the necessary purchase-money which amounted to 
£15,000. The new property was a typical Berkshire down-land 
farm, situated on part of the chalky range comprising the Marl¬ 
borough and Haley Downs. The normal system of husbandry 
on thS land concerned cereal culture with the folding of sheep 
on green crops and roots for the maintenaiice of fertility. This 
had been for long the traditional custom, and one which is still 
extensively followed in the same district to-day. 

Mr. Baylis’s ideas were translated into practice in the follow¬ 
ing six-course rotation:— 

Cereal crop. Cow grass. 

Bare fallow. Cereal crop. 

Cereal crop. Bare fallow. 

It will be observed that a departure was made from continuous 
corn-growing with which the Kothamsted experiments were 
concerned, and which other people have successfully practised. 
The rotation devised is a sound one from the scientific aspect, 
and even apart from the question o£ manuring is not unduly 
exhausting to the soil. This fact must not bo overlooked m 
appraising the system. 

It must also bo remarked that at the time this rotation was 
devised the objections which are now sometimes raised in regard 
to roots on the grounds of expensive labour costs did not woigli 
so heavily then. Nevertheless there was no point in providing 
food for stock when fertility could be maintained in tho absonce 
of sheep and cattle. Thus one of the downland farmer^s most 
treasured practices was eliminated by Mr. Baylis, and with it 
the risks attendant on the maintenance of a flock of sheep and 
the yard feeding of cattle. 

]^y years is a fair time in which to test a system of hus¬ 
bandry in regard to its efficiency. It was plainly evident, how¬ 
ever, from the outset that the system was financially sound— 
and this at a time when arable farmers generally wore in iho 
throes of a depression in many respects worse than that through 
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which ai'able farmers have passed in recent years. The wide¬ 
spread depression caused large numbers of farms to become 
vacant, and in the midst of these escperiences Mr. Baylis started 
to add to his acreage ten years after he had purchased W 3 rfield 
Manor. In some cases the farms were rented at the outset, and 
subsequently purchased. The main fact of importance in this is 
that the new additions were made out of the proceeds of farming, 
and the acreage was gradually inci’eased in this way imtil 
1917. 

At the present time, Mr. Baylis owns a total of 6,160 acres 
and rents a further 6,990 acres, making a total of 12,140 acres. 
It is of interest to mention that the purchase price of the land 
which is owned totalled £98,300—a sum representing only part 
of the fruits of arable farming in a period which included some 
very disastrous years for those who carried on under the 
tra^tional methods. 

Perhaps the outstanding point of interest apart from the 
financial results is that the rotation has stood up to over jSfty 
years’ continuous practice, and the modifications have been 
remarkably few. The cropping capacities of the land have 
continued to advance and some excellent cereal crops are grown 
on a soil type which is not naturally fertile. Three factors havo 
contributed to this end, viz,:— 

(а) The manuruig, which is on a very liberal scale. The 
cei-eal crops receive dressings of phosphates, potash and nitrogen. 
Mr. Baylis claims to bo the largest individual user of super¬ 
phosphate in this country, while of the niti.‘ogenous fertilisers 
he entertains a preference for nitrate of soda. 

(б) The bare fallows have satisfactorily maintained the 
cleanness of ground. 

(c) The ploughing in of the cow grass and corn stubbles has 
secured the maintenance of the humus content of the soil. 

The magnitude of Mr. Baylis’s arable undertaking, with its 
specialisation on eeroals and clover hay, is xiractioally unique in 
tins country. It is all the more remarkable too from the fact 
that all the produce grown is sold off the land—grain, straw and 
clover hay. In attempting to explain the success of the system 
one has to recognise that the financial soundness of the practice 
has broken down in the present agricultural depression. This 
does not affect the interesting chai-acter of the system which 
successfully withstood the previous depression. New problems, 
however, confront the corn-grower to-day which did not obtain 
in the ’seventies and ’eighties of last century and these will bo 
discussed later. 

It is obvious that large-scale faimiug depends for its success 
on studying closdy those practices which have a heai^ on tho 
financial results. It is possible to utilise methods which cannot 
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be so easily applied in the case of sinallei* holdings. Farming 
with Mr. Baylis, as with Sii‘ Frederick Hiam, has been a buhiiiess 
proposition from first to last. Mr. Baylis has been a liard work<M* 
all his life and is still able to direct the extensive oi)orationH at 
the age of 85. It follows that the control of a large acreage in 
the hands of one individual reduces the number of families who 
have to draw a living from the soil in respect of the duties of 
management. The surplus farm-houses which became vacant 
on Mr. Baylis acquiring his farms wore let as private roaidouccH. 
Similarly, the shooting rights of the property were also let, and 
on some of the farms this brings in an appreciable sum. As an 
illustration, one piece of shooting on 646 acres is let for £80 per 
annum at the present time. Farming of this character also 
makes it possible to work large breaks of land, and largo fields 
are the rule. Thus in one 200-acre field, there was a break of 
70 acres of barley. 

In the management of his farms, Mr. Baylis is now aided by 
his four sons, though he still controls all the financial side of th(' 
farming. The labour staff totals 260 men, and it is interesting 
to mention that about the same number of horses is maintained. 
The district is one which for many years has extensively utilised 
steam power for cultural purposes and Mr. Baylis has made 
much use of this tackle. Singularly enough, Mr. Baylis has not 
displaced any of his horses with tractors. It is claimed that 
horse labour keeps a regular staff of men employed the whole 
year round, and that horse-ploughing is more suitable on this 
land in winter. Recently, however, tractor power has boon 
employed for corn-cutting at harvest time. 

Although the Baylis system had established its soundncHs 
many years ago, it would appear that Mr. Baylis has ploughed a 
lonely furrow in his own district and has had no disciples locally. 
Twenty years ago the owner of the Upper Farnborough farin 
refused the tenancy to Mr. Baylis, yet by the irony of circMiin- 
Htances the tenant appointed on that occasion was evicted by 
the War Agricultural Committee in 1917 and Mr. Baylis took 
the farm over from that Committee. As an illustration of tlu» 
transformation resulting from the application of the Baylis 
methods, land on this same farm which in 1917 threshed 6 
bushels (14 sacks) of wheat per acre, yielded 44 bushels (11 sacks) 
of wheat per acre from 90 acres and 56 bushels (14 sacks) per 
acre of barley from 30 acres in 1929. This is just one ty])ioal 
illustration of the high standard of farming which has resulted 
from the system employed, wliile another was an exceUont crop 
of wheat observed to be growing on a field which had had no 
farmyard manure for 54 yoai's. 

Regarding the varieties of cereals, Mr. Baylis has coneen- 
trafed almost entirely on the heavy yielding typos* Tliose 
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iiifludo White Victor wheat, Spratt Archer barley, (hoy ■W'iuter 
and Abundance oats. So far as clover is concerned, the only 
variety that will grow successfully is cowgrass. Seed is selectetl 
from crops grown in either Berkshire, Wiltshire or Hampshire. 
There are a oei-tain number of side-lines, but these do not affect 
the main farming system. Thus old samfoin is grown both for 
hay and seed—^the hay in this case being sold for feeding to race¬ 
horses. A small acreage has also been planted with fruit-trees, 
but fruit is not considered to be profitable. 

The rotation in practice has proved pariacularly suitable for 
the economical utilisation of labour. Mr. Baylis has specialised 
extensively on barley-growing, and in past years this has been 
regarded as his principal cereal crop. The chalk soils hold a 
Ixigh reputation for the production of good malting samples. A 
certain amormt of autumn sowing of barley is practised, this 
usually being the first of the autumn seedings, and is followed 
by winter oats and then by wheat. There is plenty to occupy 
the labour staff through winter in the threshing, baling and 
marketing of cereal crops and of hay. In spring, the spring 
seedings are made, and subsequently work is concentrated on 
the fallows, with the break for hay harvest, followed with the 
renewal of work on the fallows in preparation fo:i^ autumn seed¬ 
ings, which is again broken into by com harvest. Such manure 
as is produced by horses finds its way on to the fallows. 

A good market has been experienced for the produce grown. 
Bacing stables abound in the Strict, and a good demand has 
been experienced for oats, straw and hay. The straw has also 
found a ready sale for packing purposes. Mr. Baylis has all 
along attempted to deal with the marketing of his o'^ produce. 
Thus the hay and straw is baled by him on the farm and sold as 
such. Incidentally, the magnitude of the com harvest makes it 
necessary to buy in 7 J tons of binder twine for the season. Bulk 
purchases of thjs oharaotor apply to most of Mr. Baylis’s farming 
roquiremonts. * This in itself secures the offooting of economies 
whioh are not possible in small-soalo arable farming. Similarly, 
advantage can often be taken of a favourable market by bulk 
sales. 

Apart altogether from the lugh standard of husbandry which 
Mr. Baylis has maintained, it is probable that much of the success 
realised has been duo to the economic use of farm labour. Thus 
in oompaoring the relative labour utilised, Mr. Baylis employs 
one worker to every 4b acres as against the employment of one 
worker to every 13 acres in Sir Frederick Hiam’s case. The 
different system of farnaing provides the explanation of the wide 
divergence, but it is fairly obvious that specialisation plus low 
labour charges have contributed greatly to the successful results. 
Mr. Baylis, however, is now in trouble so far as labour matters 
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are couoemed. His labour costs in pre-war clays amounted to 
£32,000 per annum. To-day the figure is £45,000. The dif¬ 
ference is sufficient to account for a pre-war labour cost of £2 168. 
per acre, as against £4 per acre at the present time. In this 
respect Mr. Baylis belongs to the old school and maintjuns that 
at the present prices ruling for cereals, arable farming oven by 
his system caimot be a miancial success with wages at theii* 
present level. He is equally disturbed at the fact that men in 
these days will not work on Saturday afternoons. 

It is not the purpose of this ai*ticle to discuss the possibilities 
of the Baylis system in the present state of farming, but it is 
obvious that some of the difficulties might be overcome by the 
utilisation of more mechanical aid. Mr. Baylis does not, however, 
agree with this suggestion, using as an argument the fact that 
on one group of farms on which tractor power has been utilised 
there is no appreciable reduction in farming costs. 1 n its original 
conception, the judicious application of scientific principles to the 
everyday practice of agriculture accounts in a great measure for 
the success of Mr. Baylis as a farmer. To this has been added 
a capacity for hard work and the exercise of good judgment. 

Mn. W. T. Hayb’s LBiOJEiSTBitbHXBE Gbazino IfAftM. 

Grazing as a farming pursuit has for long been confined to 
specialists. Perhaps this is not so generally true to-day as at 
one time, but nevertheless there are stiU specialised grazing 
districts in which a distinctive system of husbandry prevails. 
Of these areas, the Market Harborough district of South Leicester¬ 
shire and North Noxthamptonshire is recognised as being one 
of the foremost. 

One of the best-known farms in this very fori He grass distric*! 
is that owned by Mr. W. T. Hayr, of Tin* Langtou Manor, 
ICibworth, Leicester. Mr. Hayr has enjoyed a high n^putatiori 
as a grazier for many years. When the farm ])rize comp<*titionH 
were held on the occasion of the 1915 Royal Show at Notting- 
ham for the shire counties of Derby, Nottingham and Lei<i(*Htor, 
Mr. Hayr secured the first prize in Glass IV for the best grazing 
or dairy farm, 400 acres or over, of which aj)proximatoly two- 
thhds had to be in permanent grass. At that time, the liohling 
extended to 700 acres, with not a single acre of ploughland. 

As in the case of many others in this grassland aim, Mr, 
Hayr is a gi*azier by descent, his father having followed this 
profession in Rutland before coming into Loicestorshiro. Tlu^ 
farms in the Market Harborough grazing district are valuable 
properties and Mr. Hayr has fanned at Tur Langton Manor for 
thirty-eight years. His interests until six years ago were entirely 
concentrated on grazing and horso-breoding, but since then ho 
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has o\toi\(lecl his farming operations, so that these now embrace 
a 30()-acro dairy farm at Great Glen, whore a herd of 100 cows 
IS kept for the })iirpose of producing Certified and (}radc “ A 
(Tubcrculm-Tested) milks. 

The Tur Langton Manor farm, however, now extends to 500 
a(*res in area, and the freehold of the property was purchased by 
Mr. Hayr in 1912 and therefore before the days of inflated land 
values. The soil is a fertile clay loam and is all down in grass. 
The country is slightly undulating and is situated in the 
well-known Fernie hunting country. About 100 acres of old 
grassland were ploughed up during the War, but this is now 
all sown down again to grass. It is interesting to mention in 
this connection that Mr. Hayr only ploughed up his worst grass¬ 
land at that time and that after being sown away to grass again 
it is a better turf than before it was ploughed. This bears out 
the general experience that one of the best ways of improving a 
turf is to plough out and re-seed with a modem mixture. On 
the occasion in question Mr. Hayr sowed his fields down with 
expensive mixtures, but in general he is not a believer in spend¬ 
ing much money on seeding down, since he thinks that the in¬ 
digenous grasses and clovers of the district appear in due coiu'se, 
irrespective of the original composition of the seeds mixtures. 

It can be truthftilly said that at the present time aU the grass 
fields on the farm are good, while the average size of these is 
about 20 acres. In some oases the land is naturally good, so 
that its maintenance is not a difi&oult matter, but good manage¬ 
ment and a thorough understanding of the treatment of grass¬ 
land is characteristic of successful graziers, and Mr. Hayr is no 
exception in this matter. Mr. Hayr has made it a practice to 
study his fields as much as his stock, and specially noticeable 
in this case is the oven grazing and freedom from coarseness 
which is characteristic of his fields. Manuring has not featured 
prominently in securing this result, although lime has been 
applied since the War, as well as dressings of basic slag. The 
fact that Mr. Hayr endeavours to stock his land with mature 
stores tends to emphasise the fact that the land is not so depleted 
in its manurial constituents as in the case of a breeding farm or 
where younger stock are being grown and sold off. The secret 
of the level growth of grass on the pastures is that the manure 
elots of the cattle are all handspread during summer and autumn, 
with the additional advice that the oftener it is done the 
better for the levelness of the pasture,** together with efficient 
grazing. 

One can gain some idea of the fertility of this grassland when 
it is mentioned that Mr. Hayr stocks at the rate of one bullock 
and one sheep per acre through the grazing season. The buying 
of the cattle required commences at the end of February or 
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beginning of March, tliough these early purchases are not put 
on to the best pastures, but go on to the fields which are to Iw' 
mown for hay. In the absence of sufficient “keep*’ at Ihis 
stage they are given hay to eat. The good pastures are fully 
stocked from the beginning to the end of May, depending upon 
the season. Experience has shown that the important point as 
to the stocking is to get the cattle on the available grazing as 
soon as a grazing bite occurs. The old Leicestershire saying that 
all the grass that is grown in May ought to be eaten in May 
has proved to be true in practice. Indeed, it is Mr. Hayr’s 
experience that the levelness of the pasture and its freedom 
from grazing gone to seed is largely dependent upon thorougli 
grazing in May. The month of May is therefore a critical one, 
so far as this type of farm is concerned. 

The association of sheep with cattle is also an interesting one 
on this farm. The sheep are principally bought in as hoggs in 
August of every year and they are run at the rate of IJ sheep 
per acre right through the winter. At this time they are thus 
the only stock on the land, there being no cattle on the farm 
during December, January and February. The grazing avail¬ 
able is ample for their needs and they get no food other than 
the grazing. It is a fixed policy to have these sheep sold as 
they are fat, so that they are all off the farm by the first week 
in July, This is a particularly sound practice, since it secures 
the resting of the farm from sheep for a period of six to eight 
weeks. July and August are sometimes critical months for 
grazing cattle, and they do better at this period with the grass¬ 
land to themselves, while the land itself being rested from sheep 
is also fresher for this type of stock when they are again brought 
on to the farm at the end of August. The resting of grassland 
from sheep is a point not always sufficiently appreciated by 
grassland sheep-farmers, and this practice of Mr. Hayr’s is one 
which is worthy of observation and emiilation. 

Reference has been made already to the proferenoo whi(‘li 
exists for mature cattle for grazing purposes. It is, however, 
found to be increasingly difficult to buy in three-year-old stores. 
Younger cattle do not seem to do so well on this land, which is 
said to be too “ strong ** for them, thus causing scouring, Mr, 
Hayr has not as yet been disposed to try the feeding of foods 
rich in carbohydiutes as a means of cheeking this trouble in 
young cattle, but his observations indicate that younger fatten¬ 
ing cattle do aU right on his newly laid down grassland, 
miether this is the remedy for these so-called “ strong ** pastures 
it is impossible to say at this stage, but Mr. Hayr ventured the 
opinion that while a policy of ploughing out and re-seeding 
might make it possible to fatten younger cattle, arable farming 
is foreign to the district and the existing labour has not been 
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trained to the plough. The breeds of cattle selected and pre¬ 
ferred for grazing are Lincoln Reds, Herefords and Devons. 
Mr. Hayr has not grazed many Irish stores, since he prefers 
homc-biod cattle, though he contends the Irish cattle are much 
better than they were. 

In the main, one batch of cattle, numbering from -150 to 500, 
depending on the season, arc bought in. Maiden heifers arc 
preferred to bullocks since they mature much more quickly, 
though the feeding of these is recognised to be a practice which 
is not always in the best interests of the country, having regard 
to the future supply of store cattle. The average hveweight of 
the stores which are liked is between 9 to 10 cwt., and Mr. Hayr 
estimates that his cattle make an average increase in liveweighl 
of 2J cwt. during the grazing season. The selling of the tat 
cattle is principally a private trade, though occasionally they 
arc sold by weight. Most of the fat cattle go to London, 
Colchester and Chelmsford buyers. A proportion of the cattle 
will be normally marketed before the beginning of July, and the 
rest arc usually all away before the beginning of December. The 
returns in recent years have not justified the practice of extensive 
feeding of concentrates, and if cattle are kept on too late, tlic 
feeding of cako is inevitable. In 1930 Mr. Hayr only had ton 
cako-feed animals. 

With regard to the type oE sheep preferred, these in general 
are cross-brods, the greater part being by Suffolk rams out of 
Border Leicostor-Cheviot cross ewes, which is a type and cross 
very popular in the Midlands. These sheep are foxmd to suit 
the land very well and arc not so subject to scouring as is the 
case with some types. 

In attempting to study the prosperity or otherwise of the 
grazier, there are certain features which make his life an in¬ 
teresting one. Mr. Hayr considers that if one can be oei*tain 
of success the grazior’s life is an ideal one, since the farming is 
concerned mainly with the grazing season. So far as farming 
capital is conoorued, this is principally invested in live stock 
which are all cashed within nine months. In the old days this 
fact used to be regarded in a favourable manner by the banka, 
since the grazier could command generous overdrafts, though 
this is not so marked in those days. The labour bill is a parti¬ 
cularly small one. Thus Mr. Hayr employs five men—or one 
man per 300 acres of land. Those men in the “ dead ” season 
have sufficient to keep them busy, since they are employed in 
clot Ri>rcading, the cleaning out of ditches and the laying of 
hedges. 

The financial soundness of this type of fanning is, however, 
wrapped up in the price of stores on the one hand and the price 
of fat cattle on the other. The grazier’s ideal is to be able to 
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buy the stores at the same price per live cwt. as that at which 
they are sold fat. This, however, is very rarely realised, ior 
even in the pre-war days when supplies were easier to get, it was 
customary to pay about 2s. to 3s. more per live cwt. for stores 
than the outgoing price. It is now usual, however, to have to 
pay as much as 6s. per live cwt. more for stores, and in some cases 
much more. Experiences of this character greatly affect the 
returns and therefore the profits, and it is easy to lose a good 
deal of money. Thus 1930 was not a good year so far as cattle 
returns were concerned, but sheep have proved the salvation in 
Ml*. Hayr’s case. The risks which the grazier has to face apart 
from bad fat cattle prices are princip^y losses in live stock. 
Mr. Hayr estimates his casualties at 10 to 15 cattle per year 
on the average. 

The only side-line which Mr. Hayr has been interested in at 
Tur Langton Manor is horse-breeding, though the attention paid 
to this has diminished in recent years. Mr. Hayr is, however, 
already famous as the breeder of the celebrated Shire Stallion 
Harborough ITulli Secundus, a double London Championship 
winner and a successful sire. 

Although the system of farming engaged in by Mr. is 
of a perfectly straightforward type, it is one in which he takes 
great pride, Evei^hing testifies to methodical management, 
for apart jErom the evenness of the grazing, the fences and gates 
are all maintained in good condition. The hedges are laid every 
ten or twelve years, but the young shoots are allowed to grow 
up again for shelter purposes. Sorting pens have been con¬ 
structed in several fields to facilitate the selection and drafting 
of the feeding cattle as they become ready for market. Weed 
eradication is energetically pursued in summer and the thistles 
are hand-pulled. Indeed, the farm is maintained in a condition 
fit to show at any season of the year. 

In conclusion, I should like to acknowledge my indebtednosH 
to Sir Frederick Hiam, Mr. Baylis and Mr. Hayr for the facilities 
they gave me of going over their farms and for their great help 
in supplying all the material information contained in the fore¬ 
going pages. In the case of Mr. BayKs’s foaming system, my 
‘task was lightened by Mr. 0. S. Orwin’s review in the Oxford 
series dealing with ** Progress in English Farming Systems.’’ 

I should also like to add my thanks to the late Mr. C. J. B. 
Macdonald, last Editor of the Joubnal, who selected those 
examples of notable farming enterprises, and who in the first 
instance secured the necessary co-operation of the gentlemen 
concerned. 


Midland Agricultural College, 

Sutton Bonington, Loughborough. 


Heney 6. Robinsow. 
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AGRICULTURE IN WARWICKSHIRE. 

Warwiokshtiie is unique in that it is the central county of 
Ki-u^land, its coxinty town being about equidistant from the main 
poi-ts. Liverpool, Hull, Bri»stol, and London are all just over 
ninety miles away. It is a county of great beauty and of no 
mean historic and literary importance and its aptitude for grow¬ 
ing trees has earned it its title “ Leafy Warwickshire.’’ As a 
county it is undulating and well wooded not only with elm, 
which goes under the name of the Warwickshire weed, but also 
with oak,' which appears in great quantity. Its position natur¬ 
ally throws it on to the main lines of communication north and 
south and to some extent east and west. Two main railways, 
the Great Western and L.M.S., operate within its boundaries. 
The London-Holyhead Road (or the Watling Street) runs for a 
considerable distance along its boundary and the main trunk 
roads from London to the north and north-west pass through 
the middle of it. Canal services aboimd within the county 
as the London to Birmingham Canal goes through it for a very 
long distance and it includes several other canal systems. War¬ 
wickshire is therefore favourably situated—when farming produce 
is fetching remunerative prices on the markets—^for getting what 
is produced to a market. 

In order to get a clear conception of the county it is neces¬ 
sary to examine some of the statistical records which show that 
the total area excluding water is 604,864 acres, of which 476,197 
acres are devoted to crops and grass, and of this acreage accord¬ 
ing to the 1929 returns just under a quarter, namely 113,464 
acres, are arable. 

Warwickshire is an agricultural county with the exception 
of a small area in the north where the chief industry is coal 
mining, but this is confined to a strip from just north of Coventry 
to Nuneaton, Atherstono and Tamworth, and a tour over the 
county will readily convinco one how truly rural it is, given 
up almost entirely to agricultural pursuits. Despite the fact 
that Warwickshire is overrun by main roads, railways, etc., it 
is comparatively easy to find districts which leave the impres¬ 
sion that they are as far from the hum and bustle of the business 
life around them as if they were on the moors of Yorkshire 
or in the deep recesses of the glens of Scotland. A short account 
of the geology of the soils resulting from the different forma¬ 
tions may help the reader to form a dear conception of the 
differences in the systems of farming which prevail throughout 
the county. 

A glance at the geological map shows that the outstanding 
formations nin roughly north and south, but one can scarcely 
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start at one side and go through them in order since the oldest 
formations are to be found only in the northern end of the 
county. A narrow strip of Cambrian runs from Hartshill to tlu' 
Abbey Road Station at Nuneaton alongside the coal measures, 
providing us from the quarries with a very hard stone much 
used for road metal. 

The Coal Meastjbes. 

The coal measures, greater in extent, stretch from Binley 
just east of Coventry in a north-westerly direction to Tamworth 
and into StaflEordshire. The soil covering this varies very 
greatly from heavy sticky unkindly soil to light, poor and 
hungry soil. The farming, too, in this area is much influenced 
by the mining operations, being of second importance to coal 
mining. The clays associated with coal measures are difficult 
to cultivate, being mixed with a very flne silt derived from the 
coal measure shales. The soils in the area are subject to extreme 
and sudden variations which harass the cultivator considerably. 
Problems of drainage, an unhappy sequel to mining operations, 
often occur, and large areas of this land have become water¬ 
logged, or, at all events, show the necessity of having the drainage 
system overhauled or renewed, and large stretches along the 
river beds are in flood during wet periods, the land having 
become so flat and low lying that it is practically impossible to 
take the water off without incurring an enormous expense in 
pumping machinery. 

The soils in this area are generally considered to be rather 
poor agricultural soils ; but nevertheless they respond to liberal 
treatment. Occasional liming is essential for both the light and 
the heavy soils in order to maintain fertility due to the fact 
that these coal measure soils are naturally deficient in Umo 
and, in addition, in those areas where smoke abounds there 
may be deposits of acid material more or loss perpetually being 
put down. Potatoes and oats are the crops which give most 
satisfactory retums in this area, clover frequently fails owing 
generally to lack of lime. When lime is applied, the crop range 
can be widely extended and may include such crops as barley, 
sugar-beet, cabbages, broccoli, vetches. In this area the mixin 
section of the farm routine is the production of milk—all of 
which is not, however, consumed in the thickly populated 
mining area, but what is surplus to their requirements is des¬ 
patched to Birmingham or Coventry, where up to the end of 
last season it had found quite a ready sale. Very little rearing 
is done in this area, calves are sold when dropped and the system 
of taking only one or two calves and then feeding out is most 
often met with. Crops grown in the area are such as can 1)0 
iiiilized in the dairy; oats, beans, roots, and to a loss degree 
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potcitocN, whii*!! find a ready bale in the minins; villdgcb of the 
dibiriel together with some market-garden crops. 

Carboniferous Sandstone. 

The latest Carboniferous sandstone is found extending from 
llaxterley and Merevale in the north to Cubbington and Leek 
Wootton in the south. This red sandstone gives rise to a tract 
of good fertile land easy to work and capable of growing good 
lioavy crops of almost any sort—^hungiy but very responsive 
to good manuring, which includes potash and periodic liming. 
In some parts potato growing is carried on quite successfully 
witli areas of corn, sugar-beet and other roots. Much of this 
land, however, sufiEers from lack of lime, but on the whole stock 
do extremely well and stock-rearing is carried on—with success 
as may be seen from the high standards attained amongst the 
btock exhibited at the local shows. The farming in this belt 
may bo classified as mixed with dairying and stock-rearing. 

Tbiassio. 

Circling round this area on the east, south and west appears 
a narrow belt of Keuper sandstone running m to a very exten¬ 
sive area of Keuper marl. The latter covers rather more than 
half of the county and provides a heavy but fertile soil difficult 
to work on account of its sticky tendency. This area is through¬ 
out not completely Keuper on the surface, as large tracts are 
overlaid with different types of drift varying considerably in 
depth and type so that the Keuper appears offiy intermittently, 
often in small patches. According ^ the findings of the soil 
survey carried out by Mr. Morley Davies, the Advisory Chemist, 
at the Harper Adams College, the area stretching east of Stone- 
loigh, including Ryton, Prinoethorpo and Weston, contains large 
areas of drift from the Corley sandstone and marls, together 
with other drift formations giving rise to a soil of a much heavier 
texture, Much of the land of this area has proved too difficult 
to work owing to the repeated variation in soil to be retained 
as arable and has been put down to grass, providing a good 
herbage for dairy stock. Young stock do very weU in some 
sections of this area, particularly where they are on the true 
Keuper maxi, but the portions of drift which appear in patches 
vary; some of these patches are distinctly liable to give rise 
to trouble amongst calves, for example husk (or hoose) seems to 
appear more prevalent on the glacial sands and gravels where 
a distinct Ihne deficiency is met with, and yet fidds on the 
same farm where the Keuper marl comes up to the surface can 
carry calves without a trace of husk being noted. The area is 
devoted very largely to the production of liquid milk for Bir- 
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mingham and Coventry maikeis together with mixed farming 
and some stock rearing. 


Lias. 

The area running down the eastern side of the county— 
southward into Oxfordshire and Gloucestershue—^is covered with 
lias clay and is practically all under grass. Although at one 
time the whole of this area, which compared vith the other parts 
of the county has very few trees, has been under the plough, 
the excessive cost of cultivation has forced the occupiers to 
abandon wheat and beans and put down to grass. The grass, 
too, is indiSerent in quality; much of the land indicates that 
the existing drainage systems need overhauling, or in some 
eases renewing—some of the drains having been put in too dee]) 
to function effectively. To dressings of phosphates this class 
of land has given a re^y response and m some eases, to dressings 
of potash ako. The stock seem to take to the grass more readily 
after potash applications; the whole area, too, seems to be 
rather short of available nitrogen. At any rate, marked im¬ 
provement of the grass takes place very soon after nitrogenous 
dressings, and it seems apparent that much could be done to 
improve this area by adopting more intensive methods of treat¬ 
ment, such as grazing more systematically, and applying more 
manures, especially nitrogen. The land is usually cold and late, 
but in a few instances the intensive treatment has demonstrated 
that grass can be got quite early. This area is devoted very 
largely to grazing of older classes of stock. Young stock are 
not grazed in thS area as they are not suited to this class ot 
land. Herefords, Crossbred-Hereford-Shorthorn, or Shorthorns 
predominate here. 


AnLtrvixJM. 

There is a narrow stretch of alluvium down the Avon Valley 
wiiich provides the main portion of the richest arable laud oa})able 
of growing any type of crop. Farmers have taken up sugai*- 
beet growing and have raised a good marketable crop for i\n^ 
last two or three years. On this alluvial stretch in the soiilh- 
west of the county, market-gardening has been gradually crec])- 
ing north-eastward from Evesham. Such crops as plums, api)leH 
and green crops are grown. Along this fringe round Stratford, 
Wellesbourne, Warwick, Coventry, some stock-rearing and dairy¬ 
ing is also carried on. 


Topooeajphy, 

The county as a whole cannot be described as high—^the 
highest points, namely, the ridge from Bulkington to Corley, 
being about 800 feet above sea-levol. This ridgo forms the 
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watershed between north and south: to the north tributaries 
of the Trent have their origin, and to the south side runs the 
Avon and its tributaries. There is also a rather high ridge 
running along the southern boundary, including Edgehill and 
the higher ground round Long Compton. “ The main river 
of Warwickshire,” to quote Brewer, “ is the Avon, but concern¬ 
ing the course of the minor rivers the Bhymes of Drayton may 
suffice ”— 

" How Ardon of hor rills and riverets doth dispose: 

By Alcoster how Alno and Arrow easily flows, 
and mildly being mixed, to Avon hold their way. 

And likewise toward the North how lively tripping Bhea ; 
T'attond tho lustier Tame, is from her foimtain sent, 

So little Colo and Blyth go on with him to Trent. 

His Tamworth at the last he in his way doth win, 

Thero playing him awhile till Anchor should come in.” 

The Avon rises in the north-east and flows in a south-westerly 
direction through the county and leaves it at Salford ftiors, 
going on down through Worcestershire to join the Severn. The 
Avon divides Warwickshire into two portions and according to 
Brewer’s writing in 1814 these portions were known as the Feldon 
or open country, and the Weldon or the Woodland area. The 
Beldon lies to the south-east of the river Avon and takes in all 
that stretch of country now mainly under grass but which just 
prior to his time had been largely under cultivation in open 
fields. The enclosures were being made between 1760 and 1800, 
for Wedge, writing in 1794, states that at that time there were 
still 60,000 acres of open field land. The Weldon was all the 
portion of the county lying to the north-west of tho river and 
was always termed Arden and was perhaps rightly claimed by 
Drayton to have been tho largest of the British forests, as it 
extended from the Avon to the Severn on the west and the 
Trent on the north. It is impossible to think qi the Avon or to 
traverse Warwickshire without realising the world-wide import¬ 
ance of this part of England. Stratford-on-Avon, the birth¬ 
place of our greatest poet and playwright, Shakespeare, is 
visited annually by hundreds of thousands of admirers who 
gather from aU ends of the earth to pay tribute to his wonderful 
gonius. The farming of that area is also influenced by the 
demand for vegetables, meat and milk, and other farm produce 
required by this passing population. 

SraoiAD Ebatuebs. 

Tho land in this county is broken up into small farms averag¬ 
ing round about 160 acres and in many instances less, the average 
size of the enclosures bemg about 16 acres and of rather older 
enclosures 8 to 10 acres. Rome of the farms have changed hands 
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rather frequently in more modern times owing to the selling up 
of estates which has taken place within the last 10 to 12 yccirs. 
This, too, has been responsible for the increased nunibcr of 
xmfortunate owner occupiers. 

The fences of quicks are generally good and it is safe to assume 
that it is a coimty second to none for fences, as the occupiers 
make a regular practice of laying and plashing a proportionate 
length of fencing every year. Some, it is true, neglect to give 
the necessary annual attention to their fences and have allowed 
them to become gappy and useless and been obliged to giaze 
their land extensively to the detriment of their pastures. In 
this connection, hunting has played an important rdle in creating 
a strong incentive for the farmers to keep their fences in order. 
Many farmers enjoy a day out with the hounds and realise not 
only the advantage of a good fence to the huntsman as well 
as to himself, but also the lurking danger of a fence patched with 
wire and rails. The hunts, however, on their part encourage 
the farmers within their country to keep their fences in good 
repair by offering substantial prizes for competitions in hedge¬ 
cutting. The county is hunted by three packs—the Warwick¬ 
shire, the North Warwickshire, and the Atherstono. 

The land under arable cultivation is well farmed by men who 
are ever willing to try out new and progressive ideas and new 
crops. The land is farmed generally in a four or five course 
rotation, namely: (1) roots, wheat, seeds, wheat (or oats); or 
(2) roots, oats, seeds, seeds (both mown), wheat, oats, although 
great variations exist in the cropping and crops are sometimes 
added to or dropped from the rotation according to the pros¬ 
pects of the market and the condition of the land. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of the roots acreage is devoted to potatoes ; 
about 7,505 acres were grown in 1927. This “ potato patch 
is concentrated round the thickly populated areas particularly 
the north-east of Birmingham, Coventry and the north of tlfo 
county. An interesting point arises with regard to method 
adopted in one of these areas. The particular growei*s arc cater¬ 
ing for a definite market demand and the poUtoes are ])lantod 
at the width of three to four foet apart, consequently growing 
a high percentage of ware of big size. A brief glance at tlu^ 
statistics shows that although some years ago wheat was the 
main cereal grown its place has been taken in very great measure 
by oats. On June 4, 1923, the proportion was 34,856 acres of 
wheat to 23,003 acres of oats, whereas June 4,1928, it is 21,403 
acres of wheat to 24,213 of oats, the latter proving more valuable 
for use in feeding to stock when prices are unfavourable to tho 
grower. There ha« been, as will be noted from those figures, a 
considerable drop in the corn acreage, viz,, just over 10,000 
acres in the last six years, and this has been effected by laying 
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clown to permanent pasture particulaj: fields. An improvement 
on this would have been to increase the number of years in 
grass over the whole rotation by the introduction of a 3 or 4 
years' seeds mixture. This would, in many instances, have 
been done had there been an adequate water supply in all the 
arable fields for the stock. The area under corn has been reduced 
as desired, but the whole output of the farm has also suffered 
severely where the shorter rotation has been persisted in, and 
it is doubtful whether in the end the change has been attended 
by a real economy. 

One of the outstanding features of the agriculture of this 
county is tho gradual but complete transition which it has made 
during comparatively recent times. The county is now essen¬ 
tially a dairying county, producing milk almost entirely for the 
liquid milk market. Prior to this change there were only a small 
number of farmers engaged in dairying who were cheese makers 
and supplied a few local markets with Tnj lk; the remainder 
were cattle or sheep feeders. The development in dairying has 
come about very quickly and milk has been produced tempor¬ 
arily on farms where the equipment and facilities weie not en¬ 
tirely suitable for this purpose. The owners of the land have 
found that when the farm buildings were adapted for milk 
production the farm found a tenant much more readily and in 
this way rapid strides have been made to complete tho con¬ 
version of the whole county to dairying. The rearing of heifer 
calves only is to be found in several areas ; the bull calves find- 
mg their way to market for veal soon after they are dropped, 
Tho calves are reared on the smallest quantity possible of whole 
milk as tho leplacement by milk substitutes takes place about 
the fourth week—^the wholo milk always being required to main¬ 
tain tho basic supply agreed upon. The standard quality of 
the stock has improved considerably, but farmers by better u&o 
of their seeds in tho arable areas and the turning over to longer 
loys would probably give the young stock a better opportunity 
for growth and development. The cattle are mainly Dairy 
Shorthorns with a few herds of Priesians and Ayrshires for the 
dairy. The grazing cattle are drawn from a wide range, con¬ 
sisting mainly of Shoithoms, Horefords, and crosses of those 
breeds, Irish, Welsh, and some Devons. The graziers have 
passed through difficult times and their success lies in their 
experience in buying in; many have found it difficult to face 
the high price of stores in the spring owing to uncertainty of 
the prico of beef when they come to sell them out. 

Taking tho county through, it would be difficult to determine 
any breed of sheep holding pre-eminence. They are very mixed 
in type and breeding. There are a number of Cheviots, Suffolks, 
and half-breds, in short nearly every cross of note is to be found 
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in the county, but the Suffolk and Ryeland and Oxford tups 
are most commonly used. The general practice throughout the 
county is for a flying flock to be kept, or a flock at most kept 
for two crops of lambs. Some idea of the quantity of all stock- 
carrjdng capacity may be got from the statistics, which show 
that per 1,000 acres the following stock are maintained:— 


Cattle 260. 

Sheep - 510. 

Pigs - 69. 

Poultry, mcluding Duck«i, Geese, Tinkers - 1,541. 

Horses =- 36. 


HOBTIOULTUItE EST WaBWICKSHIRB. 

There are roughly 7,000 acres of the county devoted to Horti¬ 
culture. The growing areas of the county are divided into two 
fairly well detoed sections, which are as follows:— 

North of a line through east and west of Kenilworth the 
Horticultural work conducted is chiefly domestic in character, 
i.e., allotment work. This condition is most probably a result 
of industrialism around the cities of Birmingham, Coventry, 
and the town of Nuneaton. The smoke screen is probably 
entirely responsible for this kind of cultivation, for potatooH 
are the chief crop grown. The commercial fruit-growing areas 
are chiefly situate south of this line b^inning at the county 
town Warwick and extending to the south-west corner of the 
county, where around the townships of Stratford, Bidford, and 
Alcester cultivation is very intensive. Hero plums ai*o the 
chief tree fruit grown and extensive plantings of the local yellow 
and purple Pershore, yellow and purple egg plum, may bo seen 
covering large areas. Generally speaking, commercial apple¬ 
growing in these areas is not extensive, only a few oreliards 
being in evidence. A good deal of planting is now going on 
throughout the whole Avon Valley. The particular method 
of culture is most usually that of rows of trees 16 yards ai)ari 
intercropped with breaks of vegetables and soft fruits. The 
greater bulk of these intercrops comprise such bush fruits as 
raspberries, currants, gooseberries, and strawberries, while the 
chief market vegetables ^own are cabbages, brussols sprouts, 
cauliflowers, and broccoli. For a few miles north and south 
of this line of demarcation around the townships of Warwick, 
Kenilworth and Leamington, a good deal of underglass crops 
are grown commercially. These crops comprise tomatoes, 
cucumbers, grapes and lettuce of the cabbage varieties duly 
treated as catch crops. Many flowers which are grown for 
market in this area may be mentioned, chrysanthemums, bulbs 
of aU descriptions, and roses being the chief crops. 
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DRAININa. 

(Joiisidorablo portions of the county suffer through water¬ 
logging and require draining. Mole draining in the stronger 
land areas has been successfully carried out by several farmers, 
and this practice should bo encouraged. This has been a long¬ 
standing complaint in the county, as references are made to the 
necessity for more drainage by Wedge in 1794 and by Murray 
about twenty years later. Some of the land has been drained 
since the time referred to, but the drains in many instances 
have been put in too deep to be of much service. Mention should 
not be omitted of the early efforts to rid the land of its surplus 
water by Elkington, who commenced his work at Princethorpe 
in this county in the eighteenth century. 

Traces of early land improvement schemes by means of 
irrigation are to be found in several parts of this county, more 
particularly at Arbury, and Stretton Baskerville, where the 
earthworks can stiU be seen. 

CXJLTTVATIOljr. 

The county is on the whole well cultivated, but it would 
appear that there is a tendency on the lighter classes of land 
to carry the deep cultivation too far into the spring and summer 
months. The average rainfall is just under 28 inches and rather 
prolonged spells of &y weather set in in periods during summer 
the drastic effect of which may be mitigated by shallower culti¬ 
vation with the object of preserving the soil moisture in the 
light, sandy and gravelly land. 

The care and handling of the farmyard manure requires some 
further attention. This valuable improver of the soil is all too 
frequently allowed to lie about and waste away, often exposed 
to the leaching action of rain and seldom sufficiently compressed 
in the heaps in order to reduce to a minimum the amount of 
fermentation which takes place, so conserving the value of the 
manure as a plant food. 

Markets. 

fn addition to the important market for cattle and sheep 
at Rugby and the large pig market at Birmingham, there are 
thirteen other markets for live stock throughout the county. These 
are all auction markets, and in view of the proximity of many 
of them to each other it seems desirable that some movement 
towards centralisation should take place, if only to allow more 
Wyers to get together and make a keener competition and also 
to save the time of buyers which must be wasted in having 
to attend such a huge number of small (or comparatively small) 
markets. Eugby is by far the largest cattle and sheep market 
in the county and it is estimated that from July to Decf^mber, 
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the busy season, as many as 1,000 fat cattle are sold by auction 
in this market per week. The local biitclicrs fill up their supplies 
and the surplus is sent further afield to the cities of Birmingham, 
Coventry and elsewhere. Dining the store cattle seasons, as 
many as 1,000 store cattle per week are sold by private treaty 
to graziers in the surrounding counties and a market for daily 
cattle and calves is growing rapidly. Sheep are sold in large 
numbers in this market, for during the year ending March 31, 
1926, 103,593 sheep were passed through for sale. Pigs and 
also live poultry are also sold by auction in this market. The 
other markets cater largely for local supplies. There are fourteen 
markets in Warwickshire where a wholesale trade in fruit and 
vegetables is carried on to dispose of the large and increasing 
supplies produced mainly in the south-west of the county and 
stretching north to Warwick and Bearley. At a number of live 
stock markets there are auction sales for eggs and live poultry. 
Wool is sold by auction at Rugby and Stratford-on-Avon. 

Labour. 

In the north of the county the supply of farm labour is 
greatly under the influence of the trade in the cities of Coventry 
and Birmiugham and the mining areas and Rugby. When 
the state of trade is prosperous it is usually not only difficult 
to get extra help as casual labour but also to retain many men 
who have apparently settled to farm work. The boys who 
drift into farm labour are not inclined to remain at it and drift 
towards the city with its many attractions. This general tend¬ 
ency has not been so acute owing to the annual shrinkage in 
arable land; but it must soon bo a pressing factor, as there are 
not sufiS.cient young men coming forward to replace the old ones. 

Casual labour is, as far as possible, done by piece-woik ancl 
as much of the other work on the farm is arranged to bo done 
in this way as possible by several of the more oiitorprising 
lamicrs. 

The increasing tendency for farmers to go in for dairying has 
had the effect of creating a demand for milkers. (Jood niilkeis 
and stock men are usually scarce. 

Agbicxjltural Instbuotcon. 

It would be lacking in a paper of this kind to omit all refereiiee 
to the provisions made for Agiicultural Instruction. Lectures 
]n agriculture were being conducted as far* back as 1890-91, 
when a series of lectures to farmers were arranged and carried 
out. ^ Prom then to 1910, however, no instruction of a very 
definitely agricrdtural nature was carried out except for tlie 
provision of dairying instniction which was carried on from 
about 1902 or ’03 at OUerton Grange, and later at Giifl House. 
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There was also some instruction given, from time to lime, in 
manual ];)rocessea such as hedging, thatcliing and veterinary 
hygiene. Tn 1911, an Agiicullnral Rducalion Committee was 
formed and an Agrieultiiial Organiser was appointed, and from 
this time daios the provision of agricultural instruction and 
advice to farmers. IVom then onwards Young Farmers’ Classes 
have boon carried out as part of the routine from which arise the 
Discussion Clubs. Instruction and advice is also given in such 
allied subjects as Dairying, Poultry-keeping and Horticulture, 
by staffs trained specially to deal with both the practical and 
technical aspects of these subjects. The county is in the West 
Midland, or Harper Adams College, Advisory Province, and 
consequently, has a call on services of the technical advisers 
there whenever matters of a very scientific nature arise in con¬ 
nection 'with soils, insect pests and diseases of farm crops, bac¬ 
teriology, farm costings and accounts, and animal diseases. The 
college also provides facilities for sons of farmers and farm 
workers and others in the county for courses of instruction by 
means of reduced fees. Additional assistance is also provided 
by the County (^ouncil by the award of scholarships which are 
granted annually as an inducement for those about to enter 
the industry so that they may acquire an intimate knowledge 
of it. The scholarships are available for courses in Agriculture, 
Poultry-keeping, Dair 3 rilng, Horticulture, and during the last 
few years there has been an increasing demand for them from 
farmers’ and farm workers’ sons. The standard of quality of 
the milk supply has been very considerably improved as a 
result of instruction provided through the Clean Milk Competi¬ 
tions which have been carried out annually for tho last four years. 

The members of tho staff of tho County Agricultural Bdxica- 
tion Committee maintain constant close contact with the farmers 
throughout tho county and are always available for giving advice 
regarding the various branches of their work. 

Willi \M Ikoks. 

County ^duration Offioo, 

Wuiwick. 


LIVE STOCK IN WARWICKSHIRE 

Wabwioksiobb may justly claim to be one of the most interest¬ 
ing ootmties in England. Is it not renowned in literary history 
beyond any other region of the surface of the globe as the native 
county of Shakespeare ? 


" For the man of all men it a Warwjokfihiro man.” 
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Qeograpliically it is the heart of England and commercially its 
brain as far as some important industries are concerned. The 
soil is fertile, about five-sixths of the total area is under cultiva¬ 
tion and the holdings are sizeable. But we are here concerned 
with its live stock, and in that connection we can say that, as 
far back as the middle of the eighteenth century Warwickshire 
was a household word in the breeding of good stock. Happily, 
that reputation, more or less, still exists to-day. 

Who has not walked along the banks of the glorious Avon 
and not been impressed with the well-bred cattle gi*azing in 
those fertile meadows 1 Who has not wandered among the 
stately elms of Claverdon and not seen those splendid Hummel 
Doddies, the massive Scotch Shorthorns and the friendly Eed 
Polls all belonging to various breeders in the vicinity ? Hard-})y 
and a little to the north-east can be seen a few excellent examples 
of that fine old Warwickshire breed—^the Longhorn—^in the 
possession of gentlemen, some of whom are descendants of the 
breeders in bygone days. Around Leamington Spa, southwards 
and eastwards there will be found some of the finest specimens 
of the present-day Dairy Shorthorns in the hands of well-known 
breeders whose names are to be reckoned with throughout the 
length and breadth of England in the breeding of good live 
stock. Although the Dairy Shorthorn largely predominates 
throughout the county, it must not be forgotten that there arc 
herds of other well-known breeds of cattle which are performing 
just as useful a function in their own particular sphere. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s Eetums for 1930 show a total 
head of all live stock (excluding poultry) of 393,534. As statistics 
for each branch of the industry are given under the separate 
headings, sufiice it to say for the present that, with a total area 
under crops and grass of 473,707 acres, it would appear that 
Warwickshire has a considerable stake in the live-stock indunl ry 
of this country. 


Eakly Piootbrs, 

*A complete History of British Live Stock could not bo 
written without the county of Warwick looming large iti its 
pages. About the year 1750 there lived at CJanley, near (Joventry, 
Mr. Webster, who possessed a very notable herd of Longhorns, 
His nation-wide reputation as a breeder very soon inducc<l 
Bakewell, of Dishley, to pay him a visit which resulted in Bake- 
well pinchasing two heifers with which to augment and improve 
his herd at Dishley. From the results of this purchase th<% 
famous bull “ Twopenny ” came into being. Although Webstet* 
was the outstanding breeder at that time, there were several other 
good herds in the county, notably those of Mr. Twycross, of 
Canley, and Samuel Burbery, of Wroxhall. At Rollright, too, 
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oil the borders of Warwickshire and Oxfordshke, was located 
the well-known herd belonging to Mr. Fowler, who incidentally 
})urchascd “ Twopenny ” from Mr. Bakewell, thereby making a 
name for himself throughout England as one of its foremost 
breeders and cattle improvers. The above-named gentlemen 
led the way in live-stock improvement and enabled the county 
of Warwick to occupy no mean place in the agricultural world 
at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. 

With the advent of the Durham Ox and the quicker-maturing 
Shorthorn the Longhorn cattle went largely out of favour, but, 
as already mentioned, the county still possesses a few Wds, 
which, of course, have been greatly improved. 

Delving into the past history of the Longhorn, it might be 
of interest to quote here the following notice in the possession 
of one of the present-day breeders:— 

February 26i/i, 1787. 

bo pen at the Coach and Horses, Bartholomew Close, near West- 
SniithHeld 

at SiXPJB]]!7CS! oaoh. 
the Labok and BiCAXTTirxTL 
Wabwiokshike Ox. 

A BifiAXJTiT'un Long-Horned Wabwioxsbikb Ox, well worth Hie notice 
of all GiQJSTiiij 2 MiO]sr, OjFiAziKits, BtTTOHEBS and Fabicbbs : ho was bred in 
Wahwick Oastlu Pabk by Riohabd RtjssblIi of Lillinoton, near 
Warwiok ,• ho is gonorally allowed to bo equal (if not superior) in Weight, 
B(^auty and Kiuemess of Flesh to anything of the kind ever yot bred, in 
This, or any other Kingdom ; and is supposed, by very coinpotent Judges, 
to weigh 280 Stone, if slaughtered. 

The sai<l Btohabd BusbjsxiD has bred several of the same kind of 
Bjsasts, oqtial in Beauty, and near the enormous Weight above-mentioned. 

As in cattle, so wore there horse, sheep and pig pioneers, 
although their names do not occupy such prominence as those 
of the cattle-breeding industry, doubtless owing to cattle being 
the first species of live stock to be improved. 

Oaixlb. 

Blessed with a fertile soil, equable climate, excellent shelter 
and medium-sized farms, it is only natmral that Warwickshire 
should be termed a live-stock comity, or rather a breeding 
county, since the breeding of good stock occupies the attention 
of almost every farmer. 

When the Royal was last held in the county in 1898 there 
were, according to tlie official figures of the Mnisfcty of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries, a total of 102,536 cattle divided up as 
follows: Cows and heif^s in milk or in calf, 35,233; other 
cattle, 67,303. The returns as at June 4, 1930, were: Cows 
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and heifers in milk or in calf, 46,457 ; other cattle, 65,f2G ; a 
total of 111,883. An examination of the foregoing figures will 
show that the increase is confined to cows and heifers in milk 
or in calf, this fact being entirely due to the increased demand 
for milk production through the rapid expansion and conse¬ 
quently the increasing populations of Coventry and Birmingham. 
It must, therefore, be deduced from the above that the prevail¬ 
ing breeds of cattle in the northern half of the county at least 
are those of the dairy strain, and, although here and there one 
finds British Friesians and other purely dairy cattle, the dominant 
breed is the Shorthorn, formerly of the dual purpose typo but 
now with more pronounced dairy characteristics. The evolution 
of the modern Dairy Shorthorn in those parts was the natural 
outcome of the demand for more milk, but it is pleasing to 
notice that the Warwickshire farmer has not forgotten about 
the beast when breeding dairy cattle. Far from it. He has 
never believed in putting all his eggs into one basket, and so 
we find his holding to-day well stocked not only with good-class 
dairy cows but also with weU-bred heifers, a few fattening cattle 
with the necessary sheep, pigs and poultry, a combination that 
is admirably suited to the system of farming. It may well bo 
called Leafy Warwickshire for it abounds in excellent shelter 
for all classes of stock. 

The cattle to be found in the extreme southern end of the 
county differ somewhat from those in the north, and this is to 
be expected since the soil in these parts is less fertile and, con- 
sequentlj^ the land is largely laid down to grass or lias been 
in grass for a great many years. Grazing, fattening and a little 
dairying are the main occupations of the farmers, and hero, too, 
they are fortunate in an immediate outlet for theii’ goods, having 
the towns of Rugby, Hhipston-oir-Stour and Warwick, all fairly 
large distiibutive and consuming centres, in close proximity. 
The types of cattle to be seen grazing in the fields are vShorthorns, 
Herefords, their respective crosses with each other, and tlu^ 
Polled Angus and his crosses with the Shorthorn. All of these 
types do well on this land. It is only witliiu recent yeai’S that 
the Angus has got a foothold here, but he is making his preH<nK*e 
felt, perhaps largely on account of the incessant demand by th(i 
people for small joints. Still there is room for all, and, wlien 
the feeder learns more and more about the production and 
fattening of quick-maturing stock, the type of beast that is 
desired will be forthcoming. 

Like most counties, Warwickshire can also pxxt up its quota 
of inferior bulls (few though they be), but the trend of opinion 
is veering towards the compulsory dimination of this undesirable, 
which, in the end, cannot help but result in good for all aiul 
haim to none. 
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Without making any oompaiiisonR with other countios, War¬ 
wickshire cattle will always command a certain admiration from 
those who may bo privilogetl to traverse Shakespeare’s native 
land. 


Houses. 

In tho palmy days of hoavy-horee breeding Warwiokdiire 
possessed as fine specimens of the Shire Breed as could be found 
anywhere in England. In fact, the London Shire and other 
important shows throughout the land were considered incom¬ 
plete without entries from Warwickshire, and the past prize-lists 
will inform us that these entries more than held their own. 
Notwithstanding the ups and downs of heavy-horse breeding tho 
popular Shko is the draught horse of Warwickshire at the present 
time. Many a fine Shire gelding bred in the county has been 
sold to the corporations of Birmingham, Coventry and cities 
farther afield. Even to-day, despite the depressed state of the 
industry, splendid specimens of this breed are to be seen on 
many of the farms and in the towns. The Horse Breeding Act 
of 1918 revolutionised the draught-horse trade throughout the 
country, and although at one time it was thought that motor 
power would entirely abolish the heavy horse, this splendid 
fellow is still to the fore and coming back stronger than ever. 
Economy in transport stiU requires the heavy horse, and the 
improved type of Shire that is gradually being evolved will 
continue to hold his place on the farms and in the commercial 
world too. Warwickshire possesses several excellent breeders 
who are working on up-to-date lin^ and producing the type of 
Shire that is wanted. 

The total number of agricultural horses in Warwickshire in 
1808 was 15,646, and the number in 1030 was 11,057. The 
difference of 4,589 is not a very big drop when it is reab'sed 
that a considerable portion of ^le arable land has had to bo 
given up for the expansion of Birmingham and Coventry. Also, 
the modern road and inoreased motor traffic have undoubtedly 
helped towards this roduotion. However, the Warwickshire 
farmer is still a lover of a good draught horse and always will 
be so long as he has land to plough and manure to cart. 

Heavy-weight Hunters. 

For generations Warwickshire has been a happy hunting- 
ground not only for the wily fox but for heavy-weight hunters. 
And this is where many farmers have developed a very useful 
and profitable siddine in addition to their ordmary pursuits. 
Many, indeed, are tiie hair-raising exploits of the farmers in 
the hunting-field. He is usually wdl mounted and can invariably 
hold his own among the first flighters. Unfortxxnately, the ne«l 
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for strict economy has lessened the number to be seen in the 
saddle to-day, but he is nevertheless as keen on light-hors(^ 
breeding as he ever was. The Premium Thoroughbred Stallion 
has been of considerable assistance to him in his breeding opera¬ 
tions, but he has horse breeding so much in his bones that it 
is natural for him to turn out a really good hunter at a meet 
or for sale. As long as fox-hunting exists, and it is a popular 
sport in the county of the Elm, so long will Warwickshire con¬ 
tinue to breed the type of hunter that is wanted. Thus, when 
in Shakespeare’s land the traveller will see good draught horses 
and excellent specimens of the hunter type and practically all 
bred in the county. 


Agricultural historians of the early nineteenth century all 
refer to the “ Old Warwickshire Breed,” which was a coarse 
long-woolled sheep and severely criticised at the time as an 
unprofitable species. Doubtless a just estimate judging by the 
following picture:— 

** His frame large and loose, his bones heavy, his logs long and thick, 
his chine as well as his rump as sharp as a hatchett, his skin rattling on 
his ribs like a skeleton covered with parchment.” 

Notwithstanding the above indictment, this old breed evidently 
had some merit, for we learn that a dispute arose between the 
great Bakewell and a well-known Warwickshire breeder as to 
the merits of the Improved Leicester and the Old Warwickshire 
Breed. History relates that these gentlemen eventually agreed 
on a cross between the two as being the best sheep at that time. 
This improved sheep continued to be bred in Warwickshire long 
after Bakewell’s death, but, as science advanced and the palates 
of the people became more refined, there was a gradual change 
over to the shorter woolled and quicker-maturixig varieties. This 
evolution particularly suited the arable farmer, as it permitted 
him to feed off so many sheep annually for the immediate con- 
sumption of the rising population of Birmingham and Coventry, 
In those days a log of lamb was practically unheard of in the 
houses of the great, so that only two or three shear sheep were 
put into the folds for fattening. But with rapid developments 
in sheep breeding taking place all over England the Old War¬ 
wickshire Breed gradually lost its identity, and in its place othei* 
sheep were brought into the county from near-by centres. 
Oxford Downs, Snropshires and Southdowns have all been 
favourites at one time or another. So, to-day, Warwickshire 
oarmot boast of any particular breed that is indigenous to the 
county. Of course, it does not pretend to be a sheep county 
and does not possess now more than a handful of breeders, who, 
therefore, deserve every encouragement in their herculean efforts 
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to improve the stock. Content are the farmeis with their o'WJi 
particular taiicy of cross-breeds, whatever they may be Many 
are home bred, but a large proportion is imported from neighbour¬ 
ing counties and from the North. According to the Ministry’s 
figures, there was a drop of over forty thousand sheep in the 
county between the years 1898 and 1929. At June 4th, 1930, 
the sheep population was 232,417. 

With more up-to-date knowledge of sheep husbandry, it is 
to be hoped that Warwickshire will improve on its present 
system of selection and gradually evolve a more uniform type 
of sheep. 

Pigs. 

Here, again, Warwickshire can claim a certain amount of 
notoriety as the birthplace of the Tamworth pig. In the eight¬ 
eenth century dark red and grizzly pigs were general in those 
jiarts of the Midland counties where a considerable number of 
oak and beech trees wore grown. Although the real origin of 
the Tamworth is somewhat obscure, it first became noticeable 
as a distinct breed in the district surrounding the town of Tam¬ 
worth in the north-east corner of Warwickshire—Whence its name. 
I^he breed has been kept perfectly pure and is quite distinct 
from any other variety known in this country. Although not 
a general favourite throughout the land, the cross between a 
Tamworth boar and a Berkshire sow produces excellent bacon 
pigs. These two breeds were general favourites for many years 
imtil the rise of the Large White which ousted them from popu¬ 
larity. Even in Marshall’s days the Large White was the 
favourite breed, although of a much larger kind than is seen 
to-day. At one time there was no county in England where 
more bacon was cured and consumed in proportion to its size 
than in Warwickshire. So, to-day, the dominating breed of 
pig is the Large White. In most instances the boar of this 
breed is used for crossing either with Large or Middle Whites. 
In some districts the Large Black pig is favoured, especially 
wh(w this cross with the white pig finds a good market. 

During the past thirty years statistics tell us that there has 
l)cen little change in the pig populations. The returns for 1930 
show a total of 31,608. The gradual elimination of the non- 
pedigree boar has benefited this industry, but the real improve¬ 
ment came with the location throughout the county of premium 
boars under the Live-Stock Scheme. The Warwickshii*e farmer 
is keenly alive to the importance of the pig branch of his business 
and is taking considerable pains to breed not only the best but 
also the type that is required by the market 

Livn-STOOK Imtbovbment. 

Since the War great strides have been made in Warwickshire 
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ill the improvement of the btock, principally owing to the influence 
of the Ministry of Agriculture’s Live-Stock Scheme. At one* 
time a certain apathy towards the scheme existed among the 
farmers, but as the value of the scheme was being evidenced hcj'e 
and there, practically every part of the county to-day is covered 
by some branch of it. In ah probability the medium size of 
the holdings and their proximity to each other was fruitful ground 
to work on, but, nevertheless, the practical interest taken in all 
branches of the scheme has given the Warwickshire farmer an 
impetus to further improve his stock that could not, perhaps, 
be got in any other way. He is learning the value of breeding 
the best. In certain districts, and particularly in the are<i 
around Corley and Canley made famous by Webster, the Long¬ 
horn breeder, the scheme has shown up to wonderful advantage. 
There the farmers are all using premium bulls, boars and stallions, 
and it is a rare treat to walk round the district and see field 
after field of splendidly bred coloury cattle, a uniform typo of 
pig on the holdings and good draught horses in the plough. So 
stock-proud are the owners that they manage to hold an annual 
and most successful Agricultural Show among themselves and 
exhibit stock that would grace any county show. The Live- 
Stock Scheme has been a boon to these parts. But other dis¬ 
tricts, too, especially in the rearing areas in the South, are 
benefiting by the location of high-class premium sires. Where 
a district has failed to take advantage of the scheme in the past 
it is pleasing to notice that the farmers there are endeavouring 
to emulate the example that has been set them by their neigh¬ 
bours and are now taking a more intelligent and practical interest 
in the great good that the scheme is doing. Apart from the 
location of premium sires and the travelling of high-claiSS premium 
stallions the Warwickshire farmers have vastly increased their 
knowledge of economical milk production through the milk- 
recording branch of the scheme. The urgent need for economy 
has somewhat affected the membership of the County Milk 
Recording Society, but the lesson has been learned, and thoiv 
are better dairy herds in the county to-day than there wore, 
bajr, ten years ago. Where official recording has ceased private 
weighing is being largely carried on. There are thirty-threi* 
premium bulls and ffiteen premium boars located with five 
Heavy Horse Societies operating in the county, and the Millc 
Recording Society has a membership of 128. 

Only good can come from the operations of the Live-Stock 
Scheme and the English fanner to-day is conscious of that fact. 

Poultry. 

Warwickshire has never been looked upon as a poultry 
county in the same way as Lancashire, Essex and several other 
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couuticss. In 1928, according to Sir Edward Brown’s figures, the 
oKceHH consumption of eggs over and above production amoimts 
to £1,33(5,000. Howovor, that year saw a remarkable change, 
broi^ht about no doubt by the genei'al farmer realising the 
economic value of poultry on the farm. Whilst the increase in 
fowls on agrioulUiral holdings in the coimty from 1927 to 1928 
was 20,224, the increase from 1928 to 1929 was 44,169, or 
more than double. The industry may truthfully be said to be 
“ booming.” 

Anyone who had travelled through Warwickshire three years 
ago and made the same journey to-day could not help being 
impressed with the mushroom-Uke growth of obviously new 
poultry houses which have sprung up about the countryside. 
Thus has educational work been successful in convincing the 
farmer that housing poultry in “ any old building ” failed to 
produce eggs in winter when egg prices wore at the highest. 

Warwio^hiro has lying at its door one of the best markets 
in England for its produce, namely, Birmingham, with its huge 
industrial area. Coventry and Rugby also absorb a large share 
of the produce, and, in winter, piices rule high and demand is 
never met. 

Every cormty is said to have its own peculiar preference for 
a certain breed of fowl, and in Warwickshire the preponderance 
of Rhode Island Rods is very marked. This is probably due 
to the fact that the climate of the county requires a hardy 
breed. 

One of the chief factors in encouraging the growth of egg 
production was the scheme inaugurated in 1927 % the County 
Agricultural Education Committee of approved poultry-breeding 
farms. These farms are under the sujwrvision of the County 
Poultry Instructor and all stock must be trap-nested and tested 
for Bacillary White Diarrhoea. In 1927 the number of approved 
farms was six and 10,000 eggs and chicks were distributed. In 
1930 there were twelve farms and orders were placed for about 
30,000 eggs and chicks. The reports circulated by farmers at 
markets of the production of eggs from the pullets obtained from 
these approved farms quickly spread, and in consequence the 
majority of these farms are booked up by the end of May for 
the ensuing season. 

Disease is always a factor to be reckoned with in poultry- 
keeping, especially that scourge in chicks called Bacillary White 
Diarrhoea. Preventive measures are usually left to the indivi¬ 
dual, but the County A^oultural Education Committee deter¬ 
mined to stamp out this particular disease as regards chicks 
raised in the county. Poultry breeders were invited to co-operate 
by having their breeding stock blood-tested through the county 
scheme. A pathologist was engaged to take the blood Ramifies 
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and carry out the tests. Arrangements were made to have all 
the testing carried out at one period and the expenses pooled. 
The cost being reduced to the lowest possible figure proved an 
inducement to breeders, and in 1930 10,000 fowls were tested 
Table-poultry production has not met with success in the 
county, for the chief reason that the local wholesale buyers prefer 
to obtain the chickens and fowls alive. In consequence the only 
table poultry produced by the farmers is the surplus cockerels 
and old hens. 

In the coming autumn the county authorities are estab¬ 
lishing an Egg Laying Trial, thus coming into line with most 
of the other counties; and these trials should prove a further 
incentive to extend the poultry industry within the county. 

Alexander Skinner. 

Buckshorns, Boreham, 

Chelmsford. 


ECONOMICS IN PIG PRODUCTION. 

The profitable study of any business must start with what is 
chronologically the wrong end. It is the last stage and not 
the first stage of the long series of transactions common to all 
manufacturing which governs the whole process. So we begin 
by selling the pigs. Amd for this purpose we don’t sell it whole 
and aKve as the pig keeper does. We sell it dead and in small 
pieces, as rashers, sausages, balls of lard, ribs of pork, etc., 
cooked and in the dish; appetising to the nose, tasty in the 
mouth, and certain to provoke repeat orders for its merits of 
quality and price. Only with the knife and fork laid aside 
we can begin to go backwards through the long train of anxieties 
which led up to this happy state of digestive satisfaction. 

The first painful decision must now be taken. Is it the 
breakfast dish or the dinner dish on which we intend the 
offspring of Highborn Beauty III, and NuUi Secundus IV to 
appear ? This will be the first of many decisions which will 
fall to be made, and I see no reason why the pros and oorjs 
should not be set out in tabular form (see next page). 

It will be seen that the balance of pros and cons is very 
even. On balance since 1926 the much higher price for pork 
has probably turned the scale, but certainly a higher price is 
required, ftoximity to a first-class pork market, such as London 
or Birmingham, would probably be conclusive ; whilst Cornwall 
or Norfolk pig keepers will be well advised to consider bacon 
production on account of the distance from such markets. For 
whichever of the two markets we cater, it would be a mistake 
to imagine that we can have the best of both worlds. The 
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niai'ket for bacon -will probably be at ite lowcHt iii Septombej-, 
October, November and December, just when the pork-feeder-s’ 
pigs that were 12 weeks old, and under, in mid-May are coming 
on to the bacon market. 


FOR JiREAKFAST 
Bacou and Hatti 



1. Unlimited 1. Unprotected 

market. market. 

(£60,000,000 ) 

2. Longer period 2. Slower turn- 

of compara- over; killed 

tivo iinmun- at 160 lb. 

jty from dib- dead weight, 

oaao. 

3. S a 1 e a b 1 e 3. H o q u i r ob 

throughout more oxpon- 

yoar. sivo equip¬ 

ment. 

4. 21-25 per 

(*ent. loHH 
from live 
w'oight to 
doatl weight. 


TOR BINNKR OR LUNCHEON 


Pork 



1. Protcf'tcd 1. Very limited 

market. market. 

(£5,000,000.) 

2. Quirk turn- 2. Slaughtered 

ovei. KiUod abiiost as 

at 70-80 lb. boon as the 

d(*ad weight. period for 

disease is 
over. 

3. LobS oxpen- 3. Unsaleable 

sivo equip- mid-May to 

mont. mid - Sept., 

inclusive. 

4. Big^r weight 4. 30 per cent, to 

gain per lb. 35 per cent, 

of food con- losb from 

Humed, live weight 

to dead 
weight. . 


Having once decided for pork or for bacon, the next and 
consequent decision must be as to breed. This is a most vexed 
question, but equally should be studied from an economic stand¬ 
point, with perhaps a reference to the Smithfiold and Birmingham 
carcass competitions as a guide. 

I will contont mysdf with saying that the obvious Breeds 
or Crosses for pork must contain Berkshire or Middle White, 
and the same for bacon must contain the Large White on one 
side anyhow. The JPig Industry Council has issued an authorita¬ 
tive finding on this question, and 1 may perhaps safely set out 
the pros only as claimed by the respective breeders of such 
contrasting breeds as Berkshires and Large Whites. But I do 
not claim that this is exhaustive. 


BKRKtjHIBKS. 

Proa» 

Early maturity. 

Fine bone. 

Good quality fleeh. 

Good streak. 

Low loss ratio from livo to dead 
weight. 


LARGE WHlTEfcJ. 
Proa, 

Utters. 

White hair and no beedy-eut. 
Light back fat. 

Long sides. 

Finer shoulders. 
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Much may safely be left to the preference of the particular 
locality or market that is to be supplied. 

It should be remembered that the favourite pig of the district 
will often make an extra shilling or so in the store market and 
that for a breeder the sale of stores is at odd times more profitable 
than feeding. 

Now that the breed is settled, and I have skidded round that 
comer, the next problem is whether 

(а) to breed only, 

(б) to feed only, 

(c) to breed and feed. 

Now the choice of (a) was the undoing of a good half of the 
men who started to keep pigs after the War. In their case 
breeding meant breeding of pedigree stock, and it is fairly 
obvious that the breeders of pedigree stock must be few in 
number, exceptionally good judges and prepared to lay out big 
money for the best blood, also for showing and advertising, it 
they are to get the big prices which alone justify such an 
outlay. 

On the other hand, the breeder of ordinary commercial stock 
for sale as stores will find that his pigs, as a rule, are not in 
big demand, except at about two periods in the year, i.o. when 
home-produced foodstuffs are superabundant. He will in con¬ 
sequence probably be forced to feed himself pigs weaned during 
the rest of the year, when he drops at once into category (c). 

(6) The man who feeds only is perhaps most often an in- 
and-out man. He has skim milk, or whey or potatoes or barley 
for which he wants a temporary outlet, or he may want his 
orchard dug over and maniured, or the land prepared for carrots. 
If he is an owner of woodlands he may wish to avoid paying 
£3 an acre for the clearance of a cut-over area from brambles 
or bracken. 

There are pig pundits who say that the in-and-out nxan is 
the nigger of the trade; that he disturbs the regularity of the 
flow and is largely responsible for the fluctuation in pig prices. 
If so, this stricture applies rather to the man who goes in booauso 
stores or food-stuffs, or both, are cheap, than for the reasons 
given above. 

But I hold that he is a useful corrective to low prices for 
foodstuffs, and fully justified in respect of his use of his farm’s 
by-products. In his case the economics rest rather on the basis 
of Ms primary products and need not be discussed here. 

But there are a fair number of feeders whose solo aim is 
to fat stores regardless of the other sides of farmmg. A number 
of these are swill-feeders, men who are well placed to collect 
the waste of large towns. There aio also a comi)aiatively few 
cases of farmers who feed and do tiot breed, and still a fail, 
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though diminishing, number of cottage feeders. For all these 
tJie pjg is the primary concern and the economics of feeding 
mil bo the same for them as for the breeder-feeder in respect 
of his weaned pigs. 

It will be convenient, therefore, to consider at this point 
the problems that arise in the conversion of weaned pigs to 
pork or bacon. These centre round:— 

Feeding, 

Labour, 

Hygiene, 

Equipment, 

and in this article I am concerned solely with the question of 
costs and profits. 

Careful calculations have been made to show that the actual 
average cost of a weaner at 8 weeks old, weighing 30 lb., with 
food at 11s. cwt. is 25s ,; and though at this moment food is 
nearer 75. 6d. cwt., yet this price is so exceptionally low that 
I propose to take II 5 . cwt. as the value of food throughout 
my calculations. 

' I should perhaps mention that 30 lb. is, in my experience, 
a low average for weaners at 8 weeks. However, the problem 
is to know how little food will produce say either (1) a porker 
of 100 lb. live weight, and 70 lb. dead weight, with the quaJiry 
that will fetch the highest price in the London market; or 

(2) a baconer of 210 lb. live weight, and 160 lb. dead weight, 
most suitable for the Wiltshire side trade. 

The first thing to remember is that speed in fattening is 
important. The quicker it is done, the less will bo: 

(1) the house room and plant required, 

(2) the interest on the above, 

(3) the labour required, 

(4) the interest on the cost of the pig, and on the food it 

consumes, 

also, within reason, the better the quality produced, and there¬ 
fore the finished article* 

It is for these reasons that breeds possessing the quality of 
early maturity are specially valuable, 3 have heard the late 
Professor Wood of Cambridge say that there was some evidence 
that Berkshires, for instance, became sexually and physically 
mature considerably earlier than some other breeds. 

For these reasons also a litter of, say, 7 even quick-growing 
piglets often pays better than one of 10 which is uneven and 
slow. Dollies ” or “ Darlings very seldom show any profit 
at all. The age at which ground is nearly always lost is between 
8 and 12 weeks. At this age the want of the dam’s milk, espe¬ 
cially where no skim is fed, and the effect of castration are being 
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felt; it ia at thia age that worms are taking their heaviest 
loll of tissue, and it is not until a pig reaches IfS weeks that 
its main troubles can be said to be past. 

] recently weighed a few pigs which had not been doing 
too well, but found that in the seventeenth week tliey put on 
11 lb. of live weight for 23 lb. meal. 

In the production of porkers these early troubles tell with 
greatest eflPeot. Over the longer age of the baconer the weeks 
of low gain before 4 months average out with the weeks of quick 
gain after 4 months. Therefore though it should be quite safe 
to reckon on an average daily gain of 1 lb. live weight per day 
over the life of a 210 lb. baconer; yet in the life of a porker 
this is considerably harder to realise. 

Personally, I do not find that the bulk of my pigs at 100 
days, or 14 weeks 2 days, old weigh 100 lb. live weight, and 
would be satisfied if they reached this weight at 18 weeks or 
126 days. But after 16 weeks to bacon age the rate of gain 
should be over, rather than under, 1 lb. per day. The pork 
season from mid-September to mid-May is 8 months, or nearly 
36 weeks. The fattening yards for 8-16 weeks old pigs should, 
in that time, see four batches come and five go—^to market. 
The bacon pens, or in my case, paddocks, will be occupied from 
164 to 180 days and not furnish much more than 2 batches of 
finished animus. 

In this connection a very notable adoption of Swedish 
practice in housing has been set up by Mr. Marsh, of Messrs. 
Marsh & Baxter Ltd,, by whose permission I am authorised to 
state that his new fattening house, costing £1,7/>0, and holding 
330 })igs at a time, turns out throe batches of 9-scoro baconers 
per year, starting not at 8 weeks, but at 10-12 weeks, and 
finishing at 28-30 weeks old. 

On Mr. Marsh’s basis with bacon to-day at 13^. 6d. score 
each pig-place sees approximately 3 X 98a* 6d. — £14 IBs. M. 
of value created per year. But calculated on the basis of only 
1 lb. live weight gain per day throtighout its life, and entering 
the pig at 8 weeks, weighing 30 lb., each pig-plaoe will yield 
£10 12a., showing a great advantage to Mr. Marsh’s system. 

With pork at 20a. per score to-day (Smithfiold price is 
7a. 8d. to 8a. 4d. per stone of 8 lb.), each pig-place sees approxi¬ 
mately 6 X 48a. = £12 of vahie created per 10 months during 
which it is in use, the smaller pig, of course, needing less 
accommodation. 

I am building a 3-pen pig yard for pork, which on the above 
basis will yield £720 per annum, and wiU cost £260. Mr. Marsh’s 
building will yield £4,867|, and cost £1,750—^the comparison is 
very close. 

This may seem a long digression on the cffo<jt of quick 
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finitthing on overhead costs of equipment; but these are matters 
in which there is a choice between the wrong and right way. 
As to the effect on labour, it is at once apparent that by every 
day by which the pig’s life on the farm is shortened, the labour 
costs will be correspondingly lightened. 

Will it then pay to increase the weight of food with a view 
to speeding up the process ? The answer to this is that, food 
being anything from 70 per cent, and upwards of the cost of a 
pig, it can never pay to feed more than will bring about the 
lowest possible ratios of food to dead weight gain. 

During 1929 with a 40-sow unit, and sellmg for pork, my 
overheads were 26 per cent, of my total costs. But it will 
pay to feed correctly and to keep the young pig going steadily 
forward. There is, however, a limit to what can be economically 
fed. I have myself abandoned very reluctantly that great 
labour-saver, the automatic feeder for baconers above 22 weeks, 
and have found the benefit, although I have advocated its use 
in the past. Porkers do not appear to exceed their ration when 
on self-feeders. 

But in the mass of literatme that has been devoted to balanced 
rations, vitamins and the best food for the pig, there has been a 
notable absence of information backed by adequate experiment 
on the minima and maxima profitably feedable at various ages. 
With 8-weeks weaners I begin at 2 lb. per day for the first 
2 weeks, and I find an 8-weeks pig will not eat more than 2 lb. 
meal per day. I go on to 2^ lb. at 10 weeks—a further J lb. 
at 12 weeks, 3^ lb. at 14 weeks, and 4 lb. at 16 weeks. On this 
basis, if I can reach 100 live weight in 16 weeks, I have fed 
194 lb. meal plus green food since weaning, for a live weight 
gain of 70 lb.; if I reach it in 18 weeks I have fed 260 lb., which 
at 11a, cwt. costs 245. Od., and I should be well satisfied if I 
could average this last rate of gain. 

A series of experiments with sufficient numbers of average, 
not picked, pigs, fed on an economical balanced ration and 
weighed weekly from 8 weeks to 28 weeks, would throw a good 
deal of much needed light on this subject. 

The very useful table of daily gains over 3 years at the 
Smithfield Show, published by the N.P.B.A. in the Pig Breeder^' 
Aimmli gives the following results :— 

Average tlaily gain in live weight of all pigs in the Show . 1*20 lb. 

Average ago of porkers undty 100 lb. live weight . . i 17*4 days. 

Actual average live weight under 100 lb. live weight . . 91 lb. 

Average daily live weight gain of above porkers from birtli *777 lb. 
Whereas 21 pigs of an average age of 212 days had 3nade an 
average daily gain in Hvo weight of ... . 1*22 lb. 

And had an average live weight of .... 262 lb. 

It may be assumed that these Show animals had received the 
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greatest weight of food it was wise to feed ; but actual weights 
of food are not gi'ren. 

Reams could be filled as to economy in feeding. The rougli 
rule is 1 lb. per day for every month of age, and 1 lb. live weight 
gain for 4 lb. food. But in the Svalof tests, this figure is 
reduced to as low as 3*23 lb. 

The following points have most bearing on this subject, 
apart from breed and strain:— 

(1) Frequency of feeding. A pig’s stomach is much like ours, 

and we shouldn't like only one meal a day. Pigs on a 
self-feeder generally take one snack at midnight. 

(2) Warmth and dry bed in substitution for carbohydrates. 

(3) Enough good water with the chill off. 

(4) Green food. 

(5) Balanced ration. 

(6) Minerals enough and not too much. 

(7) Plenty of trough room. 

(8) Sizing of pigs. 

(9) Good buying of food-stuffs and right employment of 

home-grown food. 


Laboub. 

Much pig-keeping is carried on by the part-time labour of 
the owner, the cowman or other farm hand, and it is not until 
a fair-sized unit is reached that the services of a whole time 
man are required. Neither am I in a position to give the figure 
of labour cost for feeding only. But where breeding and feeding 
are carried on together, there is some agreement with my 
experience that one man has a full job looking after 40 sows 
and their progeny. This should mean the breeding, fatting 
and despatch to market of 480 pigs annually. Thk man is 
not, however, expected to do his own bulk-carting of food and 
water, or erection and larger repairs of fencing and houses, and 
these services may be reckoned as equivalent to another half 
of a man's time. 

On this basis labour plus commission costs 8a. per pig sold. 
It must be remembered that the labour on bringiog about the 
birth of the young pig and its rearing to 8 weeks absorbs a largo 
proportion of this, and that this portion of the labour cost is 
the same whether pigs are reared for pork or bacon. However, 
my figure of Ss. per pig for labour cost is based on a breeding 
and feeding establishment where the g!beat btilk of the pigs are 
sold before 5 months of age. A similar establishment with 
bacon as its aim would mean a higher labour cost. I venture 
to think that many feeders, particularly of pork, do not realise 
how high their labour coste. 

And even this figure is only possible if considerable attention, 
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and some expeiibc, ib first devoted to the lay-out. xlftoi all, 
the breeding and feeding of 400 pigs involves handling 150 
tons of meal, even where small pork is mainly sold. So that it 
pays to arrange for the meal on delivery to bo hoisted to an 
upstairs store, mixed there, and shot down into bags via a 
hopper. If possible this lower floor should not be below cart 
height. 

And further, 400 pigs have to be driven, caught and put into 
lorry every year, so that it pays to have a oatchmg pen equipped 
with loading bank and weighing machine. This should bo 
placed at the central yard, and though it must be substantially 
built, it can be very small. The layout of the water supply 
can, of course, be made to economise labour, and every pen 
must be accessible by farm road. Mucking out must be avoided 
except in the case of the fatting pens. Luckily open-air runs 
for the breeding stock remove this cost from the pay-sheet, 
although per contra, they tend to waste of manure. 

Eqtjxpmbnt. 

I have accepted a figure of £120 per annum to cover the 
cost of housing and plant for a 40-sow unit. After allowing 
for depreciation, which is high, especially on fencing and on 
loose plant, such as troughs, this provides for a capital expendi¬ 
ture of, say, £1,000. Most people use a certain amount of old 
buildings, and this figure is not easy to arrive at. 

I have calculated on the basis of £260 cost of huts for breed¬ 
ing stock, 

£350 permanent yards for 
fatting in, 

£160 permanent mixing store 
and weighing pen, 

and 3,000 yaixln fencing of Hi acres 

Is, U .£190 

£940 

to which must bo added cost of troughs and loose plant; and 
ii water is laid on an additional sum to cover this, which could 
be sot against wages. 

1 allow £30 for rent of the necessary grass land, which will 
be approximately 26 acres if the fatting yards are well employed. 

Kates, vet., commissions, carriage and office expenses will 
amount to about £100. 

Part horse employed can be reckoned at £60. 

And these costs added to wages will amount to about 26 per 
cent, of the total cost of production or 205. 6d!. per pig bred 
and sold at the rate of 1 pig per sow per month. 
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The cost structure of the pig of 100 lb. live weight is then 
built up as follows :— 

ft. (/. 

Cost of weaner ..... 25 0 

Food at ll6. cwt. 8-18 weeks . . . 24 9 

Labour and overheads . . • 20 6 

70 3 

less, however, the proportion of the labour and overheads 
already included in the 23s, for the weaner, say 05., leaving a 
final cost of 64s. 3d. 

However, I must admit that the figures as to overheads and 
their division between the weaner and the fatting pig are not 
easy to elucidate. 


Hygiene. 

In a paper dealing with costs, the obvious point must be 
made that very little can be afforded on veterinary expenses. 
Yet the pig is just as susceptible to bad conditions, and perhaps 
more so to infectious diseases, than other farm animals. 

His low value per unit precludes anything more than mass 
treatment, as in the case of sheep. Therefore, like the sheep 
the general conditions of his existence must be arranged so that 
he has a natural tendency to health. It is for this reason that 
I set the greatest store on all breeding stocks being free of a 
good grass rjlin, and of penned stock receiving green food, 
avoiding ovei^i'irowdmg and damp or di‘aughty lying. 

Of the pig’s diseases, the group comprising pneumonia, 
cramp, sunsti oke, can be set down to faulty housing; the group 
compriaing tie scours, enteritis, colitis, inflammation of the 
serous memlrane, can be set down to faulty nutrition; the 
group comprising the infectious diseases, such as swine fover, 
foot and mouth, anthrax, can be set down in the main to buying 
in markets, and this also it is possible to avoid. 

But there is one infectious disease, viz. erysipelas, which 
though also spread through markets, is now adscriptus gUbos ovcm' 
so much of England that it calls for special measures. Person¬ 
ally I have found the serum inoculation at 1^. 6d. per pig for 
10 c.c. a very sound investment. 

There remains the group of parasitioaJly bred diseases, such 
as parasitic pneumonia, and as to this, change of soil is the most 
obvious remedy. 

I have now dealt, however cui’soiily, with the main factors 
affecting the costs of fattening pigs. 

It remains to deal with the figures affecting the breeding 
stock. But having accepted a figure of 25s, per weaner of 30 
lb, most of this ground has already been covered, and tho 
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problem is how to breed and raise enough weanors worth this 
figure and at not more than this cost. 

1 have postulated 480 weaners, weighting 30 lb. a year from 
40 sows, and this is reckoned on 2 litters of 7 each, every 14 
months, being roared to maturity, by no means an easy task. 

The most thorough control of pigs of which I have heard 
was that carried out in the Province of Malmohus, in Sweden, 
by Azelsen, with 2,222 litters of Large Whites. Here the litters 
at birth averaged 10-16 and there survived at 3 weeks 8*10, 
a loss of 20-34 per cent., of which loss 15-65 per cent, occurred 
in the first week. By 6 weeks the mortality percentage was 
25-84, reducing each litter to 7-57. The mortality figure is not 
carried beyond this age: but it will be seen that there is little 
margin, if 7 pigs per litter are to reach the butcher. A point 
worth notirg is that the biggest litter in the life of a sow was 
her sixth, although the greatest number of siurvivors occurred 
vnth her fifth litter. 

The American Berhihire Record, Volume 63, quoted in the 
N.P.B.A. Qaze^, records 1,400 litters vrith an average at birth 
of 8-792, and an average reared of 7-002. 

The N.P.B.A. farrovring returns for 1929 cover 7,870 litters 
of pedigree Berkshire, Large White, Middle White, Tamworth, 
and Wessex Saddleback pigs. 

These litters averaged 9-56 bom, 

7-30 reared, 

shovring a mortality percentage of 23-64, or a ijloss of 17,910 
piglets. 

These three sets of figures approximate close’ r, and I tlunk 
it may be assumed that the figure of 7 survivort to killing age 
per litter, which I liave postulated, is a not in possible task. 
Fortunately, mortality after weaning is, or shoxld bo, light; 
this year, in my herd, under 2 per cent, of those weaned. 

In this connection it should be remembered that t am 
demanding 

7 pigs X 30 lb. at 8 weeks — 210 lb., and that 
6 pip X 35 lb. at 8 weeks = 210 lb., also. 

Axelson’s control showed very definitely that litters of over 12 
pip do not pay, and without going here into the details of the 
live vreight-gain-ratio-to-meal-fed during the first 8 weeks, it 
may be said that the pneral inference is in favour of 8 pip 
reared per litter being the optimum. 

To reach this result, then, is the aim of the breeder. He 
win receive 12 X 25fl. per sow per year = £15. Out of this 
sum he must pay for her food, approximatdiy 1 ton per year, 
and write off her first cost as a gut, say £8 in 4 yMkts, less her 
final sale price, say £6, pay for the boar, and overhead costs 
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65 . X 12 == £3 125 Strictly she should bear also her share of 
labour costs, in which case 255. would not pay for the weaner, 
but labour costs have already in this paper been distributed 
over the fatting pigs. 

Greater authorities than I have laid down this price of 255. 
per weaner. My candid opiaion is that 305. with food at II 5 . 
cwt. is nearer the mark. 

With the problems of genetics, of nutrition, housing and 
care which the breeder must solve, this paper cannot deal. 
Its object has been to set out the cost structure of the pig, to 
indicate along what Unes the principal economies can be effected 
and the greatest dangers lie, not forgetting the market to be 
studied, ff a profit is to be reached. 

If that market were less subject to dumping, this paper 
would have been written with a better heart. 

Phillimore, 

Coppid Hall, 

Henley-on-Thames 


REPLENISHMENT OF DAIRY HERDS WITH 
HOME BRED HEIFERS. 

Systbmatio recording and measurement of events on typical 
commercial farms, combined with statistical examination of the 
records over a period of years is, in the opinion of the writer, 
the best method of obtaining useful and suggestive information 
for farmers and research workers. Any facts obtained in this 
way must be of value to those engaged in farming whether they 
serve to confirm or contradict existing opinions. They may 
well settle points of doubt or dispute and provide accurate 
information on subjects of everyday interest. Similarly they 
cannot but focus attention on the constantly recurring problems 
which confront the farmer. These problems are legion in 
number and infinite in variety. If, therefore, suflBicient record¬ 
ing were done there would be no lack of opportunities for well- 
directed research. There are obvious advantages, too, in a 
system^ in which research is guided by, or originated from, 
ascertained facts from the field of practice. “Practice with 
Science ” is^ excellent, but a first condition for success in such 
a combination is that problems on which Science is engaged 
should be directly related to those in the field. That, in effect, 
is the argument for systematic recording or the continual measure¬ 
ment and grai^g of the farmers’ problems. When such a 
system is sufficiently developed the harnessing of Science with 
Practice will be accomplished. 

Few commercial farmers, however, are in a position to 
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undertake systematic recording, although many valuable his¬ 
torical records have been obtained from such sources. It is 
necessary, therefore, to look elsewhere. At present excellent 
opportunities for initiating work of this kind are found on the 
farms attached to the recently established Farm Institutes. 
On these farms it is possible, as a rule, to maintain a strictly 
commercial policy in farming, while at the same time measuring 
and recording results. For example, the examination of crops 
from the point of view of spacing and plant population is a 
simple process and if done, as it has been in the case of roots 
and cereals, in a systematic way, preliminary, almost elemen¬ 
tary, information is obtained which provides a necessary basis 
for a variety of other investigations. Similarly a few years* 
recording with grass sheep has revealed the weakness and the 
strength of certain breeds of ewes and of certain crosses. In 
contrast to this method, experimental work m the past has 
been mainly concentrated on trials carried out under artificial 
conditions, such as the long series of manurial and feeding trials 
which have been conducted during the past half-century or 
more. A more useful approach to the actual problems of the 
farmer, as experienced, is made through systematic recording of 
events on well-managed farms and by the endeavour to measure 
and define all that is involved in the term good management/* 

This leads to the consideration of a problem of the first 
magnitude which must be acutely felt by those who are respon¬ 
sible for educational farms—^the maintenance of our flocks and 
herds in a state of health and productivity. For the purpose 
of this article, however, the subject is limit^ (and the limitation 
leaves scope enough) to the maintenance of a level output of 
milk all the year round from a Herd of dairy cows kept up to 
strength by the introduction of home-bred heifers. The problem 
is not dismissed by the admission that in a few cases the desidera¬ 
tum is already being accomplished. The fact remains that 
those who succeed are in a minority and their example makes 
the contrasting results of the majority all the more serious. 

In any herd, by systematic recording for a series of years, 
a variety of information can be obtained. Milk records make 
it possible to determine the milk yields of full time and part 
time cows and to measure progeny records. Other records may 
include the number and rate of replacements, the cost of replace¬ 
ments and of depreciation, the incidence of disease and sterility, 
birth weights, rate of growth of young stock as well as inter¬ 
mediate and final cost accounts. In one herd in which an 
effort has been made to keep some of these records, the most 
persistent problem has bben the practical one of maintaining 
the held up to strength from within. This herd is undoubtedly 
a good one. On two occasions it has gained distinctions in the 
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County Herd Competitions in the class for herds judged by 
inspection and milk yield. More than half of the full time 
records during the past eight milk-recording years have been 
made by cows approved as “ foundation cows ”, qualified pedi¬ 
gree shorthorn dairy bulls have always been used and all well- 
foimed heifers have been reared. Mnancially, the herd has 
been the mainstay of the farm, and the following figures give 
the average yields of milk during the past eight or nine years :— 

Average Milk yield 
Milk-recoidmg per day in 


Year milk. 

No. Years. A\erage 

lb. lb 

Full time Cows . . . 108 8 7,445 25*2 

Part time Co-ws aiid Heifeib . 131 9 3,001 22*3 

Average of all fiill time and paib 
time cows and heifers . . 239 0 5,009 23*7 


It is apparent from these figures (which are interesting from 
various points of view) that a “ milk record ” average of 725 
gallons or 2^ gallons per cow per day in milk has been secured. 
But the feature of the results which has to be stressed here is 
the fact that in spite of the use of high-priced bulls, of known 
dairy pedigree, and heavy costs in rearing heifer calves out of 
recorded cows, it has been necessary each year to purchase 
either heifers or cows to maintain the herd and the milk supply. 
Surely a herd of cows, kept under good conditions of manage¬ 
ment, ought to be capable of breeding enough heifers to maintain 
itself. If not, the reasons require investigation. 

Rate op Replacement. 

During the past year or two the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England has been active in stimulating efforts to ascertain 
the causes responsible for shortening the useful life of the dairy 
cow. Until these investigations define accurately the propor¬ 
tion of disposals at various ages as well as the relative inoidonce 
of each cause of disposal, it may be assumed, on existing evi¬ 
dence, that the majority of cows are replaced after between 
2 to 6 years* m il kmg life. Obviously, herds with an average 
life of 2 years cannot be self-supporting; a more common 
average of 3 years would increase the prospects, but even a 
4 year average might not be continually sufficient. If 1 cow 
in 4 has to be replaced by a home-bred heifer, then in a herd 
of 24 cows only 6 heifers per annum are required. An expecta¬ 
tion of 24 calves may be reduced to 20 by accidents at birth, 
malformation, abortion, sterility and delayed pregnancies. A 
slight preponderance of bull calves may leave 9 heifers to rear 
and, of these, not all may be considered suitable. The survivors 
have then to petss throv^h the critical early months of rearing, 
reach the age of 3 years and prove to be in calf. In all of these 
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directions there are risks of losses and disappointments so that 
a little “ bad luck ” may easily result in failure to get the 1 in 4 
required to replace a moderate cow wastage. As a comple¬ 
mentary study to that on the causes and incidence of wastage 
in dairy cows there is a great deal to be said for a similar investi¬ 
gation into the causes that prevent heifers, bred for the pur¬ 
pose, entering the herd as milk producers. With the object 
of stimulating interest in this subject the writer appeals for 
support in conducting a preliminary enquiry. Only by the 
collection of data from commercial farms can a measure of the 
need for more comprehensive investigations be obtained. 

Replaobmbnt due to Low Milk Yields. 

So far the problem of the milk-selling farmer who wishes 
to secure all the advantages of rearing his own heifers is only 
partially revealed. There are still two aspects of the subject 
to consider and of these that of low milk yield from home-bred 
heifers is most important. Too often it happens that heifers 
are but a short time in milk when it is apparent that they must 
shortly swell the wastage list on account of uneconomical pro¬ 
duction. That this result is not uncommon is apparent from 
the statistics collected by the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
in the first year of an investigation into the causes of disposal 
of dairy cows in five Milk-recording Societies. It is significant 
that premier places as causes of drafting out were l^en by 
sterility, with 23-7 per cent, and low milk yidds with 19-6 per 
cent. IHirther, of the animals eliminated from these milk- 
recorded herds on account of low milk yields nearly half were 
home-bred. If, therefore, current investigations should show 
the need for research regarding diseases of the dairy cow, they 
may also establish a claim for enlightenment on breeding in 
order to eliminate the home-bred poor milker. In this con¬ 
nection it may be of interest to relate two fanners" views on the 
expectation of success from home-bred heifers. In one case the 
verdict was that only 1 in 6 reared were satisfactory; in the 
other the statement was definite that all heifers came in with 
a yield of 4 to 6 gallons. Leaving out the question of breed, is 
not this difference in experience due to the fact that in the 
former case a succession of young dual purpose bulls had been 
used and in the latter two old proven sires headed the herd ? 
The logical conclusion from such a contrast seems to be that the 
use of progeny records is fundamental in successful breeding for 
milk. This view is supported by historical evidence and by the 
continuance in certain spheres of stock breeding of the old 
system of hiring out sires for probationary tests. Might not 
this system be more extensively utilised in dairy husbandry ? 
With dairy cows the accurate measurement of production by 
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milk-recording has apparently led to the acceptance of one aspect 
of the records as conclusive and sufficient, whereas success 
depends on the fullest utilisation of the two functions of milk-rccord- 
ing together. These functions are 

(u) to show, conclusively, which cows should be kept and 
which should go to the butcher. 

(6) to show, conclusive!}’', by a comparison of the records 
of dams and daughters, which bulls should be kept 
and which should go to the butcher. 

The first is easy to carry out, although costly in the con¬ 
tinuous need for its execution. The second, owing to the diffi¬ 
culties involved, should be the subject of earnest and continuous 
endeavour by breeders and breed societies. The complete 
vindication of milk-recording will not be accomplished until it 
becomes the emulation of all to maintain alive an ever-increasing 
number of sires which have proven their worth. These sires 
would leave a double legacy, high producing daughters and 
daughters worthy of being classified as qualified bull breeders. 

The Cost of Replacement. 

In replenishing the dairy herd with home-bred heifers the 
cost of rearing these heifers calls for consideration. Strangely 
enough there is very little published data on this subject. In 
the case best known to the writer it is apparent that a cost of 
£30 per head has been exceeded during the past 7 years. Such 
a figure seems high unless the conditions under which the rearing 
is done are borne in mind. In the Eastern and Home Counties 
grass is often precarious, especially on the lighter soils during 
the latter part of the grazing season; most of the calves are 
born in the autumn or winter when milk is expensive; the age 
of first calving is usually three years, and in large herds the 
risk of T.B. and other hifectious diseases is considerable. En¬ 
quiries from other sources have brought out the following further 
examples. Erom the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
Oxford, a recent fi^re from one farm is £24 per head. On 
another farm the costs in specific years were £22, £27 and £33, 
averaging £28, Wyllie, in Bulletin VII of the South-eastern 
Agi’icultural College, found the cost to range from £21 to £42, 
on various farms with an average nett cost of £30 13s. for 193 
heifers. 

But after all, a high cost of rearing may not be serious, pro¬ 
vided every possible economy under each set of circumstances 
is practised and provided the progeny become good milking 
cows. Unfortunately costly rearing is often associated with low 
milk yields, and there can be no more disastrous combination. 
As a consequence, breeding is discouraged even on milk-recorded 
farms where the greatest success might be expected. A reduc- 
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tion in the supply of homo-bred heifers increases tho difficulty 
in eliminating abortion, as little progress in this respect is possible 
until the herd becomes entirely self-supporting. A self-support¬ 
ing herd may be tho ideal, but such an achievement depends 
(a) on the rate of replacement of cows, (6) on the extent of the 
losses and disappointment in rearing heifers, and (c) on the 
actual cost and the ultimate value, as milk producers, of the 
home-bred heifers. On the subject of cow wastage, data from 
a very large number of farms is now being collected, but similar 
data is required for heifers up to the age of calving. Equally 
acute is the need for tabulating, in full detail, the successes 
and the failures of those who are breeding for milk. In each 
case the extent of the need for improvement is capable of being 
ascertained. By systematically recording the results being 
obtained under commercial conations the facts can be revealed. 
When this has been done it should be possible to proceed, un¬ 
hampered by conflicting opinions, to remedy such weaknesses 
as are no longer in dispute. 

J. Hunter-Smith. 

Horts Institute of Agricultmre, 

Oaklands, St. Albans. 


THE SHEEP CLASSES IN THE CARCASS 
COMPETITION OF THE SMITHFIELD CLUB, 

1895-1929. 

Thb Carcass Competition was first held in 1895, and, ezoeptiug 
the two years 1917 and 1918, it has been held every year since 
its inception. Carcasses have been examined at the Shows of 
tho Smithfield Club before the introduction of this Competition. 
In the early years of the Gub’s history, the final placing of 
the prize^-winning animals was deferred until they had been 
slaughtered and their carcasses examined; a person was ap¬ 
pointed in 1804, for instance, to attend at the killing and 
weighing of prize stock and to report the results to the Club. 
It was not, however, until the emergence of the Carcass Com¬ 
petition that any organised and oontmued attempt was made 
in this country at holding a competition for carcasses of various 
classes of oattlo, sheep and pigs. The live weight of each 
exhibit for this competition is taken before it is removed to the 
slaughter-house, the animals are slaughtered and dressed under 
supervision, and weights of carcass, akin, ofiaJ, etc., are recorded. 
In the earlier years of the competition the animals were sup¬ 
posed to receive no food from the time they entered the yard 
on Saturday until they were slaughtered on the Monday night. 
In more recent years, the exhibits are given a littlo food during 
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Sunday, and often none during Monday, though this is not 
necessarily the case. The judges, one from London and one 
from the country, are selected every year and the same judge 
is never appointed two years in succession. Hammond [1] 
has dealt with the data resulting from these competitions up to 

1913 from the point of view of growth and development. 
KTo age records have been kept in the sheep classes siuce 1912. 

This investigation is confined to certain general tendencies 
such as success of certain breeds, changes in weights of exhibits 
and of prize-winning animals, etc., which have taken place 
during the period under consideration so as to indicate the 
general trends and direction of the changes taking place in 
lamb and mutton production. 

Judging. 

It is interesting to note the difficulty of selecting, from a 
number of live sheep, the animal with the best carcass. In 
this competition the same judges judged the animals alive on 
the Monday, and then dead on the Wednesday, from 1894 to 

1914 (both inclusive), so that it is possible to gauge this difficulty. 
The live judgments ” were given as a matter of interest only, 
the prizes in this competition being awarded solely on the car¬ 
cass judging. During these years 88 classes of sheep were 
judged before and after slaughter; the animal adjudged best 
when alive gave the first prize carcass in only 18 of these 88 
classes. Again, in the case of the Championship Prize given 
to the best carcass in all the sheep classes, the champion carcass 
was not put Srst when alive even in its own class on thirteen 
out of the seventeen occasions. On eleven out of the seventeen 
occasions, the sheep with the Champion carcass was not given 
any one of the first three awards in its own particular class when 
judged alive. This difficulty, which even expert judges have 
in detecting the sheep which will give the best carcass, seems 
a matter of great importance and one worthy of investigation 
and research. It is possible that in the adjudication of live 
animals, the Judges are influenced mainly by considerations of 
general conformation, while as carcasses many of the animals 
will be too fat. 


Classes. 

In 1896 there were only two classes for sheep in this com¬ 
petition ; one for the LongwooHed wether sheep not exceeding 
24 months old, and the other for ShortwooUed wether sheep 
of the same age. In 1896 three, and in 1898 four classes were 
created, there being then a class for wether lambs and for wethers 
between 12 and 24 months of both LongwooUed and Short- 
woolled breeds. No change was made in this arrangement until 
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the 1905 competition, when two additional classes were made 
for Crossbreds, one for lambs and the other for sheep. The 
(‘lasses have remained substantially the same to the present 
day, small modifications only having been made iu the interval. 
In the 1916 competition, however, the Cheviots and Welsh 
Mountain sheep were taken from the LongwooUed and put into 
the ShortwooUed classes. The former have remained with the 
Shortwools, whereas the latter were put back with the ‘‘ Long- 
wooUed or Mountain Breed ” in the 1920 Show. It is considered 
by many authorities that pure-bred sheep should be classified 
for this competition into the LongwooUed, ShortwooUed and 
Mountain breeds. This would prevent such breeds as the Kentish 
and the Wensleydale having to compete with the Blackface 
and the Welsh, for example, or the Cheviots from having to 
compete with the Down breeds. 

Table I. _ _ 

I Pdrcentaffc of following Bieods amongst Exhibits (o\cladlng Crossbreds) 


Yeat 1 

Total 1 
No of 1 

Shoitwoollcd 1 


1 LongwooUed 


! 

ExWbilH 

I 

South¬ 

down 

1 

Suffolk 

Hampn. 

Down 

Clmiot t 

Black 

face 

Welsh 

Kcnt- 
1 UJi 

Other 

Breetls 

190S 

1 

43 

1 

20-9 

44*2 

20*9 

0*9 

6*9 


1 


1906 

43 

14*0 

37*2 

14*0 

16-3 

6*9 

2*3 

1 — 

9*3 

1907 

48 

14-6 

48-0 

8*3 

1 12*6 

4*6 

6*3 

1 

5*6 

1908 

45 

IM 

26-6 

IM 

1 24*4 

4*4 

2*2 

— 

20*2 

1909 

1 51 

17-6 

27‘4 

9*9 

21*6 

2*0 

3-9 

1 

I7-« 

1910! 

1 51 

2b6 

26’5 

7*8 

26*5 

3*9 

2*0 


13*7 

J91J 1 

1 56 

26-8 

26-0 

7*2 

23*1 

3*0 

6*4 

- 

8*9 

J9I2 1 

1 56 

12-5 

26*8 

10*7 

35*8 

3*6 

7*2 


3*4 

19i:i 


16-4 

24*6 

6*5 

39*3 

3*2 

4*9 

1 -- 

5*1 

i9J4 

54 

IM 

33*3 

— 

40*7 

1*8 

7*4 


5-7 

1915 

48 

10-6 

29*2 

8*4 1 

1 39*6 

2*1 

4*2 


— 

10161 

54 

20-4 

14*8 

7*4 ! 

1 33*3 

20*4 

2-0*, 

- . 

1*7 

1919! 

49 

18-3 

20*4 

8*1 

, 24*3 

18*3 

4*0*1 

- 

, 6*6 

1920 

70 

19*7 

7*9 

11*8 

26*3 

23*6 

2*6 

— 

1 8*1 

1921 

74 

16-2 

9*5 

0*7 i 

23*0 

28*4 

4*0 

2*7 

1 9*5 

1922 

70 

24*3 

17*1 

5*7 

1 17*1 

22*8 

1*4 

4-3 

7*3 

1923 

71 

2M 

14*1 

U*2 

' 14*1 

20*0 

4*2 

6*6 

9*7 

1924 

68 

..... 


.... 

11*8 

20*6 

1*6 i 

1 6*9 

— 

1925 

60 

200 

16*6 

11*6 

1 16*0 

25*0 

3*3 

‘ 1-6 

6-9 

1926 

71 

23-9 

9*9 

7*0 

' 14*1 

18*3 

2*8 1 

1 1-4 

22*6 

1927 

71 

36*6 

8*4 

4*2 

12*6 

12*6 

12*6 1 

1 2*8 

Jl*(> 

1928 

62 

35*5 

9*6 

3*2 

4-8 

11*3 

11*3 

1-6 

22*7 

1029 

67 

34-3 

3*0 

4*6 

6*9 

16*0 

13*4 

_ ! 

4-5 

! 

19*4 


* Welsh Mountain were put in ShortwooUed Class in 1916 and 1919 
Shows. 

t Cheviots were in Longwoollod classos up to and including 1915, hut 
since then have competed with the Shorl wools. 
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Bbeeds. 

Table I on page 75 shows the total number of exhibits, ex¬ 
cluding crossbreds, in this competition each year since 1905, the 
year when pure breeds and crossbreds first competed in separate 
classes. The number of exhibits increased after the war and 
has remained at a high level ever since, varying in this period 
between 60 and 76 each year. 

This table also shows the proportion of entries from the 
most important breeds entering for this competition. The 
Southdowns have been shown in greater numbers, taking the 
whole period, than any other breed, although they are closely 
followed by the Suffolks. Until the 1916 competition, when 
the Cheviots were taken out of the LongwooUed classes, this 
breed was represented in greater numbers than any other breed, 
LongwooUed or ShortwooUed. The Cheviots dominated the 
situation in the former class, while the Suffolks were almost 
equaUy successful in the latter. Table II shows the breed of 
the sheep winning the first prize during the period under review. 

When with the Longwools, Cheviots were responsible for 
68 per cent, of the Longwool exhibits, captured 90 per cent, 
of the first prizes, and 87 per cent, of the first three prizes. 
During the whole of this period the Blackface and the Welsh 
Mountain together contributed only 20 per cent, to the exhibits 
in their classes, and captured only two first prizes. From the 
1916 Show, when the Cheviots were classed as ShortwooUed, 
the numbers exhibited of this breed have graduaUy fallen, 
their number in the 1928 and 1929 Shows being only about 
one-fifth of those in the 1914 and 1915 Shows. The Cheviot 
successes from 1925 to 1929 have been limited to two third 
prizes. After the transfer of the Cheviots from the LongwooUed 
Classes, the number of Blackface exhibits showed a rapid in¬ 
crease, and from 1916 to 1922 (both inclusive) this breed captured 
aU the first three prizes in both the lamb and sheep classes. 
Since 1923 the Blackface exhibits have faUen off, a series of Welsh 
Mountain successes in the lamb class commencing at this time ; 
in the class for wether sheep, however, the Blackfaces have con¬ 
tinued to gain most of the awards, losing only one first prize 
in the twelve years ending in 1929. Though Welsh Mountain 
sheep were not regularly successful untU the 1924 competition, 
a wether of this breed was awarded the Championship for all 
the sheep carcass ‘classes in 1911. From 1924 to 1929 (both 
inclusive) Welsh Mountain lambs have gained first prize every 
year, and, in 1929, a lamb of this breed was, in addition, 
Eeserve for the ChaUenge Cup presented by the Butchers’ 
Company of London to the exhibitor of the best carcass in all 
the sheep classes. The Blackface and the Welsh Mountain 
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Table II. 


1 


Live Weights and Jhcsda of Fii&t Ihize Winners 



Year ' 

LonswoolU'd 

Shoitwoollcd 1 

Ciobsbred 

1 

Lambs 

8hoop 

I^ambs 

Sheep 1 

Lambs ^ 

Sheep 


lb. 

1 

lb. 

11 ». 

11) 

""IbT 

lb. 

1898 

120 Black- 

184 Cross- 

164 Suffolk 

210 Hainps. 

— 

— 


face 

1 

brod 


Down 



1899 

116 

1 

158 Black- 

148 Ham[)s, 

198 

- 




1 

face 

Down 




1900 

141 Cross- 1 

16t) ft 

120 South- 

160 Norfolk 

— 



bred 



down 




1001 

138 Cheviot! 

197 Cross- 

137 SuftoU: 

140 Suffolk 

__ 

— 




bred 





1902 

117 Cross- 

143 Cheviot 

163 „ 

202 C’ross- 


— 


bred 




brofl 



1903 

125 

»> 

191 eVoRH- 

161 „ 

ISOSuffoUc 

- 

— 



bred 





1904 

122 


120 M 

167 „ 

152 „ 



1905 

96 Black- 

119 Cho\*iot 

127 „ 

142 South- 

122 

178 


face 




down 



1906 

109 Cheviot 

114 „ 

135 „ 

143 „ 

111 

158 

1907 

No award 

136 „ 

147 „ 

208 Suffolk 

111 

143 

1908 

126 Cheviot 

116 „ 

164 „ 

135 South- 

114 

140 






down 



1909 

102 


128 „ 

143 „ 

217 Suffolk 

no 

141 

1910 

124 


122 ,» 

111 South- 

168 Hainps. 

105 

140 




down 

Down 



1911 

129 


129 Welsh 

131 Suffolk 

122 South- 

109 

142 






down 



1912 

111 

^<1 

136 Cheviot 

143 „ 

165 Suffolk 

135 

170 

1913 

110 


145 „ 

92 South- 

173 „ 

127 

167 





down 


1 


19U 

105 


162 „ 

126 Sutfolk 

185 „ 

1 122 

169 

1915 

123 


118 „ 

119 South- 

164 

1 141 

172 





down 




1916 

91 Black- 

119 Black¬ 

138 Cheviot 

124 South- 

112 

150 


' fac<^ 


face 


down 



1910 

1 98 


100 „ 

128 Soxith- 

122 Cheviot 

105 

126 



down 




1920 

102 


137 „ 

08 „ 

152 South- 

113 

156 




down 



1921 

100 


134 „ 

109 „ 

123 Cheviot 

130 

146 

1022 

90 


122 „ 

128 Suffolk 

325 ,, 

96 

320 

1023 

99 


122 „ 

96 South- 

110 South- 

120 

120 



1 

down 

dowix 



1924 

90 Welsh 

100 

96 „ 

125 „ 

106 

148 

1026 

90 


113 „ 

104 „ 

95 „ 

120 

111 

1926 

98 


92 „ 

101 „ 

112 ,, 

08 

136 

1927 

91 

>» 

112 Black 

102 „ 

127 „ 

110 

134 



Welsh 





1928 

94 


125 Black¬ 

105 „ 

118 „ 

94 

134 




face 





1929 


»» 

141 „ 

100 „ 

120 „ 

88 

150 
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dominate the situation in the class for Pui'e Longwoolled or 
JVrountain Breeds. In the ShortwooUed Class the Southdowns 
have captured 13 out of 23 first prizes from 1905 to 1920, 
Suffolks gaining 6. In the early part of this period the Suffolks 
were both more numerous and more successful than the South- 
downSjbut in the post-war period the latter have been singularly 
successful. Reference to Table II will show that the South- 
downs have gained all the first prizes in both lamb and wether 
classes in the seven years ending 1929; five Championships 
were gained in the same period. 

The Suffolks have held next position to the Southdowns in 
their class, but, unlike the latter, scored most of their successes 
in the early part of the period. Theniunberof Suffolk exhibits 
lias fallen considerably in recent years; in 1929, for example, 
3 per cent, of the total pure-bred carcass exhibits were of this 
])reed, against 34 per cent, of Southdowns. Most of the Suffolk 
exhibits in the post-war period have been in the lamb class, 
there being practically no entries from this breed in the class 
for older wethers ; the Southdown, on the other hand, have kept 
up numerous entries in the older wether class, as weE as in the 
lamb class. In the live Classes, the wether classes have been 
abolished in recent years for many Down breeds, as they are 
not a commercial proposition, and must become too large for 
present-day requirements. Possibly it will be found that the 
Carcass Classes for shortwoolled wethers will also shortly have 
to disappear, or be limited in numbers to leave room for more 
Iambs. 

Hampshire Dovrns have never been shown in large numbers, 
but there has been no year without an exhibit of this breed. 
The only first prizes awarded to this breed were three in the 
early years of this competition and one in 1910. 

Kentish or Romney Marsh exhibits were very few and 
infrequent until the 1921 competition; from that year there 
have been from 1 to 4 exhibits of this breed every year. No 
first prize has been awarded to an exhibit of this breed, but 
several 2nd and 3rd prizes have been gained in the lamb class ; 
no prize has been gained in the class for wethers between 12 
and 24 months old. % 

Other breeds exhibited at vailous times have been Cotswold, 
Swaledale, Lincoln, Leicester, Kerry HiU (Wales), Black Welsh 
Mountain, Ryeland, etc. 

Separate classes were instituted for crossbreds in the 1906 
competition, and the quality of the exhibits has been of a high 
standard throughout the period. In the 1928 and 1929 com¬ 
petitions, the Champion carcasses were from the crossbred 
closes. A great variety of crosses have been exhibited, there 
being for instance 36 different crosses exhibited in the lamb 
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class alone since 1919. Taking the whole period of the com¬ 
petition, the most popular and successful cross in both the age 
classes has been that from a Suffolk ram out of a Cheviot ewe, 
this cross capturing 9 first prizes in the lamb class and 10 in 
the yearling class in the 23 competitions. The cross from a 
Southdown ram and a Cheviot ewe has also been shown fairly 
consistently and with some success. Taking the first three 
awards in both the lamb and the yearling classes, 80 per cent, 
of the animals gaining these were sired either by a Suffolk or 
a Southdown. The dams of most of the prize-winners were 
Cheviots, the exhibits from Cheviots being more numerous than 
the crosses from the dams of aU other breeds put together. 
In the last five competitions, for example, all the winning cross¬ 
bred lambs were out of Cheviot ewes, and two of the winning 
crossbred yearling wethers were also out of Cheviot ewes. 

In a consideration of the success of certain breeds or crosses, 
it should be borne in mind that the enthusiasm, capacity and 
resources of the breeders are important factors. The disap¬ 
pearance of a breed from this competition may be due to the 
unsuitability of its carcasses, but it may also be due in part 
to lack of support from the breeders. 

Weight oe Exhibits. 

Hammond [1] gave the average live and carcass weights of 
sheep exhibited in this competition up to 1913, classifying the 
exhibits according to age and breed. In Table III the weights 
are shown for sheep exhibited from 1919 to 1929 (both inclusive). 

Table III. 

AVERAGE LIVE AND CARCASS WEIGHTS OF SHEEP EXHIBITED 

3919-1929. 


Uiidcir 12 months old Over 12 monUis old 


Breed 

Xo. of 

Live 

Careas? 

No,oi 

Live 



Sheep 

Weight 

Weight 

Sheep 

Weight 

Weight 

Stiropshire 

4 

109-0 

00-7 

2 

196-2 

119-0 

Suffolk .... 

75 

144-4 

82-0 

8 

184-4 

in-6 

Kerry Hill (Wales) . 

13 

114-6 

62-8 

4 

362-0 

97-6 

Hampsliiro Down 
Kentish . 

49 

126-8 

71-9 

12 

148-0 

90-8 

12 

117-0 

59-7 

9 

133-4 

82-2 

Cheviot .... 

39 

103-1 

67-1 

75 

130-6 

74-0 

Southdown . 

. 108 

101-7 

, 67-3 

78 

126-6 

73-6 

Blackfaco .... 

80 

96-3 

49-2 

64 

120-7 

65*6 

Welsh .... 

30 

77-7 

41-9 

13 

114-7 

65-5 

Leicester .... 

4 

135-6 

1 

72-5 

— 

—— 



In the above Table the bieeds axe arranged in order of the 
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average weight of wethers over 12 months old. The weights 
under 12 months old cannot be taken as a guide to development 
at a certain age since the ages of the exhibits are not Imown. 
In the case of exhibits over 12 months old, the weights are smaller 
in the case of every breed than those given by Hammond for 
the period up to 1913. The smallest reduction is in the case 
of the SufEolkSjthe average being only !•! lb. less than that of the 
previous period. Taking the other five breeds prominent in 
this competition, the reduction in lb. in the live weight of the 
exhibits is as follows : Southdown 11-6, Hampshire Down 53*2, 
Cheviot 17*2, Blackface 43-0, Welsh Mountain 5-2. It has been 
observed [3] that the general trend in live weight of both Show 
wethers and lambs and of Market sheep and lambs in the U.S.A. 
is downwards. The weights given in Table III cannot be taken 
as representative of those of the breed as a whole, nor even 
of those exhibited in the Smithfield Show. Long [2] for instance 
and Hammond [1] have pointed out the disparity between the 
weights of sheep exhibited in the Carcass Competition and those 
in the live classes at the Smithfield. Hammond gave as one 
probable explanation the opinion that sheep entered for the 
live Classes are too fat to show a good carcass, and so are not 
entered for the carcass competition. In Table IV the average 
live weight of sheep between 12-24 months old exhibited at 
and Live and at the Carcass classes of the Smithfield Show 
is given for the period 1919-1929 for the six breeds most 
numerously represented in the Carcass Competition. 


Table IV. 

COMPARISON OP LIVE WEIGHTS IN LB. OF SHEEP 
EXHIBITED IN THE LIVE AND CARCASS CLASSES 1910-1929. 


Breed | 

! 


Suffolk . . . , 

Hampshire Down . 
Southdown . 

Cheviot . . , . 

Blackfac'6 

Welsh . . . . 




OorcasB Class 

Live 

Classes 

Carcass 

Classes 

Live Weights as 
^L??oaass*^^ 



Weights 

252 

184 

73 

250 

148 

59 

170 

126 

74 

224 

, 130 

58 

183 ' 

' 121 

66 

136 { 

1 115 

1 84 


Thus there is a considerable difference between the weights 
of sheep exhibited in the two sections of the show; in the case 
of Cheviot, Blackface and Hampshire Down the difference is 
greater in the above period than in the period up to 1913, If 
the animals entered for the carcass competition approximate 
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most olosely to the type demanded by the butcher, renewed 
criticism can bo levelled against those entered in the live classes. 

Wbioht of IhRST Prize Exhibits. 

The popularity of the small joint in recent years adds interest 
to the weights of exhibits winning first prizes during the period 
of the competition ; these are given in Table II. Kg. 1 shows 
graphically the variation in the live weights of the first prize 
exhibits in the shortwoollod classes (Carcass Competition). 



It is obvious that, despite great fluctuations in the weights 
from year to year, there has been a substantial decrease on 
the average in the weights of first prize exhibits during the 
period of the competition. That is, the judges are favouring 
a considerably smaller carcass at the present time. The fluctu¬ 
ations have been considerably smaller in recent years in all 
classes, the first prize exhibits in the older wether classes varying 
between 162 and 92 lb. in the last 10 years, whereas they varied 
between 219 and 114 lb. in the 10 years commencing in 1898. 
A comparison of the average live weight of first prize-wiimws 
in the first, middle and the last ten years of the competition 
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(starting from 1898) as shown below, emphasises the change in 
the weight of carcass in favour with the judges. 

Table V. 



Ten 

Years 

1898- 

1907 

Ten 

Years 

1908- 

1919* 

Ten 

Years 

1920- 

1929 

Percentage 
Decrease 
bet's cen 
First and Last 
Penod 

Average eight of First Piizo— 
Longwool Lamb 

120 

112 

95 

21 

„ »Sheep 

133 

126 

121 

21 

bhort^ool Lamb 

117 

130 

104 

30 

„ Sheep 

175 

156 

122 

30 

Crossbred Lamb 


118 

107 

— 

„ Sheep 

_ 1 

1 

152 

135 

— 


* 3^0 show held in 1917 and 1918 


Thus there is an average Kve weight decrease of 21 per cent, in 
the longwoolled and 30 per cent, in the shortwoolled first prize 
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animals in the last 10 years as compared with the first 10 
years. It is interesting to observe that the extent of the decrease 
has been as considerable in the lambs as in the older wethers. 

Avbbaqb Wbishts os EXHIBErS. 

The decrease in the weights of first prize winners has been 
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af'oompaiiied by a decrease in the average weight of all exhibits 
in each class during the period of the competition, though there 
is no evidence of a small prize-winning carcass in a particular 
year causing a reduction in the following year in the average 
weight of the exhibits in that particular class. Table VI shows 
the average live weight of all exhibits in each class every year, 
and Fig. 2 shows graphically the variation in the case of the 
longwooUed and shortwooUed yearlings during the peiiod. 


Table VI. 


A\eiago Li\o Weight of aU Exhibits m each Gucass Class 


\cai 

LongwooUed 

ShortwooUed 

Ciubsbrod 


Lambs 

Sliocp 

Lambs 1 

1 Sheep 

1 Lambs 

1 Slieop 

ISUS 

136 1 

172 

160 

202 ' 

1 

^ — 

1809 

118 

162 

155 ' 

' 198 I 

1 ~ 


1900 

118 

156 

141 

177 1 

1 — 1 

1 _ 

1001 

122 1 

1 184 

141 

162 , 

— 

1 — 

J902 

126 1 

154 

156 

173 1 

— 


1903 

126 

164 

146 

371 1 

_ 

.... 

1004 

120 i 

1 162 

138 

163 

— 

.... 

J905 

no 

144 

142 

162 

1 1*^2 1 

1 i»t$ 

1906 

111 

135 i 

130 

180 

119 1 

1 155 

1907 

112 

130 

134 

160 

115 

155 

1908 

117 

150 

149 

163 

125 

157 

1909 

118 

131 

133 

168 

114 

140 

1910 

115 

150 

129 

167 

108 

166 

1911 

115 

no 

122 

141 1 

1 in 

151 

1912 

109 

142 

137 

157 1 

1 125 

144 

1913 

no 

139 

L33 

153 1 

1 125 

170 

1914 

118 

141 

140 

162 

127 

153 

L910 

98 

132 

1 141 

158 1 

1 114 

165 

1916 

85 

114 

1 117 

133 ' 

' ni 

147 

1919 

82 

113 

120 

132 

109 

134 

1020 

9J 

115 

124 

149 

119 

140 

1921 

105 

134 

140 

147 

, 119 

163 

1922 

97 

120 

124 

140 

1 114 

139 

1923 

9S 

122 

' 121 

129 

I 109 

137 

1924 

89 

109 

1 118 

126 ; 

98 

141 

1925 

91 

113 

120 

142 

111 

139 

1920 

87 

104 

m 

124 

1 111 

133 

1927 

87 

122 

1 108 

124 

1 109 

131 

1928 

101 

no 


126 

114 

143 

1920 

94 

122 

1 

' 98 

127 

1 

109 

139 


The downward tondenoy is pronounced in all classes. It is 
interesting to observe that, in the first three years of this period, 
there was as great a reduction in weight, whether of all exhibits 
in a dass or of fibrst-prize winners, as during any three years in 
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the period. Another point of interest is the reduction in the 
weights of the exhibits during the war period, presumably owing 
partly to the growing scarcity and expense of feeding stuffs, 
and partly to less skffl and care in feeding. If the figures are 
examined separately for each of the six most important breeds 
in this competition, as in Table VII, it will be observed that the 
Southdowns, Suffolis and Hampshire Downs showed great de¬ 
crease in weight from 1895 to 1900, the first few years of the 
competition, a fairly level period from then until the end of the 
war, a sharp rise after the war, followed by another sharp 
decrease since 1922, 


Table VII. 


Average Weight of Pure Bred Yearling Wether Sheep (m lb) 



South- 

do\ivu 

Suffolk 

Uampshire 

Cheviot 

Welsh 

Blackface 

1895 

215 

278 

306 

164 

No exhibits 

192 

1896 

No class 

No clasb 

No class 

188 


159 

1897 

>9 

»♦ 


172 


157 

1898 

166 

247 

214 

164 


161 

1899 

151 

221 

201 

173 


158 

1900 

109 

No ex¬ 
hibits 

199 

147 

99 

156 

1901 

137 

149 

183 

140 

99 

182 

1902 

142 

176 

184 

177 

95 

No exhibits 

1903 

136 

175 

226 

162 

88 

147 

1904 

144 

374 

176 

145 

96 

159 

1905 

148 

167 

180 

134 

No exhibits 

154 

1906 

145 

193 

161 

127 

122 

166 

1907 

137 

163 

165 

129 

117 

171 

1908 

139 

157 

173 

129 

102 

147 

1909 

136 

191 

168 

124 

134 

88 

1910 

125 

182 

168 

145 

116 

392 

1911 

126 

1S3 

108 

141 

113 

192 

1912 

128 

' 178 

145 

146 

121 

186 

1913 

121 

181 

149 

135 

135 

211 

1914 

131 

188 

No exhibits 

134 

138 

221 

1915 

126 

177 

>3 

132 

128 

No exhibits 

1916 

129 

178 


126 

No exhibits 

114 

1919 

123 

189 

187 

120 

110 

01 

1920 

149 

1 

No ex¬ 
hibits 

173 

141 

No eiJubits 

115 

1921 

133 I 

»* 

202 

137 

112 

131 

1922 

139 

220 

No exhibits 

128 

136 

120 

1923 

117 

200 

140 

117 

114 

114 

1924 

119 

— 

162 

113 


108 

1925 

102 

186 

208 

144 

_ 

118 

1926 

114 I 

161 

No exhibits 

130 

_ 

117 

1927 

115 

No ex- 
lubits 

— 

137 

101 

122 

1928 

124 

344 

— 

137 

1 114 

105 

1929 

129 

— 

120 

120 

1 118 

126 
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In the case of the Cheviots, the exhibits decreased in weight 
taking the period as a whole from 1895 to about 1906, though 
there was not the same initial heavy decrease as in the case of 
the three breeds mentioned above. In the four years beginning 
in 1904, however, the average weight of the exhibits of this breed 
fell sharply and consistently to a level about which it has oscillated 
ever since. Thus in 1906,1907,1908 and 1909 the Cheviot wether 
sheep exhibits averaged 127, 129, 129 and 124 lb. against 130, 
137,137 and 120 respectively during the last four years. Taking 
the Blackface exhibits, the weights of the exhibits in the post¬ 
war period have been at a distinctly lower level than at any other 
period. In the case of Welsh Mountain exhibits the numbers 
are too small during most of the period to draw definite con¬ 
clusion as to tendencies. If, however, the average weights 
of wether sheep of this breed are plotted for each year it will 
be observed that the weight tends to increase from 1902 to 
1909, unlike the other breeds. After 1909 the weights fluctuate 
considerably, although they do not drop in any year as low as 
they were before 1905. 

Peoportion or Carcass Weight to Live Weight. 

Table VIII shows the percentage carcass weight for the six 
breeds from 1919--1929 for both the lamb and sheep classes. 


Table Vni. 

PROPORTION OP CARCASS TO LIVE WEIGHT, 1919-29 
(both inclusive, 1925* exchidod). 



Lamts. 

Yearlings. 

Propoition 
of Shin as 
Percentage 
Live 


Xo.of 

Percentage 

Xo.of 

Pcrcontago 



OorcasB. 

Exhibits. 

Carcass. 

Weight. 

Hampshiro Down 

41 

66*6 

8 

j 

60*0 

7*4 

Southdovm .... 

99 

55*9 

75 

58-8 

8*3 

Suflolk .... 

07 

56*9 

6 

60*6 

7*8 

Cheviot. 

27 

r)3-3 

68 

56*8 

9*7 

Blackface. 

71 

50*9 

58 

53*6 

11*9 

Welsh Mountain f • » 

28 

63*2 

13 

67*1 

8*6 


Por calculation of skin percentage, 1925 and 1927 years omitted. 

♦Figures for 1925 excluded because the proportion of carcass was 
unduly hifirh that year for all breeds. 

t Excluding 1920, 1922, 1924, and 1926 because either the lamb or 
yearling class was not represented in these years in the case of this breed. 

Thiis the yearliogs haye ^yen an ayecage of 3-3 per cent, 
more oaroass than the lambs; Hammond [1] found a difference 
of 3-6 per cent., taking the ayerage of 23 breeds. The same 
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worker found that there was a fall in the proportion of carcasa 
during the period 1896-1913. This fall has been checked in 
the period 1919-1929, and, although the proportion of carcass 
in the post-war period is still weU below that in the earlier years 
of the Carcass Competition, it shows a slight gain in the case of 
yearling wethers of the four breeds as compared with the 
figures for the period 1907-1913. Table IX shows the carcass 
proportion for the various breeds, the figures for the periods 
up to 1913 being taken from the work quoted above. 

Table IX. 

CHANGES IN THE PEOPORTION OP CARCASS (as percentage of 
live weight) from 1893-1929 (Yearlmgs). 


Penod 


Breed 

1898-1899 

1900-1906 

1907-1918 

1919-1929 

Cheviot 

66*7 

65-6 

61-2 

62 4 

Hampshire 

67*0 

67-7 

62*4 1 

64-6 

Suffolk. . 

68-8 

64*7 

630 I 

65 0 

Southdown 

69-1 

1 

66 3 

62*6 

I 

63 9 

1 


In the calculation of the post-war figures, an allowance has 
been added to the weight of carcass given in the records at the 
rate of 6 lb. for carcasses under 64 lb., 7 lb. for carcasses from 
64-80 lb., and 8 lb, for those above 80 lb.; this is necessary, 
since, after the 1911 competition, these deductions were made 
to allow for weight of head and feet. 

In the period 1919-1929 the highest proportion of carcass 
in the classes for yearling wethers has been given by the 
Suffolk, closely followed by the Hampshire and Southdown. 
The Cheviots and Welsh Mountain are very similar, the formei* 
being 62-4 per cent, and the latter 63*0 per cent. The Black¬ 
face is the lowest with 69-3 per cent., but the proportion of skin, 
owing to the heavy fleece, is distinctly higher than that of the 
other five breeds. 

I wish to express thanks to Mr. John Hammond and Prof, 
R, Q. White for helpful suggestions given after reading through 
the MS.; also to ito. Leonard Bull, Secretary of the jSmithfield 
C8iib, for forwarding the necessary records and for iiiformation 
given on various matters relating to the competition. 

Conclusions. 

1. The selection, from a number of live sheep, of the one 
with the best carcass has proved a matter of difficulty even 
to experts. 
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2. The Suffolk was the most numerously represented breed 
in this competition in the earlier years, but in recent years more 
than a third of the total pure-bred entries are Southdown. 

3. In the longwooUod classes, the prizes in recent years have 
been mostly captured by the Blackface and Welsh Mountain 
sheep. In the shortwooUed classes the honours have gone 
mostly to tho Southdowns. 

4. The weights of first prize sheep and lamb carcasses are 
considerably lower in recent years than in the period up to 
1920. The average weights of all exhibits in each class and of 
the different breeds taken separately are also much reduced. 

6. The weight of exhibits in the Carcass Competition are 
on a considerably lower level than those entered in the “ Live ” 
Glasses of the Smithfileld Show. 

6. The fall in the proportion of carcass to live weight noted 
by Hammond has been checked. 

Bexeeenobs. 

1. Hammond: Jouni, AgrL So, (1921), 11, 367-407. 
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REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 

The policy of tho Society in assisting agricultural research by 
means of financial grants administered by the Besearch Com¬ 
mittee has been actively prosecuted during the year 1930, and 
much useful work begun in previous years has been completed 
or continued, wMlst now investigations have been undertaken. 
Notwitlistanding that considerable funds are now available for 
tho investigation of tho farmer’s problems from pubUc sources 
and ondowmonts, thoro is still scope for assistance in this impor¬ 
tant work, and the Rosoarch Committee are satisfied that the 
grant placed at its disposal by the Society serves a most use¬ 
ful purpose. In tho following report, they have sununarised 
the more important features of the work of the year. 

I.—WORK COMPLETED AND IN PROGRESS. 

LTJomNB IsroouLAKOsr. 

Tho work carried out at Rothanasted Experimental Station 
on the inoculation of lucerne seed has had results in practice 
which may fairly be described as remarkable. The sales of 
lucerne cultures have staadily increased, and diiring the year 
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sufficient for the inoculation of between 4,000 and 4,500 acres 
has been issued by Messrs. Allen & Hanburys. It is ititeresting 
to note that the acreage of the crop increased during the year 
by 4,017, and this in spite of the general faU in the area of arable 
land. There is little doubt that the publicity given to lucerne 
through these experiments and the success that can now be 
obtained in securing the stand when the seed is inoculated arc 
causing farmers to make much fuller use of this valuable crop 
than ^ey have done in recent years. 

Work at Rothamsted is continuing in two directions. Experi¬ 
ments are in hand to see how far it would be possible for seeds¬ 
men to inoculate the lucerne seed before sending it out. Tliis 
would be a great convenience to farmers and it need be no more 
expensive than the present cost per acre. 

Investigation is continuing to see whether inoculation or 
some ffltnilar process will help in overcoming clover sickness, 
and in getting a quicker development of wild white and other 
clovers in a seeds mixture. So far these are in the laboratory 
stages and there remains a good deal of work to be done before 
any scheme of field trial can be drawn up. 

WOBUEN ExPEEIMENTAL STATION. 

The task of collecting and checking the data accumulated 
at Woburn had been completed during the year. 

Certain general results of considerable importance are emerg¬ 
ing from the study of the Permanent Wheat and Barley plots 
and are being fuUy elaborated for the final Report. 

The yields fall into two periods :— 

(1) High farming up to 1906. 

(2) Low farming after 1906. 

In the second period the yields fell considerably, much more 
than corresponds with the manuring. It appears, therefore, 
that with cheap fertilisers there is no gain in trying to save 
expenditure on manuring ; what is gained in this way may bo 
more than lost in crops. The best hope is to change the system. 

A number of comparisons can be made between farmyard 
manure and artificial manures. 

(1) On yield. 1 lb. of nitrogen in artificials has been equal 
to about 4 lb. nitrogen in farmyard manure, as measured by 
crop production. This takes into account aU of tilae physical 
effects of farmyard manure on the soil. The experiments do 
not show how the two groups of fertilisers would compare on 
roots or potatoes. Nor do they show how smaller dressings of 
farmyard manure would behave: there is the possibility that 
the nitrogen in them would be relatively more efficient. 

The farmyard manure has but little residual value, little 
more than shown by potash and phosphate: in the year fol- 
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lowing its application the nitrogen apparently did no more than 
would be done by ^ owt. sulphate of ammonia per acre. 

(2) Although, however, the farmyard manure has not been 
equal in effectiveness to artificials, it has shown certain differ¬ 
ences in action which require further examination. 

(а) The variation in yield from year to year is less from 

farmyard manure than from artificials. 

(б) The quality of the barley as measured by the Nitrogen 

per cent, is higher on farmyard manure than on artificials. 

None of the samples of barley, however, are of high quality, 
jjercentage of nitrogen usually running about 1*8, whereas in 
good malting barley it should be more like 1-5. Farmyard 
manure is thus able to give a high yield of barley without detri¬ 
ment to quality. 

Eape cake has proved unexpectedly good at Woburn, 1 lb. 
of nitrogen in nitrate of soda being equal to about lb. 
nitrogen in rape cake. 

Effectiveness of Artificial Nitrogenous Fertilisers. 

The figures are of the same order as at Rothamsted and 
elsewhere ; sulphate of ammonia has given increases at the rate 
of 63f bushels of barley and 6 bushels of wheat per cwt. of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia ; the average figures elsewhere being 6*5 and 
5. For nitrate of soda the figures are 8J bushds of barley and 

bushels of wheat per cwt, of sulphate of ammonia, 

A good deal of information is available about the loss of 
added lime from the soil. This is found to depend on the 
exchangeable calcium present in the soil; practically aH the 
added lime can be washed out and lost when the exchangeable 
calcium is high, but not when the exchangeable calcium is low ; 
in that case some is fixed in the soil and not leached out: it 
is a permanent improvement. This factor may need to be 
taken into account in assessing the compensation for added 
lime. 

Residual Effects of Sulphate of Amrnoma and Nitrate of Boda. 

As judged by the alternating plots 8a and 6, 9a and 6, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia shows a residual effect over the first 30 years 
for wheat, and over the first 20 years for barley: the effect 
apparently lasts one year. Plot 8 suffers from the effect of 
acidity during the latter period of the experiments. When 
plot 8 is limed the residual effect of sulphate of ammonia is 
continued over the latter period. Nitrate of soda shows a small 
residual effect over the whole period for wheat, and a greater 
residual effect for barley. 

There seems a considerable measure of agreement between 
the actual yields at Woburn and those at Rothamsted for similar 
manurial treatments, after the first few years are over. This 
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suggests that, so long as the soil is neutral and drained, weather 
conditions are more important than soil conditions in determin¬ 
ing the effectiveness of fertilisers, especially of nitrogenous fei*- 
tilisers. Detailed comparisons are now being made with the 
Rothamsted data to compare the action of rainfall, inch by- 
inch and month by month, on the effectiveness of the various 
fertiliser systems tested. 

Effect of Fallow. 

The fallowing of the Stackyard Field at the end of the 50-year 
period had a remarkable effect in increasing tlie yield of barley. 
The plot which had had no manure for more than 50 years gave 
over 20 bushels of grain, while those which had received nitrate 
of soda without lime gave 30 to 36 bushels : the plot that had 
farmyard manure gave just under 35 bushels. The effect cannot 
at present be completely explained, it is being further studied. 
The second crop after the fallow shows nothing like such striking 
results: the chief effect of the fallow, whatever it is, wears 
off in one season. 


Mastitis m Cows. 

Research on bovine mastitis at the Institute of Animal 
Pathology, Royal Veterinary College, London, has been con¬ 
tinued during the year. 

Bacteriology of Mastitis. 

As reported previously to the Research Committee of the 
Society, an article dealing with the bacteriology of 113 unselected 
cases of bovine mastitis was published during 1929. This work 
showed in agreement with o^er observers that the majority of 
eases are caused by streptococci, and it was also found that 
more than one kind of streptococcus could be distinguished. 
A more intensive study of certain varieties of these streptococci 
is still being pursued, with special reference to their relationship 
to similar organisms which can be isolated from toease in human 
beings. The possibility of streptococci from human sources 
producing mastitis in cows through the medium of the milker 
is also a problem which requires more investigation. 

The cow's udder contains several different kinds of bacteria. 
Streptococci can frequently be cultivated from the milk of 
apparently normal udders and it is important to know in any 
given case whether the variety isolated is to be regarded as a 
harmless ^abitant or whether it is capable of producing disease. 
Mainly with this object in view, a large number of streptococcus 
cultures are being obtained from milk and an effort is being 
made to classify the different varieties encountered. It will 
then be possible to consider the results in relation to the past 
and future history of the animal. 
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Diagnosis. 

It is now well recognised that many of the more clnonic 
cases of streptococcus mastitis are occult in natui’e and cannot 
be readily diagnosed by manipulating the udder or inspecting 
the mUk. Laboratory methods of diagnosis have therefore to 
be regarded as essential if all the infected cows in a herd are to 
be detected. During the past two years certain of the methods 
which have been proposed for this purpose have been submitted 
to a thorough and extensive examination in the Institute, and 
the results have been published in two articles. One main 
conclusion from this work is that the only really satisfac¬ 
tory method of diagnosis is one involving cultivation of the 
causal streptococcus. More simple methods which have been 
proposed, such as the brom cresol purple test, and observation 
of the amount and characters of the sediment obtained by 
centrifuging a fixed volume of milk, are of some value when 
applied to milk samples from individual quarters of the udder. 
At a single examination, however, neither method picks out 
with certainty more than about two-thirds of the affected 
animals. 

Advantages of the cultural test are, firstly, that it can be 
applied with satisfactory results to a mixed sample of milk from 
the four quarters, thereby reducing considerably the amount of 
labour and, secondly, that at single examination it is capable of 
picking out the great majority of the affected animals. Even 
the cultural test fails in some oases, however, and efforts are 
now being made to devise a still more reliable and at the same 
time more simple cultural method of diagnosis. 

Prevalence of Mastitis. 

The work referred to in the last section has afforded an 
opportunity for enquiring into the prevalence of streptococcus 
mastitis in this country. Up-to-date milk samples from 1,014 
cows belonging to 18 herds have been examined and 421 (41*3 
per cent.) have been found to be infected in at least one quarter 
of the udder. The incidence of infection in the individual herds 
varied from 11 to 65 per cent. In a large proportion of instances 
the disease was occult and would not have been readily recog¬ 
nised by clinical examination. The figures mentioned strongly 
suggest that the incidence of streptococcus mastitis among cows 
in this country is high, and a more extensive examination would 
probably show this to be the case. It should be stated, how¬ 
ever, that the figures have reference to a relatively small number 
of cows and that most of the herds had been selected for examina¬ 
tion on account of udder disease. The amoimt of mastitis 
infection appears to bear no rdation to the type of herd, since 
six of the herds were producing nfilk of oertifi^ standard and 
four others could be classed as ** clean.’’ 
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Control of Ma6titis. 

Work on the eradication of streptococcus mastitis has now 
been proceeding for over a year in five milking herds and has 
recently been extended to a large herd of 150 cows producing 
Grade A tuberculin-tested milk. The principle of the scheme 
is to pick out all cows harbouring mastitis streptococci in their 
udders and, acting on the assumption that infection is spread 
during the process of milking, to have such cows milk ed last 
as a routine. Milk samples from all cows and heifers entering 
the herd are examined and three-monthly tests are made of the 
originally healthy animals. This work must naturally continue 
for some time, but so far it may be said that the results are 
distinctly encouraging, since the majority of the originally 
healthy cows have remained free from the commonest form of 
streptococcus infection. 

The building-up of uninfected groups of cows m this way 
makes it possible to assess the importance of other bacteria, 
including the less common varieties of streptococci, in producing 
mastitis. Por example, in one such group several cases of acute 
mastitis due to a different variety of streptococcus were observed 
during the winter of 1929^0. Such instances raise the question 
of the origin of infections of this type and the possible influence 
of outside predisposing factors. 

Barley Experiments. 

The important work in connection with barley which has 
been carried on at the Norfolk Agricxdtural Station for some 
time past, and which has been the subject of progress reports 
by the Research Committee in previous years, is now completed. 
An account of work undertaken with the Society*s assistance, 
and of the results obtained, is given in two reports which will 
be found in another part of the Journal —(1) An Experiment 
in the Seeding of Barley; (2) A Note on Seed Drills. 

The Barley Manurial Trials are being continued. 

Expbbimbnts in Cecoken REARnsra. 

Experiments to test the value of various milk products in 
chicken-rearing were conducted at the South Eastern Agri¬ 
cultural College, Wye, and a full report on the work will bo 
found in another part of the Journal. 

n.—NEW WORK. 

The Economic Use of Sugar Beet Tops. 

During the year an investigation was undertaken at the 
Norfolk Experimental Station into the economic value of sugar 
beet tops on arable farms under alternative methods of disposal. 
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In costing over a hundred eastern counties farms, the Econo¬ 
mics J)cpartment of the University of Cambridge has shown 
tliat in many oases a great part of the profit from sugar beet 
snowing is obtained from the value of the tops. This is likely 
to become more frequent if the price of beet falls under future 
contracts, and the disposal of beet tops to the best practical 
advantage is obviously of great importance. 

The problem on arable lands, however, has many ramifica¬ 
tions, of which the following are probably the most important:— 

(1) The feeding value of tops in comparison with roots, 

(а) to sheep; 

(б) to bullocks. 

(2) The manurial value of the tops, 

(а) when ploughed in; 

(б) when fed to sheep. 

(3) As a sub-division of 2(6), the manurial value of the tops 
will vary according to the time of sheeping, and although of less 
importance than some of the other problems the determination 
should be made. 

(4) For comparison with the responses to beet tops as a 
manure, the responses to suitable artificial manuring must be 
measured in the same year and on the same crop. 

(6) The labour cost in disposing of the tops must be deter¬ 
mined, e,g ,:— 

{a) In collecting and carting tops to buHooks. 

(6) In throwing out heaps or rows of tops to sheep. 

(6) Subsidiary problems :— 

{a) Handling the tops in the field to avoid deterioration. 

(6) Reducing the scouring tendencies of the tops. 

(c) Economical methods of feeding the tops to avoid 
waste in the bullock yards or sheep folds. 

The Station has already carried out trials on the feeding of 
beet tops to bullocks and the manurial value when ploughed in 
for barley, but since two years only have elapsed since they were 
started, the results cannot be conclusive. Neither can they 
pretend to embrace the whole aspect of beet-top disposal on 
arable farms. On the contrary, the results have brought to 
light fresh problems. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the following trials should be 
started and continued until satisfactory conclusions are reached. 

A. A BuHock-Feeding Trial recording the live weight 
increases of 10 bullocks fed on tops and 10 fed on roots. This 
would be the third repetition of ^s comparison at Sprowston. 

B. A Sheep-Feeding Trial recording the live weight increases 
of 20 sheep fed on tops and hay, and 20 sheep fed on swedes 
and hay. The land occupied by the sheep-feeding trial would 
be the sitejof the yield trial of barley in the following year. 
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The only complication introduced is the manurial value of the 
hay, which would weight the balance in favour of the manurial 
value of the swedes and tops, since there would be no hay fed 
on the remaining plots (“ Tops carted off and Tops ploughed 
in '0 

(J. A compaiison carried through each of the crops in the 
rotation of the yield from beet tops respectively aheeped, carted 
off and ploughed in. An attempt will be made to differentiate 
between the value of early and late feeding. The results of 
2 years’ trials at Sprowston gave 2*7 and 1-9 cwt. more barley 
due to ploughing in as opposed to carting off. Trials with 
sheep have not yet been undertaken 

jD. The labour costs will be very carefully recorded and it 
will be necessary to establish a specific organisation for that 
purpose. 

The success of the investigation depends, to a not inappreci¬ 
able extent, upon a thorough study of the subsidiary problems. 
The reduction of scouring alone is of sufficient importance to 
merit detailed attention. For that purpose it is proposed to set 
aside a small yard of five bullocks, and a small pen of sheep, 
upon which observations can be made. By the various reactions 
of these animals, it is proposed to observe the effect of the length 
of wilting before feeding and the effect of varying quantities of 
chalk and other substances upon scouring. 

Responses to artificial manuring are being constantly 
measured at Sprowston and no further trials need be established 
for that purpose. 

Grass Land Expbrimbnts, 

A continuation of the grass-land experiments already made 
at Shoby, with the object of testing the residual values of feed¬ 
ing stuffs, has been under consideration by the Committee and 
a decision thereon will shortly be reached. These expeiiments 
would be made under the direction of the Leicestershire County 
Agricultural Organiser. 

Experiments in Hampshire. 

In view of the Society’s Summer Meeting at Southampton 
in 1932, the Committee have under consideration the possibility 
of arrat^ing for experimental work of particular interest to 
iarmers in the South of England, to be set on foot in Hamp¬ 
shire. 


Ill—AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN 1929. 

This annual review of the research work of the year in tlio 
principal branches of agricultural science and economics, pre¬ 
pared under the direction of the Committee, was issued in 
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December. The distribution to members making apphoation 
and by sales to the pubHo amounted to about 4,400 copies. 

The Committee regrets to report the resignation of Professor 
P. L. Engledow from the panel of contributors. Professor 
Engledow has supplied a valuable review of work on ‘‘ Crops 
and Plant-breeding ” since the j&rst issue of the volume. 

Eor the year 1930, the Committee has decided to include an 
additional article, under the title of ‘‘Animal Genetics,” and 
Dr. F. A. Crew, of the Department of Animal Genetics, Edin¬ 
burgh, has consented to contribute it. 

IV.—MEDAL AND PEIZE FOR ORIGINAL RESEARCH. 

Five essays wore submitted for the Medal and Prize oflered 
annually by the Society for original research. Sir John Russell 
and Mr. W. Burkitt, who kindly acted as adjudicators, reported 
that the general standard was high in all oases. Two essays, 
the one entitled “ Stubble Cleaning; its Influence on Weed 
Seeds ” submitted by W. A. Jones, the other entitled “ English 
Wheat Varieties ” submitted by P. S. Hudson, were of equal 
merit, and the Committee recommended that the Council should 
award a silver medal and prize of £10 to each. 

It has been decided to repeat the offer of the Medal and 
Prize for competition in 1931 under the same conditions. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE SEEDING OF 
BARLEY. 

iNTEODXJCriON. 

All cereal crops were broadcast before Jethro Tull introduced 
the idea of drilling corn in 1701. Tull’s “ drill-plough ” and his 
system of horse-hoeing husbandry were followed, in the course of 
time, by the present methods of seeding corn. The evolution, 
however, was based upon practice. The ease and eflSciency of 
horse hoeing and the width of row, at which horse or hand hoeing 
caused damage, carried more weight than theoretical matters 
relating to yidd. 

In fact, the effect on yield of different spacings of cereals has 
received little serious consideration until recent years. In 
contrast, the distance between the rows and plants of root crops 
has been fixed by experiment, and the extent and effect of varia¬ 
tion in the number of plants has been fully investigated. 

With the exception, however, of one or two isolated and in¬ 
conclusive experiments in the row widths of wheat and such 
practices as the cross drilling of oats in the north, and the diagonal 
drilling of oats in parts of the Eastern Counties, it has beer 
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ab&umed that the spacing of cereals is immaterial. The widths 
fixed during drill manufacture have been accepted as immutable. 
So in the case of barlej’, a row width of about seven inches has 
been adopted. On the Continent, barley row widths are variable. 
The Dutch dull wider, and the Germans and Danes nai rower 
than is the English custom, and drills are manufactured accord¬ 
ingly. In Denmark, they are made to drill barley as close as 
four inches between the rows. 

When, however, Professor Engledow in 1923 carried out the 
first census of cereals entitled llie Census of an Acre of Corn,” 
critical work on the subject of cereal spacing was initiated. 
The census method determines the variation in plant population, 
from point to point in any one field, and shows how and why 
yield, and, in some cases the quality, of the produce is affected 

Since the first census of corn—^in that case wheat—others on 
barley, mangolds and sugar beet have been reported and much 
further evidence on the subject of spacing, as it occurs in nor¬ 
mally cultivated crops, has been obtained. In general the results 
have shown that most striking variations in numbers of plants 
are to be found ; in fact the plant may fluctuate between 0-40 
plants per foot length of row and, in consequence, yields of corn 
fluctuate from foot to foot or from acre to acre in the same field. 

The census method, however, is essentially a survey method, 
and although it points to the drill as the prime cause of the 
variation in plant numbers, it does not show how the theoretical 
lessons derived from the analysis of the crop can be put to prac¬ 
tical benefit except by improving the drill. “ It is all very well,” 
the farmer, who has read a census of a barley field, may observe, 
“ to tell me that my field of barley at various places is yielding 
between 12 and 24 cvrii. to the acre; what I want to know, is 
how I can seed the whole so that it yields at the maximum 
amount.” To do so, the lesson of the census must be applied, 
and the great lesson of the census is that the field must be more 
completely and evenly filled with plants to give maximum yields. 

Method of Tbial. 

Pending drill improvement some means were required which 
would test the census results in an adequately controlled experi¬ 
ment. A simple method was not difi&cult to devise. The 
theoretical requirements would be met by drilling two plots of 
barley, at the same seed-rate per acre, the one in. and the 
other 7 in. between the rows, and conducting a yield trial of the 
two. 

This experiment has been carried out with barley at the 
Norfolk Agricultural Station in each of the past four years. Por 
convenience the two spacings are referred to herein as the “ close ” 
and ** normal ” spacings or rows respectively. The theory of the 
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tiial is quite simple; the seeds in the normal rows aie drilled 
twice as thick as those in the close rows and are consequently 
not so well spaced. In the former case the distance between the 
seeds proved to be about in. on the average, but on the adja¬ 
cent close rows the seeds were 2| in. apart; each seed on either 
method had 9| sq. in. of available ground area, made up in the 
case of seeds on the close rows, of a spacing of in. by 2| in. 
in contrast with the normal row spacing of 7 in. by in. In 
regularity of spacing, it is obvious that the seeds in the close 
rows are more favourably situated, although the average spacing 
of the seeds does not reflect, with accuracy, the actml spacing 
in the rows. The seeds in the normal rows would compete with 
each other more quickly and effectively and, in consequence, there 
would be greater interference between them. On the other hand, 
access for light and air should not differ greatly in the two 
methods, although by reason of the earlier and more complete 
ground cover the close rows should conserve the soil moisture 
more completely. 

To return, however, to the layout of the trials. A strip of 
one drill width (9 ft.) constituted a plot, five alternating plots of 
each spacing were drilled and were duplicated “ end on,** giving 
ten repetitions at harvest. As, however, no drill was available 
which would sow twice the normal number of rows, the close 
plots had to be drilled twice with the same drill, the second rows 
being drilled midway between the first. To do so no little skill 
in drilliag was necessary, but the trials were repeated xmtil at 
least five satisfactory repetitions had been put down in each year. 
In order to neutralise the effects of the extra tillage due to the 
second drilling, the normal plots were also run over a second time 
with the drill coulters down and the seed shut off. In every case 
the drill seeding rate was tested before proceeding to the plots, 
and the seed-rates actually sown on the plots were determined 
for each repetition. As had been the experience on previous 
occasions in another connection, it was found that the methods 
of controlling the seed-rate on the drill in use, were not sufficiently 
accurate. In the first two trials an external force feed drill 
was used, for which a sprocket was specially made, which was 
inserted when it was required to halve the per coulter seed-rate. 

In 1929 and 1930 a drill provided with a special, and as it 
proved, a very accurate method of altering the seed-rate, was 
substituted, and it was found that the seed-rate setting of that 
drill could be moved and reset with extreme accuracy. 

Each of the ten strips was harvested separately, and its gross 
produce weighed in the field. The produce of each spacing was 
then bulked, stacked and threshed separately, the yields of grain 
and straw bemg weighed. 

In order to explain the results of the trial in each of the 

E 
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4 years, 60 to 100 ft. lengths of row were marked out on each 
treatment. The number of plants on each of these lengths was 
counted after germination and the produce of each was har¬ 
vested for subsequent plant analysis. 

Yield of Grain ajstd Straw. 

Before considering the foot length analysis it will be best to 
examine the yields of grain from the strip plots in each of the 
4 years. 

Table I. 


(a) Yield of Grain in Bushels per Acre. 



1927 

1928 

1029 

1930 

J oiu 

3J-in. rowfc. (clobc) 

4o-4 

54-8 

390 

34 0 

Yoais 

43-3 

7-m. rows (norinal) 

42-4 

51*2 

36*8 

30*0 

40 3 

Increase (bubhels) 

3-0 

3-6 

2*2 

34 

3 0 

(6) Yield of Straw 

in Cwts. 

. per 

Acre. 


31-in. rows (close) 

32-1 

22*5 

15*5 

18*7 

22*2 

Tin, rows (normal) . 

. 37-0 

221 

19*0 

17-1 

23*9 


It will be seen that the close spacing has given consistently 
higher yields of grain; the average of the 4 years shows that 
the extra yield is exactly 3 bushed or three-quarters of a sack 
per acre. Considered as a percentage increase over the normal 
spacings, the iSgures for the 4 years are 6-7, 7-0, 6-8 and 11-0 
per cent, respectively. In contrast there is little, if any, con¬ 
sistent difference between the yields of straw, although the 
average shows that the normal spacing yielded approximately 
2 cwt. more to the acre. The figures, however, which are material 
are the ones showing the yield of grain. 

Three bushels of barley per acre, if sold at only 24^. per 
quarter, is 9s. extra return and at 485. per quarter, a price realised 
in 1930 for malting barley grown at Sprowston, it is J8s. por 
acre, which is obtained at no extra cost for seed or manure. 
The application of the results in practice, however, is ciisouhsed 
later. 

The Causes of the Yield Increases. 

There are several reasons why one barley plant is able to 
produce more grains than another. It may be gi*owiag at a more 
favourable situation, or be subject to greater freedom from the 
attacks of pests, or possibly some modification in its development 
may be caused by some unexpected event. In the last-named 
respect, it may, for instance, develop a more efficient rooting 
system ; it may be able for some reason, to produce more tillers, 
and therefore, more ears; or more grains may be carried in 
each ear, or those grains may be heavier. To recognise those 
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effects, the produce of each individual foot length of the 50-100 
marked out was analysed and a determination made for each 
method of drilling, of the number of plants at germination per unit 
area of gi'ound; the mortality ; the number of tillers per plant; 
the munber of plants bearing one, two, three, and four or more 
ears, and the weight of the ears, while in order to examine the 
quality, the barleys were valued by the Institute of Brewing 
Valuation Sub-Committee and the percentage of nitrogen and 
thousand corn weights were determined at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. It is proposed to examine each of these 
in turn. 

The counts showed that the plant obtained at braiding in 2 
of the 4 years was slightly higher on the close rows; in 1929 
and 1930 the numbers may be regarded as the same. There 
was no difference in the seed-rate at any time, except in 1927, 
when after completing drilling it was found that the normal 
spacing had been drilled 0*1 bushel per acre higher. 


Table II. 

{a) The Number of Plants per Foot Length of Raw at Germination. 

1027. 1028. 1020. 1030. 

SJ-in. ro-vro (close) . 16-5 14 4 13*2 15*5 

7-m. rows (normal) . 14*0 13 3 13*2 15*0 

(6) The Percentage Loss in Plant per Foot Length of Raw between 
Germination and Harvest {the Mortality). 

rows (close) .2-0 7 0 16*4 27*3 

7-in. rows (normal) .6*7 9 9 18*5 31-1 

While in view of the harvest counts of numbers of ears given 
it is possible that little significance attaches to the small variation 
in the plant at germination the greater number of plants at 
harvest, i.e., the smaller mortality on the close spacing, must 
be seriously considered as one of the factors causing the differences 
in yield of grain. In each of the 4 years, there were more deaths 
in the normal rows and Table II shows that the mortality on 
those rows was almost exactly 3 per cent, greater. 

It might bo argued, therefore, that increased tillering would 
result, and that it would compensate for the greater loss on the 
normal rows. If so, the tillering could not be due to larger spaces 
left in the normal rows for although those rows suffered greater 
mortality, the seeds in them were still more crowded than the 
more closely driDed rows; in fact they were twice as thick and 
a 3 per cent, mortality, therefore, would not be expected to 
increase the relative rate of tillering to the extent that actually 
accrued, if at all. But it is shown in Table III giving the average 
number of ears per plant and the percentage of plants with one, 
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two, and more ears, that there was in each year more tillering 
on the 7-in. rows. That, however, is more likely to be due to the 
difference in row width than to losses in the row. That tillering 
has been reduced by drilling the rows closer togetlier, and with 
more space between the seeds in the row, is therefore worth 
emphasis, at this point. Moreover, since the threshings of the 
close plots always produced more grain than the others, it is 
obvious that reduced and not increased tillering is likely to 
prove an important yield-increasing factor. But while tillering, 
or rather the lack of tillering, in the 3J-in. rows, appears to be 
associated with the increased yield of grain, the evidence is not 
yet complete. 

It is necessary to examine further the number of ears per 
plant and their average weight. This data is given in the next 
two tables. 

Table III. 

The Average Number of Ears per Plant, 

1927. 1928. 1929. 1980. 

,3J-in rows . .1-59 1 59 1 60 1-75 

T-in. rows . . 168 1 88 163 1‘73 

It is shown in Table III that there were more ears on the 
plants growing in the normal rows, and as already indicated, 
there were also less plants at harvest, due to more deaths during 
the development of the crop. Combining therefore the estimates 
of the numbers of plants and ears per plant at harvest, it is 
possible to calculate the numbers of ears per acre on each method 
of drilling; when this is done the numbers, based upon the 
average of the 4 years, are 1,661,000 and 1,616,000 respectively. 
The percentage increase in ears is therefore less than 1 per cent, 
but the increase in yield is over 7 per cent. Some other reason 
than the numbers of ears per acre must, therefore, be sought 
in explanation of the extra crop. 

The next determination, the mean weight per ear, is given 
below together with the percentage increase m yield from the 
strip trials. 

Table IV. 

Mean Weight per Ear, 

I 1927 1928 

3i-in. rows.^ 0 66 gras. 0*86 gms 

7-iiLrowB .0*63 „ 0*73 „ 

Increase as per cent, of 
ear weight of 7-in. rows 4 7 14'6 

Increase in yield per cent 6 7 7*0 


1929 1080 


0’73 gms. 0-91 gm^. 
0 69 „ 0-80 „ 

5*8 13*7 

6-8 11-0 
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The mean weight of ears grown in the close rows is greater, 
therefore, in each year. In 1929 and 1930 by which time the 
method of trial was well understood, the diiBEerenoe in yield on the 
strip trials was 5*8 and 11 per cent, respectively, and the corre¬ 
sponding increases in mean weight of ear calc^ated, of course, 
from the foot length counts and independently of the yield trial 
determinations, were 5-8 and 13*7 per cent. There is very close 
correlation in those years, between the two determinations, as 
there was also in 1927 when the figures were 4*7 and 6*7 per cent. 
In 1928, however, the per cent, ear weight increase is 14*6 per 
cent, while the ;j^eld increase is only 7 per cent, but the evidence 
is consistent; increased yield and increased ear size are still 
obtained in that year. 

The reason why the close rows were always associated with 
heavier ears of barley is disclosed by examining the next table, 
which shows the proportion of barley plants having one, two, or 
more ears. Perhaps the comparison is best made in the percen¬ 
tages of plants with more than two ears, when the greater tiller¬ 
ing in each year in the normal rows is clearly shown. On the 
other hand, the close rows produced plants with the greater 
percentage of one- and two-ear plants. 


Table V. 

{a) The Percentage of Flanta with OnCy Two, and More than 

Two Ears, 





Plante One and 

Plants with More than 




Two Ears 

! 

Two Ears 




3i-in, Bows 

7-Ia.BowB 

3i-in. Bowe 

7-ln. Bows 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

1027 

• , . , 


90-6 

84-1 

94 

15*9 

1928 

• • • N 


87-1 

774 

12-9 

22*0 

1920 

• « • « 

^ , 

91*7 

88-S 

8-3 

11*2 

1930 

• . . . 

• • 

82-3 

81-8 

17-7 

18*2 


(b) The Weight in Grams of 1,000 Grains of Barley. 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Mean of 
Three Years 

S8-2 

36-4 

35-2 

36*6 

391 

36-2 

344 

30*57 


3i-in. rows. 
7-in. rows . . 
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It has ali’eady been sho'wii that the ears on the close r()A\s 
were heavier than the others. The individual grains, ho\^evoi, 
were equal in weight, since the thousand corn weights are tlie 
same. 

It follows, therefore, that growing barley in close ro\v s inci eases 
the production of numbers of grains on unit area of ground. 
Unfortunately, no actual counts of numbers of grains were made, 
so this argument cannot be checked. 

But the following is probably a fairly correct summary 
of what took place: while there are more plants on the close 
than on the normal rows, the more uniformly distributed plants 
in the close rows produce ears which are, on the average, the 
heavier. This is due to the greater number of one- and two-ear 
bearing plants and conversely to the smaller number of plants 
with three and more ears in the close rows. 

The weight of barley ears decreases as the numbers of plants 
increase. The third ear of plants with four ears is usually very 
small and the fourth ear is usually quite insignificant. 

Tillering has been reduced by the more uniform distribution 
in the close rows. 

Further confirmation of the principles of narrower barley 
drilling may be deduced from some preliminary trials made in 
1926, when barley drilled 9 in. between the rows yielded only 
84 per cent, of that drilled alongside on 6-in. rows, and in a 
similar trial made on small triplicated plots in 1927, when 14-in. 
rows of barley yielded only 82 per cent, of that on 7-in. rows, 
the closer rows on each occasion beir^ associated with the higher 
yield. 

There is further substantiation. Prom time to time in 
attempting to drill the SJ-in. barley with accuracy, plots have 
been drilled and subsequently discarded, because the second 
rows were not, after all, midway between the first. 

In 1928 the same mistake had been made on each of the close 
plots. In drilling the second rows, the drill had boon steered 
consistently too near to one side of the wheeling, and as the close 
plot driUing was always in one direction, double rows of corn 
came up at germination, instead of accurately spaced 3]^-in. 
rows. Later the double rows merged and the close plots, to all 
appearances, had been drilled in rows from 2-3 in. wide and 4-5 in. 
apart. As they had been drilled at the same seed-rate as the 
adjacent 7-in. plots, the whole was treated as a normal yield 
trial. The value of the results depends on the assumption that 
this wide lateral distribution as it was called, did not space the 
seeds as ideally as the 3|-in. rows, but more ideally than the 
7-in. rows. The yields of the wide lateral distribution plots 
would be expected, therefore, to be less than the 3J-in. low plots 
and greater than that of the 7-in. row plots. 
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Table VI. 

Yield of Barley per Acre, 1928. 

■niishcls Increaso over 

Jhstubution pii A<re, Normal Sparing 

Normal 7-in. rows . . 49 0 — 

Wide Lateral 7-in ro^s 51*2 2*2 bushels. 

Close 3].-in. rows . . 54 8 5*8 „ 

There is therefore abundant evidence that the more uniform 
seeding, advocated by every investigator of censuses of cereals, 
can already be partly obtained in practice and does produce 
higher yields. It should be emphasised that better, not complete 
umf ormity of seeding was attained in these trials, and no attempt 
was made to adjust the seed-rates of individual coulters, which 
are known to cause variation in plant population ; neitW was 
any attempt made to alter the spacing of seeds along the rows. 
Better seeding was obtained by drilling twice as many rows at 
half the usual seed-rate on each row. If these other Tenements 
were possible the evidence suggests that further yield increases 
should be obtainable. 

The Quality oe the Baeleys. 

Barley is an exceptional cereal in that it is the one in which 
quality most nearly approaches yield in importance ; in a few 
districts of England quality has always been the main desidera¬ 
tum and at those places, several of which are in Norfolk, the 
present ruinous prices of grinding barley has riveted attention 
even more steadfastly on the factor influencing quality. Un¬ 
fortunately, the more uniform spacing in the close rows, which 
appeared in 1928, to influence the percentage of nitrogen in the 
grains, taken here as a fair measure of quality, has not done so 
in the subsequent years; neither has there been any difference 
in the valuation of the barleys in any year. 

Table VII. 

The Percenlage of Nitrogen and the Barley Valuations, 


1027 3028 1029 1930 



Clow 

Norinul 

Clow 

1 

Normal j 

Close 

Nominl 

Close 

Normal 

Por cent. Nitro- 




1 





gm . . . 

Valuation per 

1*357 

1*357 

1-46J) 

3*530 i 

1 348 

1*230 

1*443 

1*437 

quarter * 

50a. 

1 

50/?. 

4S«. 

45a. 
_1 

48a. 

48a. 

269. 

26a. 
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Observations on the growth showed that a more unifoim 
appearance was evident early in the year on the close drilled 
plots, which came into ear nsnally about two days before the 
remainder, but this has not modified the quality in any way. 
The barleys have been the same to the eye of the buyer, and as 
that method is the only one accepted in commerce, no financial 
advantage from better quality is to be e3q)ected from barleys 
grown in close rows. That is a disappointing but necessary 
conclusion. 

Weed Control and Clover Establishment. 

To suggest that the trials could be left at this stage, would 
be to ignore two important practical corollaries. Barley is 
taken normally in the Norfolk four-course rotation—^the most 
commonly practised rotation in the country—^after a root crop, 
and is undersown with clover or a rye grass and clover mixture. 
The enquiry could not, therefore, be complete until, first the 
clover yields and secondly the control of weeds were considered. 
It is possible that the growth of both clover and weed would 
be affected by the more dense cover and intensive competition 
produced at an early date in their growth, by the close rows of 
barley. It does not seem likely, however, that the germination 
of either would be affected by more dense cover, but growth 
subsequent to germination might be hindered. In fact, under 
excessive early competition, both clover and weed seedlings might 
succumb, and a desirable, as well as an undesirable result, would 
be produced thereby. If, on the other hand, early development 
of clover and weed is not impaired, but the subsequent growth of 
both is kept in check, an entirely desirable situation would 
be product. The farmer’s answer, however, in the case of 
small seed development will be supplied by the respective yields 
of hay, but it does seem reasonable to expect the close rows to 
exert some control over the development of weeds, for no horse 
or hand hoeing can be done between such narrow rows. 

Fortunately, it was possible on one occasion to test the influ¬ 
ence of the two spacings on the development of weed. In 1927 
when the trials were situated on unusually light land, a number 
of field poppies developed to an extent capable of measurement 
by separating the weed from a number of sheaves of corn. By 
weight, the weed development on the close rows was half of that 
on the normal, and wlule there has not, in subsequent years, 
been sufficient weed for these figures to be confirmed, there seems 
no reason to assume that the effect would not be repeated under 
si m ilar circumstances. There is, therefore, evidence that the 
influence of the close spacing is on the development of the weed 
subsequent to germination and not on the establishment of the 
seedlings. 
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Tlio yields of hay in the years following the barley trials 
have been twice determined. In one year the barley was not 
nndersown and the 1930 sown clover is, of course, not yet 
harvested. In the other two years the hay yields have been 
equal, the actual data gives the close-drUled plots a slight 
advantage, but the difference is insignificant statistically, and 
must therefore be disregarded. No figures are available from 
which the actual germination and establishment of the seeds 
could be compared, but as the hay plots have always looked 
the same and the yields of hay have been equal for all practical 
purposes, it is possible that farmers will be satisfied, that closer 
drilling will be no detriment to the establishment of the clover 
and grass seeds sown under the barley. On the contrary, if the 
grasses and clovers after germination are unable to make as 
much growth as usual in the barley, as is suggested by the fate 
of the poppies in 1927, close drilling has one more point in its 
favour. Moreover, it is one which would be particularly welcome 
in a wet harvest, or at any other time when harvest becomes pro¬ 
tracted, when in consequence, the clovers are quite likely to grow 
out of the barley before it can be cut. 

The PiiAOTiOAii SiGNiFiOAisroE OF Close DniirmG. 

Of the ways by which yields of cereals may be increased, 
manuring and the choice of the most suitable variety are easily 
the most effective. Cultivation is generally accepted as influ¬ 
encing yield, but, while everyone knows what divergent results 
are to be expected from good and bad tillage, there is little really 
definite evidence of the comparative effects on yield of two admit¬ 
tedly good methods of tillage, or even a good one or a bad one. 
On file other hand, the relative merit of two well-known manures 
or of two prominent varieties of cereals is usually known or is 
soon ascertained after their introduction. It is therefore, almost 
useless to attempt to compare with other methods of tillage the 
one which has just been described. But a contrast may be 
drawn, with the results of variety and manurial trials of barley, 
and for that purpose it will be best to confine the comparison 
to results on the Sprowston Experimental Farm, where usually, 
at least three-fifths of the farm is cropped with barley and where 
barley variety and manurial trials grown both after sheep and 
roots carted off, have been conducted in each of the last five 
years; at the same time, and in fact sometimes on the same field 
as these close drilling trials. During that period the highest 
yielding barley variety was Spratt Archer, the result of a cr^s 
made by Dr. H. Hunter, about fifteen years ago. The superiority 
of that excellent variety, according to the trials, which are pai^ 
of the Ministry of Agriculture Crop Variety Testing Scheine, is 
no more than 9 per cent, over the mean yield of aU other varieties 
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in the trials. It is a very acceptable increase, but it is much 
lower than the popular estimate of varietal yield difterences. 
Neither does it seem likely that any further addition to yield will 
accrue quickly from future new varieties, for even the best of 
the present ones are incapable of standing under conditions of 
high manuring, which means that their yield limit is quite 
easily reached. For exactly the same reason the uses of manuring 
are limited, and while the Sprowston Trials have shown that it 
is sometimes possible to increase the 3 deld of barley by as much 
as 25 per cent, by appropriate manuring after mangels or swedes 
carted off, it has been a rare occurrence to record more than a 
10 per cent, increase to manures, when sheep have folded the 
preceding swedes, as is the common arable farming practice. 
And in either case, there may be no manurial response when 
weather conditions are unfavourable. The three bushel per 
acre increase for the close drilling trials, which is 7-4 per cent, 
of the average yield of the common practice of 7-in. row drilling 
compares quite favourably, therefore, with the recent progress 
obtained from new varieties, or from artificial manuring. Close 
drilling, however, has the great advantage, given a drill that will 
drill corn at the required row distance, without going over the 
land twice, that the cost of the extra corn to be obtained, is 
confined to the extra cost of harvesting, threshing and marketing 
a crop, about 3 bushels per acre heavier than usual, a by no 
means alarming prospect. The practice of the new suggestion 
is not so simple, for it involves practical issues for both the 
implement maker and the farmer. That the Agricultural Engin¬ 
eer’s part is not difficult, omitting for the time being, the com¬ 
mercial issues which he must always consider, is suggested by 
the existence of drills in Denmark made to sow corn at 4 in. 
between the rows, and the presence of two old makes of corn 
drills on an occasional Norfolk farm, which were popular Mty 
years ago, and which are provided with twenty coidters along a 
width of 8 ft. 4 in., giving a row spacing of 6 m. The full number 
of coulters was used for barley, but a quarter of them were put 
out of action when drilling wheat. The Danish drills often liavc 
luneteen coulters. So large a number of narrowly spaced coultens 
would be expected to increase the draught of the machine and 
present diffiioulties on an inferior seed-bed. The first objection 
might m^n an extra horse on a poor seed-bed, or a hilly field, 
but no difficulty should be experienced on what is expressively 
temed a barley seed-bed. The second objection is met at once : 
drills have been used successfully in the past to drill corn at 6 in. 
between the rows ; drills exist to-day which wiU do it. As for 
the inferred difficulty on poor seed-beds, barley ought never to 
be sown on a seed-bed so cloddy or foul that coulters, say four 
inches apart, cannot clear themselves with a little assistance- 
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Moreover, the difficulty is no longer experienced, if two rows of 
drill coulters are used, as in the familiar small seeds drills. The 
staggered ’’ coulters in that instance, are successful as they 
appear to be in Denmark, where, although it may not be relevant 
to the issue, the average barley yield over the period 1916-25 
was 1*7 bushels per acre higher than in England. 

There is experimental evidence that yet further increases 
could be secured if with closer rows we could combine more even 
distribution in the row. This possibility can be realised only 
by the efforts of drill-makers to improve the mechanism of 
distribution. 

There remains to be discussed the problem of keeping land 
clean when the corn is drilled on very narrow rows, and as already 
mentioned, horse and hand hoeing becomes impossible. 

Methods of weed control, however, have changed since the days 
of Tull: indeed they have changed considerably during the last 
twenty years, when the introduction of the tractor and tractor- 
drawn implements has made stubble and other cleaning opera¬ 
tions on bare land more expeditious and certain. In consequence 
the root crops, the stubbles in the autumn, and the seed beds in 
the spring are the places where cleaning is done, and the corn 
crops receive little hoemg, either by hand or machine. As a 
rule there is no need or time nowadays, to do more than spud 
the thistles in the com. The operation of hoeing in the spring 
corn has long been relegated to obscurity, and the horse-hoeing 
of wheat, still practised be it admitted in some districts, seems 
likely to follow, if present economic conditions persist. It is 
only in the case, then, of autumn-sown wheat that the inability 
to horse hoe may be a practical disadvantage of close rows. 
Oats are often drilled both ways and horse-hoeing is then impos¬ 
sible. Barley, the cereal affected by the trials in question, is 
frequently undersown, with grasses and clovers, which as soon 
as they are sown prevent any further hoeing. Barley seed-beds 
are most cheaply cleaned during preparation, and the occasions 
therefore are not many when hoeing between the rows is a profit¬ 
able operation. The occasions are surely insufficient to justify 
refusing the extra return in corn which is promised by close 
drilling. 

Drilling both ways has been suggested as a means of greater 
seeding uniformity. Its practice, however, on any large scale 
is prevented because it then takes twice as long to drill the com, 
and the number of good seeding days are not usually sufficient 
to encourage such Hberties. Moreover, the seeding is not so 
uniform as that obtained by drilling twice the usual number of 
rows ; the places where the rows intersect contain either twice the 
concentration of seeds or some are displaced. Drilling both ways, 
however, is better than the present methods and is practised by 
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many sainfoin-growing Norfolk farmers, who mix the sainfoin 
and barley seed together and drill in two directions, the second 
at right angles to the first 

In all there seems no insuperable leason why bailey should 
not be drilled in close rows, but the general adoption of the 
suggestion would necessitate the modification of present-day 
drills and that would increase their cost. 
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Summary. 

(1) Barley drilled on light land at 2^ bushels per acre has 
been compared on drill rows 3 J in. and 7 in. wide in 4 successive 
years, when the rainfall over the period March to July inclusive 
varied from 6-46 in. (3-5 in July) in 1929, to 11*75 in 1930 (4*18 
in July). 

(2) The 3}-in. rows yielded consistently higher than the 
7-in. rows, the average yield increase of grain being 3 bushels 
per acre. 

(3) Representative parts of each crop were examined in detail 
each year. The numbers of plants at germination were estimated 
and the produce of each foot length, the unit taken, was harvested 
separately and examined. 

(4) There was less mortality in the close rows and more 
tiUering in the wide rows. As a result approximately the same 
number of ears per acre were produced. The close rows yielded 
higher, because the ears were heavier, and that was because there 
were more one- and two-ear bearing plants on those rows, and 
less plants with three and four ears, from which it must be 
deduced that undue tillering in a normal barley crop is not 
required. The more the plants can be prevented from carrying 
more than two ears the higher will be the yield. They can be 
prevented from doing so by more uniform seed distribution. 

(5) No beneficial effect on quality was obtained by closer 
drilling. 

(6) Weed development was reduced in the only instance when 
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itwasmeaburable, and there has been no difEerence in the yields 
of hay from the clover, or rye grass and clover, mixture sown 
under the barley. 

(7) Barley used to be drilled in Norfolk on narrower rows 
than is the present practice, for old drills which are constructed 
to drill 5-in. rows are occasionally found and some are still in 
use. That there is no insuperable difi&culty in modified drill 
construction is proved by the use of drills on the Continent for 
drilling barley 4 in. between the rows. 

(8) If British corn drills were made to drill barley in one 
operation at 3 J in. between the rows, there would be an increased 
revenue, according to the results of the trial, of from lOs. to 
205. per acre depending on the sale price, and the cost of that 
increase would be confibued to the extra cost of harvesting 
and threshing with occasionally a little more horse and manual 
labour at drilling. 

(9) Drills to distribute more evenly in the row would bring 
still further yield increases. 

F. Rayks. 

Norfolk Agricultural Station, 

Spiowston, Norwich. 


A NOTE ON SEED DRILLS. 

During the last five years increased interest has been taken in 
seed drills. Since 1912, when the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England carried out some very interesting trials, no further 
tests were made until the necessity for more minute examination 
of the work of drills arose from the census method of examining 
the plant population of a field of wheat {vide 1, p. 180). In 
that analysis the yield varied from place to place in the field 
broadly, according to the number of plants per foot length of 
row at each point, and it was argued from the evidence of 
irregular seeding, disclosed by the 1912 R.A.S.E. Trials {vids 
2, p. 362), that ‘‘ the drill must not be overlooked in seeking 
the factors of yield control.” In 1926 a further census, this 
time of an acre of barley, showed variations very similar to 
those on the acre of wheat, but {vide 3, p. 115) the writer 
definitely charges the drill with being a prime cause of seeding 
irregularity, and suggests that the causes are in the inter- 
coulter seed rates, and the irregularity in deposition of grain 
by the individual coulters. So far, corn drills only have 
been under review, but in 1927 a census of an acre of 
roots disclosed that variations along the rows of root plants 
were just as great as along the rows of cereals, and the prob- 
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able explanation of the existence on one unsingled row of 
mangels of 8*5 plants per foot and on another of 14 plants is given 
as the different seed rates of the two spouts of the drill 4, 
p. 450). Definite evidence is given that the variation in plant 
is associated with yield, and the conclusion is supported by an 
examination of the plant on five fields of sugar beet, situated 
in three of the eastern counties, reported in 1928 {vide 5) in 
which it is shown that a badly distributed plant might, at the 
prices then ruling for beet, reduce the gross return by a maxi¬ 
mum of £9 per acre. Moreover, the average number of seedlings 
per foot is proved to vary according to the coulter which has 
drilled them {vide 5, p. 581) and the report summarises the position 
by stating that “ root drills, like corn drills, are doubly im¬ 
perfect. Individual coulters deposit inconstantly over suc¬ 
cessive short periods of time, and the average deliveries of 
coulters of one and the same drill over a considerable period 
of time are unequal. No amount of care in preparing the seed 
bed can counteract inherent drill deficiencies.’’ 

By far the most detailed examination of drill output, how¬ 
ever, was published in 1928 {vide 6) which, having further 
demonstrated the alteration in plant, and hence the variation 
in drill action, from foot to foot, shows very plainly that there 
is also little uniformity in plant and drill action from inch to 
inch of the same row. The writer of the paper demonstrates 
that the primary cause of irregular drill seedhig in the case of 
the cupfeed drills is in the inconstancy of the cup loads, and 
suggests that “ improvement in cup design appears to be the 
salient requirement of more constant drill action.” 

Tests at the Nobpolk Aobiculttjbal Station. 

At intervals from 1926 to 1930 further drill examination has 
continued in Norfolk, but for various reasons, the work outlined 
in the following pages and which was financed by the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society of England was not published. To present 
the whole now would be to burden the evidence summarised 
above. A few of the more salient featxues, however, may bo 
given, for at times points not previously investigated were 
considered. It must be distinctly understood, however, that 
the complete detafl of the trials is not presented, but an attempt 
will be made to give, in what can be nothing but a summary, 
a fair representation of several years of very detailed work. 

The Variation in Seed-rate of Individml Coulters, 

A seed output at the rate of say 4 bushels per acre from the 
whole width of a drill is but the average of a number of other 
seed-rates. Each coulter of the drill is usually fed by an inde- 
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pendent set of cups or comparable mechanism, and while the 
usual twelve to sixteen coulters may together distribute four 
bushels of seed on every acre, there is always a chance that 
one coulter is sowing at more than four bushels to the acre, and 
another at less than that amount. At the worst the field may 
be seeded, with a sixteen-coulter drill, at sixteen different seed- 
rates. But do the coulters of the farmers’ drills exhibit in 
practice this individual idiosyncrasy ? They do, according to 
all trials so far published in Great Britain. 

The results, however, in nearly every case, have been obtained 
by jacking up the wheels of the drill, attaching small sacks to 
each coulter, putting in well-dressed seed and then turning the 
drill wheel by hand until the process of drilling a fraction of 
an acre has been imitated. Usually about one-eighth of an 
acre was “ drilled ” in that way, the process being repeated 
from 8 to 10 times. An example is given in detail on the next 
page. 

In the later investigations at the Norfolk Agricultural Station 
tests made in that way were followed by tests made of the work 
of the same drill in the field. The plants on each coulter row 
were counted and the following comparison is an example 
of the variation in seed-rate and the plant in the field which 
was obtained by each method. In either case, the ex¬ 
pression is the percentage of the data for the lowest seeding 
coulter. 
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Tliat plant counts in the field are an acceptable measure 
of the work of the drill has been argued before, and the 
attending factors have been fully discussed elsewhere {vide 6, 
p. 28), The above instance is the work of a popular make of 
internal force-feed drill, and is one of the most uniform seeding 
drills of its type. Yet the seed-rate of the extreme seeding 
coulters differs by 15 per cent. A detailed example of the 
spacing by a similar drill of the seeds along the rows is given 
on page 113. 

BVom tests of sixteen other drills for inter-coulter seed-rate 
variation a table has been compiled showing the extreme varia- 
Ucm in seed rate. The original data has been recalculated on 
the assumption that the seed-rate of the lowest coulter wa« 
2 bushels (112 lb.) of barley. When the lowest seeding coulter 
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THE DETAIL OP A DRILL TEST POR VARIATION 
ALONG AND BETWEEN THE ROWS, 


based upon covrUs of plants in the field. 
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The above gives on»>ihwd of ihf dstaU obtained at the ITorfolk Agricultural Station in 
twtlng each coulter of a drill for variations in plant numbers along and between the rows 
t»t corn sown by each coulter. 
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sows 1121b. per acre, the highest seeding coulter sows per acre :— 


Ei{;ht E-ctemal 

Five Internal 

Three Cup 

Tort e Feed DnlK 

Force Feed Drills. 

Feed Drills 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

135 

133 

134 

153 

136 

117 

141 

135 

122 

146 

132 


146 

144 


142 



147 



160 




In each instance there was at least one coulter seeding very 
much below the seed-rate of the whole drill and at least one 
which seeded equally high : the remaining coulters seeded inter¬ 
mediately between the extremes shown above. It was rare to 
find two coulters on any drill sowing at the same seed-rate per 
acre or at the mean seed-rate of the whole of the coulters. 
External force feed drill number 2—a bad offender—^would 
drill 2 bushels of barley to the acre down one spout and nearly 
2| bushels down the one at the other extreme. That it is possible 
to improve on this performance is shown by the best drill—cup 
feed drill number 2, which, when sowing 2 bushels to the acre 
from its lowest seeding coulter is only •! bushels above this from 
its highest. The standardisation of the seed-rate of each coulter 
is one feature in which, from the farmer’s point of view, im¬ 
provement is required- 

similar irregularities in the seed-rate of drill coulters existed 
in 1912 and is shown by the trials of com and seed drills carried 
out by the E..A.S.E. and reported in Volume 73 of the Society's 
Journal, It seems, however, that the variation, although 
recognised, was passed over by the judges as being of no 
moment. So that a comparison may be more easily made 
between the two series of trials, those figures given in the 
Society’s 1912 trials for the lowest and highest coulters have 
been re-calculated on the assumption that the lowest coulter 
seeded at the rate of 112 lb.—of peas, used in the trials— 
the acre. When this is done the following table is obtained : 


DrUl. 

Seed Kate of 
Lowest Seeding 
Coulter, 
lb. 

Seed Bate of 
Highest Seeding 
Coulter, 
lb. 

The British Economical . 

. 112 

168 

Superior .... 

112 

140 

Teasdale’s Cup Feed. 

. 112 

100 

Walker & Son’s Com Drill 

112 

145 

Kell & Company’s “ John Bull ” 

. JI2 

145 

Martin & Company’s Forced Feed 
Teasdale’s Forced Feed 

112 

130 

Choked 

Choked 

Walker’s Anglo-Colonial . 

. 112 

156 


It is not possible to compare the results of the other coulters, 
for the published data of the drill trials of 1912 give the seed- 
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ratefc. of only two, and these are respectively the ones seeding 
the highest and lowest. There is less emphasis when the 
performance of each coulter of any drill is given. The work 
of five drills, representative of the common types, is therefore 
given as an example of the complete order of intercoulter varia¬ 
tion that may he expected. Seed-rates are expressed as per¬ 
centages of the seed-rate of the lowest seeding coulter. 


Coulter No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

® 1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(it) External Eorcc 
DnUX . 

Feed 

100 

121 

116 

118 

121 

! 

124 

116 

114 

019, 

119 

114 

125 

(b) Internal Force 
Drill 2 

Iced 1 

JU 

i 

116 

no 

108 

100 

no 

101 

119 

1 

113 i 

305 

103 

120 

DnU3 . 


118 

109 

119 

108 

118 

111 

118 

106 

109 

no 

100 

115 

(i) Cup Feed 

Drill 4 


120 

106 

117 

104 

117 

107 

116 

100 

108 

100 

120 

109 

Drills 


103 

109 

105 1 

no 

100 

105 

107 

no 

— 


— 

— 


Drill 1 has sixteen coulters, the figures for the remaining 
coulters being 119, 143, and 112. 

Drill No. 1 was three years old, No. 2 had sown 10 acres 
only, while both No. 3 and No. 5 had been used for two seasons 
sowing : No. 4 was eight years old. The examples given above 
were selected, because each drill was almost new. It is interest¬ 
ing, therefore, to see what these variations mean in farmer’s 
terms. Two and a half bushels of barley (10 pecks) is no unusual 
barley seed-rate; if, for illustration, therefore, 2 bushels (8 
pecks) is taken as the seed-rate of the lowest coulter, a fair 
practical proportionate representation of the seed-rates of the 
others can be calculated. Taking the new drill No. 2, which 
make is found on almost every other arable farm, there are 
4 coulters seeding between 10 and 10-5 pecks per acre, 2 between 
10-5 and 11, three between 11 and 11*5: 2 between 11'6 and 
12, and 1 at nearly 13 pecks per acre. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is impossible to seed any field uniformly. If variation 
of such an order is not important, why have farmers for genera¬ 
tions sought the ‘‘ best ” seed-rate and why have experiments 
been carried out to ascertain the relative merits of two or more 
seed-rates, and what in the light of this evidence is the value 
of the results ? 

Vabiations nsr Distkebutiok along the same Coulteb Row. 

Each of the publications cited at the end of this note gives 
proof of the change in density, or closeness of the plants, along 
the rows of corn, and there is no need to go further than give 
a few illustrations. The first is interesting because the farmer 
on whose land the counts, of oats in this case, were made, had 
great faith in the capability of his driU to sow evenly. The 
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cursory examination of a farmer usually far too busy to be 
concerned with the detail of foot-length counts does not disclose 
the true state of afEairs. The detail of successive foot-length 
counts of barley on each coulter of a drill given on page 113 
is but one-third of the counts made in the field to test the work 
of the drill. In the case of the oats, the foot lengths proved 
to be very differently populated. The counts on one coulter 
will sufidce:— 


CoiUterB 27 

34; 

27 

29 

13 1 

14 

17 

16 

20 

20 

10 

2 ^ 

25 

21 

6 1 

7 

17 

29 ' 

16 

23 

12 

17 

32 

19 

lb 1 

20 

13 

24 1 

1 ^ 1 

1 0 

2 1 

25 

3 

26 

23 

7 

19 

14 1 

It 

10 

42 

21 

27 

23 1 

14 

23 

9 

2 

16 

21 

— 1 

1 — 


In few instances, therefore, are adjoining feet populated to 
the same extent. It is, in fact, much more usual for there to 
be appreciable differences between them. Instances of one 
foot-length having ten more plants than the foot-length before 
it are not uncommon. When 3 bushels of barley axe sown 
m the normal course of practice at about 7 in. between the 
rows, there are sufficient seeds for the drill to deposit twenty- 
four on each foot-length of coulter row. At this seed-rate the 
ideal drill would place twenty-four—^neither more nor less—on 
each foot-length under all reasonable seed bed conditions. 
Moreover, each seed would be equidistant; at the above seed 
rate and distance between the rows each seed would be half 
an inch from its neighbour in the row. There is no drill capable 
of such precision and it is probable that one will never be made, 
but that does not mean that improvement is impossible in the 
present designs. 

The Seed-Rate Setting. 

In the 1912 Royal Agricultural Society of England trials 
eight drills were set to sow 3 bushels of barley to the aero. The 
results were 2*5, 2-6, 2-9, 2-9, 3*0, 3*2, 3*4 and 3*6 bushels 
respectively. Trials comparable in every detail with these have 
been made in Norfolk, and 4 to 24 per cent, more or less seed 
has been sown than the drill setting indicated. No criticism 
of drill mechanism, however, is justified from these figures. 
Seed-rate varies according to the size and condition of the seed, 
and the setting to put on any required amount may alter as 
the drill wears. Some quick and simple method of testing the 
seed-rate setting for each sample of seed is required and a 
reminder stamped on the drill urging its use. 

Of a rather different nature is the difficulty usually ex¬ 
perienced in setting and resetting a drill, so as to give the same 
seed-rate from the same sample of corn. Absolute accuracy 
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in this respect seems almost impossible. Various meolianisms 
controlling the seed-rate are in use. Cog-wheels of varying sizes, 
multiple gear discs, the size of the cups, or the aperture of the 
external force feed drills or other means may be utilised to vary 
the seed-rate. On different drills their accuracy is extremely 
variable, no matter how carefully the setting is done, and how 
evenly the drill is drawn. The inaccuracy is at its greatest in 
the external forcc-feed drills and at its least in the expanding 
cup-feed drills, but only on those drills where the setting is done 
to one of several lines engraved on one of the cups, is a tolerable 
degree of precision obtained in the result of resetting. Drill 
makers might give this matter some attention, for a solution 
of the difficulty would greatly increase the accuracy of drill 
work on the farm. 

A Caxtse oe DnimiNQ Ibrbgulabity. 

A badly-dressed sample of corn containing small stones, 
poppy or thistle heads, rodent excreta, excessive awn or other 
extraneous matter will undoubtedly cause irregular seeding. 
These and other factors, such as the influence of the tilth on drill 
action and the possible effect on the wear of essential parts 
{vide 6, p. 28) have been fuUy discussed. The size of slide aper¬ 
ture through which the seed passes from the seed-box of a 
cup-fed drill to the cups exerts an influence on seed delivery, 
and a seed-rate difference of 12 per cent, between half and 
three-quarter open apertures is recorded. The drill in question 
was a popular English Cup Feed make and the fluctuating number 
of seeds (“ cup loads *’) carried by each cup is proved to be the 
chief factor in the inconstancy of coulter output. 

The force-feed drills have no such arrangement and the 
seed in the seed-box impinges directly on the seed distributing 
mechanism, which is placed in the bottom on the seed-box. 
The weight of the seed may therefore determine the regularity 
of the supply to the distributing machinery. The subject has 
been investigated by making foot-length counts in the field, 
on a number of rows of corn, sown with decreasing weights of 
seed in the seed-box. These at the time of drilling the areas ulti¬ 
mately counted, were respectively 14, 1*0, 0*6 and 0*3 bushels 
of barley. Counts were made for each of eight coulters when 
drilling six varieties of barley. In all 1,636 foot-lengths of barley 
were counted, and the average number of plants per foot-leugth 
is given for each weight of seed in the seed-box: 


Weight of seed in seed-box 

Bu^gIs 

14 

Bushels. 

1*0 

Bushds. 

0-6 

Bu^els. 

0*3 

Plants per foot length of row— 
All Varieties 

25*4 

26-2 

24*8 

24'7 

Plumage Archer . 

27-2 

2r)-0 

25-0 

20-4 

Spratt Archer 

33-1 

31*7 

31*3 

31-4 
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No material influence of weight of seed in the seed-box can, 
therefore, be claimed, although there is a slight but unimportant 
suggestion that while the box is full more seeds will be forced 
out. Since the seed setting was unaltered for each variet^^ 
there is shown, in passing, an interesting comparison of the 
number of plants obtained from the small seeds of the variety 
Spratt Archer and the larger seeds of Plumage .^cher. 

A rough seed-bed or the jolting of the drill in and out of 
badly harrowed-in furrows, does not impede the supply of seed 
to the distributing mechanism of a force-feed drill. On the 
contrary, it is more likely to maintain a constant supply to the 
feed at the base of the seed-box. On one occasion a per coulter 
seed-rate test was made by driving the drill along a country 
road in poor repair—over a very rough seed-bed in fact—^with 
results comparable in almost every detail wdth the standard 
method of testing, in which jolting of the drill does not enter, 
for the seed-box remains stationary during the whole process. 
Neither is there, in the force-feed dnlls, the chance of irregularity 
associated with the cup-feed drills when the seed is quite easily 
thrown, as a result of quick starting or nervous horses, over the 
lip of the funnel, and does not enter the leads to the coulters. 
One drill test was made on an external force-feed drill at three 
different speeds. The results were:— 

Seed Delivered 

Speed of Drill. per Acre. 

2 railee per hour .105 lb. 

4 miles per hour .... 105*5 lb. 

6 miles per hour . .... 104-5 lb. 

In a previously reported examination of an English cup- 
feed drill (vide 6, p. 33), the fluctuating numbers of seeds— 
the “ cup loads ” as they were termed—carried by each cup 
proved to be the chief factor in the inconstancy of coulter output. 
Comparable deficiencies exist in the seed-distributing mechanism 
of the external force feed and expanding cup-feed drills. 

In the expanding cup-fed drill tested for constancy in cup 
load each coulter is fed by eight cups. In testing, a different 
method from that used at Cambridge (vide 6, p. 33) was intro¬ 
duced ; seven of the cups were thrown out of action by filling 
them with plasticene, and then covering with gummed paper. 
Thus no seeds were picked up and delivered by cups so treated. 
The land wheel was then turned, and the seeds delivered by 
the one cup left in action were counted. Fifty separate seed 
collections were made in this way for each cup in turn. The 
results for two coulters, taken at random, will illustrate the 
results, which proved to be more regular than those of the 
external force-feed drill. In both cases the number of seeds 
is given to the nearest whole number. 
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No, of Seeds per Cup Load—Expanding Gup Feed Drill. 


Cup 

1 1 

2 

8 

* 

5 

6 

7 

b 

Coulter 15 

1 29 

24 

26 

I 23 

21 

23 

21 

22 

Coulter 13 

, 1 24 

24 

1 

23 

24 

23 

23 

22 

23 


The seeds are turned out in the external force feed drills 
by a number of fluted cylinders attached to a spindle, the size 
of each flute determining the number of seeds fed to the coulters. 
It is not easy, however, to measure the flute seed-output with 
accuracy. There were twelve flutes feeding each coulter on 
the drill examined and the number of seeds delivered per revolu¬ 
tion of the land wheel by the twelve was flrst determined. Then 
the drill wheel was turned so that eleven flutes dehvered seed 
and the twelfth did not, a procedure which was not difficult 
after a little practice. Thus, by difference was obtained the 
“ flute load ” of each flute in turn. 

The Average No. of Seeds per Flute of Two Coulters—Ejctcrnal 
Force Feed Drill. 


Flute 

a 

b 

e 

d 

e 

/ ff 

h 

% 

3 

k 

Coulter U . 

40 

\ 33 

31 

33 

\ 

1 

42 42 

41 

39 

37 1 

I 

Coulter 1 . 1 

i 

36 

28 

28 

13 

20 

39 24 

30 

14 


23 

I 


The different cup or flute loads, therefore, vary in a manner 
akin to the foot-length counts made in the field, and there is 
little doubt that the origin of irregular seeding in these two drills, 
as in the flxed-cup drill already mentioned, is in the mechanism 
delivering the seed to the coulters. The inconstancy of the 
output of seed is the main cause of irregular seeding ^ong the 
rows, and for the seed-rate variation from row to row. That 
there arc other factors has been made abimdautily clear {vide 6, 
j) 38) and, to quote that authority once more, the outstanding 
feature proved to be inconstancy of cup load, i.s., number of 
seeds deUvered by any and every cup of the drill into the hoppers. 
It is shown that, from this cause ^one, wide fluctuation in per 
foot deposit of seed is inevitable. . . . Improvement in cup 
design thus appears to be the salient requirement for more 
constant drill action.” To the cup feed drill may now be added 
the external force-feed drill, and to a much less extent the 
expanding cup-feed drill. The corresponding part of the internal 
force-feed drills has not been analysed. Irregularity in seeding 
is undoubtedly due to a large extent, to this inherent deficiency 
in drill mechanism, which is much more persistent and potent 
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in effect than erratic draught, a bad seed bed, wear and tear, 
neglect on the farm, or any of the more obvious matters, which 
may affect seeding. The engineering problem is to incorporate 
the results in future drill design and whether that is, or is not, 
done will depend presumably on the possibility of selling the 
improved machine. The life of a drill is a long one, especiaUj^ 
of those substantially made English cup-feed drills, which are 
still as good as most, and better than many, drills on the British 
market. The need for a new drill on the farm does not often 
arise, and the results of these trials will only be absorbed slowly 
into practice. When they are it will be to the benefit of the 
farmer. They have already infiuenced certain new models, and 
stimulated the inventive genius of more than one person. 
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CHICKEN-REARING EXPERIMENTS TO 
TEST VARIOUS MILK PRODUCTS 

These experiments were conducted at the South Eastern Agri¬ 
cultural College, Wye, at the request of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, a capital grant and maintenance grant 
being made by the Society. 

Objects oe the Expebiments. 

The experiments were designed to test the relative values 
of various milk products as constituents of chicken-rearing 
rations, so as to obtain data as to:— 

(1) The food cost of rearing to various ages. 

(2) The rate of growth. 

(3) The amount of food required per lb. increase in weight. 

Method oe Feeding. 

It was decided to adopt the all-mash method of feeding since 
previous experience had shown that where daily rations con¬ 
sist in part of a grain feed and part mash, it was impossible 
to be certain that the ratio between mash and grain consumed 
was always constant. Some birds would eat more or less grain 
or mash than others, and so alter the make-up of the total 
day ration. To overcome this, instead of feeding gram separ¬ 
ately, what was considered a normal ration of grain was ground 
up and incorporated in the mash mixture. 

The experimental substance in each case (when dry) was 
mixed with a basic dry mash ration which was known to be 
suitable for chicken rearing. The experimental substance, when 
of a liquid nature, was given as a drink. In all other cases the 
birds were given water to drink ad lib. The meal mixtures were 
in all cases fed ad lib, throughout the experiments. 

Expebimbntal Matbeial. 

The “milk products which it was decided to experiment with 
were;— 

{a) Separated Milk Powder. 

(6) Liquid Separated Milk. . 

(c) Whey Powder, 

(d) Tinned Separated Milk. 

Rations. 

JRation from Hatching to 1 Week Old, 

During this period all experimental lots of chicks were fed 
on the same grain ration, three times per day, and in the 
following proportions. 
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Giam Rafwn. 

63 lb Pine cut wheat 
7 „ Pme maize grit*:!, 

28 „ Out groats. 

14 „ Canary seed. 

112 lb. 

Water and fine grit ad hb. 

Rations pom end of Isi Weeh to end of Sth Wiel 
These were mixed in the following proportions ;— 



Pen 1 
Con 
trol 

Pen 2, 

Pin 3 

Ptn 4 1 

\ Pin% 


Lb 1 

1 Lb 

Lb 

Ib 

Lb 

Fme Middlings 

20 1 

1 20 

20 

20 

20 

Sussex Ground Oats 

20 

1 20 

20 

20 

20 

Yellow Maize Meal 

60 

56 

56 

56 

56 

Meat and Bone Meal 

IS 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Ground Linseed 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Wheat Meal 

40 

36 

36 

36 

30 

Separated Milk Powdei 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 1 

10 

Liqmd Separated Milk 

— 

adlib 

t TT 

— 

— 

Whey Powder . . 

— 

1 — 

' 10 

— 

— 

Tinned Separated Milk 

— 

— 

— 

ad kb 

— 

Mineral Mixture . 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

Flint Grit . 

1 ad hb 

ad kb 

ad hb 

ad hb 

ad hb 


All the above meal mixtures were fed ad lib. 

Rations from %th to end of 12fh Week, 

The same five rations were used during this period as for 
the 2nd to 8th week inclusive, except that in each case the 
Meat and Bone Meal was reduced by five parts 

Rations after the end of I2th Week, 

The same as for the 8th to 12th weeks, except that all milk 
products were omitted. A subsiduary experiment was canied 
out in which experimental lots were divided into two and milk 
products continued with one half, the other half having no milk 
product. 

The Stock. 

Por the purposes of the scheme five expeiimental sets of 
chickens were used, each of these sets of approximately 100 
chicks was fed on one of the rations, which have previously been 
stated These sets \rere repeated three times at intervals of 
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ai)|>roxiinately ono month. For these three experimental groups 
a different breed was used, viz.:— 

Group 1 Light Sussex. 

„ 2 Rhode Island Reds. 

,, 3 White Wyandottes. 

The total number of chicks used for the experiments was 1,430. 

Method oe Rbaeing. 

The eggs were artificially incubated, the chicks after killing 
the weeds ” were transferred to Pioneer Hovers in a brooder 
house, each Hover having a space of 6' x 4' 9'^. The chicks 
were kept here entirely indoors for three weeks, they were 
then transferred to Hover Houses 6' x 5', having grass runs 
54' X 51', 

The chicks were not allowed to run in the grass runs until 
six weeks of age, but were given a wire-netting run 7' 6" X B ' 
with wooden floor, to which they had access at all times. At 
six weeks old these runs were removed and access given to the 
whole of the grass run. The chicks were kept in these Hover 
Houses and runs until 12 weeks old, at which stage they were 
transferred to Sussex Arks 6' X 3' in grass runs. 

Records. 

Records were kept of the weight and cost of aU food con¬ 
sumed, and weekly weights were taken of all chickens. During 
the later stages of the experiment individual bird weighings 
were made. The costs of feeding were worked out on the 
current prices at which the foodstuffs were bought. 

Results, 

Table I gives three different stages of the experiments, 
namely when the birds reached the ages of 12, 16 and 20 weeks 
respectively. 

Rate oe Growth. 

Comparisons at 12 Weeks of Age. 

To this stage if we consider rate of growth we find that 
Pen 2 (skim liquid milk) gave the highest average weight per 
bird, viz. 31'32 oz. If we consider the breeds separately we 
find that the liquid skim 3nilk birds were the heaviest in every 
case. The heaviest birds of all were the Rhode Island Reds 
which averaged 34*7 oz. 

Comparisons at 16 Weeks of Age. 

At tliis stage, when milk products had been discontinued 
entirely for tliree weeks we find Pen 2 stiU produemg the highest 
average weight, viz. 41*03 oz. When comparing breeds we do 
not get quite the same results as to the 12 weeks’ stage. We 
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find that in the case of the Light Sussex the highest aveiage 
weight was produced by Pen 5 (milk powder). In the Rhode 
Island Reds we get the greatest average in Pen 2 (liquid skim 
milk) and in the White Wyandottes Pen 2 again gives the best 
result. 


Comparisons at 20 Weeks of Age, 

At this stage we find that Pen 5 (milk powder) gives the 
highest average weight, viz. 50*41 oz. This is, however, only 
slightly higher than Pen 2 (liquid skim milk) which produced 
an average of 49*87 oz.. a difference of a little over half an ounce 
in favour of Pen 6. Comparisons within the breeds show the 
liighest average for Light Sussex in Pen 6, the highest average 
for Rhode Island Reds in Pen 2, and the highest average for 
White Wyandottes also in Pen 2. 


Table II. 

COMPARISONS OP AVERAGE INCREASE IN WEIGHT PER BIRD 




Pen 1 

Pen 2 

Pen 3 

Pen 4, 

Pen 5 



07. 1 

07 

02 

1 

Oz 

0/ 

Increase 

0 to 12 weeks 

19*64 i 

31-32 

22-63 

24-90 

25-81 

f» 

12 „ 15 „ 

11-62 

9-71 

10-17 

11-99 

11*95 

9» 

lo ft 20 tj 

11*67 

8-84 

13-45 

11*65 1 

12-65 

99 

Total . . 

‘ 42-93 

1 

49-87 

46-16 

1 _ 

47-73 

60-41 


These figures would seem to indicate the superior value of 
feeding liquid skim milk up to the age of 12 weeks and show 
that when the skim milk was dropped out of the ration the 
average rate of increase in Pen 2 fell from 1st to 5th position, 
where it remained up to 20 weeks of age. 


Table IV. 

SHOWING THE EFFECT ON RATE OF GROWTH OF CONTINUING 
MILK PRODUCTS BEYOND THE TWELFTH WEEK OF AGE 



Pfiftl 

1 Pen 2 

Pen 3 

I*cn 4 

Pen 5 

Increase 0 to 12 weeks 

Oz * 

' Oz 

Oz. 

Oz 

Oz 

19-64 

31-32 

22-63 

24-09 

25-81 

»» 12 ft lo ,9 

— i 

1 16*38 

12-17 

11-81 

12-79 

,9 15 t, 20 99 

— 

8*80 

12-40 

9*80 

9-90 

99 Total.j 

1 

66-60 

47-10 

46-70 

48*50 
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These figures seem to indicate clearly that in Pen 2 it was 
a distinct advantage to growth to continue the skim milk up 
to 15 weeks of age. Since the increase in weight during the 
period 12-16 weeks was 15*3B oz. per bird as compared with 
only 9*71 oz. in the case of the same pen when skim miUc was 
discontinued at the end of the 12th week. 

The rate of growth from the 15th to 20th week when skim 
milk was continued was identical with that of the same pen 
(Pen 2) when skim milk was not given. In Pens 3, 4 and 6 
under similar treatment there was considerable variation in the 
result during the 12 to 16 week period, viz. Pens 3 and 6 showed 
a little advantage, whereas Pen 4 showed a slight disadvantage. 
During the 16 to 20 week period Pens 3, 4 and 6 all showed a 
disadvantage. The final weights show to the advantage of milk 
products in Pens 2 and 3 and to their disadvantage in Pens 4 
and 5. Whether the increased final weights were worth the 
extra cost will be seen from the figures giving cost of production. 

Costs of Peoduction. 

Reference to Table I will show the costs of production of 
1 lb. of chicken at the various stages of growth. Prom these it 
would seem to be the most profitable to produce a light-weight 
chicken at a comparatively low cost rather than a heavy-weight 
chicken at an increased cost per lb, A point worthy of con¬ 
sideration here is that the quickly grown chicken may catch an 
earlier and better market, also that by reducing the marketable 
age to a minimum, other overhead charges are correspondingly 
reduced, and a greater output of birds during a given period 
would be possible with the same amount of equipment. 

To 12 weeks of age we find that the lowest cost per lb. is 
in the case of Pen 1 (Control), but that the average weight of 
the bird, viz. 19*6 oz., is not a readily marketable weight. Where¬ 
as in Pen 2 we have a bird weighing almost 2 lb, at a cost per 
lb. of 6-8 pence, as compared with 44 pence in Pen 1. The 
two-pound bird would be readily marketable at a good price. 
At the 15-week stage Pen 1 still shows the lowest cost per lb. 
but an average weight only equal to that of Pen 2 at the 12-week 
stage. 

When we consider the 20-week stage we find Pen 6 giving 
us the greatest average weight, viz. 6041 oz., at a cost per lb. 
of 6-6 pence, which is slightly higher than that of Pen 1, where 
the cost was 6*2 pence. Pen 6 (milk powder) would therefore 
seem to be the most economic proposition at this stage. 
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TiBLE I.-MILK PRODUCTS DlbCOXTlJfUED 

AFTER TJIE 12TH WEEFC. 


End of 12th Week 

End of 15th Week 

End of 20th week 


' 

Wt. 

m 

Oz. 

Food 

Food 

Wt. 

in 

Oz. 

Food 

Food 

I 

Wt. 

m 

Oz. 

Food 

Food 


Cost 

K 

Cost 

in 

Pence 

Cost 

Cost 

in 

Pence 

<.‘<>st ' 

K 1 

Cost 

in 

Pen( t* 

Pen 1 — VunirtH. 






9*2 

42*0 



Light Sussex .... 

22 0 

3*7 

5*1 

32-7 

4*5 

0 2 

10 3 


22.5 

3-9 

5*6 

34-6 

4*4 

9*6 

45 8 

5 9 

171 

W. 'Wyandottes . 

11 0 

70 

5-1 

233 

6*1 

90 

41*0 

bU 

17 1 

Average .... 

19 04 

42 

6-2 

31*26 

4*7 

9*2 

42*93 

62 

. - 

10 7 

Pen 2.— Liquid Shiw Milk 
at 6d. per gall. 

Light Sussex . . . 

R.I. Reds. 










20 9 

08 

12-7 

37*3 

7*1 

16*7 

46*7 

8*1 

23 7 

34 7 

63 

13*7 

45 8 

6*2 

17*8 

55*4 

7*6 

26*3 

W. Wyandottes 

28-9 

7-1 

13 6 

41*6 

. 

6*2 

. 

16*3 

53*1 

70 

23 5 

Average . . . 

31 32 

0-9 

13-5 

41*03 

6*5 

16*8 

49*87 

7*9 

25*5 

Pen 3.— Whey Poieder. 
Light Sussex .... 

23 2 

4-1 

6-0 

32*9 

4*8 

10*0 

46*2 

6*1 

17 0 

R.I. Reds. 

202 

47 

7*7 

87*0 

5*6 

13 0 

62*1 

7-8 

26*4 

W. Wyandottes . , 

10 2 

61 

6-2 

26*1 

5*8 

9*5 

40*7 

60 ' 

' 15 5 

Average .... 

22 53 

47 

6-6 

32 70 

1 5*1 

10*6 

46*15 

6*3 

18*4 

Pen ^.—Liquid Cotir 
densed Sfsim Mills. 







1 



laght Sussex .... 
R.I.Reds. 

127 3 

90 

15-3 

39 8 

, 8*0 

20*0 

47*8 

9*0 

27 0 

20 0 

9-7 

13 8 

34 0 

9*4 

20 0 

49*8 

9*7 

30 3 

W. Wyandottes . , . 

19*1 

1 lO-O 

19 2 

31*2 

1 11*5 

22*5 

42*2 

11*0 

29 2 

Average .... 

24 09 

11-1 

16 7 

36 08 

1 9*1 

20*6 

47*73 

9*5 

1 28 4 

Pen 6.— Mill: Ponder, 





1 





Light Sussex .... 
R.I. Reds. 

27 0 

48 

8 3 

410 

1 5*0 

12*8 

50*6 

6*9 

21 9 

28-8 

4*7 

8-6 

301 

0*2 

14*0 

60*7 

7*0 

22 3 

W. Wyandottes . , . 

19 5 

1 3*0 

7-2 

38 4 

1 4*2 

10 2 

50*0 

5*7 

17 8 

Average .... 

25 81 

5-0 

8-1 

37*76 

5*2 

12*4 

50*41 

0*6 

20*6 
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T\HLI, 111.-^JILK PltODUOTS CONTINUED AETBB, THE 12TH WEEK. 


-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 




End of 12th Week 

End of 15th We^ 

End of 20th Week 


Wt. 

Food 

Cost 

Food 

Cost 

Wt. 1 
in > 
Oz. j 

, Food 

1 Cost 

Food 

Cost 

Wt. 

in 

Oz. 

Food 

Cost 

• Food 
Cost 


Oz. 1 

K 

in 

Pence 

\?S.\ 

in 

Pence 

K 

in 

Pence 

Pen 1. Conti ol. 








1 

1 


Jifjht Siisbox .... 

22*0 

3-7 

6*1 


_ 


1 — 


_ 

ll.r. Keds. 

22*5 

3-9 

6*6 

_ 




_ 

— 

W. Wyaudottob . . . 

11-62 

7-0 

6-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A-sciagc .... 

10-64 

1 4-2 

5-2 

— 

1 *“ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

2*en 2.—LUpiid tSkim 
Jililk at Gd. per uallon. 





' ] 





Light SuBbex .... 
11.1. Neds. 

29-0 

6-8 

12-7 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

34-7 

6-3 

13-7 

47-5 

7-0 

20-9 

55-5 

3 0-8 

37-7 

W. Wyandottfs . . , 

28-9 

7-1 

13-6 

46-0 

6-0 

20-0 

66*5 

10-3 

36-0 

Average .... 

31-32 

6-9 

13-6 

46-7 

7-0 

20-4 

55*5 

10*5 

36-6 

8.—IfVav/ Pomler. 
Light SuSitbCX .... 

23-2 

4-1 

0-0 


_ 



i 

1 

1 

E.T. Redh. 

20-2 ! 

4-7 

7-7 

38^4 

4-7 

11-4 

4 F 2 

6-6 

20-0 

W. Wyandottcb . . . 

16-2 

6-1 ! 

6-2 

30-0 

6-0 

11*4 

46*0 

6-8 

10*6 

Average .... 

22-63 

4-7 

6-6 

34-7 

6-8 

11-8 

47*1 

6-6 

19-7 

Pen 4 .—Liquid Condensed 


1 





1 

1 


SHin Mdk, 


1 






1 


Ligiit Sussex .... 

27-3 

9-0 

15*6 ! 

1 

_ 1 

1 




R.r. Reds. 

20-0 

9-7 

15-8 ! 

40-4 

9-2 ! 

! 23-4 

62-4 

13-4 

44-2 

\V. WyandottcH . . . 

19-1 

16-0 

19-2 i 

30-1 

14-6 1 

I 27-4 

41*6 

16-7 

41-0 

Average .... 

24-09 

11-1 

16-7 

35-9 

11-1 

25-1 

45-7 

14-7 

42-1 

Pen Ci.~-MUk PnmJer, 
Light SuBbcx .... 

27-fl 

, 4-8 

8-3 

1 

38-68, 

, 6-8 

i 34-1 

1 47*7 

8*2 

24-6 

lU.Reds. 

28-8 

' 4-7 

8*6 

41-7 ' 

' 6*1 

13*6 

i 63-4 

6-8 

23-(> 

W. Wyaii(l(»U«‘H . . . 

19-6 

1 6-0 

7*2 

34-2 

5*5 

11-8 

! 46*2 

8-2 

23-7 

A\er«g<* .... 

25-81 1 6-0 

8-1 

38-6 1 

1 5-4 

13-2 

48*6 

1 1 

7-8 

23-9 


It will bo noticed that in the case of Pen No. 2 tlie liquid 
skim milk used coat 6rf. per gallon. As this cost is exorbitant 
and was entirely due to the lack of local supply, the following 
table has been prepared for pui’poses of comparison with the 
other rations. In this case the skim milk has been valued at 
the more reasonable price of 3d. per gallon. 
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Ghiclcn-Sear i7ig Expe) iments 


aiBll 1 —MILK TEODUCTb COKIINLLD 4IlLjR IHL 121H PI ^ 

^0 2 LIQUID hKlM MILK 



Lad of 12th Meek | 

Lnd of loth M eck 

End of 20tli M u k 


Mt 

m 

Oz 

lood 

Cost 

Sf 

lood 

Cost 

m 

Pence 

Wt 

in 

Oz 

lood 

Cost 

£? 

Food 

Cost 

m 

Pence 

Wt 

m 

Oz 

Food 

tost 

lood 

Co'.t 

in 

P(.n<o 

Itl in ffdhii 

I i"ht Sussex 

20 0 

G3 

12 7 

1 






Ri Rods 

i4 7 

C 3 

33 7 

4- a 

70 

20 0 

^5 5 1 

10 S 

37 "■ 

M M^audottes 

28 9 

75 

13 6 

46 0 

60 

20 0 

55 5 

10 3 

36 0 

<.ra.?e 

n 3 

CO 

13 3 

46 7 

70 

20 4 

55 5 

10 5 i 

1 36 ) 

3(1 pe} gallon 

I Snsbov 1 

1 29 0 

40 

93 






1 

R I Rtds 

34 7 

47 

10 b 


56 

16 3 

55 5 

84 

20 2 

M Mjandottcs 

280 

54 

08 

46 0 

52 

15 0 

55 6 

77 

26 8 

A\crige 

31 3 

51 

10 0 

46 7 ! 

53 

15 6 

55 5 

79 

27 0 


MilK PllODUCIS DISCONXINUED AETEU THE 12TH Vf'nUK PLN NO 2, 
LIQUID SKIM MILK 




End of 12th Week 

End of 15th Week 

End of 20th Week^ 



Wl 

m 

0? 

Food 

Cost 

K 

1 Food 
Cost 

1 ^ 
Pence 

Wt 

m 

Oz 

lood 

Cost 

£f 

Food 

Cost 

in 

Pence 

Wt 

m 

Oz 

1 

Food 
Cost i 

E 

Food 

tost 

in 

Pence 

In 

6/ per gallon 
;ht busbcx 

20 9 

C8 

12" 

37 3 

71 

16 7 

1 46 7 

81 

23 7 

R- 

[ Reds 

34 7 

63 

13 6 

46 8 

63 

17 8 1 

1 55 4 

1 76 

26 i 

M 

Mjandottca 

280 

71 

13 6 

416 

62 

16 3 ' 

' 53 1 

' 70 

23 5 


A’vcnge 

31 3 

60 

13 5 

410 

65 



1 70 

J5r> 

3d gm gallon 

T jftUt Sussex 

RT Reds 

29 9 

4 0 

93 

37 3 

57 

18 3 

46 7 

69 

20 2 

34 7 

47 ; 

10 8 

45 8 

61 

14 8 1 

, 55 4 

1 

23 t 


M 5 indottcs 

28 9 

, 54 < 

1 08 

416 

4b 

12 0 1 

1 531 

1 62 

20 H 


Vsenge 

313 

1 61 

10 0 

41 0 

60 j 

1 13 5 

49 8 

07 

'2o"^9' 


Soutli-Eastexn Agricultuial Tollegej 
Wye, Kent. 


P. W Ehodes 
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CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

I.— Legislation. 

There arc several Acts of Parliament passed in 1930 which 
require notice as affecting agricultural interests. 

The Finance Act, 1930 (20 & 21 Geo. 5, o. 28), by Section 27 
Xjrovides that there shall be a quinquennial revaluation of all 
properties in respect of which income tax is chargeable under 
Schedules A and B, and accordingly the annual values of all 
such properties are to be determined afresh for the purpose 
of assessment for the year 1931-32 and for each fifth succeeding 
year of assessment in accordance with enactments and rules 
applicable to those Schedules, and the annual value of any 
property which has been adopted for the purpose of incomo 
tax under Schedules A and B for any year of assessment will 
be taken as the annual value of that property for the same 
purpose for the next year of assessment unless that year is a 
year of revaluation. By Section 28, in order to expedite valua¬ 
tions and assessments for years of revaluation, the provisions 
for assessment by assessors and for requiring delivery of state¬ 
ments of particulars required by the Income Tax Acts and all 
things necessary for determining annual values may be done 
as well at any time during the preparatory year as at any time 
durinff the vear of revaluation. 

The Housing Act, 1930 (20 & 21 Geo. 5, o. 39), in Part IV, 
deals with the provision of houses in rural districts and by 
Section 32 makes it the duty of every County Council as respect 
each rural district within the county to have constant regard to 
the housing conditions of persons of the working classes, including 
the extent of overcrowding and other unsatisfactory housing 
conditions, and the Council of every rural district is required in 
the year 1930 and thereafter at intervals not being less than 
one year, as the County Council may direct, to furnish to that 
Council such information with regard to such matters as the 
County Council may reasonably require to enable them to carry 
out their duties under this Section, By Section 33 the Council 
of any county may for the purpose of assisting the Council of 
any rural district within the county in performance of their 
re-housing duties agree with the District Council for the exercise 
by the County Council of all or any of the powers of the District 
Council in that respect. By Section 34 if a Rural District 
Council claim that any of the houses which they propose to 
provide are required for accommodation of the agricultural 
population of the district, the County Council, or in case of 
dispute between the County Council and the District Council, 
the Minister of Health, is to determine how many houses are 
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so required, and thereupon the County Council are to undertake 
to make to the District Council in respect of each of the forty 
years next following the completion of the houses a contribution 
at the rate of £1 per house payable in respect of as many of 
the houses provided with approval of the Minister as are in 
that year occupied for a period or periods exceeding nine months 
by members of the agricultural population. For the purposes 
of this Section the expression “ agricultural population ” means 
persons whose employment or latest employment is or was 
emplo^unent in agriculture or in an industry mainly dependent 
upon agricultme and includes their dependants, and the ex¬ 
pression “ agriculture ’’ includes dairy-farming and poultry- 
farming and the use of land as grazing, meadow, or pastiu'e 
land, or orchard or osier land or woodland or for market gardens 
or nursery ground. By Section 35 powers are given to the 
County Council in the event of default of a Rural District 
Council to exercise their powers in these respects and to the 
Minister of Health in the event of default^by a County Council. 

The Road Traffic Act, 1930 (20 & 21 Geo. 5, c. 43), affects 
agriculturists who use motor tractors, for they are included 
under the classification of “ motor vehicles ’’ in Section 2 (1) (c) 
and are defined as mechanically propelled vehicles which 
are not constructed themselves to carry any load (other than 
water, fuel, accumulators and other equipment used for the 
purpose of propulsion, loose tools and loose equipment) and the 
weight of which unladen does not exceed seven tons and a 
quarter. The owner of a motor tractor is therefore subject 
to the provisions of the Act affecting motor vehicles generally, 
e.g, anyone driving the motor tractor on a road must hold a 
licence (Section 4), and if used on a road the user must be insured 
against third-party risks (Section 35). The number of trailers 
which may be drawn by a motor tractor on a road must not 
exceed one, if laden, or two, if unladen, but the woi-d “ trailer ” 
does not include any agricultural vehicle not constructed to 
cany a load. Section 52 of the Act excludes the restri<^tions 
contained in Section 70 of the Highways Act, 1835, on th(‘ 
erection of machines and machinery within 25 yards of a high¬ 
way from applying so as to prohibit any machines or mechanically 
propelled vehicles from being used for purposes connected with 
agriculture, forestry, building operations, or the I'epair, mainte¬ 
nance or construction of roads. 

The Land Drainage Act, 1930 (20 & 21 Geo. 5, e. 44), is 
of considerable importance. Section 1 constitutes di'ainage dis¬ 
tricts consisting of the catchment areas of the various rivers 
and arterial drains mentioned in Part I of the First Schedule 
to the Act constituted under the Act, and any other drainage 
districts as may be so constituted, and provides for a Drainage 
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Board for each drainage district. Any drainage areas consti¬ 
tuted under the Land Drainage Act, 1861, or any other enact¬ 
ments relating to the drainage of land, are to be deemed to 
have ])een constituted under the Act of ] 030, and the Drainage 
Boards of such areas are to be treated as if they had Ijeen con¬ 
stituted under the Act as the Drainage Boards of the area. By 
Section 2 the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries may, on 
the application of or after consultation with the Counties 
and County Boroughs concerned, by order direct that other 
areas may be added to the Schedule or may direct the removal 
of any area therefrom or that alteration may be made by the 
combination and re-grouping of catchment areas. By Section 3 
the Drainage Board of a catchment area is to be called the 
Catchment Board and to consist of not more than thirty-one 
members as the Minister may direct. One member is to be 
appointed by the Minister, not less than two-thirds of the 
remaining members are to be appointed, whether from their 
own members or not, by the Councils of the Counties and 
County Boroughs whose area or any part of whose area is situate 
within the catchment area, and the residue of the members is 
to consist of persons appointed by the Minister after consulta¬ 
tion with, and taking into consideration nominations by, the 
Internal Drainage Boards of internal drainage districts which 
are within the catchment area, to represent their Boards and 
that portion, if any, of the catchment area for which drainage 
boards might be, but have not been, constituted under the 
Act. Section 4 provides for the transfer of powers and duties 
to Catchment Boards and the reorganisation of Internal Drainage 
Boards and the constitution of new internal Drainage Districts 
and Drainage Boards by scheme of the Catchment Board 
subject to confirmation by the Minister. Maps must be pre¬ 
pared of each catchment area, and by Section 6 the powers 
conferred by the Act on Drainage Boards must, so far as the 
main river and its banks and the drainage works in connection with 
the main river are concerned, be exercisable only by the Catchment 
Board. By Section 7 a Catchment Board must exercise a general 
supervision with respect to the drainage of the catchment 
area over Internal Drainage Boards and districts, and may 
for the purpose of securing the efficient working and main¬ 
tenance of existing drainage works give directions for the 
guidance of Interned Drainage Boards. By Section 9 it is the 
duty of every Catchment Board to take steps for the com¬ 
mutation of obligations imposed on persons by reason of tenure, 
custom, or prescription to do any work (whether by way of 
repairing of banks, maintaining of watercourses or otherwise) 
in connection with the main river. By Section 10, where any 
land in the catchment area is injured or likely to be injured 
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by flooding or inadequate drainage which might be remedied 
wholly or partially by the exercise of drainage powers vested 
in any Internal Drainage Board, and not being exercised by it, 
the Catchment Board for the district may exercise all or any 
of those powers. On the application of the Council of any 
county or county borough the whole or any part of the area 
of which is within the catchment area, a Catchment Board may 
direct that the powers of this Section shall, as respects that 
land, be exercisable by the County or County Borough Council 
instead of by the Board. Section 17 enables the Minister by 
order to constitute Drainage Boards and Drainage Districts 
outside catchment areas. Under Section 20 the expenses of 
Catchment Boards, so far as not otherwise met, are to be met 
by County and County Borough Councils in whose districts 
the catchment area is comprised whoUy or in part. By Section 
21 contributions may be required from Internal Drainage Boards 
towards the expenses of Catchment Boards. By Section 24 
the expenses under this or any other Act of a Drainage Board 
other than a Catchment Board (including in the case of an 
Internal Drainage Board any contribution made by the Board 
toward the expenses of the Catchment Board) sh^, so far as 
they are not met by contributions from a Catchment Board, 
be raised by means of a drainage rate, which may be either 
{a) an owner’s drainage rate for the purpose of defraying ex¬ 
penses incurred in connection with new works or the improvement 
of existing works and charges in respect of contributions to be 
made by the Board to a Catchment Board; or (6) an occupier’s 
drainage rate raised for the purpose of defraying any other 
expenses or charges. The rate must be assess^ at a uniform 
amount per pound, in the case of agricultural land on the annual 
value of the land, and in the case of any other land on one-third 
of the annual value thereof. A Drainage Board, after con¬ 
sultation, in the case of an Internal Drainage Board, with the 
Catchment Board, may determine that no rates shall be levied 
by them on the occupiers of hereditaments in any portion of 
the district which in their opinion, by reason of its height above 
sea level or for any other reason, ought to be wholly exempt 
from rating. The expression “ agricultural land ” in this part 
of the Act means any land used as arable, meadow or pasture 
ground only, land used for a plantation or wood or for the 
growth of saleable underwood, land exceeding one quarter of 
an acre used for the pmpose of poultry-farming, market gardens, 
nursery grounds, orchards or allotments, including aflotment 
gardens within the meaning of the Allotments Act, 1922, but 
does not include land occupied together with a house as a park, 
gardens (other than as aforesaid), pleasure grounds, or land 
kept or preserved mainly or exclusively for purposes of sport 
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or recreation, or land used as a race-course. ‘‘ Annual value,” 
in relation to any land, means the gross annual value of the land 
as determined for income tax under Schedule A. Provision is 
made for appeal against a drainage rate to Quarter Sessions, 
By Section 32 local authorities may contribute to the expenses 
of drainage works desirable in the interests of public health of 
any area in their district or for the protection or better enjoyment 
of any highway. Under Section 35, where any water-course 
is in such a condition that the proper flow of water is impeded, 
it is the duty of the person having control of the water-course, 
or the part thereof where the impediment occurs, to put the 
water-course in proper order if by reason of the impediment 
agricultural land belonging or in the occupation of some other 
person is injured or in danger of being injured by water, and 
a Drainage Board within whose district the water-course is 
situated may serve on the person by whose act or default the 
flow of water is impeded a notice req^uhiog him to put the water¬ 
course m proper order, and it will be his duty withm two months 
to comply with the requirements of the notice. By Section 52 
a County or County Borough Council, if of opinion that any land 
within the county or borough (whether within or not within a 
catchment area) is capable of improvement by drainage works 
but that the case cannot be met by the constitution of a 
dramage district under the Act, and that the expenses of execut¬ 
ing and maintaining the works wiU not exceed the increase 
in the value of the land arising therefrom, may in accordance 
with the provisions of a scheme enter on the lands and execute 
such dramage works as appear to them desirable, but the 
draft scheme must show that the estimated cost of the 
execution of the works wiU not exceed £5 for each acre in 
the area to be improved, or £6,000 in all. Any expenses 
incurred not exceeding the maximum amount will be recover¬ 
able as a civil debt from the several owners of the lands to 
which the scheme relates, accordmg to an apportionment in 
the scheme, but the owner may require the sum payable to be 
recoverable by means of a rate to be made and levied subject 
to the like provisions as are applicable m the case of a private 
improvement rate of a local authority under the Public Health 
Act, 1876. Under Section 53 a County or County Borough Council 
may delegate to the Agricultural Committee of the Council 
any of their powers and duties under the Act (other than the 
power to levy a rate or borrow money). By Section 57, where 
by reason of the neglect of the occupier of any land to maintain 
the banks or to cleanse and scour the channels of water-courses 
passing through or adjoitung bib lands, injury is caused to any 
other land, the owner or occupier of that land may serve notice 
on the said, occupier requiring him, as the case may be, to 
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maintaiu tUo banks or cleanse or scour the chauneLs. 11 the 
occupier on whom a notice has been duly served fails Avithiii 
two months after the service to comply with the requii*emenls 
of the notice, the person by whom the notice is served may 
execute the necessary worj^ for maintaining the banks or 
cleansing or scouring the channels and the expenses in so doing 
will be recoverable from the occupier in default. Under Sec¬ 
tion 58, if any person interested in any land desires to drain 
it and for that purpose considers it necessary that new drains 
should be opened through land belonging to another person or 
that existing di*ains in such land should be cleansed, widened, 
straightened or otherwise improved, he may apply to that other 
person for leave to make such drains or improvements of drains 
through or on the other land. Rules are laid down in the Fifth 
Schedule for subsequent procedure when the adjoining owner 
assents to the application and when he dissents. In the latter 
case the matter may be referred to two or more justices oi* 
to arbitration. Section 79 provides that the Drainage Board 
of the Thames Catchment Area shall be the Conservators of 
the River Thames. 

The Reservoirs (Safety Provisions) Act, 1930 (20 & 21 
Geo. 5, 0 . 51), makes provision for precautions to be observed 
in the construction of large reservoirs (i.e. designed to hold 
more than five million gallons of water above the natural level 
of adjoining land), which may only be constructed under the 
design and supervision of a qualified civil engineer. It also 
provides for periodical inspection of any large reservoir, whether 
constructed before or after the commencement of the Act, in 
which water is stored. Courts of Quarter Sessions are, by Sec¬ 
tion 5, given authority on the application of a County or District 
Council or any person resident or interested in property in 
any area likely to be affected by the escape of water from a 
large reservoir, to make such order in relation to the reservoir 
as seems to them to be required in the interests of safety. 

II.—Dncisioijrs oe the Coxjbts. 

1. Labour ,—^In Hughes v. Davies (94 J.P. 48 ; 28 L.G.R. 11) 
a farmer employed a worker in agriculture upon terms which 
included the provision of washing and mending, which was 
reckoned at 2s. a week. These were not among the benefits 
allowed in the county to be reckoned under the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulations) Act, 1924, and the orders made thereunder 
as payment of wages in Ueu of cash. The justices before whom 
the case was brought held that no offence had been committed, 
or alternatively that it was trivial, and refused to make an 
order for payment of arrears of wages. The King’s Bench 
Divisional Court held (1) that in view of the words in the Act 
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and orders made thereunder it was quite impossible to suppoit 
the finding that no offence had been committed; (2) that the 
justices were not entitled to hold that the offence was trivial 
as it was entirely subversive of the purpose of the Act; and 
(3) that they were bound in any case to make an order for pay¬ 
ment of arrears. 

There is only one case relating to agricultural work under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the Irish case of 
Loughrey v. Morrison ([1930] Ir. R. 93) a man employed by a 
farmer to the general work on the farm was working in a potato 
field, grubbing potatoes. With the assistance of another man 
he was usiug a grubber, being a machine drawn by two horses. 
Without his employer’s permission he had taken his employer’s 
gun from a storeroom in a house on the farm, and he fired at 
a crow which flew down. He then placed the gun on the grubber 
and the gun shortly afterwards went off, causing injuries from 
which he died. His dependants claimed compensation under 
the Act. Evidence was given that a number of crows were 
in the field earlier in the day and that crows would injure the 
potatoes. The employer had a licence for the gun enabling 
him to shoot over his own land. He did not use the gun himseS 
and had no ammunition. He never gave the workman per¬ 
mission to use the gun and the workman had no licence. The 
Circuit Court Judge found that although the workman had no 
authority to bring the gun to the field he was not expressly 
forbidden to do so, and as the workman was acting for the 
protection of the employer’s property and in a manner that 
might reasonably have been contemplated by the employer, 
the accident arose out of the employment, and the claim for 
compensation was allowed. On appeal it was held by the High 
Court, reversing the decision of the County Court Judge, that 
the act of the workman in canying a loaded gun was entirely 
different in kind from the class of act which he was employed 
to do; that the risk occasioned by so doing was not a risk 
incidental to his employment, and the workman was not 
acting in a manner which was reasonably within the contempla¬ 
tion of the parties when the contract of service was made, 
and accordingly that the accident did not arise out of the em¬ 
ployment, and the application for compensation should have been 
refused. 

2. Landlord and Tenant—Be JoeVs Lease, Berwick v. Baird 
([1930] 2 Ch. 359 ; 99 L.J. Ch. 529) is an important case under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923. The question which arose 
was whether, a stud farm was an “ agricultural holding ” within 
the meaning of that Act. By a lease dated November 7, 1924, 
the owner, S. B, Joel, demised to the defendant lands known 
as the Polegate Stud Earm for a term of five years from 
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September 29, 1924, at an annual rent of £350. The farm had 
been used for breeding racehorses and comprised various horse¬ 
boxes and buildings for stud purposes and grass paddocks, 
most of which included a loose box. There was no arable 
land. The lease contained a covenant that the premises demised 
should not be used otherwise than as a stud farm. Mr. S. B. 
Joel sold the property to the plaintiff, who required the defendant 
to give up possession at the expiration of the lease on Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1929. The defendant refused to give up possession, 
contending that the farm was an agricultural holding and that 
as Section 23 of the Act in the case of such property requires 
a twelve months’ notice to terminate a lease, he was not obliged 
to quit as no notice had been given. Under Section 57 of the 
Act a holding to come within the Act must be “ wholly agri¬ 
cultural or wholly pastoral, or in part agricultural and as to 
the residue pastoral, or in whole or in part cultivated as a market 
garden.” It was held that the main purpose of the stud farm 
being the breeding of racehorses, the mere fact that it included 
fields of grass was not conclusive and did not establish that the 
holding was wholly pastoral,” and accordingly that it was 
not an agricultural holding” within the meaning of the Act, 
and that the defendant could not therefore take advantage of 
Section 23 of the Act. 

In Pmch V. Best ([1931] I.K.B. 1; 99 L. J.K.B. 537) the defend¬ 
ant, a farmer, let to the plaintiff the exclusive right of shooting and 
sporting over his farm for fourteen years from March 25,1920, at 
a yearly rent of £60, payable in advance, subject to the defend¬ 
ant’s rights under the Ground Game Act, 1880. The defendant 
covenanted that the plaintiff should peaceably and quietly 
have and enjoy the said rights without lawful interruption by 
the defendant or any person claiming through him, and that he 
and his workmen would take necessary and reasonable care to 
preserve nests, eggs and young of game birds. In 1929 he 
sold 12 acres of the land affect by the lease to a racehorse 
trainer, who intended to build a number of loose boxes for 
horses on the land, together with cottages for a caretaker and 
stable hands. The plaintiff broiight an action against the 
defendant for damages for infringement of his rights under the 
lease. The action was tried at the Winchester Assizes and the 
judge found there had been a substantial interference with the 
plaintiff’s shooting and sporting lights and assessed the damages 
at £100. The Court of Appeal affirmed this decision, holding 
that the shooting and sporting rights granted were in the nature 
of a Profit a prendre^ and that the act of the defendant in selling 
part of the land for erection of racing stables, etc,, was a wrong¬ 
ful interference with the plaintiff’s rights ancl a derogation from 
the grant. 
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Fairclough <£? Sons v. Berliner ([1931] 1 Ch. 60; 100 L.J. 
Ch. 29) was a case iii wliich property had been let on leavse to 
two joint tenants, who neglected to perform the repairing 
covenants of the lease, whereupon the lessors took proceedings 
to forfeit the lease and recover possession of the property under 
the provision for re-entry on breach of covenant. One of the 
two lessees applied to the Court to exercise the power given to 
it by Section 146 of the Law of Property Act, 1925, to relievo 
against forfeiture on terms of making good the breach of 
covenant. The other lessee, however, refused to join in the 
application and said he did not wish the lease to be continued. 
The Court held that it could not grant relief on the application 
of one only of two joint lessees. To do so might be a hardship 
on the other lessee, as he would continue to be liable under the 
onerous covenants of the lease until its termination. 

3. Stock and Crops.—Dobell cfe Co, v. Barber da Garrett 
(100 L.J.K.B. 65) is an important case under the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926. The plaintiffs and defendants 
were merchants who dealt largely in cattle foods. In September, 
1929, the defendants sold to the plaintiffs a quantity of linseed 
cattle cake. A bank had a lien on the goods and ordered the 
defendants to sell them. Cattle belonging to purchasers from 
the plaintiffs which ate the linseed cake became seriously ill, 
and it was found that the cake contained castor seed mixed with 
the linseed, and the cattle had consequently suffered from 
castor poisoning. The plaintiffs had to pay those who bought 
from them damages for the injuries to the cattle, and they 
claimed a declaration that on the sale of the cake by the defend¬ 
ants a warranty was implied under Section 2, Sub-section 2, of 
the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, that the cake did 
not contain castor seed and was fit for food for cattle, and they 
also claimed damages for breach of the statutory warranty. 
The cake came from India, and as there had been trouble in the 
trade with regard to cake of Indian manufacture, the defendants 
at the time of sale were unwilling to give any explicit warranties. 
The material words of the contract of sale were, “ The cake is 
sold tel guel in all respects, but Ormerod & Fourweather’s analysis, 
for which sellers accept no responsibility, is . . . castor free.*" 
It was held by the Court of Appeal (1) that the linseed cake was 
sold by the defendants to the plaintiffs for use as food for cattle 
within the meaning of Section 2, Sub-section 2, of the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, and was therefore subject to the 
warranty implied by that Sub-section; (2) that the sellers were 
not protected by Section 24, which excludes the application of 
the Act to the sale of an article used as a food for cattle, when 
the sale is in exercise of a statutory power to enforce a right 
or to satisfy a claim in lien, or where the sale is made by a 
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sheriff, as the sale was not in exercise of any statutory right, 
for the bank’s power of sale was not statutory; (3) that the 
plaintiffs were entitled to include in their damages for breach 
of warranty the sums which they themselves h^ had to pay 
the sub-purchasers. 

4. Bates and Taxes .—^There have been two important cases 
on the question of the rating of sporting rights over agricultural 
land. In Towler v. Thetford Rural Council (99 L.J.K.B. 258) 
the appellant owned 3,000 acres of land. He let 2,000 acres 
to tenant farmers, reserving the sporting rights; 700 acres 
were waste land and he farmed 300 acres himself. He let the 
sporting rights over the whole 3,000 acres under an agreement 
contained in correspondence with the shooting tenant, but there 
was no grant by deed of the sporting rights. The appellant 
was rated separately on the sporting rights so let and appealed 
from an order of the justices directing the issue of a distress 
warrant in respect of those rates. It was held that the appellant 
was not rateable in respect of the sporting rights under the 
Rating Act, 1874, as in respect of the 700 and 300 acres there 
was no severance of the rights from the ownership, and in respect 
of the 2,000 acres, though there had been a severance of the 
sporting rights there had been no letting by lease as required 
by the Act, 

This case is a little dijBOlcult to reconcile with the subsequent 
case of Hastings {Lord) v. Walsingham Rural Council Revenue 
Officer (1930, 2 K.B. 278 ; 99 L.J.K.B. 385), which arose in con¬ 
sequence of the de-rating of agricultural land effected by Sec¬ 
tion 67 of the Local Government Act, 1929. Lord Hastings 
was the owner of agricultural land let to various tenants under 
leases in which the sporting rights were reserved to the owner, 
who did not let them but exercised them himself. In the 
valuation list made in accordance with Part II of the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1928, Lord Hastings was assessed as the 
owner and occupier of property and separately valued and des¬ 
cribed as “ sporting rights over 590 acres and the rateable 
value was entered as £44. It was argued on his behalf tliat 
agriciiltm*al land having now ceased to have a rateable value 
when sporting rights, although severed from the occupation, 
are not separately let, they form a part of the agricultural land, 
and as the whole has ceased to be rateable it follows that part 
has also ceased to be rateable. It was however held that when 
rights of sporting over agricultural land are severed from the 
occupation of the land, but are not let, their value is not to be 
included for purposes of de-rating with that of the agricultural 
land nor inserted in the special list ’’ under the Bating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928. Such rights of sporting 
are by the Rating Act, 1874, constituted a sepai-ate incorporeal 
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hereditament and do not fall within the definition of “ agri¬ 
cultural land ” in the Act of 1028. Notwithstanding Section 6 
of the bating Act, 1874, which directs that sporting rights 
severed from the occupation of the land and not let are not 
to be separately assessed but to be included in tlie rateable 
value of the land (which provision, though not repealed, was 
to this extent held by the Court to have been rendered obsolete 
by the Act of 1928), the right of sporting over agricultural 
land when severed should be separately entered and assessed 
in the Valuation List. It was further suggested by the Lord 
Chief Justice that Section 67 of the Local Government Act, 
1929, which provides that no particulars with regard to agri¬ 
cultural land shall be entered in any subsequent valuation list, 
does not preclude the insertion of sufficient particulars to identify 
agricultural land over which sporting rights are exercised. The 
same learned judge in the course of his judgment said: “ It 
is not suggested that the sporting rights are the subject of 
rating when they are not severed from the occupation of the 
land,” so it would seem that an owner of land is not to be 
assessed in respect of sporting rights exercised by himself over 
land in his own occupation. 

There have been a number of decisions on the subject of 
de-rating, mostly in respect of industrial hereditaments, but 
including some as to agricultural land, more however in Scotland 
than in England. A piggery consisting of buildings for the 
pigs, with 3*86 acres of land attached, which was used for exercis¬ 
ing the pigs, who ate certain grasses and roots on the land, has 
been held in Inland Revenue v. Renfrewshire Assessor (1930, 
S.O. 345) to be agricultural and entitled to be de-rated. But 
a house of seven rooms, a small garden and between four or five 
acres of grassland occupied by the Chief Constable of a county 
as his ordinary residence, who kept a stock of sheep on the land, 
was held not agricultural land and not subject to de-rating, as 
being used for “ agricultural or pastoral purposes only ” in 
Inland Revenue v. Banff Assessor and Davies (1930 S.C. 652). 

In Lanaarhshire Assessor and Inland Revenue v. Findlay 
Brothers (1930 S.C. 407) a dwelling-house and garden occupied 
by one of the partners, situated in a nursery extending to 13 
acres, of which 6 acres were covered with glass houses, was held 
not to be unum quid with the nursery and not entitled to de¬ 
rating. 

So too it was held in Inland Revenue v. Oromartie (Countess) 
(1930 S.C. 404) that land let to a golf club at a rent of £44 
plus £30 rent in respect of grazing rights was not to be de-rated. 

In Inland Reverme v. Assessor for Ross ds Gromartie dt 
Snow Belt Farms, Ltd. (1930 S.C. 487) land and buildings devoted 
to the breeding and rearing of silver foxes for the sake of their 
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pelts was held not to be ‘‘ agricultural lands and heritages ” 
within the meaning of Section 9, Sub-section 11, of the Rating 
and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, in respect that the 
rearing of foxes was not a use of the subjects for “ agricultural 
or pastoral purposes.” 

In Inland Revenue Officer v. Bourne and Stamford Assessment 
Committee (74 Sol. J. 155) the learned Recorder of Stamford 
held that allotment gardens cultivated wholly or mainly to 
grow fruit and vegetables for consumption by the occupiers 
and their families were agricultural hereditaments and entitled 
to de-rating. 

5. Miscellaneous .—^In Callmd v. Beeney (1930, 1 K.B. 353; 
99 L J.K.B. 133) the plaintiff in 1923 conveyed to the defendant’s 
predecessor in title a farm of 70 acres, part of a property of 
102 acres. The deed of conveyance contained the words 
“ together also with a right of way 14 feet wide, as shown on 
the said plan marked A, in and over the portion of the field 
No. 171, belonging to the vendor, for the purpose of access to 
and from the point marked X in the said plan to the field No. 169, 
such right of way passing between the ponds, as shown on the 
said plans.” The question arose whether the right of way was 
available for use by the defendant for driving his cows to and 
from any other part of his land or only to and from field No. 169. 
It was held that the dominant tenement was the whole of the 
lands conveyed by the deed in 1923 and not only the field 
No. 169, and that the right of way granted was available for 
the use in respect of any of those lands. 

The case of Qreen v. Matthews <& Co. (46 Times L.R. 206) 
dealt with the rights of a riparian owner, and it was held that 
a person cannot set up a right, either by prescription or under 
the doctrine of lost grant, to cause sewage or trade refuse to 
fall or flow into a stream or water-course and thereby to pollute 
it when the right claimed would be in contravention of the 
Rivers Pollution Act, 1876. 

Mourton v. Boulter (1930, 2 K.B, 183; 99 L.J.K.B. 289) 
raised a question as to liability for accident caused by the 
felling of a tree. The defendant was employed as an independent 
contractor to fell a tree on a piece of unfenced open land. This 
land had been used as a playground by the children of the 
neighbourhood, though they had no right to go there and were 
driven off it from time to time. On August 6,1929, the plaintiff, 
a child aged ten, with other children, was playing near the tree 
and was injured by its fall. He sued by his father as next 
friend for damages for the personal injuries caused by him and 
for loss and expense incurred. The County Court Judge, before 
whom the matter first came, found that the infant plaintiff 
was a trespasser but that the defendant at the time the tree 
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was about to fall knew that there were children in the neighbour¬ 
hood and was negligent in giving them no warning of the impend¬ 
ing fall. Inasmuch, however, as the infant plaintiff was a tres¬ 
passer, the Judge held that he was bound to enter j udgment for the 
defendant. The Divisional Court reversed this decision, holding 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover damages on the ground 
that a person who does a dangerous act on land which alters 
the condition of the land, such as the felling of a tree, owes a 
duty to a person on the land who is visible to him, even though 
that person is a trespasser, to give warning before beginning 
the dangerous act. 

Aubrey J. Spencer. 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1930. 

(The Society is again indebted to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for its kindness in supplying, for inclusion in the Journal, the 
usual detailed and comparative tables of the latest agricultural statistics. 
For fuller information than can be given in the limited space available 
here, the Department’s own admirable series of Reports on Agricultural 
Statistics, together with the weekly “ Agricultural Market Report,” 
should, of course, be consulted,— ’Bn.) 

Acreage, 

Following the reduction of some 68,000 acres in the area imder 
crops and grass (excluding rough grazings) in England and Wales 
between 1928 and 1929, a further loss of 69,000 acres (0*2 per 
cent.) was revealed from the tabulation of the returns made 
by the occupiers of agricultural holdings above one acre in 
extent on June 4, 1930 (Table I). Since the end of the war, tho 
area under crops and ^ass has fallen by over 1,360,000 acres, 
while as compared with the average of 1912 to 1914, the 1930 
figure of 26,379,000 acres is close on 1,760,000 acres (6*5 per 
cent.) less. The area under rough grazings continued to increase, 
the latest total amounting to 6,293,000 acres, or 10,000 acres 
(0*2 per cent.) more than in 1929. Even so, the rate of expansion 
of rough grazing land is rapidly slowing up, since the additional 
area in 1928 was over 60,000 acres, and in 1929 28,000 acres. 
The total area in use for agriculture diminished, therefore, by 
49,000 acres, the latest figure being 30,672,000 acres. 

Arable land occupied 9,834,000 acres as against 9,948,000 
acres in 1929, but once again the decline (114,000 acres or 1*1 
per cent.) was appreciably less than that recorded during the 
preceding three years. As compared with the pre-war arable 
acreage of 11,131,000 acres, the latest figures show a drop of 
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1,279,000 acres or rather over 11*5 per cent. As regards per¬ 
manent grass, the area expanded by about 55,000 acres (0*4 
per cent.) to a total of 15,545,000 acres, which is proportionately 
slightly less than the increase recorded in 1929. While the 1930 
acreage returns do not reveal any violent change in the ratio 
as between arable land and the tot^ area under cultivation, there 
is evidence that the slight falling off noticeable in recent years 
is continuing in much the same degree, arable land accounting 
for about 38*5 per cent, of the total area cidtivated in 1930 
as against 39 per cent, in 1929, 40 per cent, in 1928, and 41 per 
cent, during 1912-14. 

Coming to the individual crops, the loss of 66,000 acres in the 
aj-ea sown to Wheat between 1928 and 1929 was partially recovered 
in the following year, the acreage returned being 16,000 acres 
(1*2 per cent.) more at 1,346,000 acres. At the end of the war, 
the wheat acreage was as high as 2,557,000 acres but two consecu¬ 
tive reductions brought the total to 1,875,000 acres in 1920. 
The ensuing year a slight and temporary recovery was recorded, 
only to be followed by persistent and comparatively severe set¬ 
backs until 1926. In both 1926 and 1927, the acreage advanced 
somewhat, but further losses in the next two years brought the 
aci’eage to 1,330,000 acres—^the lowest ever recorded. The 
expansion in the period under review was spread over more 
than half the counties of England and Wales, mainly situated 
in North-eastern, Eastern, East Midland and Northern districts. 
The area under wheat in Norfolk was nearly 5,000 acres more 
than in 1929, while Lincolnshire regained nearly 3,000 acres. 
As regards Yorkshire, there was an increase of about 6,000 
acres in the North and West Ridings combined, but the area 
in the East Riding was 1,400 acres less. 

The decline in Barley growing received additional impetus 
in 1930, the total area amounting to only 1,026,000 acres, or 
94,000 acres (8*4 per cent.) less than in the preceding year, the 
latest figui*e being the lowest recorded during the present century. 
As compared with the pre-war average, barley now occupies 
about 480,000 acres less—a drop of over 30 per cent. Since the 
crop occupied round about 1,700,000 acres durmg the early part 
of the century, the shrinkage up to date has amounted to 700,000 
acres altogether, or at the rate of over 20,000 acres each year on 
average. The decline in 1930 was general throughout England 
and Wales. The area in Norfolk feU by 13,000 acres, in York¬ 
shire by 9,000 acres and in Lincolnshire by 10,000 acres, while 
Essex and Suffolk were 7,000 and 11,000 acres respectively down 
on the year. 

It will be recalled that in 1929, the area sown to Oats showed 
the substantial increase of 91,000 acres. The greater part of 
this, however, was lost in 1930, the area falliog by 81,000 acres 
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(44 per cent.) to 1,773,000 acres. The highest figure recorded 
during the past 30 years was the 2,780,000 acres of 1918, as 
compared with which the latest total is over 1,000,000 acres 
(35 per cent.) less, while the average of 1912-14 was 200,000 
acres (10 per cent.) greater than at the present time. 

Taking the three main cereal crops together, the acreage 
sown in 1930 totalled 4,145,000 acres as against 4,304,000 acres 
in 1929—a decrease of 159,000 (3-7 per cent.). The corresponding 
figures for 1918 and 1912-14 were 6,838,000 acres and 5,290,000 
acres respectively. 

Whereas Mixed Com occupied over 19,000 acres more in 

1929 than in 1928, the acreage during the period under review 
declined by about 9,000 acres (6*5 per cent.) to 131,300 acres. 
Bye, on the other hand, showed an advance of close on 10,000 
acres (28*8 per cent.) which followed a smaller increase of 4,200 
acres between 1928 and 1929. 

Beans more than made good the loss sustained in 1929, the 
area in 1930 showing an increase of 19,000 acres (12 per cent.) 
to 176,000 acres. It was, nevertheless, well below any figure 
recorded between 1900 and 1927, the lowest acreage in this period 
being the 191,000 acres of 1925. The augmented acreage was 
mainly in the area to be harvested as corn, which rose by 18,000 
acres to 162,000 acres, beans to be picked green occupying 1,000 
acres more at 13,000 acres. Peas also were more extensively 
grown, the area being 3,000 acres greater at 136,000 acres. 
Since 1928, the amount of land devoted to the crop has risen by 
22,000 acres, but is still some way below the leveb of the years 
immediately subsequent to the war. Of the increase recorded 
in 1930, the green variety accounted for over 2,000 acres and 
peas to be harvested as corn 900 acres. 

Taken together, the two pulse crops were sown on 312,000 
acres, or 22,000 acres (8 per cent.) more than in 1929, but some 
140,000 acres (32 per cent.) less than in 1912-14, 

In my article in last year’s Journal, attention was drawn to 
the fact that since the war, the Potato acreage had remained sub¬ 
stantially above the level of 1912-14. During the year now 
under review, however, an exceedingly heavy reduction was 
recorded, the acreage falling by as much as 96,000 acres (18-5 
per cent.) to 422,600 acres, at which figure the total was lower 
than in any year since 1910. As compared with the pre-war 
average, the extent of land devoted to potatoes was 33,000 
acres (7 per cent.) less and was 210,000 acres (33 per cent.) less 
than the peak figure of 634,000 acres of 1918. Reductions in 

1930 were returned from practically all counties, the drop in 
Lincolnshire amounting to 24,000 acres, in Yorkshire 11,000 
acres, Lancashire 6,000 acres, and the Isle of Ely 7,000 acres, 
whereas in 1929, Lincolnshire had grown 9,000 acres more than 
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in 1928, the Isle of Ely 4,000 acres more and Yorkshire 3,800 
acres more. 

Following the set-back of over 20,000 acres in the area 
Tinder Turnips and Swedes between 1928 and 1929, a further 
substantial loss was recorded in 1930, the acreage totalling 
671,000 acres as against 699,000 acres—^a drop of 28,000 acres 
or 4 per cent., the latest figure being the lowest recorded in any 
year during the present century. The acreage is now little more 
than half what it was thirty years ago. Apart from the North¬ 
western counties, where increases were usually returned, the figures 
showed a shrinkage in almost every other part of the coimtry, 
the heaviest individual drop being the 6,000 acres in Norfolk. 

Mangolds also occupied a smaller acreage, a decline of 10,700 
acres (3*6 per cent.) being recorded. As with turnips and swedes, 
the latest total of 288,500 acres is the lowest to be returned this 
century. 

The total extent of land utilised for the production of the 
principal fodder roots amounted in 1930 to 960,000 acres, as 
compared with 999,000 acres in 1929, 1,021,000 acres in 1928 
and more than 1,600,000 acres in pre-war years. 

Over the period 1921-29 the acreage of Hops showed little 
variation, ranging from about 23,000 to 26,000 acres. During 
the year under review, however, a reduction of about 4,000 
acres (17 per cent.) occurred and the total of 20,000 acres was 
the smallest recorded since the 16,700 acres of 1919. The average 
for 1912-14 was about 35,700 acres, so that the latest figure is 
about 15,700 acres (44 per cent.) less. All the principal hop- 
growing areas retiuned smaller acreages, Kent showing a drop of 
3,000 acres (21 per cent.) and Sussex 460 acres (also 21 per cent.). 
Of the total area cultivated 11,820 acres (59*1 per cent.) were in 
Kent, 3,690 acres (18-4 per cent.) in Hereford, 1,730 acres (8-6 
per cent.) in Worcester, and 1,680 acres (8-4 per cent.) in Sussex. 

The acreage of Clover and Rotation Crosses showed an increase 
of 55,000 acres (2-3 per cent.) to 2,424,000 acres, a drop of 
15,000 acres in the area for grazing being more than counter¬ 
balanced by a rise of 70,000 acres in the area out for hay. 

Following an increeise of about 30 per cent, in the amount of 
land devoted to Sugar Beet between 1928 and 1929, the figures 
for June 1930 reveal a further heavy addition, there being 
an increase of 60 per cent, on the year, the total acreage 
amounting to about 348,000 acres, as compared with 231,000 
acres in the preceding year. The crop expanded steadily up 
to 1927, but in 1928 a drop of 60,000 acres was recorded. This 
loss was almost made good in 1929 and with the latest 
advance the present acreage is easily the largest yet reached. 
Of the extra 117,000 acres, the Eastern and North-eastern coun¬ 
ties accounted for 93,000 acres, the large>st individual increases 
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Table I.—^Acreage under Crops and Grass and Numbers 
of Live Stock an holdings above one acre in extent as returned 
on Uh June, 1930, and 4dh June, 1929, in England and 
Wales, 


Distribution 

1930 » 

1920 

Increase 
(-l-)orDe- 
ciease (—) 

Total Acreage under Ciops and Grass *. 

Acres 

25,379,000 

Acres 

25,438,000 

Acres 
- 59,000 

Arable Land. 

Permanent Grass for Hay. 

„ „ not lor Hay. 

Rough Grazings. 

, 9,834,000 
5,051,000 
10,494,000 
5,293,000 

, 9,948,000 

I 4,696,000 
10,794,000 
5,283,000 

-114,000 
+ 363,000 
-300,000 j 
+ 10,000 

1 

Wheat. . 

Barley. 

Oats ... . . 

Mixed Corn.. 

Rye. . 

Beans. . 

Peas. 

Potatoes . 

Turnips and Swedes. 

Mangold. 

Sugar Beet. 

Cabbage for Podder, Kohl Rabi and Rape .... 

Vetches or Tares .. 

Lucerne .. 

Hops . .. 

Small Fruit. 

Orchards. 

Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under rotation for Hay. . 

Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under rotation not for Hay 
Bare Fallow. 

1,340,000 

1,026,000 

1,773,000 

131.300 

44.800 

176.700 

186.700 
422,000 

671.300 
288,500 

346.700 

134.300 
74,600 

39.800 
20,000 
66,200 

247,000 

1,594,000 

830,000 

204,800 

1,380,000 

1,120,000 

1,854,000 

140.400 
34,400 

I 167,000 
132,500 
! 518,800 

699.400 
299,200 
229,900 
124,700 

67,900 

35,800 

24,000 

64,000 

248.400 
1,524,000 

845,000 

325.400 

i + 16,000 

1 - 94,000 
- 81,000 

- 9,100 
+ 9,900 
+ 18,700 
+ 3,200 

- 00,200 
- 28,100 

- 10,700 
+ 116,800 
+ 9,600 
+ 6,700 
+ 4,000 

- 4,000 
+ 1,800 

- 1,400 
+ 70,000 

- 16,000 
- 30.600 

Horses used for Agriculture •. 

vuuj.uii.ctt xiviow 1 Under one year. 

Other Horses on Agricultural Holdings. 

Ho. 

682,600 

89,300 

37,900 

161.300 

No. 

706.800 
92,100 
37,600 

162.800 

1 i+i 

Total Hobbus . 

961,100 

099,300 

- 38,200 

Cows and Hollers in Milk. 

(’ows in Calf but not in Milk. 

Hellers In Oalf. 

f Two jrears old and above. 

Other Cattlp One year and under two. 

1 Under one year . 

2,028,600 

280,000 

352,600 

972,000 

1,116,700 

1,086,300 

2,064,100 

293,700 

364,800 

990,200 

1,143,600 

1,102,200 

Mini 

liiiil 

Total of Oattiib .. 

6,846,000 

6,967,600 

-111,600 

Ewes kept for Breeding. 

other iSheep | ^nder one year. 

6,800,000 

2,453,300 

7.009,8001 

6,717,300 

2,454,000 

6,034,200 

+ 88,700 
- 700 

+136,100 

Total of Shbbp . 

16,328 600 

16,105,600 

+223,100 

flows kept for Breeding. 

Other Pigs. 

315,000 

1,990,700 

307,100 

2,069,400 

+ 7,900 
- 68,700 

Total of Pros. 

2,305,700 

2.360,600 

- 60,800 


»Subject to reviBlon. »Not including Rough Grazings, 

’‘iuciiuling Mares kept fur Breeding. ^Including S^Uions. 
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being in Lincolnshire with 28,000 acres more, Norfolk with 
21,000 acres, Suffolk with 13,000 acres and the Isle of Ely with 
an extra 12,000 acres. As compared with 1929 the areas under 
sugar beet in each of the principal beet-growing counties expressed 
as a percentage of the total area under crops and grass in the 
county show some striking changes as follows: Norfolk 7*4 as 
against 5*3; Suffolk 7*0 as against 5*2; Lincolnshire 4*1 as 
against 2*2; and Ely 15*2 as against 9*4, while the proportion in 
Yorkshire rose slightly from 0*5 per cent, to 0*8 per cent. 

Of the remaining crops, Lucerne more than recovered the 
loss sustamed in 1929, the area being 4,000 acres (11*2 per cent.) 
higher on the year, wMe 6,700 acres (9*9 per cent.) more Vetches 
and Tares were grown. Mustard for Seed also showed a 12*6 
per cent, advance to 26,000 acres. Among the vegetables, 
Brussels Sprouts were produced on a slightly smaller acreage, 
while Cabbage fell by 1,600 acres down to 30,800 acres. There 
was, however, an increase of 1,000 acres (7*2 per cent.) in the 
area devoted to Cauliflowers and Broccoli, Of the root crops, 
Carrots and Onions showed decreases of 1,200 and 400 acres 
respectively. 

The acreage under Fruit was practically unchanged, a loss 
of 1,400 acres in orchard land being off-set by an increase of 
1,300 acres in small fruit. Orchards in the West of England 
were smaller as a rule, reductions of from 500 to 600 acres being 
returned from Devon, Gloucester and Somerset, but 900 acres 
were added to the Kent acreage and 648 acres more in Hereford. 

Live Stock. 

The steady and persistent decline in the number of Horses 
on agricultural holdings which had been recorded during the 
previous nine years showed no signs of diminishing during 1930, 
the total being 38,000 (3*8 per cent.) fewer at 961,100. At the 
end of the war, the figure stood at close on 1,400,000 and five 
years later at nearly 1,300,000, while in 1928 the total had 
shrunk to less than 1,050,000. The drop m the number of 
horses used for agricultural purposes amounted to 24,200 (3*4 
per cent.) or about the same as in the preceding year. Of the 
unbroken horses those aged one year and over were fewer by 
2,800 (3 per cent.), but in the case of foals, a slight increase of 
300 to 38,000 was recorded, which compares with a decline of 
over 2,000 in 1928 and about 700 in 1929. Rcoportionately, 
other ” horses suffered by far the heaviest individual fall, the 
151,000 returned being 11,500 (7*1 per cent.) fewer than on 
June 4, 1929.. 

Eor the third year in succession a reduction was revealed 
in the number of Cattle on agricultural holdings, the 5,846,000 
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returned reprebenting a di’op of over 110,000 (about 2 per cent.) 
fiom the 1929 total. During the last twenty years, the numbers 
of cattle seem to have fluctuated within narrow limits in cycles 
of five years ; thus from 1910 to 1914, the total was round about 
5,800,000 ; from 1915 to 1919 about 6,200,000 ; from 1920 to 
1924 about 5,700,000 ; and from 1925 to 1929 about 6,100,000. 
As compared with the average of 1912-14, the latest figure is 
roughly 35,000 (0*6 per cent.) greater. As was the case in 1929, 
the falling off was relatively the smallest inthedairy herds, where 
the reduction amounted to 42,500 or 1*5 per cent. Of this shrink¬ 
age, cows and heifers in milk were responsible for 25,500 (1*2 
per cent.), in-calf cows 4,700 (1*6 per cent.), and in-calf heifers 
12,300 (3*4 per cent). “ Other ** cattle were fewer by about 
60,000 (nearly 2 per cent.), those aged two years and over being 
reduced by 26,000 (2*6 per cent.), those of one year and under 
two by 27,000 (2*4 per cent.), and cattle under one year old by 
16,000 (1*4 per cent.). 

Between June 1927 and June 1929 the number of Sheep in 
England and Wales fell by close on 1,000,000, but during the 
year under review a fairly substantial recovery took place, the 
16,329,000 recorded being 223,000 (1*4 per cent.) more than twelve 
months earlier but still 1,152,000 (6*6 per cent.) below the pre¬ 
war strength of the fLooks, The latest position is satisfactory 
as compared with several recent years, for between 1920 and 
1923 the total number of sheep was consistently below 14,000,000. 
Whereas in 1929 breeding ewes suffered a reduction of 129,700, 
in 1930 an increase of 88^,700 (1*3 per cent.) was recorded, the 
greater part of which was contributed by the Northern and 
Western Divisions and by Wales. “ Other ” sheep xmder one 
year old showed an advance of 135,100 (1*9 per cent.) but those 
of one year and over were practically unchanged. 

It wffl be recalled that in 1929 a remarkably heavy drop 
occurred in the number of Pigs in the country, following an 
equally substantial rise in the preceding year. During 1930, the 
decline continued, but the downward movement was much less 
pronoimced, the total of 2,306,000 being 61,000 (2*6 per cent.) 
fewer on the twelve months. The pig population is now about 
60,000 (2*3 per cent.) short of that record^ just before the war, 
but still in excess of the figures returned between 1917 and 1920. 
Breeding sows rose by about 8,000 (2*6 per cent.), the increase 
being mainly in the North and in Wdes, although also affecting 
some of the West Midland and South-western counties; the 
remaining Divisions returned lower numbers. Other classes of 
pigs showed a loss of 69,000 (3*3 per cent.) to 1,991,000. 

While statistics of the numbers of Povltry on agricultural 
holdings in England and Wales are not shown in the tables 
accompanying this article, a few brief remarks on recent flue- 
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tuatioiib may be of interest. It must be borne in mind, of course, 
that whereas the figures of other descriptions of live stock for all 
intents and purposes cover the whole of the country, the statistics 
of poultry do not take into account the comparatively largo 
proportion kept on allotments and in back gardens, as these 
premises are excluded from the annual census. On Juno 4, 
1930, the nunj-ber of Fowls on agricultural holdings above one 
acre in extent rose as compared with 1929 by 12 per cent, to 
47,900,000, a total which was 20 per cent, higher than that 
returned in 1928. Ducks showed a 6 per cent, increase to 
2,400,000. The numbers of Oeese, at 606,000, were lower than 
in any year since 1924 and 10,000 below the 1929 level. Follow¬ 
ing the substantial advance of close on 100,000 in Turkeys 
between 1928 and 1929 a decline of 23,000 was recorded during 
the period under review, but this total was, nevertheless, above 
any returned since these statistics were regularly collected, with 
the exception of 1929. 

Pboduob OB Geiops. 

Statistics of the production and 3 deld per acre of the principal 
crops are given in Table II. 

Tbie year under review was very unfavourable to the Wheat 
crop, the yield per acre being estimated at a trifle under 16 cwt. 
as compared with 19'1 cwt. in 1929 and a ten-year average of 
17*7 cwt. Since the end of the war, the yield of wheat has fallen 
below the 16 cwt. mark on only two other occasions, viz. in 
1919 (15-9 cwt.) and 1920 (15*6 cwt.). The falling-off affected 
aU the chief wheat-growing counties, the yields in North-eastern 
and Eastern districts being as much as 3-2 cwt, and 2*7 cwt. 
respectively below average. In spite, therefore, of the additional 
16,000 acres devoted to this cereal, the total out-turn of 1,070,000 
tons was about 200,000 tons (16 per cent.) lower than that of 
1929. As compared with 1914, ^e latest figure is over half- 
a-million tons (35 per cent.) lower, and is 1,270,000 tons (54 per 
cent.) under the record out-turn of 2,339,000 tons of 1918, 
when, with the effects of the Food Production Campaign at their 
height, the greatly augmented acreage was accompanied by the 
high yield of 18*3 cwt. per acre. 

Barley afeo fared badly in 1930, yielding but 144 cwt. to the 
acre, as against 17*8 cwt. in 1929 and 16*6 cwt. during the pre¬ 
ceding ten years. Apart from a very trifling set-back in 1925, 
the average ;peld of barley had risen steadily since 1922, but the 
latest figure is only 0*4 cwd;. per acre above the level recorded in 
that year. The poorness of the yields was not, however, general 
throughout England and Wales as in the case of wheat; in 
point of fact, nearly one-half of the individual counties returned 
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Table II. —Total Produce and Yield per Acre of the Corn, 
Hay and Root Crops in England and Wales in 1930, 
with Comparisons for 1929, and tJte Average Yield per 
Acre of the Ten Tears 1920-29. 


Total Produce ^ | Acreage Yield per Acre 


(‘rops 







Average 


1930 § 

1929 

1930 § 

1029 

19301 

1929 

Ten 








Years, 








192<J-20 


Tliousaiids 

Thousauds 







ot Cwt. 

ol Cwt. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

C’wt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Wheat .... 

21,404 

25,425 

1 , 346,0901 

1,330,122 

15 9 

191 

17-7 

Barley . . . 

14,785 

19,951 

1 , 020,371 

1,120,247 

14-4 

378 

15-6 

Oats. 

26,818 

30,640 

1 , 777,790 

3,863,790 

16-1 

16-5 

14-5 

Mixed Corn. . . 

2,007 

2,823 

130 . U1 

138,592 

15-4 

16 8 

14 8 

Beans .... 

2,779 

2,201 

161,842 

144,485 

17-2 

15 2 

10 3 

Peas. 

1,157 

1,281 

78,237 

78,635 

14-8 

16 3 

14 2 


Thousands 

Thousands 







of Tons 

of Tons 






Seed‘d Hav* , . . 

2,821 

1,746 

1 , 595,462 

3,523,692 

29-1 

22 9 

27 7 

Meadow ild>t . . 

6,587 

3,595 

5 , 051,711 

4,695,916 

22-1 

15 3 

20 2 






Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton^. 

Potatoes . . . 

2,741 

3,588 

424,408 

518,813 

6-6 i 

69 

62 

Turnips and S\\edea 

7,928 

8,804 

669,977 

697,878 

11-8 

119 

12-,5 

Mangolds ... 

5,441 

5,687 

288,004 1 

298,690 

t 

18-9 j 

19 0 1 

19-1 


• IXay from Cltivcr, Sainfoin, and Grasscb under notation, 
t Hay from Permanent Grass. 

S Subject to revision. 


Table III.—Hops :—Total Production in the yeare 1930 and 
1929, mth the Acreage and Yield per Statute Acre in each 
County of England in which Hops were grown ; and the 
Average Yield per Aare of the Ten Years 1920-1929. 


(‘ountI<*s, etc, 

T()T\L ROR ENQIiAND 

— 

Acreage. 

Total 3?roduee. 

Y 

1980$ 

leld per Acre. 

1930$ 

1929 

1980§ 

1929 

1929 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Tears, 
198(h28 

Cwt. 

12-3 

Acres 

19,997 

Acres 

23,986 

Cwt. 

258,000 

Cwt. 

359,300 

Cw’t. 

13-1 

Cwt. 

15-0 

/East . . . 


2,685 

8,311 

35,900 

67,000 

18-4 

17-3 

14-1 

(Mid . . . 


3,600 

4,900 

48,400 

77,000 

18-4 

15-8 

13-9 

Kent. Weald . . 


6,529 

6,661 

70,700 

99,000 

XS-8 

14-8 

X2-3 

Uotal,Kent . 


11,820 

14,872 

155,000 

233,000 

18-1 

15-7 

13-3 

Hants .... 


867 

1,012 

6,800 

17,000 

7-9 

16-7 

11-8 

Surrey .... 


140 

161 

1,660 

3,900 

11-8 

12-0 

11-7 

Sussex .... 


1,680 

2,139 

22,600 

36,000 

18-4 

16-8 

12-3 

Hereford .... 


3,688 

8,855 

48,800 

50,000 

18-2 

12-9 

9-8 

Worcester . . . 


1,732 

1,818 

17,300 

20,000 

10-0 

11-2 

9-8 

Other Counties* . . 


70 

129 

950 

1,200 

13-4 

9-4 

8-9 


* Salop, (Uloucester, and Berkshire. 


Subject to revision. 
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over-average yields, but the important barley growing areas in 
the North-eastern and Eastern counties were weQ below average. 
The disappointing harvest, coupled with the loss of 94,000 acres 
given over to the crop, resulted in the unusi^ally small production 
of 737,000 tons—a drop on the year of 261,000 tons, or 26 per 
cent., and close on 450,000 tons (38 per cent.) below the level 
of 1914, when a yield of 15*7 owt. per acre was returned. 

In the case of Oats, yields throughout Wales and in most of 
the English counties were rather over the ten-year average, 
but in the North-eastern counties were well below it. As a 
result, the yield over the country as a whole fell by about 1*4 
cwt. to 15*1 cwt. per acre. This figure can still be regarded as 
satisfactory, however, in view of the fact that in only one year 
between 1913 and 1923, viz. in 1918, did theyield exceed 14 cwt. 
to the acre. The total out-turn of oats during 1930 amounted 
to 1,341,000 tons, or nearly 200,000 tons less than in 1929, but 
almost identical with the 1914 figure. 

Taking the three main cereal crops together, the aggregate 
production in 1930 was about 3,150,000 tons as compared with 
3,800,000 tons in the preceding year, 3,728,000 tons in 1928, 
4,158,000 tons in 1914, and as much as 5,500,000 tons in 1918. 

Beavs yielded particularly well last year, the 17*2 owt. per 
acre recorded, being 2 cwt. in excess of the 1929 figure, and nearly 
1 owt. above the ten-year acreage. Beans have proved to be a 
very variable crop during the past twenty years, the yields 
ranging from 9*6 cwt. per acre in 1917 to 17*8 cwt. in 1920, 
falling to 13*8 cwt. in 1922, and improving agam to 17*7 cwt. in 
1925. On a larger acreage, the total output rose by 29,000 
tons to 139,000 tons. 

The yield of Peas fell away from the 16*3 cwt. per acre re¬ 
corded in 1929 to 14*8 owt. per acre, at which level it was, 
nevertheless, slightly over the average of the preceding ten 
years. The total production amounted to about 68,000 tons, 
or 6,000 tons less than in the previous year. 

The Potato crop in 1930 was rather variable, the yields in 
most of the North-western counties, m the Isle of Ely and the 
Holland division of IdncoLoshire being a trifle under average, 
but above average over most of the remaining parts of the country. 
Taking the country as a whole, the yield was slightly lower at 
6*5 tons to the acre, but a Httle above the average of the previous 
ten years. As the extent of land devoted to potato growing was 
reduced by over 90,000 acres, the total output of the crop fell 
by nearly 850,000 tons (24 per cent.) to 2,741,000 tons—the 
lowest figure recorded smoe the 2,696,000 tons of 1924, and 
approximating very nearly to the pre-war production. The 
largest output durmg recent years was the 4,209,000 tons in 
1918 which was secured from a yield of 6*6 tons per acre, while 
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the 7-1 tons per acre recorded in 1921 resulted in a crop of 
4,012,000 tons. 

Turnips and Swedes fared badly in 1930, especially in the 
North, where the yield was about two-thirds of a ton below 
average. Taking the country as a whole, the yield was about 
the same as in 1929, viz, ll-S tons per acre, as compared with 
an average of 12-5 tons per acre during 1920-29. As the area 
sown was 28,000 acres less on the year, the total production 
declined by about 375,000 tons to 7,928,000 tons, or by nearly 
5 per cent., the latest figure being the lowest recorded in any 
year since 1920, with the exception of the 6,608,000 tons of 1921, 
when the yield per acre dropped to the remarkably poor level 
of 74 tons. 

Mangolds yielded 18*9 tons to the acre as against 19*0 in 

1929 and 19*1 tons during the previous ten years, and on a some¬ 
what reduced acreage, the out-turn amounted to 5,441,000 
tons as compared with 5,687,000 tons in 1929—a drop of 246,000 
tons, or 4 per cent. In 1918, 8,231,000 tons of mangolds were 
harvested from a yield of 20*6 tons per acre, while the 184 tons 
per acre of 1914 produced 7,919,0()0 tons. 

Weather conditions during the earlier part of the 1930 
agricultural season were unusually favourable for Hay^ but 
before the harvesting of the crop was completed a period of wet 
weather was experienced, which caused crops in some districts 
to be partially spoilt, particularly in Wales and the North of 
England. Nevertheless, the yield from each kind of hay was 
substantially in advance of the previous year’s figures and above 
the ten-year averages. Seeds hay yielded fully 29 cwt. to the 
acre, or over 8 cwt. more than in 1929, and about 14 cwt. in 
excess of the average of 1920-29, while the yield of meadow hay 
came out at about 22 cwt. per acre as against 15*3 cwt. in 1929 
and a ten-year average of 20*2 cwt. As both crops were taken 
from larger acreages, a considerably heavier production was 
recorded, that of seeds hay rising by 575,000 tons to 2,321,000 
tons, and the meadow variety by close on 2,000,000 tons to 
5,587,000 tons. The total crop of hay was, therefore, 7,908,000 
tons, as compared with 5,341,000 tons in 1929 and 6,418,000 
tons in 1928, representing increases of approximately 50 per 
cent., and 26 per cent, respectively. 

As will be seen from Table III, the yield per acre of Hops in 

1930 was about 13 cwt. to the acre, as compared with 16 cwt. 
in 1929, and a ten-year average of 12-3 cwt. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that as the average yield per acre of hops is 
calculated on the acreage returned on June 4, the total production 
does not include the produce that might have been secured 
from the area left impicked. During the period under review, 
the unpicked acreage was unusually large at 3,500 acres—or over 
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17 per cent, of the total acreage retiuiied. Acreages were 
reduced in all the principal hop-growing areas, and the total 
output fell by 106,000 cwt. (30 per cent.) to 253,000 cwt., which 
compares with a pre-war crop of about 320,000 cwt. The de¬ 
crease in Kent amounted to 78,000 cwt. (33 per cent.), in Hamp¬ 
shire 10,200 cw^, (60 per cent.), and in Sussex 13,400 cwt. 
(37 per cent.). In Hereford and Worcester, the output in 1930 
was comparatively little smaller than in 1929. 

PjarcBS. 

During the jear under review, agricultuial produce, in com¬ 
mon with most other commodities, encomitered a very depressed 
price level, and the index number calculated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture fell by 10 points to 34 per cent, above the pre¬ 
war base years (1911-13), as compared with 47 per cent- in 
1928, 44 per cent, in 1927, and 51 per cent, in 1926. Prices were, 
in fact, lower than in any year since 1915. While the decline 
in the index level was spread over most descriptions of produce, 
the chief contributory factors were the heavy reductions in 
grain, Tnilk and dairy produce, potatoes and wool. Live stock 
proved an exception to the general rule, values usually being 
maintained at a relatively high level. Table IV shows the course 
of prices month by month of the principal agricultural products, 
while Table V gives the general monthly increase over 1911-13 
since 192L 

Orain. 

The average prices of British Gam during each week of 1930, 
together with the annual averages over the past ten years, are 
shown in Tables VI and VII. 

The index number for Wheat in January 1930 was identical 
with the annual average for 1929, ^.e., 30 per cent, above 1911-13, 
but from then onwards a rapid decline set in, until by the follow¬ 
ing September prices were below the pre-war level, and continued 
so for the remainder of the year. Taking the twelve months as 
a whole, wheat was only 5 per cent, dearer than in the base 
period, as compared with 32 per cent, in 1928, 52 per cent, in 
1927, and 64 per cent, in 1926. While in 1929, prices ranged 
from 9^. 6d. per cwt. to lOa. per cwt. for the first six months, 
they were below the 9a. mark for 17 weeks in the corresponding 
period of 1930. Moreover, instead of the customary appreciable 
rise during Jidy and August, values continued to move in a 
downward direction, and the decline became even more pro¬ 
nounced towards the end of the year. The average for the last 
week of the twelve months under review was only 6s. per cwt., 
which compares with 9s. 6d. in 1929, while the annual average 
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Table IV.—Percentage Increase or Decrease*** in the Monthly 
Prices of Individual Descriptions of Agricultural Produce 
during the Year 1930, as compared with the Corresponding Month 
of 1911-13. 


Commodity 






Month 






Year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 1 May 

1 

Junej July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dee 

WhPat . . . 

30 

21 

12 

14 

11 

7 

2 

4 

-3* 

«.7* 

-11* 

-17* 

5 

Barliy . . 

7 

Kil 

— 2* 

Nil 


-4* 

-12* 

-12* 

3 

H 

11 

Nil 

Nil 

Oats . . 

1 

-8* 

-15* 

-11* 

-11* 

-16* 

-20* 

-13* 

-12* 

-12* 

-17* 

-20* 

-13* 

lat Cattle . 

38 

37 

37 

33 

30 

27 

30 

87 

35 

31 

28 

20 

33 

„ bheep , 

Bacon Pigs 

67 

56 

52 

56 

63 

66 

66 

62 

62 

62 

53 

44 

60 

90 

95 

90 

76 

61 

46 

40 

41 

33 

25 

29 

20 

53 

Pork Pigs . 

98 

99 

96 

80 

67 

52 

49 

50 

44 

45 

60 

53 

65 

Dairy Oqv,h 

3i 

31 

30 

80 

29 

29 

32 

35 

81 

30 

31 

30 

31 

Store Cattle 

25 1 

26 

26 

24 

28 

28 

29 

30 

27 

27 

23 

22 

29 

„ Sheep 

65 

49 

48 

48 

46 

65 

78 

66 

69 

62 

56 

50 

56 

„ Pigs . 

137 

135 

125 • 

113 

108 

101 

100 

112 

107 

107 

111 

104 

113 

Eggs . . . 

40 

61 

31 

40 

28 

29 

44 

40 

36 

56 

33 

14 

36 

Poultry 

44 

41 

62 

55 

64 

67 

47 

43 

40 

39 

36 

31 

47 

MUk . 

67 

67 

55 

58 1 

55 1 

55 

, 58 

58 

100 

47 

57 

65 

61 

Butter . 

44 

43 

37 

30 

23 

24 

81 

33 

24 

14 

10 

12 

28 

Cheese . . 

87 

89 

40 

41 

52 

42 

32 

28 

22 

17 

16 

16 

30 

Potatoes . . 

-4* 

-14* 

-24* 

-89* 

-36* 

-40* 

23 

25 

51 

40 

46 

49 

-4* 

Hay, . 

38 

84 

34 

1 30 

28 

25 

18 

15 

11 

-4* 

-7* 

—7* 

18 

Wool . . 

3i 

18 

11 

3 

NU 

-1* 

-4* 

-6* 

1 

-8* 

-12* 

-17* 

-19* 

-18* 


Table V.— Percentage Increase in the Monthly and Yearly 
Prices of Agricultural Produce as a whole in each Tear 
from 1921 to 1930 as compared with the Corresponding 
Periods 1911-13. 



'l92l 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

I 

r-6 

1930 

January . , 

180 

71 

er 

60 

71 

58 

49 

45 

45 

48 

J<*ebruapy . . . 

164 

75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

45 

43 

44 

44 

March .... 

146 

73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

43 

45 

43 

39 

April .... 

145 

66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

43 

51 

46 

37 

May .... 

U5 

69 

54 

67 

57 

60 

42 

54 

44 

34 

June .... 

106 

64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

41 

53 

40 

31 

July. 

103 

67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

42 

45 

41 

.34 

Au^t .... 

122 

68 

52 

57 

54 

49 

42 

44 

52 

35 

September . . . 

113 

59 

52 

61 

55 

55 

' 43 

44 

62 

42 

October . . . 

82 

61 

50 

66 

63 

48 

40 

39 

42 

29 

November . 

74 

63 

51 

66 

54 

48 


41 

44 

29 

December . . . 

71 

61 

55 

65 

I , 

54 

1 

46 

1 38 

1 

40 

43 

26 

Year . , 

. 119 

69 

57 

1 

61 

1 59 

51 

44 

47 

44 

34 
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came out at 85 . per cwt. as against 9s. \9d. The highest figure 
in 1930 was the 9s. Id. recorded during the middle of January, 
whereas in 1929 the mid-August average was 12s. 3d. 

Barley commenced the year with an average of Ss. lOd. per 
cwt. as compared with 9s. lid. in the preceding year, «.e., a loss 
of Is. Id. ; but by the end of June the gap between the two 
sets of prices had widened to 2s. %d. per cwt. A rally took place 
at the beginning of September, however, and the lOs. per cwt. 
recorded during the closing week of October was but 2d. per 
cwt. less than a year earlier. Subsequently, quotations receded 
somewhat in accordance with the customary movement, but 
the reductions were comparatively small, the year ending with 
an average of 8s. 3d. per cwt. as against 8s. 3d. in 1929. The 
yearly average fell by 2s. to 7s. lid. per cwt., which compares 
with 11s. in 1928, 11s. 9d. in 1927 and 10s. 4d. in 1926, and was, 
in fact, precisely the same as that recorded in the base years, 
so that the index number fell by 25 points on the year. 

The depression in grain prices was most marked in the case 
of Oats, the index number for which was 38 points lower at 13 
per cent, below pre-war. Between 1928 and 1929, a drop of 
22 points was recorded. During January, prices were a trifle 
above those ruling in the base period, but for the remaining 
months were at a lower level, the worst months being July and 
December, with an average of 20 per cent, under pre-war. As 
with wheat, the closing weeks of the year witnessed the most 
rapid decline, ending with an average of no more than 6s. 6d. 
per cwt. as compart with Is. at the commencement of 1930 
and 9s. Id. in the opening week of 1929. The annual average 
came out at Qs. 2d. per cwt. as against Ss. lOd. and 10^. 5d. 
respectively in the two preceding years. 

Live Stock. 

Prices of Fat Cattle during the period under review were 
much the same on average as those ruling in 1929, and the index 
number showed no change at 33 per cent, above the pre-war 
base years. In 1927, fat cattle were 27 per cent, dearer than 
pre-war and in 1926 41 per cent, dearer. Table VIII gives 
the monthly average prices of certain descriptions of fat and 
store stock in 1930, and Table IX the annual averages since 
1921. 

The higher prices recorded during December 1929 were well 
maintained in the following month, and the upward movement 
continued until April. Quotations for Shorthorns were rather 
above those ruling during the corresponding period of 1929 for 
these four months, the January average of 63s. 9d. per live cwt. 
for the best beasts comparing with 52s. 3d. in January 1929, 
and the April figures 54s. lid. as against 63s. lid. A slight 
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Tablk VI.—^Average Prices of British Corn pvr cwL {of 
112 Imperial Standard Ib.y- in England and Walea, an 
ascertained under the Corn Relurns Act, 1882, and the Corn 
Sales Act, 1921, in each week of the Year 1930. 


1030 

ilfcen od in the Week Ended 

Whait 

Barley 

Oats 





s. d. 

A. f/. 

JAUuaiy 

4. 

9 

6 

8 10 

7 0 


11. 

9 

7 

8 7 

7 0 


18. 

9 

7 

S 6 

(> 11 



9 

6 

8 3 

(> 11 

February 

1. 

9 

4 

8 1 

<) 9 


8. 

0 

2 

8 2 

(> 7 


13. 

9 

0 

8 (» 

(> 3 



8 

9 

7 U 

() 1 

Match 

1. 

8 

7 

7 J1 

i> 2 


8. 

8 

4 

7 8 

(> 1 


15. 

8 

3 

7 9 

b 0 


.)•> 

8 

3 

7 8 

b 0 


29. 

8 


7 10 

3 11 

A pill 

5. 

8 

4 

7 7 

() 0 


12. 

8 

7 

7 10 

h :t 


19. 

8 10 

7 «) 

b 7 


20. 

0 

0 

7 9 

() 8 

May 

3. 

9 

0 

7 10 

(J S 


10. 

8 tl 

7 10 

(> 10 


17. 

8 

9 

7 

a 8 


24. 

8 

7 

7 4 

b 7 


81 . 

8 

7 

7 3 

(» 3 

Juno 

7 ...... . 

8 

7 

7 0 

(> 5 


14. 

8 

7 

7 2 

(} 8 


21. 

8 

6 

6 6 

6 4 

JySy 

28. 

8 

6 

7 5 

tl l> 

.). 

8 

5 

0 11 

b 3 


12. 

8 

4 

0 8 

0 2 


10. 

8 

3 

0 1 

0 1 


26. 

8 

3 

0 5 

b 0 

August 

*>. 

8 

3 

6 0 

b (» 


0. 

8 

4 

b 4 

3 1] 


16. 

8 

3 

6 8 

0 .5 


23. 

8 

3 

I 6 9 

6 8 


30. 

8 

3 

7 3 

6 2 

bentember 0. 

7 

8 

8 4 

I 6 0 

,, 

13 . 

7 

3 

8 3 

5 11 

u 

20 . 

7 

2 

9 2 

3 11 


27 . 

7 

2 

8 7 

0 0 

October 

4 . 

7 

0 

9 3 

6 0 


11. 

7 

0 

0 3 

6 1 


18 . 

6 11 

9 8 

ti 2 


2.5 . 

7 

0 

10 0 

0 1 

Eu\uuiber 1 ...... . 

0 11 

9 10 

tt U 


8 . 

6 10 

9 8 

3 11 


13. 

6 

9 

0 8 

5 11 



0 

7 

9 4 

3 10 


29 . 

0 

5 

8 8 1 

5 8 

Oecuuiber 

6 . 

6 

4 

8 6 

5 8 


13 . 

6 

2 

8 3 

.> 8 


20 . 

6 

1 

8 2 

3 8 

M 

27 . 

6 

0 

S 3 

5 0 

Average lor tho year • . . . 

8 

0 

7 11 

0 2 

1 Section 8 of the Com Itetums Act, 188^ as amended by SecUon (2) of the Corn Sales 

Act, 1921, 
com sha^ 

provides that in the weekly summary of quantities and prices, each sort of British 
be computed with reference to the hundredweight of one hundred and tw^elve 


imperial etandaid pounds. 
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Table VII.—Annual Average Prices, per cwL {of 112 Imperial 
Standard lb,), of British Wheat, Barley a7hd Oats in 
England and Wales in each Year from 1920 to 1930, as 
ascertained under the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the Corn 
Sales Act, 1921. 


Annudl A\erdge Price per cwt. 



Year 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 





€h 

9 . 

d. 

9 . 

d. 

3920 . 



18 

10 

25 

0 

20 

5 

1921 . 



16 

8 

14 

7 

12 

3 

1922 . 



11 

2 

11 

3 

10 

5 

1923 . 


« • • 

9 

10 

9 

5 

9 

7 

1924 . 



11 

6 

13 

1 

9 

9 

1925 . 


1 

12 

2 

11 

9 

9 

9 

1926 . 



12 

5 

10 

4 

9 

0 

1927 . 



11 

6 

11 

9 

9 

1 

1928 . 



' 10 

0 

11 

0 

10 

5 

1929 . 



9 

10 

9 

11 

8 

10 

1930 . 



8 

0 

7 11 

6 

2 


and temporary check occurred in May and June, when values 
were a little below those secured in the preceding year. For 
the next three months, however, the customary reductions were 
rather less marked, and up to this point, quotations on the 
whole had been a little above those recorded in 1929. Prices 
fell away in October, however, and the gap widened during 
November, first quality Shorthorns averaging only 48s. Id, per 
live cwt. as against 50s. 2d, in November, 1929. The anticipated 
pronounced rise in December was not forthcoming, moreover, 
in spite of the excellent quality of the cattle pejoned for the 
Christmas shows and sales, and the advance of a mere 6d!. per 
live cwt. was very disappointing to vendors ; at the corresponding 
period of 1929 the average rose by about 2s» 6tf. per live cwt. 
Taking the year as a whole, first quality Shorthorns realised 
52s. Id, per live cwt. and second quality animals 46s. 6d. as 
against 52s. 4d, and 45s. lOd. respectively in 1929, the slight 
differences being insufficient to alter the index figure. April 
was the peak month of the year, the best Shorthorns then 
averaging 54s, lid, per live cwt. as compared with the top figure 
of 55s. Id, ruling in May, 1929. Herefords made rather more 
money than Shorthorns, the annual averages coming out at 
52s. M, per live cwt. for ffist quality beasts and 47s. 2d, for those 
of second quality, as against 52s. 6d. and 47s. 12d. respectively 
per live cwt. during the preceding twelve months. Devon 
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Table VIII. — Monthly average Prices of Certain Descriptions of 
Fat and Store Stock in England and Wales during the Year 
1930. 

Description ^ j |Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. [ Dec. j Year 

Per cwt. live weight 

F\tCittlt! 9 rf 9 . rf 9 d 9 . d 9 d s d s. d. 9 . d 9. d e. d 9. d. 9 d 9 d. 

hhoithorns 1 53 9 53 1164 754 1154 4 53 5 62 2 51 11 50 7 49 0 48 148 7 52 1 

2 40 5 4G 10 47 8 4b 0 47 4 46 (>45 6 45 5 44 5 43 342 3 42 7 45 b 

Herefoidsi 1 52 11 53 2 64 7 56 7 55 1154 4 53 4 52 750 10 49 347 646 1152 3 

2 47 5 48 1 49 6 60 8 50 3 49 1149 9 49 0146 1145 0 43 6 42 7 47 9 

Devons 1 1 56 9 56 3 56 9 58 0 57 1057 3 66 6 50 7 34 0 53 5 52 5 52 OS.'i « 

2 30 550 350 852 052 251 960 751 249 8 48 10 47 1|47 050 2 

yatCows. 1 40 6 40 1141 842 0 41 440 5 39 1 39 2 38 7 37 6 36 6 36 6 39 6 

2 32 432 6 13 483 783 032 231 5 il 380 5 30 0 29 0 26 1131 6 


MlLKINOCOWb* 
Sliorthorns 
in. MUk. 


£«.£&£« £ s & 8 £ s.| £ 4 . £ s.| £ 5. £ & £ fi £ « £ i. 

1 30 1530 7 29 8 29 2 29 1 28 1880 1 80 16,30 1280 1731 981 880 4 

2 24 14 24 4,23 8 23 9 23 7 22 17 23 1724 8 24 5 24 7 24 17 24 1824 1 

1 27 6 26 19 25 1926 7 26 1027 0 27 1627 1927 1227 1128 5 28 1327 6 

2 22 1522 13<22 6 22 8 22 1222 6 23 4 23 10 23 3 23 8 23 15 23 1723 0 



Shbbi* : 
Downs . 

Longwools 


vn 

14i 

U| 

141 

15 

14} 

134 

13} 

13} 

13 

13 

13} 

12 

12J 

VZi 

I2I 

13} 

12} 

111 

111 

11} 

11} 

11} 

11} 

14i 

U\ 

141 

14} 

14} 

14 

18} 

18} 

13} 

13} 

13} 

13} 

13 

12 

13 

18i 

18 

12 

12} 

12} 

12 

12; 

12:; 

12 

331 

13 : 

13^ 

13 

12| 

12} 

12f 


12} 

12: 

12} 

12} 

12 

12i 

12 

ni 

11} 

11} 

11} 

11} 

11} 

11: 

10} 

10} 

14lr 

1 14 f 

IH 

14i 

14} 

13} 

18} 

13} 

13} 

lo¬ 

13} 

13} 

12i 

12- 

13} 

i2i 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12 

Hi 

ll} 

11} 

11} 


Per score lb. dead weight 


F\t Pros: 
Kat^oners , 


I 8. d. 8. d f . d. 8. d. «. d «. d. d. a. d. a. d. «. d. a. d, a. d «. d. 

1 19 5 20 4 20 418 817 215 315 1115 514 913 1014 013 916 6 


2 US 119 019 017 716 014 813 1114 513 812 1012 llilS 715 4 

1 22 2122 9 22 4 20 418 11 16 1010 917 217 117 417 11118 1 19 0 

2 20 621 120 919 017 716 7115 516 1115 716 910 4il0 H17 6 


Store Pioa: 
8-12 weeks 
old . . 

12-16 weeks 
old . . 


«, d. (I 8. d a. d. a. d.| a. d. a. d.^ a. d, a. d.. a. d.| a. d. a. d. a. d. 

1 44 7 47 11 49 9 46 0 40 2^11^4X 1144 0*43 4 42 1 41 640 1144 5 

2 35 2 37 1189 0 86 1 36 8 88 1032 2 85 1,84 3'32 8|31 3 30 834 6 

1 65 5 69 3 70 0 65 1165 1 61 PSO 1162 SOI 860 0|59 3 58 4 63 2 


2 54 1 57 6 58 6.64 9 64 1 50 0 48 7 51 7 50 1049 1 48 6 48 0 52 1 


* The prices of Herefonls and Devons are based on a comparatively small mimber of quotations. 
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cattle averaged 555. Sd. per live cwt. for the best beasts and 
50s. 2d for secondary descriptions. Values for fat cows followed 
much the same course as those for best beef, and the annual 
averages for first and second quality cows were only Id. and 2d. 
respectively per live cwt. lower on the year. The month of 
highest prices was April, when first quality cows sold at an 
average of 425. per live cwt. and secondary beasts at 335. Id., 
while the lowest figures were the 365. 6rf. and 285. lid. recorded 
in December. 

Quotations for Fat Sheep were on average fuUy as high as in 
1929, and with secondary quality sheep showing a definite 
rise of ^d. per lb. the index number advanced by 3 points to 60 
per cent, above the level of the base period, as compared with 
67 per cent, in 1928, 50 per cent, in 1927 and 57 per cent, in 
1926. Prices were very stable throughout the twelve months, 
the variation amounting to no more than IJd. per lb. as between 
the highest and lowest figures. During the spring, values were 
about on a par with those ruling at the corresponding period of 
1929, while during the summer they were consistently higher. 
A comparatively sharp reaction occurred in November and 
December, however, prices then being Jd. per lb. below the pre¬ 
vious year’s levels. Over 1930 as a whole, first quality Downs 
averaged 14d. per lb. or the same as in 1929, but secondary 
sheep were Jd. dearer at 12Jd. per lb. Best longwools again 
realised 12|d. per lb. on average, while those of second quality 
made Jd. per lb. more money. Secondary crossbreds also were 
Id. per lb. dearer on the year. 

£acm Pigs failed to maintain the higher level of prices 
recorded in 1929 and the index number was 7 points lower at 
53 per cent, above pre-war, which compares with 35 per cent, 
in 1928, 44 per cent, in 1927, and 80 per cent, in 1926. In the 
case of Porkers, however, values were fuUy as high as in 1929, 
and the index figure was unaltered at 65 per cent, above 1911-13. 
In 1928 the index for porkers stood at 38 per cent., in excess of 
the level of the base years, in 1927 at 65 per cent, and in 1926 
at 84 per cent. The upward movement noticeable at the close 
of 1929 was well in evidence during the opening months of 1930, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of 1929, first 
quality baconers were over 4s. per score lb. dearer in January 
and February and about 3s. dearer in March, From then until 
November, however, prices were from 25. 2d. to 2s. 9d. per score 
below the previous year’s levels, and in December the gap 
widened to 4s., a slight fall being recorded instead of the usual 
advance consequent upon the Christmas trade. Averaged over 
the year, first quality baconers realised 165. 6d. per score lb. or 
9d. less than in 1929, secondary sorts being reduced by 7d. to 
15s. 4d. per score. Quotations for Porkers followed much tho 
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Tablja IX.—Yearly Avera>ge Prices of Gerkiin Deacriplions 
of Fat and Store Stock in England and Wales during the 
Years 1921-1930. 

Description j 1022 1 1923 j 1924 1 1925 1 1920 j 1927 1 1928 1 1929 1930 

Pei cwt. live weight 


1«’AT Oattlu : 
Shorthorns 


*. d. 8. (t. 8. <f, s. 

1 88 064 559 1U60 

2 78 2 56 6153 0 53 

1 88 464 150 1159 

2 78 8 57 0 53 6 53 

1 86 10 63 3|58 7 58 

2 76 5 53 150 8 49 

1 174 149 646 0 45 

2 64 6 42 139 0 38 


. d. 8, d h. d s. (/ s. d. s. d, 
11,55 10 30 6 55 0 52 4 52 1 

2'48 4 43 8 47 9 45 10 45 6 

5 55 2 50 6 54 5 52 6 52 3 

5|48 7 45 8 49 7 47 10 17 0 

1055 852 956 856 455 8 

11 45 947 6 49 7 50 l'50 2 

10 40 8 36 10 40 1039 7.39 6 

2'33 0 20 5 83 031 8 31 b 


MltiklW (’OWSU 

bhoithonns m Milk . 


C i £ a. £ «. £ 6. £ fc. £ s, 2 «. £ « £*.£«». 

54 13 39 3 36 6 36 9 34 0 31 10 20 1 30 8 30 10 30 4 

41 19 30 8 28 8 28 1926 1525 0 23 3 24 1524 8 24 1 

50 1935 1533 8 33 2 32 6 29 19 27 3 27 0 27 0 27 6 

40 5,28 1226 5 27 7 25 1424 1 22 1223 4 22 1623 0 


Veal Cai.vii« 

Fat Shbei*: 
Dow'ns 

Lungwoolb 


d. d, d, d. <f. d. d, rf. d. d, 

1 18 14i 13f 13| 18f 13i 18 13i 13J 13i 

2 15t Hi lli 111 lit Hi H Hi Hi la 

1 19i 18i 16| 16i 16| 14 13i 14i 14 14 

2 17 15i 141 14} l3 121 Hi 12£ 12i 32i 

1 . 18 lOi t5i 16| 15i 13 12 13i 12i 12i 

2 1 15i 14i 13i IBi 12i 111 lot 12 Hi HJ 

1 I lOf I7f 16t 16} 16i 13f ISi 14| 13f 13i 

a , 17i 15i 14i 14i 14i Hi , Hi 12i 12 12J, 


Per score lb. dead weight 


Fat I»W8; 
Uticuncih . 


. d, a, rf. a. d, a, d, a. </. a. d, a. d. rf. a. d. s. rf. 
3 20 017 615 017 3010 615 10 14 31 17 3 H> 6 

018 015 013 416 4 18 014 5 13 5 15 11 1.') 4 

31 22 319 016 4 18 11 21 118 0 16 218 11 10 0 

020 418 3 14 9 17 510 6116 5 It 8 17 6 17 6 


bToKO Pigs: ' a. d. a. d. a. d, s. a. d. *. d. a. d. a. d.| a. d, a. d. 

8-12 weeks old . . 1 47 10 42 8 43 1125 9|31 446 637 924 836 644 5 

2 34 9 32 4 33 218 7i23 1 36 1128 317 10|28 134 6 

12-16 „ .1 82 2 68 1 68 5 45 4 52 1 68 4 57 4 43 7 54 9 63 2 

2 65 1 54 5 55 6 35 11 tl 2 56 7 46 3 33 8,43 1152 1 


' Tlie prices ut Hercfoids and Devons are based on a comparatively sxnali number of 
quotations. 
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same course as those for bacon pigs, but during the eight months 
when prices were consistently lower than in 1929, the extent 
of the reductions was proportionately less pronounced, and they 
were more than counterbalanced by the substantially higher 
figures recorded in the early months. On average best porkers 
realised 19s. per score lb. and second quality pigs 17s, 6d. per 
score. 

Veal Calves were dearer than for some 3 "oars past, and the 
index figure advanced by 3 points to 55 per cent, above 1911-13. 
From March onwards until October values ruled at a higher 
level than at the corresponding period of 1929, being highest 
in May, when first quality calves averaged I5d. per lb. and those 
of second quality lZ\d, as compared with the peak figures of 
14Jd. per lb. and \2\d, respectively, in May, 1929. Over the 
3 'ear, best vealers made Jdf. per lb. more money at 13|rf. per lb. 
and secondary sorts more at 12d. 

Dairy Cows as a whole were slightly cheaper during the twelve 
months under review, averaging 31 per cent, over pre-war as 
compared with 33 per cent, in 1929. Best milkers averaged 
£30 4s. per head as against £30 105. in 1929, and secondary 
cows £24 Is. as against £24 8s., while in the case of calvers, 
first quality were a matter of only 35. per head cheaper 
on the year, while second quality were about 45. per head 
dearer. 

Store Cattle made rather more money, averaging 29 per cent, 
above 1911-13, as against 22 per cent, in 1929. Store Sheep, 
however, were practically unaltered either in price or index 
number. 

Store Pigs provided a bright spot by rising appreciably in 
value, and the index number was 34 points higher on the year 
at 113 per cent, in excess of pre-war. Values were highest in 
March, when first quality 8-12 weeks old pigs sold at an average 
of 405. 9ci. per head and second quality stores at 395 ., while best 
older pigs averaged 705. per head and secondary sorts B8s. 6d. 
Over the year as a whole, young stores were from about 65 . fid. 
to 85 . per head dearer, and stronger stores rather over 85 . liighcr 
for both qualities. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce. 

The 1929-30 agreement reached by the Permanent Joint 
Milk Committee governed Milk prices up to the end of September, 
1930, while the 1930-31 agreement covered the remainder of the 
year under review. The following table shows the monthly 
variations throughout the year in the price per gallon for liquid 
milk:— 
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January 

l^'ebruary 

Marcii 

Apiil 

May 

June 

July 

Augubt . 

September 

October. 

November 

December 


CUbS 1. 
s. d. 
1 5 
1 5 
I 4 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 4 
1 4 

1 4 
I 5 


(Idss 2 
(And ilK). 
6 . «/. 

1 5 

1 4 
1 4 
1 0 
1 0 
1 {) 

1 0 
1 0 
1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
1 5 


(lass ^ 
(and :2I). 
h (L 

1 4 
1 4 

1 3 
I 0 
0 131 
0 111 
1 0 
1 0 
I 4 
1 3 

I J 
1 5 


As regards deliveries to be paid for at these prices the per¬ 
missible variation either way from the declared quantity was 
10 per cent, in the case of Class 1, 20 per cent, in Class 2 up to 
September, and 26 per cent, thereafter (Class 2 a), and 50 per 
cent, in Class 3 np to September, and no restrictioiis as to quantity 
thereafter (Class 2b), but with the proviso that 90 per cent, of 
the deliveries would be paid for at such prices. These agree¬ 
ments failed to prove acceptable in the Manchester area and in 
a few other districts, where prices subsequently ruled on a lower 
scale. The index figure for milk delivered under contract (not 
necessarily the national contract scheme) during 1930 was 8 
points lower at 61 per cent, over pre-war, or the same as in 
1928. 

Bviter prices were much lower than in 1929, averaging only 
28 per cent, above the pre-war level as compared with the previ¬ 
ous 52 per cent. Whfie the general trend of values was in a 
downward direction throughout the greater part of the year, the 
heaviest drop occurred in the last three months, the index reced¬ 
ing by 14 points between September and November to no more 
than 10 per cent, over the base level. Cheese also was appre¬ 
ciably cheaper on the year, the index figure declining by 28 
points to 30 per cent, above 1911-13, the corresponding %ure 
for 1928 being 76 per cent. Here again, the end of the year was 
the period of lowest prices, the index falling to 16 per cent, over 
pre-war in November and December. 

Eggs shared in the general decline in prices of dairy and 
poultry produce, the index number being 23 points down on the 
year at 36 per cent, over the base levd, which also compares 
unfavourably with the 46 per cent, of 1928. At the beginning 
of the year, eggs were from 40 to 60 per cent, dearer than pre¬ 
war, and apart &om three months in the spring and early summer, 
values ruled at round about the same mark. In December, 
however, a sharp fall of 19 points in the index figure was recorded 
to only 14 per cent, above 1911-13. The PovMry index was 6 

a 
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points lov^er on the year at 47 per cent, in excess of the base 
period. 

Other Commodities. 

The depression in Potato prices in 1929 continued to manifest 
itself during the first half of the ensuing year, and became inten¬ 
sified up to Jime, when the index figure stood at 40 per cent, 
below the pre-war level. The marketing of the first earlies, 
however, brought about a revival, the index number rising to 
51 per cent, above 1911-13 in September, and after a furthei 
fall of 11 points, appreciating again to 49 per cent, in December. 
Over the year as a whole, potatoes were 4 per cent, cheaper than 
pre-war, as compared with 17 per cent, dearer in 1929 and 71 
per cent, dearer in 1928. 

It will be recalled that values for Hay in 1929 were higher 
than in any year since 1923, but during 1930 a slight reaction 
took place, ^though the extent of the fall was comparatively 
small, and at 18 per cent, above pre-war, prices were still above 
those ruling from 1926 to 1928. The year under review opened 
at a higher level than in the corresponding period of the preceding 
year, but almost immediately quotations took a downward turn, 
which continued almost without interruption imtil the index 
figure in December stood at 7 per cent, below 1911-13. In 
spite of the good quality of the Wool offered for sale at the country 
auctions in June and July, and the active demand usually experi¬ 
enced, values showed a remarkably heavy fall as compared with 
the previous year’s sales. Table X gives the average prices 
ruling for the principal descriptions of wool in each year from 
1925 to 1930. Prices were on average lower than in any year 
since 1908, and the index number fell by 44 points to 18 per 
cent, below the level of the base period, the corresponding figures 
for 1927 and 1928 being 37 per cent, and 76 per cent, respectively 
above pre-war. At the ifel sales, however, wool was 16 j)er 
cent, cheaper than in 1911-13. Values for Hops in 1930 were 
on average below even the very poor figures of 1929, and the 
index number fell by 4 points to 53 per cent, less than pre-war. 
In 1927 and 1928 hops were 37 per cent, and 26 per cent, respec¬ 
tively dearer than in the base period. 

tactically all kinds of Fruit were substantially cheaper than 
in 1929, and the index figure dropped by 42 points to 17 per cent, 
over pre-war. Soft fruits were chiefly affected, and black currants 
and plums sold at below pre-war prices. Red currants, goose¬ 
berries, raspberries and strawberries also were heavily reduced, 
but cherries did not fare quite so badly. Apples maintained 
their prices reasonably well. The index for Vegetables came out 
at 38 per cent, above 1911-13, as compared with 64 per cent. 
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Table H,—Average Prices ^er Ib. of Hogg and Ewe Wool 
rvlhig at the Chief Country Wool Sdes in England and 
Wal^ in each Tear from 1925 to 1930. 


Description 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Washed Wooh 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


Lincoln. 



Vi 

12 

13J 

18i 


10] 


Jiorder Lei(*ester . . 



151 

138 

15i 

m 

158 

94 

Kent. 



13i 

131 

isi 

20 

— 

9 


Southdown. 



201 

181 

208 

275 

22S 

131 


Hampshire .... 



191 

18 

20i 

24* 

18* 

13 


Shropshire. 

Suffolk. 



18i 

16f 

16i 

18i 

19f 

25* 

25f 

184 

181 

128 

12 

Kerry Hill. 



m 

15i 

m 

24 

178 

111 

Half-bred. 



16i 

isi 

164 

224 

16* 

lOi 

Cheviot. 



16 

16i 

16 

21} 

15* 

11 


Welsh. 



13i 

Ilf 

13 

174 

14 

9i 

Vmuashed Wool, 










Border Leicester .... 



IBi 

Ilf 1 

13| 

184 

134 

8 


Kent.. . 



m 

Ilf I 

134 

184 

13 

7* 

Southdown. 



16i 

U i 

[ 17t 

211 

141 

9 


j^unpshire. 



16J 

14i 

164 

19f 

134 

8$ 

Shropshire. 



16i 

13 

144 

201 

144 

91 

Suffolk. 



13} 

13t 

15f 

204 

141 

9] 


Kerry Hill. 



14i 

121 

144 

194 

13$ 

8| 

; 

Half-bred. 



122 ' 

12 

144 

144 

184 

134 i 



Cheviot. 



131 

12f 

184 

131 

8^ 


Welsh. 



12 

9i 

111 

144 

111 

7i 


Kxmoor ...... 



1 —. 

12i 

144 

18| 

13J 

8i 



Table XT.-—Percentage Increases or Decreases* in the Mtmthly 
Prices of Certain Descriptions of Feeding Stuffs during the 
Year 1930, as compared wiOh the corresponding Months of 1911-13. 


Month 


Beeoriptlon of 
deeding Stull 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mur. 

April 

May 

... 

June 

July 

Aug. 

. . 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Noy. 

Deo. 

Imported Feeding Bailey 

5 

-13* 

-16* 

-10* 

^29* 

-30* 

-29* 

-22* 

-26* 

-86* 

-44* 

-39* 

Imported Oats . . . 

7 

-6* 

-11* 

-4* 

-17* 

-19* 

-24* 

-18* 

-18* 

-15* 

-23* 

-23* 

Maize ...... 

i:> 

8 

6 

31 

11 

5 

19 

23 

m 

-14* 

-26* 

-25* 

MUlingOffUs .... 

12 

4 

-1* 

5 

-4* 

-15* 

-18* 

«7* 

-10* 

-15* 

—7* 

«,*>♦ 

Oilcalces. 

27 

20 

14 

13 

11 

2 

-4* 

m 

-,6* 

-14* 

-14* 

-11* 

Brewers* Grains . , . 

24 

10 

-2* 

-3* 

-3* 

-3* 

-4* 

- 7* 

-14* 

-21* 

-26* 

-26* 

M.ii*e and Barley Meal . 

14 

5 

-1* 

7 

Nil 

^5* 

-.4* 

2 

-10* 

-19* 

-26* 

-24* 
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in 1929. All descriptions were cheaper, but the largest individual 
decreases occurred in carrots and onions. 

Feeding Stuffs, 

Prices of feeding stujffs during 1930 were phenomenally low, 
averaging 4 per cent, under the base period 1911-13 as compared 
with 39 per cent, above in 1929 and 54 per cent, in 1928. All 
descriptions contributed to the fall of 43 points in the index 
number, maize, mining offals and oilcakes providing the major 
portion of the drop. The percentage changes month by month 
during 1930 are shown in Table XI while Table XII gives the 
annual figures siace 1921. 

Imported feeding BarUy commenced the year at an average 
of 78, 2d, per cwt., equivalent to 5 per cent, above the pre-war 
level, but values quickly fell until in July the average stood 
at odLj 5s, per cwt. or 29 per cent, below 1911-13. The index 
in August was rather higher, but further declines subsequently 
took place and the year ended at 39 per cent, under pre-war. 
Over the twelve months as a whole, feeding barley averaged 
5s, 8d, per cwt. as against 8^. 6d, in 1929, the annual index figure 
being 40 points lower at 20 per cent, less than pre-war. Quota¬ 
tions for imported Oats also were below the 1911-13 level through¬ 
out the greater part of the year under review, and the annual 
index number was 36 points down at 11 per cent, under pre-war. 
Prices were lowest in December at an average of 5s, 3d, per cwt., 
which compares with 7s, 3d. in January. 

For the first eight months of 1930, values for Maize were 
faMy well maintained, but a heavy reduction was recorded 
in October, the index figure falling by 14 points. Two further 
declines brought the index in December to 25 per cent, under 
the base level, and over the year as a whole, maize was only 
4 per cent, dearer than pre-war as compared with 66 per cent, 
and 67 per cent, respectively in 1929 and 1928. 

Barley Meal was substantially cheaper throughout the whole 
of 1930 &an in the preceding year, and the annual piice came 
out at £6 12a. 6d. per ton as compared with £9 175. 6d., and the 
index figure fell by 41 points to 16 per cent, under 1911-13. 
Maize Meal also was appreciably reduced, but was dearer than 
pre-war for the greater part of the year, and the annual index 
figure was calculated at 6 per cent, over the base level, as against 
45 per cent, in 1929. The combined index number for Meals 
was 5 per cent, below pre-war, as compared with 36 per cent, 
above in 1929, and 50 per cent, above in 1928. 

Millmg Offals took their full share in the downward movement 
of feeding stuffs prices, averaging 5 per cent, below 1911-13 
as compared with 30 per cent, al^ve in 1929 and 61 per cent, 
above in 1928. Except in January, values for Bran were con- 
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Table XII.—Percentage Increases or Decreases’^ iti the Yearly 
Prices of Certain Descriptions of Feeding Stuffs and 
Fertilisers in each Year from 1921 to 1930, cbs compared with 
the average of the Three Years 1911-13. 


Year 


xicsciipuon 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1927 

1028 

1929 

1000 

Imported Ecpduig Bailey 

84 

32 

13 

40 

44 

22 

48 

47 

20 

-JO* 

lmi>ortcd Oats. 

Middlings. 

6<) 

47 

85 

35 

40 

30 

42 

52 

23 

-11* 

7) 

33 

23 

44 

33 

16 

38 

30 

18 

-13* 

Bran. 

85 

40 

33 

67 

54 

29 

50 

63 

43 

4 

Maize Meal. 

07 

36 

45 

58 

58 

27 

27 

55 

45 

5 

Barley Meal. 

05 

41 

24 

52 

48 

26 

40 

45 

26 

- r>* 

lansced Cake . . . . 

02 

GO 

42 

58 

52 

30 

36 

46 

53 

20 

(*otton Seed Cake (Biiiglibh) . 

93 

53 

87 

56 

61 

30 

28 

53 

40 

-2* 

(Vitton Seed Cake (Egyptian) 

0.5 

51 

35 

61 

45 

32 

22 

48 

.07 

-9* 

Maiae. 

81 

48 

52 

67 

67 

28 

35 

67 

.56 

i 

JCiicd Ale Crains .... 

59 

54 

82 

47 

64 

22 

20 


49 

-0* 

Orneral Increase or Decrease . 

1 

> 81 

46 

36 

54 

62 

26 

39 

34 

39 

-4* 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15^ per 

1 1 



1 

1 



1 



cent.). 

Basic Slag (P.A. 14 per cent). 
buperphosphate (8P.A. 

, 70 

30 

28 

30 1 

23 

24 

20 

1 

-7* 

-10* 

1 224 

05 

40 

12 1 

16 

40 

40 

10 

19 

22 

per cent,.). 

Siilpliate of Ammonia (N. 20 6 

1 158 

57 

80 

28 

23 

16 

12 

3 

14 

lb 

per cent.). 

, 33 

9 

2 

-4* 

-13* 

-19* 

-.26* 

-32* 

-34* 

-07* 

Kamlt (14 per cent, potabh) . 

98 

7 

-20* 

-12* 

2 

12 

12 

20 

22 

23 

General Increase or Decrease . 

^ 120 

47 

28 

1 

10 1 14 

13 

10 

— 2* 

Nil 

1 


sistently under the £6 per ton level and in July were as low as 
£4 Is. Qd. The annual average came out at £6 65 . per ton as 
against £7 4a. 6d. in the prececung year. The reduction in prices 
of Coarse Middlings was just as pronounced, the yearly average 
showing a fall of fidly £2 to £516a. per ton, and the index number 
declined by 31 points to 13 per cent, below the base level. 

Linseed Cakes were dearer than pre-war throughout 1930, 
but the annual index figure of 20 per cent, above 1911-13 shows 
a drop of 33 points on 1929. Values for OottonSeed Oakes were on 
average under those ruling in the base years, and the index 
figures were from 2 to 9 points lower th^ in 1929. Oilcakes 
as a whole averaged 3 per cent, over pre-war, as against 43 per 
cent, above in 1929. 

The index figure for Dried Ale Ghrains declined by 66 points 
to 6 per cent, below 1911-13. 

Fertilisers, 

On the whole, Fertilisers were a trifle dearer than in 1929 
at a level of 1 per cent, above the base period. 
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Nitrate of Soda and Sulphate of Ammoriia continued to sell 
at less than in pre-war years, and on average were a little cheaper 
than twelve months earlier. These reductions, however, were 
more than counterbalanced by increases in Kainit^ Basic Slag 
and Superphosphate^ the index numbers for which were from 1 
to 4 points higher on the year. 

IlVEPORTS. 

Table XIII gives the quantities and declared values of the 
imports of the principal agricultural commodities into Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in 1929 and 1930, together with the 
amiual average over the period 1924 to 1928. 

Grain and Meal. 

Imports of Wheat in 1930 totaUed 5,250,000 tons, or 338,000 
tons (6 per cent) less than a year earlier, and compares with the 
5,l79,0(X) tons of 1928 and the 5,522,000 tons of 1927. Arrivals 
from Argentina showed a remarkable slump, only 760,000 tons 
being received from that source as against 2,269,000 tons in 
1929. Exports from the rest of the American Continent, how¬ 
ever, were little less than in the previous year, the United States 
of America sending 1,054,000 tons and Canada 1,310,000 tons. 
Australian consignments totalled 636,000 tons, while arrivals 
from India rose from 7,000 tons to 167,000 tons. Russia re¬ 
appeared on the market as one of the principal exporting coun¬ 
tries, 943,000 tons being received as compared with none in 
1929. The heavy decline in wheat prices during the period 
under review was reflected in the total declared value of the 
3 'ear’s imports, which amounted to £43,129,000 as compared 
with £57,784,000 in 1929, equivalent to a little over £8 per ton, 
as against £10 in 1929, £11 in 1928, and £12 in 1927. 

EoUowing a 9 per cent, increase in imports of Flour between 
1928 and 1929, a further 20 per cent, was added to the arrivals 
in 1930, these amounting to 587,000 tons as compared with 
485,000 tons in 1929. Canada’s contribution was greater by 
39,000 tons at 225,000 tons, while the United States, Australia 
and France also sent more. Less flour came from the Argentine, 
however. In spite of the relatively heavy increase in imports, 
the total declared value was only about £319,000 greater at 
£6,652,000, which compares with £6,266,000 in 1928. 

Consignments of Barley showed a shaj^p increase, 763,000 
tons arriving as compared with 599,000 tons in 1929, i.e. 164,000 
tons or 27 per cent. more. It will be recalled that the 1929 
figure was the lowest recorded in any post-war year except 1926, 
but the latest addition brings the total to within 21,000 tons of 
the 1924r'28 average. Exports from the United States were 
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Table XIII ,—Quantities and Declared Values of Imports of the 
principal Agricultural Commodities into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in 1929 and 1930, with the Average of the 
Imports for the Tears 1924 to 1928. 


(.‘(jinniodifcy 


Quantities 


Declared V.ilues 


Grain and Meal. 
Wheat. . . . , 

Wheat-Meal and EloTir' 
Barley.... 

Oats ... c 
Oatmeal (Indudinii; 
Groats and Boiled 
Oats) . . . 

Peas (not Ire^) . 
Beans (other than 
Haileot) . . 
Maize ..... 
Maize Meal and Plour 


Meal. 

Bee! Q^esb, Chilled 
and^zen) . . 
Other Descriptions (in- 
eluding tinned and 
extracts) . . . 
Mutton and , 

l*orlc (including Bacon 
and Hams). . . 
TTnemimerated (in¬ 
cluding Babbits) $ . 


Total Dead Meat 


Butter . . . 

Cheese.... 
Milk, condeimeii . 


Bggs in shell . 


4nnual 

Average 

1924-1928 


Tons 

5,245,440 

607,078 

783,997 

890,763 


30,531 

77,001 

44,035 

1,719,801 

110,024 


039,265 

50,421 

276,561 

512,147 

33,740 

1,518,143 


288,909 
149,540 
120,413 
(it. Hands. 
23,016,370 


1929* 

1930t 

Annual 

Average 

1924-1928 

1929* 

1930t 

Tons 

5,588,370 

485,172 

599,813 

340,495 

Tons 

5,2.50,343 

586,920 

763,405 

482,987 

£ 

65,086,706 

8,041,860 

8,287,705 

3,449,449 

£ 

57,784,498 

0,333,433 

5,622,187 

2,747,618 

£ 

43,129,303 

6,652,038 

4,609,240 

2,414,135 

34,070 

84,080 

29,782 

67,493 

772,938 

1,655,950 

758,767 

1,027,687 

614,727 

1,038,622 

66,753 

1,745,430 

143,872 

36.704t 

1,714,633 

138,211 

607,452 

14,418,442 

1,003,538 

896,944 

15,282,135 

1,400,077 

723,436t 

9,904.800 

1,000,084 

585,749 

580,845 

29,952,050 

31,409,330 I 

30,09.5,697 

47,608 

288,898 

59,863 

327,566 

6,174,800 

19,761,701 

i 

4,731,320 

19,481,046 

5,888,809 
! 20,303,015 

505,331 

553,548 

51.625,204 

63,057,787 

1 50,344,785 

28,881 

33,288 

2,031,627 

1,026,947 

1,797,995 

1,455,867 

1 1,555,050 

108,536,448 

110,306,436 ll08,430,30l 

1 

319,803 
149,702 
132,636 
Gt. Hunds. 
24,904,393 

341,421 
165,622 
130,098 
Qt. Hunds. 
20,560,914 

60,270,890 

14,330,139 

5,191,794 

18,222,078 

54,700,404 

13,912,635 

4,786,673 

17,850,107 

46,907,490 

12,002,571 

4,314,232 

16,390,735 


* Revised figures. I* Subject to revision. 

t Ixududing Haricot, the different kinds not being sepaiatdy distmguidied. 
^Tiieludiiig Veal and other descriptions of Pork (Hearts, Livers, and Kidneys, Ac.) 
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37,000 tons down at 181,000 tons and from Canada 52,000 tons 
less at 17,000 tons. Roumania, however, sent 111,000 tons of 
barley, or half as much again as in 1929, while Russia exported 
296,000 tons to us as against none in the previous year. Prices 
were at an extremely low level, and in spite of the substantial 
rise in imports^ the total declar^ value was over £900,000 lower 
at £4,609,000, or not much more than half the average value 
over the period 1924-28. The value per ton of barley imported 
in 1930 was only £6 as against about £8 and £10 55. respectively 
in the two preceding years. 

Arrivals of Oats also were much larger, the total amount 
received being 483,000 tons as against 346,000 tons in 1929, 
and was, in fact, the heaviest since 1924. Argentina’s quota rose 
from 94,000 tons to 112,000 tons, but the United States, Canada 
and the Irish Free State sent rather less. Imports from all 
other sources showed a considerable advance, Russia and Ger¬ 
many being mainly responsible with increases of 138,000 tons 
and 28,000 tons respectively. The total declared value dropped 
by about 12 per cent, to £2,414,000 and the average tonnage 
value by over 35 per cent, to £6. 

Receipts of Maize were a little lower at 1,715,000 tons and 
were much the same as the annual average over the five years 
1924-28. Argentina sent us 1,121,000 tons as against 1,210,000 
tons in 1929, while arrivals from the United States dropped by 
over 180,000 tons to under 500 tons. On the other hand, 
Roumania consigned 224,000 tons, as compared with only 8,000 
tons in the previous twelve months. Quotations for maize were 
exceedingly low during 1930 and the tonnage value came out 
at no more than £5 ISs. per ton, as compared with £8 165. in 1929. 

Meat 

Imports of dead meat as a whole were about 6 per cent, 
greater in 1930 than in 1929, the total being 1,555,000 tons as 
against 1,456,000 tons, and an average of 1,618,000 tons during 
the preceding five years. Receipts of Beef were a little less at 
581,000 tons, but the total declared value showed a relatively 
much more pronounced drop, the £30,096,000 representing a 
decrease of approximately 4 per cent. Argentina sent 386,000 
tons of chilled beef as compared with 409,000 tons in 1929, but 
rather heavier supplies came from other sources. Of the frozen 
beef, consignments from New Zealand and Uruguay were rather 
greater, but Australia and the Airgentine shipped a little less 
on the year. 

Arrivals of frozen MuUon, and Lamb were imusually heavy 
the 328,000 tons received representing an increase of 13 per cent, 
over the former year. New Zealand’s quota rose from 137,000 
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tons to 165,000 tons, Australia and Uruguay also despatching 
larger quantities. The total declared value was about 4 per 
cent, higher at £20,303,000, which compares with £19,752,000 
during 1924-28. 

Following a decline of fully 6 per cent, in Bacon imports 
between 1928 and 1929, arrivals in 1930 rose by about 11 per 
cent, to 459,000 tons, this total being the highest recorded in 
any post-war year. Consignments from Denmark amounted to 
306,000 tons as against 249,000 tons in 1929, while Sweden sent 
over 8,000 tons more at 27,500 tons. Imports from most other 
sources were lower on the year. Hams were imported to about 
the same extent as in 1929, the bulk of the supplies coming from 
the United States. The Irish Free State sent us 14,000 tons 
of Fresh Pork during the period under review, or a trifle less 
than in 1929. 

Dairy Produce, 

Receipts of Butter continued to increase, the 341,000 tons 
arriving in 1930 representing a rise of about 21,500 tons or 7 per 
cent. Since 1927, imports of butter have advanced by fully 
50,000 tons or 17 per cent. As compared with 1929, arrivals in 
the year under review from Australia and New Zealand combined 
were greater by 22,000 tons at 126,000 tons, while there were 
heavier consignments from Denmark, Sweden and the Argentine 
also. Smaller quantities were sent by the other countries. 
The total declared value fell by as much as £7,800,000 to 
£46,907,000. 

Cheese imports were 6,000 tons greater at 156,000 tons, New 
Zealand sendbag 98,000 tons as against 90,000 tons in 1929. 
There were, however, minor decreases in supplies from other 
sources. The total value of the imports was over £1,300,000 
lower at £12,603,000. 

Receipts of Condensed MUk were a trifle smaller at 130,000 
tons and the value fell by £471,000 to £4,314,000. 

Imports of Eggs in Shell amounted to 26,661,000 great hun¬ 
dreds, as compared with 24,964,000 great hundreds in 1929 and 
26,466,000 great hxmdreds in 1928, but the total declared value 
was much lower at £16,391,000. Denmark and Poland consigned 
over one million great hundreds more than in 1929, while imports 
from the Netherlands also showed a substantial increase. Arri¬ 
vals from Russia, the Irish Free State, Belgium and France, 
however, were smaller on the year. As regards the total supplies 
from the various countries, Denmark sent 6,729,000 great hun¬ 
dreds as compared with 5,673,000 great hundreds in 1929, the 
Irish Free State 4,781,000 as again^ 5,015,000, the Netherlands 
3,681,000 as against 3,169,000, Poland 3,613,000 as against 
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2,386,000, Belgium 2,334,000 as against 2,962,000, and Cliina 
1,715,000 as against 1,624,000. Eussia consigned a mere 85,000 
great hundrecE as compared with 608,000 great hundreds in the 
preceding year, and France 659,000 as compared with 868,000. 

Miscellaneous Agricultural Produce. 

As regaxds Live Animals for Food, imports of cattle rose from 
the 750,000head recorded in 1929 to 841,000 in 1930. Sheep and 
lambs showed a further drop of 18,000 to 667,000, but arrivals 
of pigs totalled 415,000 as compared with 311,000 in 1929. All 
but about 6,600 of these live animals came from the Irish Free 
State. 

Eeceipts of Potatoes were roughly 75,000 tons smaller on 
the year at 5,791,000 tons, which compares with the relatively 
high figure of 9,621,000 tons imported during 1928. France, 
with 111,000 tons, Spain with 47,000 tons and the Channel 
Islands, with 62,000 tons, all consigned smaller quantities of 
potatoes than in the preceding year, but shipments from the 
Netherlands and Germany were greater at 46,000 tons and 13,000 
tons respectively. In 1929, Germany sent less than 200 tons 
of potatoes to us. 

Tokd Imports. 

It is of course impracticable in a review such as this to 
attempt any precise valuation of the total imports of the principal 
agricultural products into Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
but the following data may serve as a guide to the general 
distribution of the costs involved. During 1930, approximately 
£274 million was spent on such imports, of which grain and 
meal were responsible for £67 million, meat (including £18 
million for live animals for food) £128 million, dairy and poultry 
produce £76 million, and potatoes rather over £2J million. Of 
the total expenditure, roughly £160 million (66 per cent.) was 
ill respect of produce from foreign countries, £70 million (25 
l)er cent.) for that from our Overseas Dominions, and £27 J 
million (10 per cent.) for Irish Free State produce. The remain¬ 
ing £26 million represents the value of imports from countries 
not separately distinguished in the Trade Eeturns. 


52 Cuhostock Bead, 
daphftm Common, 
S.W.11. 


E. E. Stanley. 
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THE EARL OF COVENTRY. 

By the death of the Earl of Coventry on March 13, 1930, the 
Royal Agricultural Society lost one of its oldest members, his 
election having taken place on April 1, 1863. Lord Coventry 
was certainly the oldest member of council in years although 
not in period of service, the Hon. Cecil Parker having preceded 
him on the council by four years—1881 as compared with 
1886—^and both have been Trustees for many years, each having 
filled the presidential chair. The year of Lord Coventry’s presi¬ 
dency was 1899 when the Show was held at Maidstone. His 
Lordship took an active part in the work of the Society, having 
served for many years on the Stock Prizes and Judges’ Selection 
Committees. He was born on May 9, 1838, the day of the 
establishment of the English Agricultural Society, as the R.A.S.E. 
was first known. 

For half a century or more Lord Coventry was a prominent 
figure in agricultural circles. The industry appealed strongly 
to him and it was ever his wish and endeavour to render what 
service was in his power to promote its success. Every section 
of the industry had in him an eager friend, but he identified 
himself chiefly vrith live-stock interests. This was only natural 
as he was himself a studious and successful breeder of Hereford 
cattle and in addition evinced a lively interest in the breeding 
of thoroughbred and hunter horses. He was at his death the 
oldest member of the Jockey Qub. The Croome Court herd 
of Hereford cattle had a long term of conspicuous success. 
The herd was founded in 1875, after the suitabUity of the breed 
for his Lordship’s farm had been proved, and it was continued 
until his death, although latterly on less noted lines. Lord 
Coventry always liked to have the best, and in laying the 
foundation of his he drew upon the famous Adforton herd 
among others for the nucleus. The blood of the historic strains 
secured at the initial stage was retained and used with advantage 
in developing the Croome Court herd and many of the finest 
show cattle owned by the late peer blended in their veins the 
choicest strains of the time. 

No breed of cattle, ever had an owner who devoted greater 
personal care upon the management and registration of his 
animals than the Hereford had in the late Lord Coventry. The 
Croome Court herd, it may be said, was directed and regulated 
exclusively by the Earl himself. It is known that every animal 
exhibited at show or sale was entered in his Lordship’s own hand¬ 
writing, and this was truly indicative of the close attention which 
Lord Coventry paid to every detail connected with the noted herd 
he founded and maintained with notable success at Croome 
Court. 
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The commercial merits of his cattle were carefully assessed 
by Lord Coventry. We are apt sometimes to flatter ourselves 
that the early maturing properties of cattle have been cultivated 
wholly in our time. £i 1886, Lord Coventry, writing of Here* 
fords on his farm, gave some particulars of his steers that would 
do full justice to the most responsive cattle of to-day. His 
steers, he wrote, “ are sold to the butcher at from one year and 
six months to two years old; one realised £34155. at Tewkesbury 
Christmas Market, not quite one year and ten months old.’’ It 
is clear from this that the improvement of Hereford cattle on 
modern lines had begun even before the alteration of class ages 
was made by the Smithfleld Club, and Lord Coventry was among 
the first to perceive the wisdom of accelerating maturity by 
heredity as well as by skilful feeding and attentive management. 

C. J. B. M. 

THE HON. CECIL T. PARKER. 

To few men who have not held great positions in Public or 
Political life is given the opportunity to make or mar the 
ordinary everyday lives of numbers of their fellow*men. Cecil 
Parker, however, enjoyed this opportunity to an unusual degree, 
and used it to the full benefit of all with whom he came in 
contact. 

Not only directly through his own efforts, but also indirectly 
through the many pupils whom he taught and placed during 
the twenty-eight years he was agent for his uncle, the Duke of 
Westminster, at Eaton. Of the sixty-nine pupils he trained, at 
least twenty at the present moment are in control of the adminis¬ 
tration of very large acreages of agricultural land in this country. 
His death will conjure up many memories of conflicting emotions : 
a tall commandn^ presence, a manner which at times could 
be austere and almost brusque, instilling a sense of the discipline 
he had imbibed from the distinguished regiment in which he had 
served, yet all humanised by a fund of humour and a deep-seated 
sympathy. His zeal for his work as an agent was as burning 
as was his determination inflexible to hold the balance of justice 
evenly between employer and employee, between landlord and 
tenant; he had an immense love for field sports, but always 
subordinated indulgence in them to duty ; he never left anyone 
in any doubt as to his opinion, which was expressed in un¬ 
mistakable terms : there was no “ sail-triniming ” nor ambiguity 
about Cecil Parker. His whole character was tersely and tritely 
summed up in the term by which he was always referred to by 
tenants and estate employees—^'‘The Honorable.” Nothing 
gave liim ^eater pleasure than to hear of any success of a 
former pupfi of his, and one of the most delightful traits of his 
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character was his unfailing interest in their future careers, and 
no trouble was too great for him to take on their behalf. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England filled a large 
place in his life, and he gave many years of valuable service as 
a Member of the Council and as a Vice-Rresident and Trustee. 
In 1918 he filled the highest ofiSce it is possible to hold, that of 
President, which has somelimes been called the Blue Ribbon of 
Agriculture. He graduated in every department of the Royal 
Show and ultimately in 1893 was appointed Hon. Director of 
this National Agricultural Exhibition, a position he filled with 
marked administrative ability for over fi.ve years. At one period 
practically the whole of the Assistant Stewards at the Show 
were either his present or past pupils. He was the means of 
instilling and inspiring enthusiasm for the work of the Society 
to an unusual degree. 

By the combination of a forceful personality and a strong 
character he carved for himself an outstanding position in the 
Land Agency sphere of agricultural hfe, and under the happy 
conditions which existed on well-managed estates before the 
relentless march of democracy set out to destroy them. 

All who love the real essentials of agricultural life owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to Cecil Parker, who was not only a great 
Land Agent but also a great country gentleman. 

A. G. W* 


MR. ERNEST MATHEWS, C.V.O., LL.D, 

With the passing of Mr. Ernest Mathews at Elmodesham, 
Amersham, Bucks, on November 25, 1930, the Society lost one 
of its oldest members and most faithful supporters. Bom on 
May 17, 1847, and educated at Harrow and Brasenose College, 
Oxford, he was in his earlier days a good cricketer, gaining 
his colours at Harrow and playing for his University at Lord’s 
in 1868 and 1869. 

Having married Miss Florence Georgina, third daughter of 
the late Thomas Tyrwhitt-Drake, of Great Shardeloes, near 
Amersham, in 1873, Mr. Mathews farmed for many years at 
Little Shardeloes, being well known as a breeder of Jersey 
Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 

Joining the R.A.S.E. as member in 1881, he became a member 
of Oouncfi in 1904, being re-elected in 1906 under the new 
Charter as the member for Buckinghamshire, and he was Steward 
of Dairying at the last Park Royal Show iu this year. 

In 1906 he was appointed Chairman of the Dairy and Produce 
Committee and he retained this position as well as acting as 
Steward of Dairying up to his retirement in 1928. 

In addition to serving on the Finance, Journal and Education^ 
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Vetennaiy, Stock Prizes, Selection and General Pui'poses, and 
Pesearch Committees, he was a member of the National Agri¬ 
cultural Examination Board from 1908 till 1928, being twice 
Chairman of the Board in 1920-1 and 1923-5. Mr. Mathews 
also represented the Society at the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying, of which he was Chairman; on the Agricultural 
Education Conference; the Oxford and Reading Joint Com¬ 
mittee, being a Member of Council of Reading University; 
and on the General Committee of the World's Dairy Congress 
in 1928. 

When the Royal Show was at Cambridge in 1922, the Uni¬ 
versity conferred upon Mr. Mathews the honorary degree of 
LL.D., the Public Orator at the special congregation referring 
to his interest in Jersey Cattle, music and cricket; whilst 
during the same year he was appointed a Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order. 

In 1924 he was elected President of the Society, the Show 
being held at Leicester. 

In 1900, and again in 1922, Mr. Mathews was President of 
the English Jersey Cattle Society, and he was an honorary 
member of the Royal Jersey Cattie Society, being well known 
and very popular on the Island. 

As a sheep breeder he was President of the Southdown Sheep 
Society in 1912 and Honorary Treasurer for many years; his 
flock was started in 1888 with ewes purchased from his father- 
in-law, and from Sir N. W. G. Throckmorton, Viscount Hampden 
and Messrs. Murrieta of. Wadhurst; at its dispersal in 1898 
good prices were realised, a shearling ram making 50 guineas. 

Mr. Mathews was one of the origiuators of milking trials 
and butter tests at agricultural shows, having acted as steward 
and judge on very many occasions; indeed, it was as far back 
as 1890 when in conjunction with the late Mr. Richardson Carr 
he organised the famous ** one-day show ** trials at Tring. 
Whilst from 1905 to 1928 he conducted the trials in the Royal 
Showyards, which are still carried on on the lines laid down 
by him. 

Realising that nowhere else in England was the milk of so 
many different breeds of cattle available for testing and experi¬ 
mental purposes, Mi*. Mathews made the fullest use of these 
opportunities, and though he recognised that show-yard milk is 
produced under somewhat abnormal conditions, he never ceased 
in his efforts to gain useful knowledge from the material at hand, 
and to make the Dairy as valuable as possible from an educational 
point of view. His gentle kindly nature endeared him, not only 
to the staff but to aU who visited the dairy, and great was h£ 
delight when an unsuspecting visitor, on bcdng asked to judge 
several lots of butter, awarded the palm to a carefully prepared 
and highly coloured sample of margarine. 
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The benefit of his hard work and keenness as Steward of 
Dairying for so many years, even to the great age of 81, will 
long remain to the benefit of the Society in particular and of the 
dairying industry in general. 

In addition to the many agricultural and dairying interests 
above mentioned, Mr. Mathews was for some time Hon, Treasurer 
of the Royal Veterinary College, and his musical interests were 
equally keen and noteworthy. 

He was a very able organist; for long a choirmaster; a 
Vice-President of the Royal Academy of Music, and Chairman 
of the Associated Boards of the Royal Academy and Royal 
College of Music, 

Altogether as sportsman, musician, agriculturist and dairy¬ 
ing expert, he was a man of many parts, an ornament to the 
Society for which he worked so hard, and where he was so greatly 
liked and respected. In conclusion, we may be permitted to 
quote from the obituary notice in the Scottish Farmer, written 
by his friend the late Archibald MacNeilage, who said, ‘‘It 
would have been hard to find a finer specimen of the real English 
gentleman than Ernest Mathews. To all who knew him his 
passing will be a matter of profound and lasting regret. He 
was a good man.’’ 

W. B. 


MR. CHARLES JAMES BLACK MACDONALD. 

It falls to my lot, albeit his senior in years, to pen this tribute 
to the memory of the late Charles James Black Macdonald, who 
since 1927 held office as Editor of this Journal and died with 
startling suddenness on Monday, November 10, 1930. 

Mr. Charles J. B. Macdonald was the youngest of four brothers, 
each of whom made his mark in agricrdtural journalism. Their 
home was in Glenrmnes, Banffshire, and there, in the house of 
a small farmer, our friend was bom 66 years ago. The father 
of the family was one of the hard-working type of small farmers 
who successfully carried on operations in what have now become 
known as “family farms.” The mother was a sister of two 
gentlemen who became well known in the north-east of Scotland. 
One was Provost James Black of Elgin, joint proprietor of the 
Elgin Couranb, after whom Charles was named; the other was 
Professor of Hebrew in Aberdeen University. Like his brothers, 
Charles J. B. served his apprenticeship in the office of the 
Elgin Oourant. Thereafter he was for a time associated with 
his brother James, first on the staff of the publications of Vinton 
& Co., Ltd., London, including the Live Stock Journal, and 
afterwards as Editor of the Farming World, Edinburgh. Return- 
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ing to London, he became associated with the Field and the 
Morning Post, and on the death of Dr. Fream, was appointed 
Agricultural Correspondent to The Times. 

In this last office, which he held for many years, Charles 
Macdonald built up a sound reputation. He came to it in the 
fulness of his powers and after an experience both north and 
south of the Border which was probably unique. As a result 
he gave to the Monday agricultural page of The Times a dis¬ 
tinction and authority in its own way unparalleled. This was 
especially marked in post-war years. When, following on the 
repeal of the Com Production Acts, the slump in prices took 
place, Mr. Macdonald instituted an inquiry into the condition 
of arable farming and, on the basis of the ioformation received 
from all quarters, wrote a series of articles, diagnosing the 
disease in a fashion which renders unnecessary any further 
detailed analysis. His own experience as a tenant farmer in 
the occupancy of West End Farm, Cheddington, Bucks, enabled 
him to write with full sympathy for those most hardly hit by 
the depression. That series of articles was the means of direct¬ 
ing attention to the Agricultural Correspondent of The Times 
as a man of outstanding eminence in agriculture, and in 1927 
he was entrusted with the duties of Editor of this Journal. His 
training as a journalist and his experience as a student and in 
practical farming enabled him to select topics and lines of treat¬ 
ment combining in an unusual degree what is aimed at in the 
motto of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Mr. Macdonald wielded a facile pen, writing correct Anglo- 
Saxon, and having command of a vocabulary which suited 
admirably as the channel of his thought. A clear rather than 
a brilliant thinker, Ms great aim, alike as a reporter in his earlier 
days and as a leader of thought in his later days, was accuracy. 
He took infinite pains with his work, and I cannot recall an 
instance in wMch his opinions as a ringside showyard critic or 
as an exponent of arable cultivation were seriously challenged. 
That is not to say that the remedies for agricultural ills whioli 
suggested themselves to his mind were universally endorsed; it 
does mean that Ms survey of the facts upon which he based 
his conclusions was never seriously called in question. Like all 
his brothers, he was a good judge of live stock, perhaps excelling 
in his knowledge of Aberdeen-Angus cattle and their crosses. 
Consequently, his summings up, say of the Smithfield Club 
Shows and their results, were usually well-balanced and shrewdly 
Mt the happy medium. This gift would seem to be almost 
intuitive in the men from Strathspey, and in Charles Macdonald 
it was in full exercise. 

Outstanding as were the characteristics and abilities of 
Charles Macdonald as an agricultural journalist, his personal 
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qualities as a man and as a friend were even more marked. In 
his own nature singularly free from self-seeking and anything 
that savoured of pride, his admitted supremacy in his profes¬ 
sion was on aU hands viewed without jealousy. In intercourse 
wdth men he maintained a uniform equipoise of dignity and 
courtesy. Knowing most of the leadu^ cattlemen and shep¬ 
herds by name, he conversed with them on the same terms of 
affable comradeship as marked his converse with the owners 
and exhibitors of stock in aU ranks of society. His counsel and 
advice were frequently invoked and were ungrudgingly rendered ; 
he never volunteered criticism or pressed his opinions upon 
others, but when invited to offer criticism or express opinion, 
he responded with force and decision. He excelled as an adviser 
at the Committee table rather than as a speaker in pubUc, and 
in every walk of life he adorned the position to winch he was 
summoned. More brilliant agricultural writers than Charles 
Macdonald there may have been—^his eldest brother, Wflliam, 
was the most brilliant in our experience—^but a more lovable 
and attractive personality, in a review of fifty years, I have 
never known. 

A. MoN. 


THE MANCHESTER SHOW, 1930. 

BEroRE proceeding with the details of the Report of the Royal 
Show held at Manchester, it may be interesting to describe the 
circumstances which brought about its holtSng in that city 
in 1930. 

Manchester was the venue of one of the War Shows held 
in the year 1916, and although that was a most successful 
one and profitable to the Society, yet the Council felt that it 
was being held under exceptional circumstances and that the 
shadow of the War was overhanging all its activities. 

In consequence of this it was generally agreed that after 
fche conclusion of the War the R.A.S.E. should be afforded an 
early opportunity of again holding its Country Meeting in 
Manchester. 

The actual invitation to the Society for 1930 was provision¬ 
ally made during the progress of the Royal Show at Chester 
in 1926, Mr. J. H. Dickson, the Town Clerk of Chester, had 
invited the Town Clerk of Manchester, Mr. Percy Heath, to 
attend the Chester Show, as they were old friends, and during 
the course of a conversation with Lord Daresbury, the Honorary 
Director, the question of holding the Royal Show at Manchester 
was discussed. It was then felt that some years must elapse 
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between that time and any Show that could be held at 
Manchester, 

After some preliminary negotiations it was decided that 
1930 would be about the earliest period at which the Royal 
Show could again visit Manchester. 

Mr. Heath threw himself wholeheartedly into the project, 
the City Council issued the requisite invitation, and the Society 
was fortunate in being able to secure exactly the same site 
as was utilised in 1916. 

The death of Mr. Heath in the year 1928 rather upset the 
arrangements provisionally agreed upon, but Mr. J. Herbert Hah, 
who had been joint Honorary Secretary of the Local Committee 
formed in 1916, agreed to shoulder the major portion of duties 
of the Secretary of the Local Committee in 1930, and a very 
great measure of the success which attended the Manchester 
Show must be ascribed to the personal efforts and popularity, 
as well as to the hard work and energy, of Mr. Hall. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to here state that the 
site at Withington, Manchester, which has been utilised in 
the years 1916 and 1930, has now become the property of 
the Manchester Corporation, who propose to develop it as an 
open space and permanent Exhibition Ground ; so that it is quite 
possible that in future years, if the Society is invited to hold 
its Country Meeting in Manchester, this site wiU still be avail¬ 
able. It is an excellent one bounded on three sides by good 
broad main roads, and has a supply of gas, water and 
electricity already laid on. 

Eight Shows have been held by the Society in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, Manchester has now been visited on 
four occasions, Liverpool three times, and Preston once. With 
the single exception of the first Meeting held at Liverpool in 
1841, these Lancashire Shows have all added substantially to 
the funds of the Society. 

In the statement below comparative figures are given of the 
four Shows at Manchester. 


Year PresideiUi 


1869 H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
1897 H.R.H. The Duke of York . 
19J 6 7th Duke of Richmond and 

Gordon. 

1930 H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 


No. of 
Imple¬ 
ment 
Stands 

Entries 

‘ No. of 

1 Jtwult 

of Live 

l»ersoiw 

1 

Stock 

admittiHl 

' SUIplU4 

395 

1,316 

i 

189,102 

d- 9,15.^ 

489 

2,688 

217,980* 

4,074 

239 

2,338 

149,197 

4- 4,481 

443 

3,137 

100,918 

-f 2,858 


Including 22.621 on the sixth day. 
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With the Champion and Special PrizCvS, Challenge Cups 
and Medals, the total value of the prizes offered for competition 
this year was £15,690. Towards this sum the Manchester 
Local Committee contributed generously, as also did the various 
Breed Societies. 

As will be seen from the comparative statement below, 
the entries of horses, cattle, goats, pigs and poultry were fewer, 
while those of sheep were a dozen more, than at Harrogate in 
1929. 

Classification was included in the prize-list for Shetland 
ponies, South Devon cattle. South Devon and Black-faced 
Mountain sheep, and Gloucester Old Spot pigs; but, entries 
not being tendered in sufficient numbers, the classes were sub¬ 
sequently cancelled and the fees returned. 

The statement on p. 180 compares the Prizes, Classes and 
Entries of the several breeds of stock at the two Manchester 
Shows of 1916 and 1930, 

STATEMENT OP ENTRIES FOR THE 1930 SHOW, 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 


Ent ries of Live Stock, Poultry a nd Produce. 



dieater. 

1930 

H.ixro> 

gate, 

1929 

NotUag. 

ham, 

1928 

Newport, Beading, 
1927 1926 

Cbester, 

1935 

Ldceeter, 

1924 

Nc«' 

castlo, 

193J 

MLtn* 

UiCBter, 

1910 

HoibOS . . , 

<‘attic . . . 

Uoatb . . . 

Sheep . . . 

Pigs .... 

512>' 
1,104' 
48' 
735 
b78 1 

684» 

1,263' 

92' 

723 

691 

607* 

1,261' 

61' 

591 

833 

429' 

1,214' 

40' 

524 

664 

614' 

1,640' 

67' 

734 

986 

658' 

1,565' 

56' 

711 

932 

768' 

1,302' 

60' 

033 

1,212 

64J' 

1,185' 

68' 

738 

1,048 

516» 

803» 

03' 

607 

321 

Total , . 

3,137 

1 - 

3,403 

3,353 

2,871 

4,031 

3,922 I 

3,975 

3,670 

1 

2,338 

Poultry. . . 

1 

1 901 

943 

1,036 

1 

887 

1,111 




1,510 

Pioducc. , . 

1 006 ' 

363 

365 

1 350 

356 




505 


»Exclusive of Double Entnes 


Shedding in Imphment Yard {in Feet), 


I>ewtip(uia 
of Shedding 

ifen- 

chestm, 

1<W0 

Harro¬ 

gate, 

1929 

Nutiing- 
! ham, 
1938 

Kffffport, 

1927 

Beading, 

1938 

Chester, 

1926 

Imoeeter, 

1924 

Hea- 
1 usUe, 
192 J 

Man- 

cbthtci, 

1 19J8 

Ordmary . . 

Machinery . . 

Special . . . 

(Seeds. Fertilisen 

ac.) 1 

Feet 

2,690 

4,515 

3,488 

Feet 

2,995 

4,170 

3,686 

Feet 

3,035 

6,466 

3,501 

i 

Feet 

2,876 

3,855 

2,766 

Feet 

3,360 

4,090 

3,420 

Feet 

3,985 

3,380 

3,575 

Feet 
4,145 
i 3,685 
8,867 

Feet 

4,280 

4,230 

3,392 

Vett 
\ 3,300 
1,290 
2,480 

Total . . 
(Exclnsiva of Open 
Ground Space} 


10,851 

12,002 

9,486 


10,040 

11,697 

11,902 


No. of Stands . 

443 

431 

467 

369 

1 446 

438 

455 1 

453 

239 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 
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OOMPAKATIVE STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, &c., 
At two Shows held at Makchestbb m 1916 ahd 1930. 




1916 

1930 

Sheep, Pigs, 

1916 

1930 

IlOKSBS, rVTTLE 






Poultry 














ASD Goats 


LUsves 

Enincs 

Clivbeq 

Entnes 

AND Produce 

C3d.8se8 

Eninea. 

(la'-srs 

Entries 

HORSES 






SHEEP:—- 





Pncej . . 

, 


&2,786 


U,470 

Prizes . . . 


£I,S7S 


£2,233 

Shires .... 


11 

03 

n 

68 

Oxford Down , . 

5 

88 

5 

30 

Clydesdales . . 


9 

43 

5 

22 

Shropshire . . . 
Southdown . . . 

6 

65 

0 

41 

Suffolks . , . 

, 

8 

32 

12 

52 

G 

63 

6 

64 

Perchcrons . . 


— 


10 

50 

Hampshire Down . 
Suflfofic .... 

6 

43 

5 

53 

Hunters— 






6 

23 

6 

50 

Breeding Classes 


12 

90 

10 

77 

Dorset Down . . 

3 

35 

3 

13 

Biding (lasses. 

. 

6 

60 

7 

103 

Dorset Horn. . . 

4 

15 

3 

15 

Polo and Kidinu 





Wiltshire or Western 





Ponies— 






Horn .... 

_ 


3 

IG 

Breeding Classes 

, 

5 

34 

5 

42 

Rydand.... 

5 

26 

5 

32 

Hack and Etdiug 





Kerry HiU (Wales). 

3 

17 

5 

5L 

Ponies . , 


4 

27 

3 

87 

Clun Forest . . . 


— 

2 

30 

Cleveland Bay 

or 





Lincoln .... 

6 

60 

5 

41 

Coach Hoisc. 


2 

7 

— 


Leicester . . . 

4 

14 

4 

32 

Hackneys. . , 


7 

26 

— 


Border Leicester . 

3 

17 

4 

22 

Hackney Ponies . 


2 

4 

— 

— 

Wensleydalc. . . 

0 

21 

5 

44 

AVelsh Ponies, . 


4 

13 

«> 

8 

lonk. 

3 

14 

2 

13 

hbetland Ponies . 


o 

10 


—s 

Derbyshire Gritstone 

2 

5 


— 

Children’s Ponies. 


1— 


3 

24 

Kent or Romney 





Driving Claeses . 


fl 

41 

10 

68 

Marsh .... 

6 

50 

6 

G2 

Pit Ponies. , . 


3 




Cotswold. . . . 

4 

14 


— 

Dray Horses . . 

. 

8 

45 

— 


Devon .... 

2 

9 

... 

— 

Turnouts . . . 


3 

89 



South Devon . . 

5 

14 

3 


Jumping . . . 

, 

5 

86 

5 

211 

Dartmoor . . . 

3 

0 

2 

0 






Exmoor .... 















Total for HOaSKb 


06 

718* 

85 

768* 

Cheviot .... 
Swaledale . . . 

3 

22 

3 

13 

18 










CimE:— 






Eerdwick . . . 

3 

12 

3 

14 

Prizes . . 



£2,732 


ie,218 

Wdrii Mountain . 

4 

30 

5 

43 

Shorthorn . . 


13 

176 

11 

89 

Black Welsh Moun¬ 





Hereford . , . 


8 

61 

9 < 

1 59 

tain .... 



2 

U 

Devon . . . 


6 

23 

5 

24 

Black-faced Moun¬ 




SiiHsex . , . 


5 

22 

5 

27 

tain .... 

1 2 

14 

2 


Welsh. . . . 
lAinghom, . . 


1 S 

1 4 

in 

g 

26 

a 






: 

11 

2 

Total for SHEEP . 

103 

607 

90 

711 





75 




Belted Galloway. 
Galloway . , . 
Park Cattle . . 
Dairy Shorthorn. 
Lincolmdiire Red 
Shorthorn . . 
South Devon. . 
iiodPoU , , . 
Blue Albion . . 
British Friesian . 

• 

5 

8 

4 

6 

! "« 

15 

90 

42 

19 

42 

55 

5 

4 

2 

10 

7 ! 

? 

0 

12 

40 

20 

10 

184 

40 

93 

30 

148 

PHHI:- 

Prixs . , , 
Large White. . , 
Middle White . . 
Tamworth . . . 
Berkshire . . . 
Wessex Saddleback. 
Large Black. , . 
Gloucestershire Old 
Spots .... 
Lincolnshire Curly- 
Coated. . . . 
Cumberland. . . 
Essex. . . - ^ 

Long White Lou- 
Eared .... 

8 

9 

6 

0 

~6 

&788 

77 

67 

23 

56 

"73 

8 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

£7,772 

172 

120 

38 

frO 

35 

03 

> 

Ayrshiie . , . 
(iuemsoy . , . 
Jersey. , . , 
Kerry.... 
Dexter. . . . 
Dairy Govs . . 
Milk Yield . . 
Butter Test . 


? 

8 

3 

3 

4 
12 

6 

62 

77 

9 

25 

27 

106 

4 

7 

7 

5 

i 5 

Ti 

34 

63 

89 

30 

30 

110 

6 

35 

1 n 

it 

0 

G 

6 

6 

’ll) 

30 

39 


3 

09 

2 

62 

Total for PIGS . . 

38 

321 

68 

658 

Total for OATTLE . 

127 

1,008* 

143 

1,201* 

















GOATS: 








£432 


£526 

Prizes . . 

• 


m 
\ 80 
! 34 

0 

s.m 

1 44 

i 88 

Entries . . 

152 

1,519 

115 

901 

Milk Yield . . 


2 

2 

PRODUCE 


me i 

565 





Total for GOATS . 

11 

llT 

1 


82* 

Entries . . 

90 

44 

£443 

500 


) 5^ Classes . 4,917 Entries . iS15,680* Prizes 


14®^nwCs counted as separalo entriCR. 

• Inclnomfr 1-5 <7 for Flower Show, £60 for Butter-making Competitions and £130 for County Classes. 

* uiisses canc^ed under regulation of Priae Sheet. 
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Later in the present volume will be found a descriptive 
report, with illustrations, on the live stock exhibited at Man¬ 
chester by the late Mr. C. J. B. Macdonald, FuE particulars 
of the Awards of the Judges are, in accordance with the usual 
custom, printed in the Appendix. 

Implements, Machinery, &c., which occupied 443 stands 
(twelve more than in 1929), made a comprehensive display, 
although the actual area of shedding occupied was slightly less 
than at Harrogate. A report by the Judges of Miscellaneous 
Implements is also included in this volume. 

In spite of the dry weather which preceded the Show, there 
was no shortage of exhibits in the Horticultural section, except 
perhaps in the Rose Classes, which, as on previous occasions, 
formed one of the most attractive features of the showyard. 

The Produce section had more entries than in the previous 
year, there being no fewer than 315 exhibits of Cheese. Those 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire varieties made a particularly 
strong show. 

Rain was falling when the exhibition opened on Tuesday, 
July 8, and durmg the earlier part of the day there were some 
heavy showers, but conditions improved later. As usual, the 
main business was the judging of breeding stock, which occupied 
the whole of the day. 

For the first time in the history of the Society, its Royal 
President traveEed by air to attend the Show. H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester flew from Northolt Aerodrome, near London, 
to the airport at Chat Moss, where he was received by the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester. His Royal Highness then drove to the 
show-ground, at the gates of which he was met by the Honorary 
Director, Lord Daresbuiy, and conducted to the Royal Pavilion. 

Later His Royal Highness made a tour of the ground under 
the guidance of his Lordship. 

On the Wednesday H.R,H. the President again attended 
the Show, having spent the night at Chatsworth as the guest 
of the Duke of Devonshire. During the forenoon he took the 
chair at a meeting of the Council, and later presided at the 
General Meeting of Governors and Members in the Large Tent. 
In the course of his opening speech His Royal Highness said :— 

I cannot proceed to the formal business of the meeting 
without expressing the great regret afl the members feel at the 
retirement of Lord Daresbury from the post of Honorary Director 
after twenty-five years’ directorship, during which time he 
has seen the Show grow from success to success. His interests 
have been wrapped up in the Royal Show, and we cannot leave 
this meeting without expressing to him our grateful thanks 
and our seUfSe of sadness that we shall no longer see him managing 
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and organising this great undertaking. I would, however, 
ask you to give Mr. Roland Burke, the new Honorary Director, 
the assistance and support you have rendered to Lord Daresbury, 
which, I know he realises, it will be necessary for him to enlist 
if he is to follow in the footsteps of Lord Daresbury, and keep 
this great Show up to the standard you all expect.” 

Under the auspices of the National Association of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, the Ninth International Dairy Cow Judging 
Competition was decided in the showyard. Teams representing 
the United States of America, Canada, and England and Wales 
took part. The “ Home ” team was awarded the Gold Chal¬ 
lenge Cup, which was formally presented to the winners by the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

His Royal Highness presided at an o£6.cial luncheon in the 
Royal Pavilion, after wlidch he continued his inspection of the 
Show. 

On the evening of Wednesday, July 9, the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester entertained the Members of Council and the Stewards 
of the Show to a Banquet in the Town HaU, when congratulatory 
sx>eeches were made on the success which had attended the 
endeavours of the Local Committee in promoting the success 
of the Show, 

On the Thursday there was an addition to the events in the 
Large Ring. A detachment of the Royal Scots Greys gave a 
Musical Ride, followed by a Trick Riding and Vaulting Display. 
These performances were repeated on the remaining days of 
the Show. 

On Saturday judging took place of the horses and cattle 
exhibited in special County Classes, organised by the Royal 
Lancashire Agricultural Society. 

Throughout the Show there were daily competitions for 
shoeing smiths, conducted by the Nation^ Master Farriers’ 
and Blacksmiths’ Association. 

Demonstrations on Poultry Trussing and on Pruning of 
Fruit Trees were given at the Lancashire County Council pavSon. 

In the Hives and Honey section there were lectures and 
demonstrations as in former years. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries occupied a capacious 
building, where demonstrations were given daily in connection 
with Marketing and National Mark propaganda. 

Tables are given on p. 183, in which toI be found particulars 
of the admissions to the Show on each of the five &ys. The 
grand total was 100,918, Saturday’s gate—^the largest of the 
week—^being 38,023. Comparative figures for previous shows 
are also included. 

The Royal Automobile Club again undertook the parking 
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of ears and the management of the Motor Parks. Their task 
was rendered much easier by the friendly co-operation of the 
Manchester Police and by the fact that access to the Parks 
was easily gained from the main roads surrounding the showyard. 


Adtnissiofis by Pay^nent at Manchester, 1930. 


JDav oi Show 


Tuesday (106.) . 
Wednesday (o».) 
''fhm'sday (3s.) . 
Friday (36.). . 

Saturday (Is.) - 


Total for Show 


11 a.m 

1 p.m. 

3 pm. 1 

5 pm. 

Day*b total 

813 

1,685 

2,239 1 

1 2,443 

* 2,483 

3,666 

8,496 

32,388 ' 

' 14,118 

1 14,352 

6,104 

17,760 

25,746 

29,981 

31,115 

3,674 

8,173 

12,378 

14,357 

1 14,943 

7,120 

12,129 

25,553 

36,499 

1 38,025 


I 100,918 


Total Daily Admissions at the 1930 Show, compared with the 
previous six Shows and the Manchester Show of 1916. 


Day of Show 

1 Man- 
1 Chester, 

1 1930 

Hairo- 

Kate. 

1929 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

1928 

Nw^ort, 

Eeading, 

1026 

Chester, 1 
1925 , 

Leices¬ 

ter, 

1024 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1916 

First . . . 

Second. . 

Third . . . 

Fourth. . . 

Fifth . . . 

1 2,483 

14,352 
31,116 
14,943 
38,026 

3,884 

23,598 

51,252 

18,924 

26,359 

2,388 

18,244 

44,293 

14,776 

28,977 

1,214 

7,515 

19,456 

10,528 

23,654 

3,568 

13,777 

19,869 

11,902 

24,744 

3.852 
27,215 
43,981 I 
20,682 
17,650 1 

2,273 

16,204 

35,347 

14,845 

16,862 

4,067 

20,145 

36,938 

40,874 

38,178 


' 100,918 J 

124,017 

108,677 

62,367 

73,860 1 

112,880 1 

85,531 

149,197 


Again the y.M,C.A., through their Manchester Branch, 
undertook the organisation of the provision of refreshments, 
recreation, reading and writing facilities for the Stockmen 
attending the Show, but this year, in addition to concerts, &c., 
atliletic sports were arrang^ and prizes were provided by 
the local branch. These were presented on the Friday evening 
before the commencement of the final Concert in the showyard, 
and the Stockmen expressed their thanks, in their own way, 
to the General Secretary of the Manchester Y.M.0.A.,and to 
all his helpers, for the work they had done in making the period 
spent by them at the Royal Show more pleasurable in every 
way, 

I should be lacking in duty and courtesy if I did not make 
a special reference to the Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society. 
In accordance with the usu^ custom, this Society withheld its 
Show, which had already been arranged to take place at 
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Liverpool, and threw in its lot wholeheartedly with the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

The Members oi the Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society 
were accorded the privileges of Membership of the Royal ’’ 
Society, but on no other occasion has this Society received 
such friencUy help, given ungrudgingly by all the Officials of 
the Lancashire Society. Nothing was too great, and nothing 
too small for that Society to help in, and the Honorary Director 
and Members of the General Show Committee will always 
remember with gratitude the good feeling which existed between 
the Members of the Lancashne Society and themselves in con¬ 
nection vrith the Manchester Show. 

I cannot conclude this Report without a reference to Lord 
Daresbury, the Honorary Director, who now retires after twenty- 
five years in that capacity. 

I, personally, have had the privilege and pleasure of being 
associated with him for ten Royal Shows. It is not necessary 
for me to endeavour to add anything to that which has already 
been said and written about him, and it would ill become me 
to do so; but I would like to record my own personal thanks 
to his lordship, and the thanks of the StaflE here for the very 
kind treatment they have received at his hands at all times, 
and to express the hope that he may be spared for many years 
to render valuable service to the Society in every way even 
although we may not see the result of his labours so prominently 
at future Royal Shows. 

T. B. Turnek. 

16 Bedford Square, 

London, W.C. 


LIVE STOCK AT THE MANCHESTER SHOW. 

The Live Stock Section was as definitely the central feature of 
the Manchester Show on July 8-12, 1930, as on any former 
occasion. It did not, of course, by any means, constitute the 
Show ; but the animal classes are the pivotal element and the 
outstanding attraction. As the centre of a great national 
exhibition the collection of pure-bred farm animab at the fourth 
Manchester Show filled the part worthily alike in numbers, 
representation and merit. A few breeds failed to qualify in 
numbers of entries for the advantage of appearing at the premier 
Show of the year, but the blanks were not conspicuous or of 
great significance from a general point of view. An exhibition 
which comprises nine or ten bre^ of horses and ponies; 20 
breeds of cattle; 23 breeds of sheep; 9 breeds of pigs and 
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several types of goats is entitled to be regarded as truly national 
in composition and character. 

Respecting the quality of the stock there was no ground 
whatever for anything but satisfaction with the present and 
confidence concerning the future. The standards in sections 
and breeds were not uniformly high or pleasing, but the fluctua¬ 
tions did not exceed the usual in number or depression. Every 
year brings changes to encourage breed supporters in some 
oases, and in others, perhaps, to inspire criticism and possibly 
to induce serious reckonings respecting the position and future. 
The 1930 Show did not depart from the normal in that sense, but 
considering it in the comprehensive whole it reflected wonderful 
stability and enterprise in the animal husbandry of Great Britain. 
So long as the Manchester level can be maintained there will 
be no cause for anxiety concerning the future of this section 
of the national industry. Yet, while the merit of the exhibits 
was creditable and reassuring, it was clear that exhibitors were 
not perfectly happy in their experiences and outlook. The 
conclusion was forced upon one that the arresting character of 
the exhibition was in unwelcome contrast with the normal 
state of things in the industry. There have been complaints 
in former years of growing expense and decreasing income but 
not of equal persistency and gravity to those heard at Man¬ 
chester. The ill-disguised difficulties of the owners did some¬ 
thing to discount the cheerful feelings created by the very fine 
displays of animals paraded or penned at Manchester last 
July. 


Heavy Hoeses. 

The Shire breed regained the premier position in numbers 
as well as in catalogue order, while the quality of the exhibits 
elicited ready expressions of satisfaction from supporters. The 
classes were not aU as well filled as they might have been, or 
would have been had there been a more generous market for 
heavy horses, but visitors saw at Manchester a truly repre¬ 
sentative exhibition of the modem Shire horse. The 68 entries 
included the customary variety in size, type and quality, but 
the class and championship awards indicaim definitely the kind 
of animal that finds favour with the leadix^ owners. The Shire 
is steadily improving in limb, action and hair without sacrifice 
of weight of body bone or body and the result is an animal 
that appeals to a wider and an exacting market. Mr. E. W. 
Webb’s champion three-year-old stallion, Kirkland Black Briar, 
by Carlton Briar Tuck, is a handsome black and disported him¬ 
self to advantage in the ring. Mr. Cumber’s winning two-year- 
old followed him closely for the gold medal, after beating several 
promising colts in a strong class of his age. The yearlings also 
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sustained the reputation of the breed worthily in size, maturity 
and quality. 

The mares and fillies were exceptionally strong in merit, 
some of the bebt-known studs sending forward contributions of 
notable quality. Sir Gomer Berry was represented by a remark¬ 
able contingent and claimed both the championship and the 
reserve, as well as several first tickets. Llynclys Lady Loue, to 
which the championship was awarded, is a very fine specimen 
of the quality Shire. It may be thought that a two-year-old 
is lucky to beat a mature mare, but the brown daughter of 
Basildon Clansman bred in the famous Oswestry district was 
worthy of distinction. The success of the Pendley stud was, 
indeed, remarkable and is seldom equalled at a prominent show. 
The e^bits of the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Bernard Greenwell, 
and others illustrated the merits of the approved Shire. 

The collection of geldings was impressive and reassuring. 

The Qydesdale does not change notably and still looks 
unduly long in the leg and light in the body, although the quality 
of bone, action and feet is in&putable. No doubt the supporters 
of the famous Scottish breed know best what the market 
demands, but it is permissible to suggest that extended favour 
would be won if greater heed were paid to the characteristics 
that are usually associated with draught horses—weight and 
width of body and power of limb. But the Clydesdale has a 
strong following at home and abroad and it would be unwise 
to hastily forfeit a position already strong and apparently 
secure. 

The champion animals were true to type and gave pleasing 
displays of easy action. Mr. James KilpaMck’s Craigie 
Beau Ideal, a yearUryg by Craigie McQuaid, is a smart bay and 
promises to develop into a staUion worthy of the noted stud 
he represented. The Messrs. Templeton’s Benefaction did not 
easily concede the premier place to his young rival. Mr. Bobert 
Dalmers Rue May Queen, foaled in 1924, is a stylish black 
by Balcaim Footnote. Mr. Beck’s two-year-old filly, Lane 
Snowflake, was a good reserve for the champion prize. In this 
case also the geldmgs constituted a strong and creditable class. 
The geldings, as often happens, appeared to show greater weight 
and hauling power than the stallions. 

The classes of Suffolk Punches were extremely pleasing to 
owners of the East Anglian breed. The Suffolk is steadily 
changing in general character, like the Shire, without losing any 
of its traditional merits. The breed retains its weight of body 
and limb, but is improviug in bone and action and is altogether 
justifying the increasmg popularity that it enjoys. Mr. A. T. 
Pratt’s champion stallion, Darsham Duke, is a handsome four- 
year-old of Capt. R. J, Catchpole’s breeding and defeated notable 
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71 umr of Chanvpion Prize for best Shire SiaUionf ManchesUr, 1930 
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Big 3—Shpub BtoT, '*l3i«lOI.Tb LiJ)Y IiOUE 
Wumer of Champim Prize for best Shire Mare or Fd^t Manchester, 1930* 
Sxkihvted by m Ooxbr Bseet* Baet 
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animaLs to achieve his victory. IVIr. IVank Sainshury's reserve 
champion was bred in the Bawdsey stud and headed a good 
class of his age—^three years old. The success of Mr. Owen H. 
Smith’s three-year-old :Mly, Vivandiere, by Sudbourne Foch, 
in winning the female championship indicated growing approval 
of the jSbtie bone and superb feet that add to the qualifications 
of this handsome j’^oung mare. The Messrs. Buck’s reserve 
champion, the mare Sudbourne Gillie, is a matronly daughter 
of the famous Sudbourne Beau Brocade, and is still fresh and 
active. The studs of Mr. E. G. Pretyman, Mr. J. A. Berners, 
Mr. W. Ki. L. Champion and Sir Cuthbert Quilter also were suc¬ 
cessfully represented. The geldings in this case also formed a 
very fine collection combining -weight and lasting quality in a 
high degree. 

The Percherons again did themselves credit and also the 
studs they represented. The Messrs. Chiverssent forward such a 
formidable representation that their opponents had to be satis¬ 
fied with what the Histon exhibits left for them. The handsome 
exhibits from such prominent studs as those of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Lt.-Col. H. E. Hambro, Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Sir H. A. 
Hoare, Major Q. E. Gurney, Mr. E. Guy Fenwick and Major 
J. S. Courtauld made little impression on the extraordinary 
muster from Histon. The champions were handsome specimens 
of the breed. The only first prize to go outside the Histon 
group and for which it made no entry, was that for geldings. 
Mr. R. Chrystal Irving won in a strong class here with a stylish 

grey- 


Httntbbs, Hacks and Ponies. 

Manchester was not expected to equal Harrogate in light 
horses, but the total entries contrasted rather more sharply than 
could have been foreseen. The figures of 77 and 103 in the 
breeding and riding classes respectively looked disappointing 
alongside the 138 and 188 at Harrogate. Allowance must be 
made for the exceptional aggregates at the 1929 Show, however, 
and if due regard be had to the quality of the exhibits at Man¬ 
chester supporters of saddle stock, breeding, young or trained, 
had good reason to feel that interest in the reproduction of hunter 
animals is continued with unabated diligence and skill. The 
types prominent at Manchester were adSoirable and reflected 
rmderstanding and intelligence on the part of the breeders and 
owners. 

The breeding classes do not attract the same attention in 
the ring as the “ made ” hunters which are always assured of 
a good gallery, but lovers and experienced judges of the saddle 
horse watch the mares, filies and foals with minute care and 
recognise the vital part this section bears to the future of the 
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hunter classes, and the supply of sound hunters. The champion 
mare shown by Messrs. T. & H. Ward, Nada Boss, was bred in 
Ireland by Mr. James Clarke, Navan, and she carried her twelve 
years lightly. Mrs. Philip Meming’s Redwing 7th was second 
in the class and reserve for the medal, and she had credit in 
leading such noted mares as Sir Merrik R. Burreirs Blood Ruby, 
and Lord Digby’s Lady Mary 6th. The novice class brought 
out some handsome mares and foals, well bred and of the approved 
type. Mr. George Dickinson led with the chestnut Cark Silver 
Pheasant, a home-bred daughter of Silver Grill, also twelve 
years old. Sir Merrik BurreU won for colt foals and Dr. Edward 
Jackson for filly foals, the Knepp Castle foal being by St. Tudwal 
and the fiUy foal by Captain Jack. 

The young stock maintained the high level of recent years 
and promised well for the immediate future of the true-bred 
saddle horses. The classifications are planned to encourage 
breeding on the right lines and the entries, in breeding as well 
as in quality, justified the wisdom of the course adopted. There 
was merit and promise of a high order in all three ages, yearlings, 
two-year-olds and three-year-olds. The Special IVoduce Prizes 
for groups by the same sires brought forward interesting lots 
and the winning groups sired by Hector and Harmonious respec¬ 
tively did credit to their sires. 

The classes of hunters shown in the saddle, as always, formed 
a prominent feature in the daily programmes. There is some¬ 
th^ irresistibly attractive in the matured hunter displaying 
the peculiar attributes of the kind in the judging ring and usually 
the prizes were awarded in the presence of keenly interested 
spectators. The riding hunters sustained the high standard of 
merit set in the breedkig classes and exhibited in fulfilment the 
promises offered by the young stock. The continued or increas¬ 
ing prominence of the hunter classes supports the belief that 
saddle horses are destined to be, relatively if not actually, the 
strongest feature in the horse shows of the future. No machine 
can ever displace the weE-bred, weE-made and weE-trained 
saddle horse. 

The pony classes have long had a strong hold on the pubEc 
and the exhibits shown at Manchester gave gratification to a 
variety of tastes in sizes, types and utflity. The Polo pony is 
the polished thoroughbred in miniature and the performances in 
the ring reflect breeding and training m unison of the highest 
order. The champion stalHon and champion fiEy belonging 
respectively to Mr. Herbert Bright and Capt. the Hon. C. K. 
Greenway, deserved their honours and yet in neither case was 
victory achieved without a struggle with strong opposition. 
Several of the most prominent studs contributed to meritorious 
classes. 
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There was not a large show of Welsh ponies, but the hardy 
race from across the Border was well represented and, as usual, 
w-on high favour with the onlookers. The judging of the Chil¬ 
dren's Ponies was follow’ed with lively interest and there was 
general admiration of the exhibits and the skill with which they 
were handled. 

Although they may not be so conspicuous as before the 
days of the motor, there is still a definite place for hacks and 
harness horses at the prominent shows. The presence of this 
class of horse in the ring fills the stands and crowds the ringsides 
with appreciative onlookers. Quality of pleasing excellence 
marked the displays of hacks and the strong classes of harness 
horses. 


Cattle. 

The cattle department of a Eoyal Show has to be seen to 
be realised in full measure. The judging proceedings on the 
opening day when there is bustle, without confusion, in the 
many rings, or the task of inspecting the exhibits in their stalls, 
are suggestive of the wealth of the nation in bovine stock; but 
the true significance of the twenty breeds paraded can be grasped 
adequately only when the prize animals are paraded in the 
Great Ring on the second and later days of the meeting. The 
procession of prize animals is one of the finest things in the 
country, not oSy for those versed or interested in this particular 
class of stock, but for any one to see who is capable of appreciat¬ 
ing the skill of the stockowner and his helpers in producing 
the greatest breeds in the world. 

The exhibition of cattle, whether watched during the parade 
or studied in the seclusion of the stalls, is impressive and instruc¬ 
tive. The uninitiated is apt to think that the variety has been 
created and exists to humour fancy or simply for variety's sake. 
This is a mistaken interpretation of the wonderful work of early 
improvers and present-day owners which the modern show pre¬ 
sents. Without going so far as to say that all breeds are neces¬ 
sary, still less to suggest that all are equally serviceable, it can 
be claimed that each serves some distinctive purpose, perhaps 
better than would be done by any other. There is not variety 
without some special qualification, it may be the production of 
meat or milk; or it may be, and often is, exceptional fitness 
to thrive where others might barely exist; or again to produce 
cheaply and from the natural fare of the locality. It is not 
contended that personal preference of breed or type does not 
enter into the considerations that influence choice, but it would 
be wrong to argue that selections are made, in more than excep¬ 
tional cases, on purety imaginary merits. All varieties, and 
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even different types of the same variety, have justified in some 
way the preference that is extended to them. 

The Shorthorn was not quite at its best. But it would be 
wrong to exaggerate the imagined or actual falling off from the 
customary standard either in numbers or in merit. Great 
things are expected of the Royal—on the experience of past 
years when tMngs were prospering more abundantly than they 
kre to-day—^but it would be unwise to conclude that because 
owners have found it necessary to ease up a bit pending a change 
in the markets that the fortunes of the breed have altered for 
good, or that the breed itself has deteriorated in any vital sense. 
The Shorthorn remains the premier breed of cattle in the world ; 
others may be improving their positions to the gratification and 
profit of their supporters, but the Shorthorn continues to hold 
a supreme place in the economy of the farm. 

^e collection at Manchester was not so imposing as usual, 
but the classes collectively and individually—with a few excep¬ 
tions—represented the breed worthily in times of extreme 
difficulty. The chief exhibits came from widely separated parts 
of the country and warranted confidence in the ability of the 
breed and its supporters to cater successfully for whatever 
market the future may offer for line-bred Shorthorns. 

Owners of Hereford had no better reasons for satisfaction 
with the display of their breed than supporters of Shorthorns, 
but they appeared to accept with prudent recognition the adverse 
f€kCtors that operated against strong classes and keen rivalry 
in a costly business. But in this breed, also, specimens of high 
merit were exhibited and won the chief awards. The Devon 
came North in creditable force and gave the visitors to Man¬ 
chester an opportunity to see the breed m something like its 
true merit. The small classes of Sussex, as usual, were notable 
for the high level of merit, but they were exceptionally chs- 
tingimhed on this occasion that they included what many 
considered the finest exhibit in the Show—Lt.-OoL J. R, Warren’s 
champion cow. Lock Enelle 2nd. The Welsh cattle continue 
to improve and did itself and its owners great credit by the 
quality exhibited. The Longhorn also came out in pleasing 
merit and again the representatives of Bakewell’s old breed 
made an attractive and fitting feature in the Show. 

The collection of Aberdeen-Angus cattle was one of the best 
of any breed m the Show. The classes were well filled and 
the quality was usually impressive. Competition was keen and 
champion animals of striking merit were decorated with the 
coveted rosettes. Col. Norman Kennedy’s cow, Madeira of 
Doonholm, was popularly coupled with Lt.-OoL Warren’s Sussex 
as one of the outstanding animals in the Show. Mr, 6. H. 
Russell’s bull also was of the type once especially prized. The 
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two tyjwb of Galloway—^the Belted and the ordinary— 
fosrwBird in strength. The classes of both gave satisfaction to 
their respective supporters and included cattle of attractive 
symmetry and chsuracter. The two types of Park cattle, horned 
and polled, were grouped together and it was interesting to 
note the tiueness to type irrespective of the horns that char¬ 
acterised the exhibits. 

In recent years the Dairy Shorthorn classes have been an 
outstanding feature and last July they were again the most 
prominent in the section. Competition was exceedingly keen, 
not so much on account of the large entries as of the high stan¬ 
dard of merit. Many of the best herds sent strong representa¬ 
tions and owners of this class of Shorthorn had every reason 
to be satisfied and encouraged by the impressive exhibition at 
the Boyal Show of 1930. Competent critics—in fact keenly 
interest^ onlookers—express the hope that care would be 
taken to guard against the risk of pursuing deep milking to the 
injury of the size, substance and constitution of the cattle, but 
tins was done more by way of timely warning than of fault 
finding with the handsome animals paraded. The health and 
general soundness of animals is a point that well-wishers will 
scrupulously keep in mind, even when endeavouring to win 
honours in classes of the imposing order seen at Manchester. 

For the most part the exhibits testified to regard for con¬ 
stitutional vigour, for the dual-purpose type was conspicuous 
in the classes and in the prize lists. Breeders of Dairy strains 
are less exacting about colour and certain other characteristics 
than owners of the older or unqualified families, but difierences 
between them are gradually waning and points of similarity 
developing in pleasing manner. The champion bull and others, 
as well as many of the cows and heifers, combined the approved 
qualities of the popular Shorthorn in gratifying measure. The 
success of Sir William Hacking was again remarkable, for in 
addition to taking the female championship with the young 
cow, Debden Bose, he claimed the fifty-guinea Challenge Cup 
for the best group of three cows or heifers for the third time in 
succession and secured the cup outright. The Brackenhursi 
Hall herd also had the noted Braokenhurst Jean, a former 
winner, reserve for the championship. 

The Bed Shorthorns of Lincolnshire travelled West in con¬ 
siderable numbers and the classes created a good impression. 
There is still and is likely to be different types, since Tnilk and 
meat are favoured in vai*ying degree, but the weighty reds of 
the premier farming county always appeal favourably to the 
onlookers with an eye to practical utility. The Messrs. Evens 
did well with their cows, but other exhibitors shared liberally 
in the honours. 
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The Red Poll continues to win fresh ground and new sup¬ 
porters. The classes were filled with entries from a wide area, 
showing that the breed had spread far from its original home 
in East Anglia. The principal bulls were typical of the approved 
Red PoU, big, handsome and smooth in flesh, while several of 
the cows were exceedingly pleasing to the most exacting sup¬ 
porter. The champion cow and the reserve both did credit to 
the breed and the heifers promised that the standard would be 
maintained. The dual-purpose qualities of the breed were 
exhibited in convincing degree. 

The display of Blue Albions fulfilled expectations and encour¬ 
aged supporters of the breed to persevere in propagating the 
best strains. The original type is a good dual-purpose animal 
and justifies her place in the !l^yal Show and at smaller gather¬ 
ings. It is clear that the breed is responsive to careful manage¬ 
ment, especially in milk production, for most of the cows and 
heifers indicate liberal milking properties. Both sexes were 
worthily championed. 

The British BViesians were second only to the Dairy Short¬ 
horns in numbers and the large classes occupied many hours in 
the judging ring. The plan of inviting a Dutch breeder to 
award the prizes in the cow and heifer classes was continued 
and there is no reason to suppose that the course was anything 
but helpful. Mr. J. N. Wassenaar is known at home to be an 
authority on the Eriesian and it must have been an advantage 
to get the benefit of his views as to the types that are cultivated 
in this country. If we wish to emulate the type of animal 
favoured in Eriesland it is wise to procure occasionally a judge 
from the source whence the brei^ sprang. The show 5l 
over was creditable, the number of onlookers at the ringside 
during judgiog implied sustained interest in the welfare of the 
breed. 

The Ayrshire classes were not large and not so uniform as 
might have been expected, but some very handsome specimens 
of the breed were exhibit^. The formation of bag was again 
the admiration of spectators. The Guernsey breed usually 
comes out in force at the Royal and the increasing supporters 
watched the proceedings with evident interest. The qu^ty of 
the stock was as pleasing as the numbers. The Guernsey is 
steadily improving her position and her progr^ is warranted 
on practical grounds. The Jersey also was seen to advantage, 
boIlL in numbers and merit. Quality of a high order was notice¬ 
able in all the classes. Both the Channel Islands breeds have 
established themselves firmly in wide areas and they make an 
impressive appearance at the leading shows. The two Irish 
breedsarefixedfeaturesintheRoyalShow; bothin^iredfavour¬ 
able comment at Manchester, the Kerry chiefly because of her 
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dairying qualities and the Dexter mainly on account of her 
diminutive proportions. 

Sheep. 

The important position that sheep have won and maintained 
in farming in the past few years was not adequately reflected 
at the Manchester Show. The section was comprehensive and 
of a highly meritorious description, but many valuable breeds 
were forward in meagre numbers or were absent altogether. 
The pens were inspected by numerous visitors during the week, 
while the judging on the opening day was followed with eager 
attention by interested onlookers. Complaints were heard that 
trade for exportation was slow and unimportant, but, on the 
other hand, reference was frequently made to the solid position 
the flocks have established for themselves on the mixed farm. 
They have stood firm against trials and market depression, 
especially in wool, and the future was viewed with complacency 
and confidence. 

The country is rich in breeds of sheep, owning more than 30 
distinct varieties, but only 23 of them were represented at this 
year's Royal Show. The failure of some of the dozen or more 
that were missing to take advantage of this unequalled oppor¬ 
tunity of appealing to a wider public is regrettable and unfor¬ 
tunate. Home requirements may be fittingly served with the 
present distribution of types and crosses, but there may be for 
some breeds a larger overseas market that is well worth cultiva¬ 
ting. Visitors from abroad cannot be expected to hunt for 
new varieties, but they would, no doubt, be ready to consider 
their claims favourably if the animals were brought imder their 
notice. The Royal Show, in particular, is adapted for bringing 
sellers and buyers into closer contact, or, perhaps more correctly, 
for affording opportunities for breeders to get into touch with 
new or undeveloped markets. 

The Down breeds always win admiration and the strong 
classes of most of the breeds indicated the strong place which 
the Southdown and the several younger short-wools occupy in 
the economy of the farm. The Oxford Down classes brought 
no new owner into prominence, but the better-known flocks are 
exceedingly difficult to dislodge from their accustomed positions. 
Tlie Shropshire also was penned in pleasing quality and in this 
case also the flocks of repute proved invincible, although the 
honours were widely distributed and invariably deserved. The 
Southdown was exceedingly well supported and it was gratifying 
to see such a strong class of the oldest of the Downs, Quality 
remains the distinguishing characteristic of Ellman’s breed and 
it is significant of the persistent supremacy of mutton that the 
Southdown is regarded as the type towards which other breeds 
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are fa*sluoned. The Hampshire likewise made a very creditable 
appearance and apparently retains its strong hold upon flock- 
masters in its own area, now a wide one and extending as the 
early maturing properties of the breed becomes known. Pure¬ 
bred or crossed, the Hampshire gives a good account of itself, 
and the pens at Manchester made a favourable impression upon 
visitors. Another popular and valuable breed, the Suffolk, was 
shown in gratifying strength in niunbers and quality. The 
East Anglian Down has spread far from its native county and 
among other centres it has established a strong outpost in 
Scotland. The display of Suffolk sheep was extremely pleasing. 
The two Dorset fare^—^the Horn and the Down—were not 
exhibited in large numbers, but the quality was satisfacto^ and 
gave a good idea of the merits that have won distmction for 
the bre^ of Dorset. The old Wiltshire or Western Horn is 
steadily regaining an important place, and good classes repre¬ 
sented the breed at Manchester. The Ryeland has come strongly 
to the fore after a period of comparative neglect and its owners 
had good reason to feel pleased with the collection penned last 
July. The type is well maintained and in utility value the 
Ryeland continues to gain new owners. The Kerry Hill (Wales) 
is another Western breed that keeps moving in increasing num¬ 
bers into the Midland and Southern divisions. The classes were 
strong and attracted attention signiflcant of the proq)erity of 
the breed. The Clun Forest was not shown m large niunbers, 
but the modern type was fittingly represented. 

The Long-wools, led by the Lincoln, made it clear that the 
changes in the relative values of mutton and wool have not 
greatiy affected their position. Indeed, difference in sme and 
weight of carcass have done more to advance the claims of the 
lighter breeds than the markets for the fleece, although there 
appears to be still a definite demand for big mutton in parts of 
the North-eastern area. The great breed of Lincoln and neigh¬ 
bouring counties was shown in imposing strength. The number 
of flocks represented was not so large as coidd be wished, but 
the approved iype and characteristics of the Lmcoln were 
exhibited in worfiiy measure. The old Leicester also was penned 
in excellent quality. In this case also it would have been 
pleasing if a l^ger number of flocks had contributed, but again 
the standard of merit was worthy of the original Bakewell 
long-wooL The kindred Border Leicester was marred by gaudy 
colouring. This breed has won widespread favour on account 
of the part it plays in giving the commercial fanners a fine type 
of ewe, and it is unfortunate that its natural attractiveness 
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breed at its best. The Kent or Romney Marsh went North in 
considerable numbers and select quality. Nothing but the best 
made the long Journey and it was encouraging to notice that 
the older show flocks are receiving increasing and menacing 
competition. The few Bartmoors typified the modem or 
improved sheep of the great Devonshire moor, but there are 
fttifl some who have a leaning to the old flocks that inhabited 
the moor, lighter in body and colour than the serviceable and 
remarkable sheep of to-day. The Lonk was near its home and 
<lid itself credit. The breed has not spread far from its North 
Lancashire home, but it serves its owners well and has been 
proved exceptionally adapted to the conditions in the district. 
The Swaledale also was in pleasing strength, and the hardy 
Herdwick, the Cheviot, the Welsh Mountain and the Black 
Welsh Mountain added suitably to the interest and merit of 
the department. 

Goats. 

The section allotted to goats was again well supported. 
The classes were well filled and visitors had an opportunity 
for inspecting and comparing the merits of Toggenburg, Saanen, 
Anglo-Nubian, Alpine and their respective British relatives, or 
adaptations. The goat has a following of its own and appears 
to be so completely in the ownership of ladies that all the prizes 
went to lady exhibitors. The Royal exhibits, as well as 
those at other leading shows, indicate the remarkable progress 
that has been made in propagating milking qualities in the 
different breeds. If ever the goat was qualified to be serviceable 
as a milk producer she certainly is in the improved modern 
types and breeds. 


Plos. 

The slight reduction in the total entry of pigs implied no 
change of importance. The absence of the Gloucestershire Old 
Spots—an unexpected blank—was adequate to explain the small 
decrease in the aggregate. The nine breeds represented were 
all shown in force and quality. The Large White again supplied 
the largest number of any breed, as is appropriate in the case 
of a breed so wide^read in its ownership and so influential in 
the raising of commercial herds. The fixed type blending 
utility qualitiesinremarkable degree was, as always, predominant 
and was strongly stamped upon the successful exhibits. The 
Middle White was a strong second in numbers and the quality 
here also was uniformly good and reassuring. The two white 
breeds have a strong hold npon pig breeders and are especially 
prominent at the principal shows. Owners of the Tamworth 
responded loyally with entries and creditable classes were the 
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result. The improved type of Tamworth was conspicuous in 
the contests. It was pleasing to find the Berkshire forward 
in large numbers and in notable merit. Herds of this breed 
are springing up in the North and it may be expected that in 
due time Southern breeders will have to fight still harder for 
their proper share of the honours. Already herds in the North 
command prominent attention and here, as at other shows, 
succeeded in claiming some of the more cherished honours. 
The Wessex Saddleback has gained a definite place in the larger 
shows and the meritorious classes at Manchester proved that 
the recognition is appreciated and justified. The Hampshire 
pig has numerous and strong supporters. 

The Large Black was third in the matter of entries and equal 
to the best in respect to quality. This breed may suffer from 
having had more than one source of origin before the herd 
book was founded, but the different local types have been 
merged to make a really fine, serviceable pig. The Manchester 
classes were strong and consistent in scale and type, with the 
result that exhibits from the extreme points of the Large Black 
area shared the highest distinctions. The consolidated position 
of the breed was evidenced clearly at Manchester The Cumber¬ 
land pig justified its place, as did also the popular Essex breed 
and the Long White Lop-eared breed, once of Devon but now 
of a wider area. 

C. J. B. Macdonald. 

West End Farm, 

Cheddington, 

Iieighton Buzzard. 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL TRACTOR 
TRIALS, 1930 

IN 1929 the Council, upon the advice of the Implement Com- 
mittee, decided to hold, in 1930, trials of agricultural tractors 
which should be open to manufacturers throughout the world. 
Th^e trials were to be divided into two parts: an exacting 
series of scientific tests^ to be carried out by the staff of the 
Institute for Besearch in Agricultural Engineering, University 
of Oxford, was to bo followed by a public demonstration in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford. Thirty-three tractors and three 
power-driven market-garden cultivators were entered and 
reported for test. The countries represented by the tractors were 
as follows: U.S.A., 12 ; Great Britain, 8 ; IVance, 5; Germany, 
4; Sweden, 2; Hungary, 1; and Irish Eree State, 1, Of 
the market-garden cultivators two were of British and one of 
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S^viss origin. The scientific tests of the tractors were carried 
out between June 2 and July 26, while the market-garden 
cultivators were tested on market-garden crops during May. 
The public demonstration took place September 16 to 19 at 
Ardington, near Wantage. Thanks are due to Mr. A. T. Loyd, 
for placing his land at the disposal of the Committee for this 
purpose, and to his agent, Mr. E. Lousley, for the assistance 
which he afforded. Thanks are also due to Mr, F. P. Chamber- 
lain of Crowmarsh Battle Farm, Benson, Oxon, on whose land 
the tests were conducted: to Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & 
Jefferies, Ipswich : and to Messrs. James and Fredk. Howard, 
of Bedford, for the loan of implements for use in the Keld 
Tests : to the Anglo-American Oil Company, the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company (B.P.) and Messrs. Shell-Mex, Limited, for the loan 
of apparatus : and to all the tractor drivers and representatives 
of the entrants for the willing spirit with which they co-operated 
in the work. 

The interest evinced abroad in the tests, which found expres¬ 
sion both in the number of overseas entries and in the large 
attendance of overseas visitors at the Public Demonstration, was 
in large measure due to the assistance given by the Department 
of Overseas Trade in making the tri^ known abroad. 

A full report of the tests was published at the time of tlie 
Public Demonstration.^ 

REPORT ON TESTS OP TRACTORS. 

1. Entries. 

The following Tractors were entered for the Trials and were 
delivered for test:— 

Official 

No. 

1. —^InternationalFarmall.” Wheel type tractor: nominal 

rating, 9/18 h.p; 4-cylinder engine starting on petrol, 
running on paraffin; bore, 3| in.; stroke, 5 in.; 
crankshaft speed, 1,200 r.p.m.; bdt speed, 2,540 
ft./min. Entered by The International Harvester 
Co. of Great Britain, Ltd,, 259 City Road, London, 
E.C.l. Country of origin: U.S.A. Price £220. 

2. —International “ 10/20.” Wheel type tractor: nominal 

rating, 10/20 h.p.; 4-oylinder engine starting on 
petrol, running on paraffin; bore, 4^ in.; stroke, 
5 in.; crankshaft speed, 1,000 r.p.m.; bdt speed, 
2,676 ft./min. Entered by The International Har- 

^ World Agrieultural Tractor Trials, 1930. Official Report. Oxford : 
Hall The Printer Ltd. la. (1^. 3d. post free). 
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vester Co of Great Britain, Ltd., 259 City Road, 
London, E.CM. Country of origin; U.S.A. Price 
£ 220 . 

3. —^International 15/30.’’ Wheel type tractor : nominal 

rating, 22 36 h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting on 
petrol, running on paraffin: bore, 4| in. ; stroke, 
6 in.; crankshaft speed, 1,050 r.p.m.; belt speed, 
2,600 ft min. Entered by The International Har¬ 
vester C’o of Great Britain, Ltd., 259 City Road, 
London, EC.l. Country of origin: U.S.A. Price 
£320. 

4. —^Peter Brotherhood. Wheel type tractor: nominal 

rating, 22^ 36 h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting on 
petrol, running on paraffin; bore, 5 in.: stroke, 6 
in.; crankshaft speed, 1,100 r.p.m.; belt speed, 
2,860 ft. min. Entered by Agricultural & General 
Engineers, Ltd., Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2. Country of origin: Great Britain. Price 
not stated. 

5. —^Blackstone, Wheel type tractor; nominal rating, 

20 26 h.p.; 4-cylmder 4-stroke Diesel engine starting 
by auxiliary petrol engine; bore, 4| in.; stroke, 
6 in.; crankshaft speed, 1,000 r-p.m.; belt speed, 
2,600 ft. 'min. Entered by Agricultural & General 
Engineers, Ltd., Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, 
WC.2. Country of origin; Great Britain. Price 
£600. 

6. —Vickers. "Wheel type tractor; nominal rating, 23 '40 

h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting on petrol, running on 
paraffin; bore, 4J in.; stroke, 6 in.; crankshaft 
speed, 1,300 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,450 ft./min. 
Entered by Vickers (Ckayford), Ltd., Crayford Works, 
Crayford, Kent. Country of origin: Great Britain. 
Price not stated. 

7. —Massey-Harris " 12/20.” Wheel type tractor; nominal 

rating 12/20 h,p.; 4-oylinder engine starting on 
petrol, running on paraffin; bore, 3| in.; stroke, 
in.; crankshaft speed, 1,000 r.p.m.; belt speed, 
2,406 ft./min. Entered by Massey-Harris, Ltd., 
53-55 Bunhill Row, London, E.C.l. Country of 
origin : U.S.A. Price £220. 

8. —iMassey-Harris ” 20/30.” Wheel type tractor: nominal 

rating, 20^ '30 h.p.; 4-cyIinder engine starting on 
petrol, ninning on paraffin; bore, 4| in.; stroke, 5| 
in.; crankshaft speed, 1,050 r.p.m.; belt speed, 
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2,373 ft./min. Entered by Massey-Harris, Ltd., 53-55 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C.l. Country of Origin: 
U.S.A. Price £300. 

9.—Case Model C. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating, 
17/27 h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting on petrol, 
running on paraffin; bore, 3| in.; stroke, 6^ in.; 
crankshaft speed, 1,100 r.p.m.; belt speed, "2,600 
ft./min. Entered by Associated Manufacturers’ Co., 
Ltd., 46-48 Wharfdale Road, Eling’s Cross, London, 
N.L Country of origin : U.S.A. Price £248. 

10. —Case Model L. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating, 

26 /40 h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting on petrol, 
running on paraffin; bore, 4| in.; stroke, 6 in,; 
crankshaft speed, 1,100 r.p.m. ; belt speed, 2,650 
ft./min. Entered by Associated Manufacturers’ Co., 
Ltd., 46-48 Wharfdale Road, King’s Cross, London, 
N.l. Country of origin : U.S.A. Price £348. 

11. —^Rushton Roadless.” Track-laying tractor: nominal 

rating, 18/28 h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting and 
running on petrol; bore, 4-14 in.; stroke, 4*97 in.; 
crankshaft speed, 1,200 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,800 
ft./min. Steering by track brakes. Entered by The 
Rushton Tractor Co. (1929), Ltd., Forest Road, 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. Country of origin: 
Great Britain. Price £434 (ex works). 

12. —^Rushton Standard. Wheel type tractor: nominal 

rating, 14/20 h.p,; 4-cylinder engine starting on 
petrol, running on paraffin; bore, 4-14 in,; stroke, 
4-97 in,; crankshaft speed, 1,200 r.p.m.; bdt speed, 
2,800 ft./min. Enter^ by The Rushton Tractor Co. 
(1929), Ltd., Forest Roaid, Walthamstow, London, 
E.17. Country of origin: Great Britain, Price 
£209 10s. 

13. —Mercedes Benz. Wheel type tractor : nominal rating, 

14/20 h.p.; single cylinder 4-stroke Diesel engine 
(hopper cooled) starting by torch; bore, 5*9 in.; 
stroke, 9-45 in.; crankshaft speed, 800 r.p.m.; belt 
speed, 3,000 ft./min. Entered by J. & H. McLaren, 
Ltd., Midland Engine Works, Leeds. Country of 
origin: Germany, Price £360. 

14. —^McLaren. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating, 16/27-5 

h.p.; 2-cyIinder 4-stroke Diesel engine starting by 
torch; bore, 5-3 in.; stroke, 7-9 in.; crankshaft 
speed, 800 r.p.m.; belt speed, 3,080 ft./min. Entered 
by J. & H. McLaren, Ltd., Midland Engine Works, 
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Leeds. Country of origin: Great Britain. Price 
£500. 

15.—'“Caterpillar Ten.” Track-laying tractor: nominal 
rating, 10/14 h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting and 
running on petrol; bore, 3| in.; stroke, 4 in.; 
crankshaft speed, 1,500 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,600 
ft. 'min. Steering by track clutches. Entered by 
The Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, California. 
Country of origin : TJ.S.A. Price £290. 

10.—“ Caterpillar Fifteen.” Traek-lajnng tractor: nominal 
rating, 15 20 h.p.; 4-eylinder engine starting and 
nmning on petrol; bore, 3| in.; stroke, 5 in.; 
crankshaft speed, 1,250 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,600 
ft.-^min. Steering by track clutches. Entered by 
The Caterpillar fiactor Co., San Leandro, California. 
Country of Origin: U.S.A. Price £390. 

17.—Caterpillar Twenty.” Track-laying tractor: nominal 
rating, 20^ 25 h.p.; 4-cyimder engine starting and 
running on petrol; bore, 4 in; stroke, in.; crank¬ 
shaft speed, 1,100 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,600 ft./min. 
Steering by track clutches. Entered by The Cater¬ 
pillar Tiactor Co., San Leandro, California. Country 
of origin: U.S.A. Price £505. 

IS.—Caterpillar Thirty.” Track-laying tractor: nominal 
rating, 25/30 h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting and 
running on petrol; bore, 4f in.; stroke, 6} in.; 
crankshaft speed, 850 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,670 
ft./min. Steering by track clutches. Entered by 
The Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, California. 
Country of origin : U.S.A. Price £645. 

19. —Caterpillar Sixty.” Track-laying tractor: nominal 

rating, 50/60 h.p,; 4-cylinder engine, starting and 
running on petrol \ bore, 6^ in; stroke, in; crank¬ 
shaft speed, 650 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,720 ft./min. 
Steering by track clutches. Entered by The Cater¬ 
pillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, California. Country 
of origin: U.S.A. Price £1,150. 

20. —Marshall. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating, 16/24 

h.p.; single cylinder 2-8troke Diesel engine starting 
by torch ; bore, 8 in; stroke, lOJ in.; crankshaft 
speed, 550 r.p.m.; belt speed, 3,840 ft./min. Entered 
by Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd., Britannia Iron Works, 
Crainsborough. Country of origin: Great Britain, 
Price £315. 

21. —Aveling & Porter. Wheel type tractor: nominal 
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Ofiicial 

No. 

1 ‘atiiig, 22/'39 h.p.; 4-cylinder 4-stroke Diesel engine 
{starting by angary dectrio motor; bore, 4| in.; 
stroke, 6f in.; craiikshaft speed, 1,150 r.p.m.; belt 
speed, 3,070 ft./min. Entered by Agricnltural & 
General Engineers, Ltd., Aldwych House, Ald^pycb, 
London, W.C.2. Country of origin: Great Britain. 
Price £526. 

22. —Latil. Wheel type tractor (four-wheel drive): nominal 

rating, 17/20 h.p.; 4-cyliQder engine starting and 
running on petrol; bore, 3*54 in.; stroke, 5-12 in.; 
crankshaft speed, 1,900 r.p.m.; belt speed, 3,300 
ft./min. Pitted with pneumatic tyres and quick- 
lifting lugs. Entered by Latil Industrial Vehicles, 
Ltd., 11 Albert Embankment, London, S.E.ll. 
Country of origin : Prance. Price £655 plus extras. 

23. —^Pordson. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating, 11/20 

h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting on petrol, running on 
parafSn; bore, 4^ in.; stroke, 5 in.; crankshaft 
speed, 1,000 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,480 ft./min. 
Entered by The Pord Motor Co., Ltd,, TrafiEord Park, 
Manchester. Country of origm: Irish Free State. 
Price £150. 

24. —CStroen-Kegresse. Track-laying tractor: nominal rat¬ 

ing, 12/13*6 h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting and 
running on petrol; bore, 2*83 in.; stroke, 3*93 in.; 
crankshaft speed, 2,500 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,110 
ft./min.; track at rear; front-wheel steering. 
Entered by CStroen-Kegresse Ltd., Citroen Building, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, London, W,6. Country 
of origin: Prance. Price £462, including duty. A 
duplicate entry of this tractor was made. 

26. —^Linke. Track-laying tractor: nominal rating, 35/45 

h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting and running on petrol; 
bore, 4^ in.; stroke, 6-^ in. ,* crankshaft speed, 
1,100 r.p.m.; bdt speed, 2,487 ft./min.; steering by 
t^k brakes. Entered by Linke-Hofmann-Busch- 
Werke A-6., Breslau, Germany. Country of origin : 
Germany. Price £630 (ex Breslau). 

27. —Lanz. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating, 15/30 

h.p.; single-cylinder 2-stroke semi-Diesel en^ne 
starting by blowlamp; bore, 8*85 in.; stroke, 10*2 in.; 
crankshaft speed, 540 r.p.m.; belt spe^, 3,760 
ft./min. Entered by Heinrich Lanz A-Q., Mannheim, 
Germany. Country of origin: Germany. Price £326. 
A duplicate entry of this tractor was made. 
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No 

28.—^Austin. Wheel type tractor : nominal rating, 12*5/20 
h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting and running on 
petrol; bore, 3f in.; stroke, 5 in.; crankshaft speed, 
1,200 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,500 ft./min. Entered by 
Societe Anonyme Austin, 139 rue Lafayette, Paris. 
Country of origin: Erance. Price £210. 

20 —^Austin. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating, 11/15 
h.p.; 4-cylinder engine starting on petrol, running on 
paraffin; bore, 3| in.; stroke, 5 in.; crankshaft 
speed, 1,200 r.p.m.; belt speed, 2,500 ft./min. 
Entered by Societe Anonyme Austin, 139 rue Lafayette, 
Paris. Country of origin: France. Price £210. 

30. —^MunkteMs. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating 15/22 

h.p.; 2-cylinder 2-stroke semi-Diesel engine starting 
by compressed air and built-in blowlamps; bore, 
B jfjj in.; stroke, 7-fg- in.; crankshaft speed, 700 
r p m.; belt speed, 2,199 ft. /min. Entered by 
MunkteUs Mekaniska Verkstads Aktiebolag, Eskil- 
stuna, Sweden. Country of origin: Sweden. Price 
£270 at Eskilstuna. 

31. —^MunkteUs. Wheel type tractor: nominal rating, 20/30 

h.p.; 2-cyIinder 2-atroke semi-Diesel engine starting 
by compressed air and built-in blowlamps; bore, 
7*i^ in.; stroke, 8 in.; crankshaft speed, 650 r.p.m.; 
belt speed, 2,212 ft./min. Enter^ by MunkteUs 
Mekaniska Verkstads Aktiebolag, Eskilstuna, Sweden. 
Country of origin: Sweden. Price £340 at Esldlstuna. 

32-—Hofherr-Schrantz-Clayton-Shuttleworth. Wheel-type 

tractor: nominal rating, 20/30 h.p.; 2.stroke single- 
cylinder semi-Diesel engine stari^ by blowlamp ; 
bore, 8f in.; stroke, 9^ in.; crankshaft speed, 
5,802 r.p.m.; belt speed, 3,570 ft./min. Entered by 
Hofherr-Schrantz-dayton-Shuttleworth, Ltd., Buda¬ 
pest, Hungary. Country of origin: Hungary. Price 
£350, f.o.b, any European port. 

2. Conditions of Test. 

Three classes of tests were laid down for each Tractor :— 

(a) Belt Tests. 

(5) Drawbar Tests. 

(c) Field Tests (Ploughing and Cultivating). 

In adffition a Boad Test was carried out on two machines 
whose equipment conformed to the Ministry of Transport 
regulations regarding road haulage. This Test is dealt with 
separately at the end of this Report. 
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During aU tests each machine was driven by an operator 
nominated by the Entrant, and was required to be ready for 
test as and when called for by the testing staff. 

During the whole series of tests on each Tractor a total 
period of two hours for stoppages for minor repairs or replace¬ 
ments was allowed. If this limit was exceeded, or if any break¬ 
down involving major repair occurred, the Tractor was withdrawn 
from the Trials and no further tests on it were carried out. 

The regulations regarding entry of machines permitted 
the entry of two machines of the same model, tests on the 
second of which would be carried out only in the event of 
breakdown of the first. 

In the intervals between the testing periods, each machine 
was returned to store and sealed in the presence of a repre¬ 
sentative of the Entrant. From the time of the start of its 
first test until its return to store at the conclusion of its final 
test, each machine was under observation by the testing staff 
and aU stoppages for whatever cause were noted. 

The following standard grades of fuel were supplied by the 
Technical Committee and were used throughout the tests:— 

Paraffin Tractors: Pratt’s Anglo Vapourizing Oil . s g. 0*820 
Petrol Tractors: Shell Mex ..... s.g. 0*748 
Diesel and semi-Diesel Tractors: B.P. Diesoleum . s.g. 0 866 

All lubricating oils were supplied by the Entrants to their 
own requirements. The following brands of oil were used in 
the tests:— 

Mobiloil BB: International FarmaH, 10/20 and 15/30; 

Vickers; Aveling & Porter; Fordson ; Citroen; Austin. 
Mobiloil B: Bushton Standard and Roadless; Caterpillar 
30 and 60. 

Vacuum D.T.E. Extra Heavy: Caterpillar 10 and 20. 

Triple Shell: Peter Brotherhood. 

Sh^ KTo. 689: Linke. 

Shell Medium Tractor: Lanz; Munktells 15/22 and 20/30; 
Hofherr-Schrantz. 

Castrol C (Summer): Massey-Harris 12/20 and 20/30. 

Castrol XL: Latil. 

Pricers Motorine B: Case Model 0 and Model L. 

Wells Germol: Mercedes-Benz and McLaren. 

Valvoline: Marshall. 

Nichol’s Dragonfly; Blackstone. 

3. DESommoN or Apparatus and Methobs op Testotg. 

Belt Tests, In the belt tests the electrical dynamometer 
shown in Fig. 1 was used. This consists essentially of an 
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electrical generator "with a separately excited field and a controll¬ 
able bank of resistances. The generator is driven by the tractor 
through a belt and by suitable control of the field current and 
adjustment of the resistances the output of the generator can 
be varied so as to absorb any desired power from the belt drive 
up to a maximum of over 70 h.p. The power absorbed by the 
generator is calculated from two purely mechanical measure¬ 
ments that are made while the generator is running: first the 
speed of the armature, and secondly the “torq[ue reaction” 
between the armature and the generator frame. The second 
of these measurements is made as follows : the generator frame 
is mounted on bearings so that when the pulley, and therefore 
the armature, is rotated the whole frame of the generator tends 
to turn round with it. Actually this rotation of the frame is 
prevented by two spring balances which are hung from brackets 
rigidly attached to the bedplate of the machine. The difference 
between the readings of these two balances gives a measure of 
the torque reaction, or in other words, the twisting effort which 
is necessary to prevent the generator frame from rotating with 
the armature. The speed of the armature is indicated by a 
tachometer and from the speed and the torque reaction the 
actual horse-power required to drive the generator can be 
calculated. 

l>uring each test readings of the dynamometer balances and 
tachometer were recorded every five minutes. From each set 
of readings a calculation of the power that was being delivered 
by the tractor at that instant was made, and from all the results 
thus obtained the average power delivered during the test was 
found. 

The fuel consumption of the tractor during a belt test was 
measured in either of two ways, whichever was the more con¬ 
venient m each particular case. lu the first method the fuel 
tank was filled to a certain known level at the start of the test 
and at the end of the test was refilled to the same level. The 
weight of fuel which it was necessary to add in refilling the 
tank was a measure of the fuel consumed in the test. In the 
second method the fuel tank of the tractor was disconnected 
from the carburetter and the latter was connected directly by 
means of a flexible pipe to a ten-gallon fuel container suspended 
from a graduated balance. Fuel for the test was thus drawn 
directly from this container and from the readings of the fuel 
balance the weight of fuel used was deteormined. 

In all tests periodical readings of the tractor pulley speed 
were made by means of a revolution counter and stop-watch. 

Drawbar Tests. In the drawbar tests loading of the tractors 
was done by one or other of the two *‘dynamometer cars ** 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3. These two cars are precisely the same 
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in their mode of operation so that only the larger of the two 
—^that shown in Kg. 3—will be described. It consists of a 
chassis on three wheels, the front one being simply a steering 
wheel, while the two at the rear are ordinary tractor wheels. 
As the rear wheels revolve they drive an electrical generator 
through a four-speed gearbox and final chain drive. A con¬ 
trollable resistance is provided for the purpose of putting any 
desired load on the generator and thus by means of the controlling 
switches the car can be made harder or less hard to pull. The 
four-speed gearbox allows the generator revolutions to be kept 
at roughly the same value over a wide range of speeds of the 
car along the ground. 

With the larger dynamometer car any powers from 15 to 40 
drawbar horse-power can be accommodated, while the smaller 
car is suitable from about 8 to 25 horse-power. When greater 
powers were to be dealt with the two cars were used together. 

The drawbar pull exerted by the tractor during test was 
measured by means of the Traction Dynamometer which is 
shown in Kg- 4 and which can also be seen in position on the 
dynamometo cars in the other pictures. This consists of two 
parts, the “ link ” or pressure unit through which the tractor 
pulls the loading car and the recording unit which is ordinarily 
mounted on the car, the two portions being connected by a 
long steel pipe which is coiled to give flexibility. 

The pressure unit is simply a cylinder filled with oil and 
fitted with a closely fitting plunger. The plunger is hitched 
to the tractor while the cylinder is hitched to the car, so that, 
when the tractor pulls the car, pressure is set up in the oil in 
the cylinder and this pressure is transferred through the steel 
pipe to the recording unit where it causes a second much 
smaller plunger to move. The second plunger is controlled by 
a spring and carries a pen which marks an ii^ line on a moving 
roll of paper, driven by a constant speed clockwork motor, the 
displac^ent of the pen being proportional to the pull of the 
tractor. Two pressure units, two and three inches in diameter 
respectively, were used in the tesla. 

With the smaller pressure unit pulls up to about 8,0U0 lb. 
can be measured, while with the l^ger mxit the limit is over 
18,0001b, 

The actual speed of the Tractor during a test was measured 
by timing it over a measured distance by means of a stop¬ 
watch. In the maximum drawbar tests, however, it was neces¬ 
sary to have a continuous indication of the approximate speed 
throughout the test. For this purpose a simple device was 
constructed which gave excellent results. It was simply a cord 
about 300 yards in length which was wound on a drum on the 
dynamometer car and one end of which was passed round a small 
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grooved pnUey and out under the car where it was anchored to 
the ground. As the Tractor pulled the oar along the cord wound 
off the drum and in so doing revolved the pulley. An ordinary 
small speed indicator was driven by this pulley and indicated 
the actual speed of the Tractor along the ground at any 
instant. 

Two distinct sets of drawbar tests were carried out on all 
tractors which completed their trials: the 8 hours’ Rated tests 
and the Marimum Drawbar tests. 

In the 8 hours’ Rated test the Tractor, with its governor in 
normal operation, was hitched to one of the dynamometer oars 
and the load adjusted so as to be approximately equal to the 
Bated drawbar horse-power of that particular machine. The 
Tractor was then set to haul that load continuously round a 
fidd for about 8 hours. Records of the pull exert^ by the 
tractor were taken three times during the test and the tractor 
was timed over a measured distance at about half-hourly 
intervals. Rrom all these observations the mean horse-power 
exerted by the tractor during the test was deduced. The con¬ 
sumptions of fad and water were also measured. 

In the maximum drawbar tests the greatest drawbar horse¬ 
power which the Tractor was capable of maintaining over a 
distance of 5 chains in each gear was measured. &e time 
taken by the Tractor to cover the specified distance was measured 
and a continuous record of the drawbar pull was taken. Wheel 
slippage was also measured during these tests by comparing the 
numbOT of revolutions made by the drivingwheels of the Tractor 
during the test run with the number of revolutions made by the 
same wheels when running over the same distance without load. 

’From the record of the dynamometer pull and the speed as 
measured by the stop-watch the drawbar horse-power developed 
in the test was calculated. 

Generally two or three teits were carried out in each gear 
at dightly different speeds dose to the rated speeds. The 
horse-power developed was worked out in each case and the 
maximum value obtained was recorded. 

4. WxCHDBAWAIiS XBOM TrTATiB. 

Three tractors were withdrawn from the Trials before the 
comjdetion of their programme of tests:— 

Vickers Tractor: Withdrawn on acoonnt of a change in 
programme on the part of the manufacturers. 

Fordson Tractor: Withdrawn on account of cracked cylinder 
block, probably due to a faulty casting. 

Peter Brotherho^ Tractor: Withdrawn on account of 
damage to piston, connecting rod and splash guard, 
probably due to the loosening of a nut in the crankcase. 
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The results of such tests as were completed by the above 
machines before withdrawal are included in the detailed Tables 
of Results, but the tractors are not included in the text of the 
Report nor in the summarised Tables of Results, 

5. Belt Tests. 

The follo^^ing belt tests were carried out on each tractor:— 

1. One hour s test at declared rated load. 

2. Consecutive tests of 15 minutes each at 

(a) I rated load, (6) ^ rated load, (c) I rated load, 

(d) no load (belt off). 

3. Governor tests in which the load was suddenly varied, 

(a) from full rated load to half load; 

lb) from half load to no load ; 

(c) from no load to half load; 

(d) from half load to full rated load. 

4. One hour’s test at Maximum load obtainable at rated 
engine speed. 

During tests Nos. 1, 2 and 4, the power delivered, pulley 
speed, and fuel consumption were recorded. In test No. 3 
observations were made of the behaviour of the governor in 
adapting itself to the rapid variations of load. 

Each tractor was run approximately at its rated load for 
about 15 minutes immediacy before its test for the purpose 
of warming up. During this time each operator was allowed 
to make any adjustments which he considered necessary. 

In the &st three tests the governor was operating at its 
normal setting and the carburel^r remained unchang^. For 
the maximum load test the governor was set at its upper limit 
or disconnected entirely, at the discretion of the operator, the 
speed being maintained at its proper value by increasing or 
decreasing the load as required. 

The detailed results of aU belt tests are given in Table I. 

Notes on Table I. 

{a) While every precaution was taken to ensure good belt 
adhesion, no allowance was made for belt slippage. The power 
recorded is in each case the power actually delivered at the 
dynamometer. 

(5) Each machine ran for approximately one hour at Rated 
Load, one hour at Maximum I^ad, and fifteen minutes at each 
of the jEcactional loads. The figures recorded in the Table 
under the heading “Duration of Test” refer only to the period 
of time over which the fuel consumption was measured. 

(o) In the fractional load tests, particularly the J load tests. 
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Fig 4 —Traction Dynamometer and Drawbar Frame showmg larger 
pressure unit on nght 



Fig 6 —View of Interior of Laige Dynamometer Car 
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it was not always possible to apply the exact load required. 
In reatling the fuel consumptions in these tests attention should 
]>e paid to the load actually applied. 

{d) In the results of the (Tovernor tests, the remarks under 
the heading “ Closeness of Range ” are based on the differences 
between the pulley speeds recorded during the fractional load 
tests and the pulley speed recorded during the Rated Load 
test, and refer to the behaviour of the governor in maintaining 
the average pulley speed at about the same value at all loads. 
The largest percentage difference of the pulley speed from the 
average value record^ during the rated load test was calculated 
in each case and the tractors were classed as under:— 

Maximum variation under 5 per cent. .... Very good. 

„ „ between 5 per cent, and 15 per cent. Good. 

„ „ „ 15 per cent, and 25 per cent. Fair. 

„ „ „ 25 per cent, and 40 per cent. Poor. 

„ „ over 40 per cent. . , . Bad. 

The remarks under the heading “Steadiness of Contror* 
are based on the observations made during test No. 3, and 
refer to the behaviour of the governor in preventing fluctuations 
in the pulley speed during sudden temporary changes of 
load. 

(e) In the Blackstone, Aveling & Porter and Lanz machines 
no remarks appear under the heading “ Governor Range.” In 
these cases a hand setting of the governor is necessary when a 
permanent change of load is made. 

(/) All adjustments or repairs carried out during the belt 
tests are included in the no^ on individual tractors later in 
the Report. 

(S^) The average fuel consumptions recorded during the belt 
tests for the different classes of tractor were as follows:— 


BAted Load. 

Maxiimun Load. 

Paraffin Tractors : 0*86 lb./h.p.>^. 

0*87 Ib./h.p./hr. 

Petrol Tractors: 0*80 „ 


0*78 „ 

Fuel Oil Tractors. 



Full Diesel 0*53 „ 


0-58 „ 

Semi-Diesel 0*69 „ 


0-83 „ „ 


6. Drawbab Tests. 

Two drawbar tests were carried out on each tractor:— 

1. A test of 8 hours’ duration at declared Rated Load. 

2. A test to determine the Maximum Drawbar Horse Power 
in each forward gear. 

Test No. 1 was carried out on hay stubble with a loose 
loam and sand top soil which provided a wheel grip about equal 
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to that to be expected on average once cultivated land. Measure¬ 
ments of mean drawbar horse-power, speed, and fuel and water 
consumption were made. It was found that the duration of 
the test was not long enough to allow an accurate determination 
of the consumption of lubricating oil to be made. Each tractor 
was, however, drained and refilled with new oil before the test 
and, on redraining the tractor after the test, a sample of the 
used oil was taken for the purpose of dilution analysis. Through¬ 
out this test the governor of each tractor was operating at its 
normal setting. 

The maximum drawbar tests were carried out on hay stubble 
with a chalk subsoil and a considerable clay mixture m the top 
soil. No tests were carried out within twenty-four hours after 
any appreciable rainfall, and the majority of the tractors, parti¬ 
cularly those fitted with wheel scrapers, had no diBSLculty in 
obtaining a reasonably good grip. Measurements of drawbar 
pull, speed and wheel slippage were made. In most cases 
several distinct tests were carried out in each gear at slightly 
different speeds. In each case the particular test included in 
the results is that in which the greatest drawbar horse-power 
was developed. 

In these tests the governor of the tractor was either set at 
its upper limit, or disconnected entirely, at the discretion of 
the operator. 

The results of all drawbar tests are given in detail in Table II. 

Notes on Table II. 

Baied Load Tests. 

(а) During the Bated Load tests each machine ran 
for approximately 8 hours. The figures recorded in the 
Table under the heading “Duration of Test'' refer only to 
the period of time over which the fuel consumption was 
measured. 

(б) Two separate determinations of the percentage dilution 
of lubricating oil were made in the research laboratories of 
Messrs. jShdl Mex, Ltd., and the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. respec¬ 
tively. The result given in the Table is the mean of the two 
determinations. In three oases which are noted in the Table 
no sample of lubricating oil was taken. 

The average figures obtained for the oil dilution in the 
different classes of tractor were as follows;— 

Paraffin. Tractors . . . .8*8 per cent, dilution. 

Petrol Tractors . . . . 1*9 „ „ „ 

Fuel Oil Tractors . . . . 1-0 „ „ „ 

(c) The average fuel consumptions recorded fcxr the different 
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Table I .—Detailed 
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60 

298 

997 

22*6 

0*76 

10 

1 Case Model L . . . 1 

40 ' 

780 

60 

40-5 

778 

36*5 

088 

60 

4?*8 

784 

44*6 

0*94 

12 

Ruditon (Standard) . 

20 j 

1200 

1 60 

20-5 

1198 

21*7 

1*06 

60 

23*9 

1253 

20*6 

0*86 

23 

1 Fordson . . . 

20 1 

1100 

30 

201 

1079 

8*5 

0*84 

26 

20 8 

1106 

7*0 

0*81 

29 

Austin . 

16 

1 

590 

60 

15-8 

692 

15*6 

102 

40 

19*1 

599 

112*2 

0*95 


Petrol Tractors. 1 

1 



; ! 

1 








11 

Ruahton (Roadless) . i 

28 

[1200 

60 

28-3 

1197 

|20*6 

0 731 

60 

82*2 

1284 

23*8 

0*74 

15 

Caterpillar “ 10 ” . . 


iioao 

60 

1144 

1060 

12*2 

085 

35 

161 

1051 

8*2 

0*87 

16 

Caterpillar « IS . . 

20 

i 950 

36 

20-6 

948 

10*1 

0*84 { 

60 

|23*8 

969 

19*2 

0*88 

17 

Caterpillar “ 20 ” . 

26 

1 836 

30 

|25-3 

841 

10*1 

080 ! 

60 

294 

840 

23*3 

0*79 

18 

Caterpillar “ 30 . | 

30 

1 860! 

60 

180*9 

i 865 

25*4 

0*82 

60 

’38*2 

860 

25*3 

0*86 

19 

(’aterpillar 60 1 

60 

650’ 

bO 

>60*2 

653 

44*4 

0*74 

60 

66*7 

656 

60*6 

i0*76 

22 

Util ... 

20 

! 800 

60| 

i210 

826 

18*6 

0*79 

60 

28*2 

818 

19*8 

0*70 

24 

Citroen . . . 

|l3-5 

; 950 

00 

13*6 

963 

12*8 

0*94 

55 

164 

1332 

144 

0*96 

26 

Linke .... i 

i45 

1 600 

60 

444 

612 

32*7 

0*74 

60 

47*6 

637 

34*3 

0*78 

28 

Aostm. 

20 

590 

60 

199 

593 

14*4 

0*72 

60 

24*1 

595 

17*6 

0*73 


Diesel Tractors. 

1 1 

1 : 
1 









1 


5 

1 Blackstone . . . . | 

1 26 

1 595 i 

60 

26*3 

617 

13*7 

0*52 

60 

87*7 

624 

23*0 

0*58 

13 

Mercedes Benz . . . 

20 

7801 

30 

206 

808 

6*4 

0*52 

60 

28 9! 

816 

13*8 

0*58 

14 

McLaren .... 

|27-5 

1000 

65 

27*0 

1078 

16*6 

0*67 

60 

30*5 

1100 

18*3 

0*60 

20i 

1 MarshaU . . . . j 

1 24 

560 

60 

241 

667 

12*1! 

0*50 

30 

29*11 

569 

78 

0*54 

21 

Aveling & Porter . . 

1 j 

1 38 

7001 

60 

394 

703 

31*6 

0*55 

60 

424 

723 

1 25*2 

0*60 


i 

Sexoi-Diesel Tractors. 1 













27 

' Xionz.. 

30 

640 

60 

30*2 

660 i 

22*6 

0*74 

30 

31*0 

534 

|l6*2! 

0*98 

30 

Munktells " 16/22 ” . 

22 

700 

60 

224 

701 

16*8 

0*71 

60 

244 

700 

1 18*7 

0*77 

31 

Munktells** 20/30” . 

30 

660 

65 

30*8 

662 

18*9 

0*68 

45 

35*2 

720 

120*5 

0*78 

32 

! 

Hofhexr-Sohrantz . . 

30 

680 

50 

30*5 

581 

16*3 

0*64 

30 

33*3 

565 

13*4 

0*80 


*iSee note {b) on page 216 . 
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Results of Belt Tests, 


Fractional Load Tests 


Thiee-quartor 
Load 1 

Half Load 

Qiiartrt 1 oad 

Ho Load 



h 

P . 

HP 

I 

02 

>» 

1 

a 

1 

RPM 

1 

1 

£ 

o 

% 

e-t 

Lh pu 
UP Hr 

b 

gs 

II 

s ” 

HP 

*5 

1 

f 

t 

a 

a 

R P'U 

1 

I 

ar> 

a 

d 

§ 

Lb per 
HPUr 

h 

£5 

HP. 

*3 

fii 

I 

QQ 

>> 

a 

Ph 

a 

1 

RPM 

1 

1 

1 

T 

s 

Lb pet 
HPHr 

© 

1 

% 

S 

RPM. 

a 

5 

1 

I 

eJ 

Lb per 
Hr 

c 

ll 

"2 
«M a 

u 

a-ts 

S ’® 

Oo^ 

T 

Steodi 
tiesb of 
Cuiitiol 

remor 

ests 

(lose- 
itess ot 
Bango 

13-3 

709 

1-48 

85 

720 

1*89 

2*6 

732 

3*04 

735 

8-4 

0*58 

Good 

V. Good 

15-0 

660 

1-31 

9*8 

668 

1*55 

60 

720 

2*40 

740 

12*8 

0*71 

Good 

Good 

22-0 

635 

1 18 

14*8 

645 

1*42 

7*3 

648 

2*61 

660 

12*0 

0*45 

Good 

Good 

22-1 

710 

109 

13*6 

760 

1*76 

40 

800 

5*35 

840 

22*0 

0*85 

Good 

Poor 

31-3 

830 

1-04 

19*8 

840 

1*21 

10*3 

850 

2*16 

980 

16*0 

0*46 

Good 

Fair 

16'3 

585 

0*86 

10*8 

600 

1*04 

5*4 

600 

1*70 

610 

9*2 

0*61 

Good 

Good 

22*1 

484 

0-87 

15*7 

490 

0*97 

7*6 

490 

1*84 

495 

10*4 

0*41 

Good 

V. Good 

, 20-3 

1020 

0*79 

15*0 

1025 

0*91 

6*7 

1050 

1*67 

1100 

9*2 

0*46 

Good 

Good 

30-3 

788 

0*87 

20*0 

793 

0*94 

10 8 

805 

1*45 

845 

15*2 

0*43 

Good 

Good 

18*1 

1480 

1*37 

11-6 

1540 

1-65 

4*5 

1600 

3*80 

1950 

13*6 

0*63 

Fair 

Bad 

16*7 

1200 

0*99 

10*9 

1215 

1*16 

3*1 

1260 

3*30 

1290 

8*4 

0*60 

Good 

Fair 

11-4 

600 

1*09 

7*8 

598 

1*33 

4*3 

625 

2*30 

680 

8*8 

0-66 

Fair 

Good 

21«4 

1440 

0*76 

13*9 

1480 

1*25 

4*3 

1600 

3*05 

1870 

11*4 

0*55 

Good 

Bad 

110<4 

1020 

104 

7*1 

1150 

1*29 

2*6 

11701 

3*08 

1180 

6*0 

0*49 

Fair i 

Good 

14-9 

1020 

0*96 

9*8 

1025 

1*31 

7*1 

1080 

1*79 

1110 

8-8 

0-51 

Good! 

Good 

18*3 

860 

1*02 

12*9 

880 

1*33 

6*7 

1000 

2*03 

885 

9*2 

0*46 

Good 1 

Fair 

22-6 

860 

0*94 

15*7 

870 

1*22 

6*9 

1000 1 

2*54 

910 

10*8 

0*43 

Good i 

Fair 

48-2 

670 

0*87 

30*7 

684 

1*03 

16*1 

6951 

1*78 

710 

23-2 

0-52 

Good 1 

Good 

15-8 

840 

0*91 

13*6 

910 

0*91 

43 

900 

2*60 

900 

9*2 

0*56 

Good 

Good 

W-4 

990 

1*09 

7-0 

995 

1-37 

3*9 

1010 

2*29 

1035 

4*4 

0 34 

Good 

Good 

, 34 9 

655 

0*84 

22*5 

660 

M 7 

11*8 

675 

1-42 

090 

10-8 

0*33 

Good 

Gowl 

' 14-3 

590 

0*84 

9*4 

020 

1-09 

4*1 

608 

1-92 

608 

6-0 

0*42 

Foor 

Good 

19-1 

600 

0*56 

9*8 

590 

0*65 

0*2 

590 

MO 

592 

6*8 

0-50 

Fair 

-t 

15*3 

795 

0*50 

11*6 

811 

0*52 

5*4 

831 

0*90 

863 

3-2 

0-30 

Good 

Good 

22-8 

1070 

0-61 

15*5 

1075 

0*62 

10-0 

1080 

0-88 

1140 

5*2 

0*34 

Good 

Good 

L 9-2 

570 

0*62 

15*5 

670 

0*59 

7*2 

572 

0*72 

572 

4*0 

0-33 

Good 

V. Good 

30*5 

t 

720 

0*52 

19*9 

716 

0*60 

10*7 

710 

0*84 

725 

5*4 

0*26 

Foot 

-t 

1 

22-3 

555 

0*62 

16*1 

550 

0*82 

5*0 

555 

2*04 

550 

6*4 

0*24 

Fair 

-t 

18-5 

710 

0-85 

11*0 

716 

1*06 

6*6 

719 

1*93 

712 

6-4 

0*40 

Fair 

Good 

32-6 

680 

0-88 

16-1 

680 

i *09 

7*9 

680 

1-72 

760 

8-4 

0*41 

Foot 

Good 

. 21-9 

600 

0*64 

15*2 

610 

0*79 

7*8 

625 

1*08 

610 

6-0 

0*31 

Good 

Good 

1 



_ _— _ _ 


_ 


_ 
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— 

— — 



t In these Tractors the throttle is hand operated to suit Fraotionnl Iioads. 
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classes of tractor during the 8 hours* Rated Load test were as 
follow*?:— 


Paraffin Tractors 
Petrol Tractors . 
Fuel Od Tractors 
Fidl Diesel 
Semi-Diesel . 


1'21 lb. per hp. hour. 


0*97 

0 80 
1-03 


id) All adjustments or repairs carried out during the drawbar 
tests are included in the note^^ on individual tractors later in 
the Report. 


Maximum Drawbar Tests, 

{a) The following tractors were fitted with extension rims 
during the tests:— 

Lanz (bottom and intermediate gears only). 

Massey-Harris 12/20 (bottom gear only). 

Massey-Harris 20/30. 

Case 17/27 (bottom and intermediate gears only). 

Case 26/40. 

(6) Owing to the changing ground conditions over the period 
covered by the tests there was a considerable variation in the 
wheel slippage recorded for different tractors. In the following 
oases the wheel slippages were distinctly h%her than those 
recorded in other tests on the same day:— 

Lariz Tractor, Although the ground was very hard at the 
time of its test, extension runs were fitted to this tractor. For 
this reason there was insufflciffiit penetration of the ground by 
the spade lugs and increased slip resulted. 

McLaren and Mercedes-Benz Tractors. These were the only 
tractors whose wheels were fitted with angle iron strokes as 
opposed to some type of q)ade lug or cleat. Although the 
wheels remained reasonably dean throughout, they had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in obtaining a grip in bottom gear. 

Avdmg ds Porter Tractor, No wheel scrapers were fitted 
and the effidency of the i^ade lugs was greatly diminished by 
the soil packing between tiiem. 

Case Model C Tractor. The rather high slippage recorded 
on this tractor was no doubt influenced by the low weight of 
the machine in comparison to its power. 

Bushton Standard Tractor, The deats fitted to the wheels 
were not deep enough for the prevailing conditions. 


7. Fnsu) Tests. 

{PhugMnjg and OvUimting). 

All plougiiing tests were carried out on hay stubbles on a 
chalk subsoil with a good deal of clay in the top soil. All 
ploughing was clone at a depth of about 4| inches and the same 
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laud was afterwards used for the cultivating tests. Pour hours 
each of ploughing and cultivating were done by each tractor. 
No attempt was made to load the larger tractors to theii’ full 
capacity and no power measurements were made. 

The object of the tests was simply to afford an opportunity 
of observing the performance of the maichines when working with 
implements and to include 8 hours of actual agricultural work in 
the running time of each as a further test of general efficiency. 

The performance of every tractor in these tests was satis¬ 
factory, and no tractor appeared to any disadvantage in handling 
implements in the field. In two cases stoppages for minor 
repairs were recorded—^these are included in the following notes 
on individual tractors. 

8. Details oe Stoppages fob Repairs, Etc. 

The following stoppages for repairs or replacements wore 
recorded during the tests :— 

Official 

No. 

2. International “ 10/20.** During the Rated Drawbar 

test, the junction of the fuel pipe with the filter 
became unsweated and was repair^. Some fuel was 
lost before the break was noticed and therefore an 
unduly high fuel consumption was recorded. The 
clutch was also adjusted during the same test. 

3. Irileirnatioml “ 15/30.’* During the Rated Drawbar 

test, the wheel scrapers fouled the spade lugs and were 
removed. A second set of scrapers fitted on the 
drawbar also fouled the spade lugs while the tractor 
was turning during the Maximum Drawbar tests and 
these were also removed. 

5. Blackstone, The clutch was adjusted during the Rated 
Drawbar test. 

11. Rushton ** Roadless,^^ During the Rated Drawbar test 

two new fan belts were fitted, together with a new 
fud pipe, 

12. Rvshixm Standard. During the belt tests a crack devel¬ 

oped in the exhaust manifold and a new manifold 
and carburetter were fitted. The carburation was 
faulty throughout the tests, and attempts at adjust¬ 
ment were only partially successful. 

13. Mercedes-Benz. During the Rated Drawbar test there 

was a stoppage due to a block of the fuel pipe and 
pump. 

14. McLaren. During the Rated Drawbar test the governor 

was adjusted. During the Maximum Drawbar tests 
the clutch was adjusted. During the Eield tests 
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Table IL—Detailtd 


1 

"S 

& 

1 

Kame 

of 

Tractor 

bO 

S 

1 

J 

< 

1 

HP 

Nominal 
Speeds 
in Forward 
Gears 

2 1 s 

Z *2 * 

S 3 « 

C hi 2 ^ 

a is t - 
^ s 

s = - 

7 2 « 

r-l 

MPU |HPE ImPH 

1 

FarafOn Tractors. 
I.H.C. Farmall . . 

9 

2-0 

3-0 { 

4-0 

2 

International “ 10 20” 

10 

2*0 

3-0 

4-0 

Z 

International “ 15 '30 ” 

22 

2-6 

3-3 

3*8 

4 

Peter Brotherhood . 

22 

3-6 

3*4 

61 

61 

Vickers. 

23 

2-0 

3-0 

4-5 

7 

Massey Harris" 12/20” 

12 

2-3 

3-3 

4-3 

8 

Massey Harris “ 20/30 ” 

20 

2-8 

— 

3-3 

9 

Vak8& Model G . . . 

17 

2-8 

3-3 

4-5 

10 

Case Model L . . . 

26 

2-5 

3-3 

4-0 

12 

Kushton (Standard) • 

14 

1-6 

2-6 

4-3 

28 

Fordson .... 

11 

1-5 

3*5 

6-8 

28 

Austin. 

11 

1-8 

2-0 

3-0 

11 

Petrol Tractors.) 
Rushton (Roadless 

18 

1-6 

2-6 

4-3 

15 

Caterpillar " 10 ” . 

10 

2-0 

2-6 

3-6 

16 

Caterpillar " 15 ” . . 

15 

2-0 

2-6 

3*6 

171 

Caterpillar “ 20 ” 

20 

1-8 

3-6 

3-6 

18 

Caterpillar “30” 

23 

1-7 

2-7 

3*8 

19 

Caterpillar “ 60 " 

50 

,1-9 

2*6 

3*7 

221 Latii . . 

17 

2-3 

4-2 

7*6 

24 

Citroen , 

' 12 

l0-9 

1-6 

3-0 

26 


35 

2-7 

3*7 

5*0 

28 

Austin. 

13*5 

1-8 

2-0 

30 

5 

Diesel Tractors. 
Blackstone .... 

20 

2-7 

3*2 

5*0 

18 

Mercedes Benz . . 

U 

1-9 

2-8 

3*81 

14 

McLaren . . 

16 

2-1 

2’9 

6*4 

20 

Marshall . . 

16 

1-7 

3-0 

5-0 

21 

Aveling & Porter . . 

22 

3-0 

4-0 

6-0 

27 

Semi-Diesel Praetors. 
Lanz ..... 

13 

2-0 

3-0 

4*0 

30 

Munktells “15,22” . 

15 

2-2 

2-8 

3*6 

31 

Munktells" 20/30^’ . 

20 

2-3 

2-9 

3*9 

32 

Holherr-Schrantz . . 

20 

12*5 

— 

35 


8 Honis Bated Load Test 



S 

T 

H 

3 

1 


d 

a 

jr 

I 

1 

Sf 

^ 1 

a* 

1 

^ 1 

1 

H 



= 

1 ' 

1 

c 


SH 1 

B 

c 

11 
1 

1 

s 

1 

t 

k 

X 

d 

1 

A 

1' 

1 

^ 1 
£ ' 
% 1 

1 1 
1 

^ B 1 

®l 1 

! 

1 

L) 

s 

JS 


& 

2 

P 

i 


5 ' 

p 



'Pi 


® 1 



® 1 







Lb per 

1 

Per 1 



1 

MPH 

Lb 

HP 

Lb 

HPHr 

cent 1 

Lb 

t 

80 

1 

2 

1 

3*5 1 

1 

1180 

11*0 

108 

1*28 

10*8 

2 

8*2 

2 

3*6 1 

1260 

12*0 

1471 

l-48t 

11*3 

1 10 

5*0 

i 2 

3*41 

2470 

22*4 

135 

1*2X 

12*6 

10 

8*0, 

1 2 

3*4 

2140 

19*4 

192 

1*24 

3*5 

50 

7*7 1 

1 2 

32* 

2800 

23*9 

240 

1*81 

7*9 

lU 

8*0 

2 

3*4 

1610 

14*6 

117 

1*00 

10*4 

Nil 

7*6 

3 

3*1 

2430 

20*1 

162 

1*07 

9*1 

4 

3-0 


3*1 

1 1980 

16*4 

48 

0*98 

9*1 

Nil 

8*0 


3*3 

2890 

25*4 

229 

X *18 i 

9*8 

Nil 

4*3 

2 

2*8 

1690 

12*6 

79 

1*40 

0*3 

Nil 

8*1 

2 

3*1 

1250 

10*8 

94 

1*18 1 

6*6 

9 

7*6 

3 

3*4 

1270 

U *5 

112 

1*29 

6*7: 

7 

7*5 

2 

2*6 

2910 

l 20*2 

158 

1*04 

1*4 

28 

7*8 

I 2 ’ 

2*6; 

1530 

10*6 

76 

0*92 

2*2 

1 

8*3 


25, 

2250 

15*0 

120 

0*97 

1*7 

1 

8*1 

' 2 i 

2*6 i 

2970 

20*6 

164 

0'98 

3*9 

1 

8*2 

1 2 

2*6 

3560 

247 

172 

0*85 

1*5 

2 

6*8 

2 I 

2*6 I 

6880 

47*7 

323 

1*00 

1*8 

3 

8*21 1 

23 

2770 

17*0 

126 

0*90 

1*3 

Nil 

8*3 

3 

3*0 

1590 

12*7 

108 

1*02 

1*3 

2 

8*2 

2 i 

3*5 

3480 

32*5 

272 

1*02 

2*7 

2 

8*0 

* 

3*5 j 

1370 

12*8 

101 

0*99 

1*0 

10 

7*5 

3 

3*2 

2440 

208 

135 

0*84 

1*0 

22? 

7*6 

1 2 1 

2*7 

1850 

18*8 

81 

0*81 

1*2 

287 

8*0 

2 

3*0 i 

2000 

16*0 

101 

0*79 

0*9 

Nil 

7*7 

' o 

3*6 

16 R 0 

16*1 

101 

0*82 


26 

8-0 

1' 

3*01 

2690 

21*5 

124 

0*73 

M 

4 

8*2 

2 

3-1 

CD 

GO 

C 

16*4 

115 

0*86 

0*9 

1 

8*1 

2 

3*3 

1760 

15*5 

118 

0*94 

—* 

3 

7*5 

' 2 

3*3 

2120 

18*6 

146 

1*05 


Nil 

7*6 

1 

2*7 

2320 

16*7 

160 

1*26 

_ * 

47 


* Theee Txactozs oie lubricated by a central non-circulating distribution system. 
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Eesulls of Drawbar Tests. 


Masmiun Drawbar Tests 
Intermediate Gear 


2 s. • 

1 “ 


2*50 4940 


1- 69 I 5010 

2- 03 2760 
1-88 4160 
1-78 5560 
1-63 7540 

1- 91 11640 

2- 47 3000 
1*38 3380 
2*74 4680 
I’ll 2000 


1 HP 

Per 

cent. 

mph| 

1 

13*8 

13-6 

1 

2*96 

17-0 

10-7 

3*08 

29*8 

7-0 

3*63 

19*5 

11-6 

3-48 

240 

6-4 

No 

81-9 

17-8 

3-31 

82*9 

10-6 

3*36 

12-3 

17-6 

2-50 

18-1 

15-0 

2*01 

22-6 

20-6 

2*65 

16-1 

2-1 

2*59 

20-9 

2-3 

2-56 

26-4 

6-0 

2-53 

82*8 

5-3 

2*59 

59-8 

1-7 

2*59 

19-8 

9-7 

3*53 

12-4 

10-2 

1-96 

34-2 

5-0 

3-57 

13-7 

15-0 

2*00 

27-0 

9-3 

3-31 

12-6 

22-2 

2*69 

15*6 

19-5 

2-78 

21-4 

6-4 

3*26 

80-0 

20-5 

3-88 

32-7 

18-4 

2*92 

161 

2-6 

2-90 

21-1 

7-4 

3-04 

22-6 

9-2 

No 


1680 13*3 
1960 16*1 
2690 26-0 , 
TractorTrij 
Trac tor wi 


6-8 4*50 970 11-6 

10*7 4*09 1240 13-6 , 

7*0 3-81 ( 2250 22-9 > 

thdrajwn from Test | 
thdra'wn fr'om Test 


1870 17-4 9-6 ' 4-76 


2300 20*3 
3590 32*2 
1960 18‘1 
Tractor wi| 
2170 11-6 1 


Gear 3*52 i 2530 
12*2 4-69 1540 
8-5 I 4-17 ' 2750 
16-7 4*37 1060 


thdrawn from Test 
12-5 ^ 3-08 1290 10*6 


24-7 6*9 4-41 

16-7 Nil 3*52 
20*8 2-3 3-52 

23-7 2-6 3-62 

29-7 1-3 3-49 

53-6 1-7 3-631 

18-6, 8*1 

181 4-1 3-75 

33-0 3*6 I 5*00 ! 

14*7 16-0 2*96 


2040 24*0 
1376 12-9 
1920 18*0 
2180 21-1 
2760 25*7 
4940 47-8 
Not Tested 
1210 12-1 
1950 26-0 
1760 13-9 


NotT ested 


4 ] 1 

12 2 
13 , 8 

4 


10| 10 
12 12 


1- 5 5650 
Nil 4420 
Nil 6020 

2- 6 7670 

1- 3 10160 
NU 19460 

5970 

2- 0 3810 

3- 6 7620 
10-0 I 4000 


10 | 82 

18| 84 


6090 16 14 


t Soo note (a) on page 219. 


X See note on this Tractor on page 223. 
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Offlcidl 

j^O. 

there was a stoppage due to a block of the fuel pipe 
and pump. 

15. Caterpillar Ten,"’ The air heating valve was adjusted 
during the Belt tests. 

20. Marshall, During the Rated Drawbar test there were 
two stoppages on account of the fuel pump valve 
sticking. The clutch was dismantled and adjusted to 
cure Upping before the Maximum Drawbar tests. 
During the Field tests a stone lodged in the flywheel 
casing and caused a short stoppage. 

22. Lain, Before the Maximum Drawbar tests the cylinder 
head was removed and the valves ground in. The 
pulley gearing ran very hot during the belt tests. 

24. Gitroen-Eegresse, During the Maximum Drawbar tests 
there was a short stoppage to take up slack in the 
tracks. 

28. AvsHn (Petrol). At the start of the tests the governor 

was sticking badly and there was trouble with the 
carburetter adjustment: a new main jet was fitted. 

29. A-aaiin (Paraffin). Some trouble was experienced during 

the Rated Drawbar test with the carburetter, probably 
due to its being set for low-grade French paraffin; 
this may have affected the fuel consumption through¬ 
out. There was also some difficulty in adjusting the 
governor to normal setting. 

9- SUMMABISBD RESULTS AED NOTBS OE COSTS. 

In the precedmg sections of the Report, all the results 
obtained in the Belt and Drawbar tests have been tabulated. 
In the present section the most important results are summar¬ 
ised for easier reference, the Tractors being divided into four 
groups according to the fuel used. In the Tables which follow 
the tractors have been arranged in the order of their maximum 
drawbar powers recorded in the tests. This airangement is in 
no sense an order of merit, but has been adopted merely to 
facilitate comparison between tractors of similar power ouiputs. 
The maximum belt and drawbar horse-powers have been taken 
directly from Tables I and II. The other items tabulated are 
explained in the following notes. 

(a) Comparative Baling, It will be seen from the results 
already given that in both belt and drawbar tests there is a 
considerable variation amongst the different tractors in the 
amount by which the maximum power delivered exceeds the 
rated power as stated by the entrant. American tractors axe 
commonly rated under the code of the American Society of 
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Agricultural Engineers and the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
which lays down that the Drawbar Rating shall not exceed 
75 per cent, of the maximum horse-power actually obtainable 
on the drawbar, and that the Belt Rating shall not exceed 
85 per cent, of the maximum horse-power actually obtainable 
on the belt. Continental tractors, on the other hand, are often 
rated at or near to the maximum power of which they are 
capable; while in the case of British machines no uniform 
procedure is adopted. 

For the purpose of easy comparison of the working capacities 
of the various tractors taking part in these Trials, a Compara¬ 
tive Rating of each has been worked out on the basis of the 
tests and is included in the following Tables. 

In the present tests the results for the rated and maximum 
tests have shown that 

(1) the average rated drawbar output is 78 per cent, of the 

average maximum drawbar output. 

(2) the average rated belt output is 85 per cent, of the 

average maximum belt output. 

For each tractor, therefore, the maximum output figure has 
been multiplied by 0*78 and 0*85 (drawbar and belt respec¬ 
tively) and the resulting figure is put down in the Tables as 
Comparative Rating. 

By maximum power, or output, is meant in all cases the 
maximum output which can be maivMmed over the period of 
the lest* 

(6) Fud Oonmmptiom* These have been taken from 
Tables I and 11 but are here expressed as horse-power-hours 
per gallon of fuel instead of in lb. per horse-power-hour as 
actu^y measured. 

(c) n>, weight per Memmum Drawbar Horse Power. The 
weight of each tractor as tested has been given in Table II. 
In this column the weight has been divided in each case by 
the maximum drawbar horse-power. 

(d) Price per Baied Drawbar Horse-Power. In this column 
the price of each tractor has been divided by the comparative 
drawbar rating. It should be noted, however, that the prices 
are not all given on the same bams. In some cases the price 
includes delivery, while in otheors the cost of caniage firom a 
foreign port may have to be added. 

(e) Fuel Cost per 100 Horse-Power-Hours of Work. These 
figures have been deduced from the fuel consumptions pre 
viously given, using the following average prices of the various 
fuels, when bought in barrels of 40 to 60 gallons capacity:— 

s. d. 

Paraffin . . . . 0 10 per gallon. 

Petrol . . . .16,, „ 

Diesel Oil ... 0 5f „ „ 
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An estimate based on the performances of 13 tractors, 
indicated that 100 horse-power-honrs of work on the drawbar 
were required to plough 5J- acres of the land on which the 
Ploughing Tests were conducted, at a depth of 4| inches. 

(/) Oil CoTisumption, Except in the case of some Diesel 
and semi-Diesel tractors, it was not possible to get an accurate 
measurement of the oil consumption during the tests. In any 
case, in both paraffin and petrol tractors, the amount of oil 
actually consumed is small in comparison with the amount of 
oil which is drained out and discarded at intervals in carrying 
out the makers’ oiling instructions. No figures for the oil 
consumptions of individual tractors are given therefore, but 
after each of the following Tables an estimate of the average 
oil consumption of each class of tractor is given. For the 
paraffin and petrol classes this figure has been based on the 
average oiling instructions issued by the makers, while for the 
tractors fuel oil the figure has been based on the average 
consumptions observed in the Rated Load Drawbar tests. 
The price of lubricating oil has been taken at 5s. per gallon. 

Group 1. Paraffin Tractors. 

All the tractors in this group are of the wheel type and they 
differ very little from one another in overall design. All of 
them are models in regular production and each is well known 
at least in its country of origin. Generally speaking, this group 
represents the type of tractor which has been seen at work 
in this country during the last few years. 


Table HE .—Paraffin Tractors. 


1 

,c5 1 

'A ' 

§ 

Name of 
Tractor. 

K 

p; 

p 

y 

ll 

Mii\ Belt HP. 

Compara- ^ 
tive , 

Bating > 
HP. 

1 

HP Hourb 
pel Gallon 
of Fuel 
on Bated 
Load, 

! Fuel Cobt 
3 >er 100 i 
i H P Hours 
Work at j 
Bated Load i 
1 bhiUmgB 

||S 

lbs. 

Sag 

m 

“S 

£ 

DB 

1 Belt 

DB 

Belt 

DB 

Belt 

291 

Ausian • , • , 

13*1 

191 

10-0 

16-5 

0-36 

8 04 

13 1 

1 10 4 

310 

21 0 


Rushton . . . 

13-1 

23 9 

10-0 

20-5 

5-86 

7 73 

14 2 

10 8 

301 

21-0 

ll 

I.H.C. Faimall . 

13«S 

20-9 

10-5 

18-0 

6-67 

10-65 1 

12-5 

7-8 

298 

21-0 

3, 

I.H,C.10/20” . 

17-01 

123-4 

13-0 

20-0 

5-60* 

9 251 

16-1* 

9-0 

266 

16-9 

7 ’ 

Massey ” 12 20 ” . 

19*5 

27-1 

15-0 

23-0 

8-20 

1123'10-3 

74 

184 

14-7 

9 

Case C ” . . . 

21-9 

29 8 

17-0 

25-5 

8 36 

U-23 

10 0 

74 

169 

14-6 


Massey “ 20/30 ” . 

24-0 

332 

19 0 

28-0 

7-66 

9-89 

10 9 

8-4 

195 

15 3 

s' 

I.H.C. ”15/30” . 

29-3 

39-0 

23-0 

33-0 

6-78 

1123 

12-3 


230 

13 9 

101 

Caae”L” . . 

32-9 

47 3 

25-5 

40-0 

7-25 

9-33 

115 

' 8-9 

158 

13 7 

Averages. 

6-96 

j 9-84 

us 

1 8-6 

234 

16 9 


Estimated Average Lubricating Oil Oonsumj^on » 0-36 Gals, (costing 
1*8 Shillings) per 100 Horse fower Hours. 


* See note on this tractor on page 223. 
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The first point of interest which arises out of a study of 
this Table concerns the fuel consumption. Taking first the 
figures given for the belt fuel consumption, it will be seen that 
no one tractor gives a better result than all the others. Actually 
the best figure recorded—^11*23 horse-power-hours per gallon— 
was achieved by three machines of three different makes. 

On the whole the results so far as Belt fuel consumptions 
and costs are concerned do not differ very much from one 
another. In the Drawbar fuel consumptions too, while one 
or two machines give a rather lower figure, there is little to 
choose between the performances of the majority of the 
machines. 

In the weights of the various tractors much more variation 
is seen. The average weight per maximum drawbar horse¬ 
power is 234 lb., but the individual values vary from 158 lb. 
to 310 lb. There is an obvious tendency for the weight per 
unit power to decrease as the comparative rating of the tractor 
increases. In other words, in this group the larger tractors 
are on the whole lighter in proportion to their power than the 
smaller ones. 

The figures relating to the prices of the machines show 
that the larger machines generally cost less in proportion to 
their power than the smaller ones. 

Ofcm/p 2. Petrol Tractors* 

Of the ten tractors in this group, one is of the ordinary 
wheel type, seven are of the track-laying type, while the other 
two are dual purpose machines design^ for road as well as 
agricultural work. Of these two one has a four-wheel drive, 
while the other is a semi-track-laying machine with rubber 
tracks. On the whole they represent types which have not 
yet been in general use in this country, alfiiough no one of them 
can be regarded as being m any way an experimental model. 

In thfe group again there is very little to choose between 
the fuel consumptions of the majority of the machines both 
on belt and drawbar. While this is partly due to*the fact that 
five of these machines are products of the same firm, yet it 
appears that a high standard of efficiency has been attained 
by designers generally. 

The costs of fuel per 100 horse-power-hours are, of course, 
considerably higher than those in the Paraffin group on account 
of the higher price of petrol. No very marked variations from 
the average weight per maximxim drawbar horse-power are 
evident. 

In considering the prices of the Tractors in this group, it 
is not fair to include the two dual purpose machines. Nos, 22 
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and 24. Naturally the first cost of these machines is higher 
than that of the remainder. 


TAniiB IV .—PeJtrol Treats. 


Xamc of 
Tractor. 


24 

28 

15 
22 

16 
11 

17 

18 
26 
19 


Citroen.... 
Austin .... 
** Caterpillar 10 **. 
Latil .... 
“ Caterpillar 15 ” . 
Hushton (Boadlesa) 
Caterpillar 20 ’* . 
“ Caterpillar 30 ” . 
Linke .... 
Caterpillar 60 ’* , 

Averages 



Pi 'S•P^ 

sw «>s 
■a® 5S.» 


292,46 2 
275 ’ 18-3 
282 24*1 
301 42*2 
288 23*6 
2291 22-3 
291 24*6 
310'23-3 
223 20 0 
3271 24*7 

282 27*1 


Estimated Average Lubricating Oil Consumption « 0*20 Gals, (costing 
1*0 Shilling) per 100 Horse Power Hours. 


The average price per rated Drawbar horse-power of the 
remainder is £22*9. This is appreciably higher than the average 
cost of tractors in Group 1, due no doubt to the preponderance 
of track-laying machines. 

The weights per maxiinum drawbar horse-power of the 
various tractors in this group are rather higher than in Group 1. 


Group 3. Fud Oil Tractors. 

The tractors in this group are aU of the wheel type and 
fall into two dassea—those with Semi-Diesel or hot-bulb engines 
and those with Full Diesel engines. Tractors of the former 
class have been oocasionally seen in this country in the last 
few years and are well known on the Continent. The latter 
class represents a practically new departure in Tractor practice 
and most of the machines are making their first public appearance 
in these Trials- 

The surprising feature in this Table is the small variation 
in fuel consumption amongst the Full Diesel machines. This 
is the more surprising in that not only are the tractors generally 
in the experimental stage, but, as reference to the specifications 
given earlier will show, four different types of engine are 
represented. 
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Table V.— Fuel Oil Tractors. 


Name of 
Tractor 


ft 

ft 

ft 


RPWoiira FueKO'^t cTA* 

".VS!” '-IS 

i “'r 


ft 

ft 


ShiTTitiga 


ft S3 




1 

a 

DB 

Belt 

PB. 

Belt. 

PB. 

Beltl 

lb 



DiesdL 



1 








13 

Mercedes Benz 

13 7 1 

23-9 

10 6 1 

20 5 

10 70 16-66 

4*5 

2-9 

445 

34-3 

14 

McLaren . 

19 2' 

30-5 

150 

26-0 10-93 16*20 

4-4 

3*2 

317 

35-7 

20 

Marshall . 

214 

29*1 

16*3 

126 0 

10 58 17-30 

46 

2-8 

326, 

19-1 

5 

Blackstone . . 

27*0 

37 7 1 

21-0 

,32-0 

10 30 16*65 

4*7 

2-9 

270* 

23-8 

21 

Avelmg & Porter 

30-0 

42-4 

23 5 

136-0 

11-86 16*75 

4*1 

3-1 

243 

22-3 


Averages 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

10*8816*31 

4*6 

3-0 

320 

27-0 


Semi-Diesd. . 

1 





1 



1 


301 

Munkfcells“ 16/22**1 

16-1 

24-4 I 

12-5 

21*0 1 

9*22 

12-20 1 

1 6*2 

4-0 

373 

216 

31 

MunkteUs‘* 20/30’* 

2M| 

35-2 j 

16*6 

, 30-0 

8-26 

12-76 

' 6-9 

3-8 

324 

20-6 

32 ' 

Hofherr-Schiantz 

1 22*6 

33*3 

17-6 

28-0 

6-88 

13-66 

7*0 

3-6 

292 

20*0 

27 

Lanz .... 

23 21 

31-0 

18-0 

’ 26-5 

10-08 

11-70 

[ . .. 

,4.7 

4*1 

267 

18 0 

Averages. 

8-61 

|12*55 

1 5-6 

3-9 

314 

20*1 


Estimated Average Lubricating Oil Consumption; 

f Full Dieari — 0-67 Gals, (costing 2-9 Shflirngs) per 100 Horse Power Hours. 

t Semi-Diesel « 0-46 Gals, (costing 2*3 Shillings) per 100 Horse Power Homs, 

The average fuel costs per 100 horse-power-hours show a 
very large saving over those in both the ParaflSn and Petrol 
groups. It is only fair to point out, however, that the average 
cost of lubricatmg oil for the same power output is rather 
higher than tiat for any other type. 

In the Semi-Diesel machines there is more variation amongst 
the fuel consumptions and the averages are higher than for the 
Pull Diesel machines, but there again a distinct saving in fuel 
costs over both Petrol and Paraffin machines is shown. The 
average consumption of lubricating oil is not so high as for 
the Pull Diesels. In both PuU Diesel and Semi-Diesel machines 
the weights per maximum Drawbar horse-power^ are distinctly 
higher than those of the other wheel type machines. 

On account of the fact that the majority of the Pull Diesel 
machines are experimental, their average price per rated draw¬ 
bar horse-power is rather high. It is important to note, how¬ 
ever, that the lower prices amongst the Diesel tractors are no 
higher than the higher prices among Paraffin and Petrol 
tractors. 

The Semi-Diesel tractors—all of which are in regular pro- 
duction--do not show much variation in price per rated drawbar 
horse-power. The average figure is below the average for the 
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Petrol machines and does not greatly exceed the average for 
the Paraffin group. 

10. Road Test*?. 

Two tractors were entered for the Road Test—^the Latil 
and the Citroen. In each case the test consisted of hauling 
a loaded trailer over about 30 miles of public road. The 
trailer was provided in each case by the entrant, who also 
decided on the weight to be hauled. The actual load chosen 
does not necessarily bear any definite relation to the maximum 
load which the tractor could haul. 

Official 

Xo. 

22.— Latil Tractor, 

Gross load hauled ; 10-3 tons. 

Total distance : 28*5 miles. 

Total time of journey: 1 hour 52 minutes. 

Average speed : 15*3 m.p.h. 

Total fuel consumed : 23'5 lb = 3*14 gallons. 

Fuel consumption: 93*5 ton-miles per gallon. 

The route chosen included a gradient of 1 in 13. 
The higher set of gear ratios was used over the whole 
route. The performance of the tractor was satis¬ 
factory throughout the test. 

24.— Ciiroen-Kegresse Tractor, 

Gross lo^ hauled: 4*0 tons. 

Total distance: 28*5 miles. 

Total time of journey: 2 hours 26 minutes. 

Average speed : 11*8 m.p.h. 

Total fuel consumed : 25*6 lb. = 3*42 gallons. 

Fuel consumption: 33*3 ton-miles per gallon. 

The route chosen included a gradient of 1 in 13. 
The higher set of gear ratios was used over the whole 
route except for about 100 yards on the above gradient. 
The performance of the tractor was satisfactory 
throughout the test. 

REPORT ON TESTS OF MARKET GARDEN 
CULTIVATORS. 

1. Eittbies. 

Three maeliines were entered in this class and were delivered 
for test. 

Official 

Xo. 

33.—“ Momtrac ” Single Wheel Motor Cultivator with single 
cylinder 2-stroke engine, nominal rating 3 J h p., 
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Offifial 

Xo. 

starting and running on petrol. One gear only. 
Country of origin: Great Britain. 

34.— DuotrcLC ” Two Wheel Motor Cultivator with single 
cylinder 2-stroke engine, nominal rating 2f h.p., 
starting and running on petrol. One gear only. 
Country of origin ; Great Britain. 

3o .—Rototilier 5 ” Two Wheel Rota;]^ TiUer with single 
cylinder 2-stroke engine, nominal rating 5 h.p., 
starting and running on petrol. Two gears. Country 
of origin: Switzerland. 

All the above were entered by Geo. Monro, Ltd , Hertford 
Road, Waltham Cross, Hertfordshire. 

2. Conditions of Test. 

The tests on these machines consisted of ordinary cultivation 
work, under market garden conditions, carried out during May 
near Evesham. 


3. Results of Tests. 

The results of the tests showing the acreages covered, times 
taken and fuel consumed are given in the Table on p. 234. 

Notes on the Field Tests. 

Monotrac. 

(а) In Test No. 1 the machine, fitted with 5 cultivating 
tines and two skids, performed good work at a depth of 
inches. There was a tendency for the wheel to slip and steering 
was dfficult, especially on the rougher ground. 

(б) A 9-tine harrow attachment was tried and was found 
useful for stirring up ground with an uneven and loose surface, 

(c) The time of 3 hours 10 minutes noted in the Table as 
occupied by stoppages was made up as follows:— 

Hrs \Eius. 

Adjustment of skids, etc., due to varjmg conditions 41 

Stoppages for refuelling.21 

Rests for operator (over 4 days) . . .28 

3 10 

{d) The Monotrao is well suited for hoeing between two rows 
which caimot be straddled. It produces its best work in even 
and well-tilled soil, such as would be met with in nurseries and 
some market gardens. It is a little difficult to manipulate on 
rough uneven soil. The engine has ample power for its work 
and performed satisfactorily throughout the above tests. 



EESULTS OF FIELD TESTS ON MONOTRAC, DUOTRAC AND ROTOTILLER 6. 
Fuel:—Shell No. 1 Petrol. Lubrioatioii:—By adding 6 per cent, of Caatrol C to the Petrol. 
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Notes. 

The rate of working is based on the Total Timo in the Field. 

Details of Typical Stoppages are given in the notes on the Tests. 

The figures for working width of machine are onty approximate, the effective width tilled will dejiend on the slate of the ground 
and to some extent on the speed of the macliine. 
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Dmtrac, 

(а) In Test No. 2 the crop of cabbages was well advanced. 
The ground was level and moist (being water-logged in one 
portion of the field), but had been considerably compressed. 
This limited the work to two rows at a time, and it was on the 
whole satisfactory: aU the weeds were not cut out, but the 
hard surface was well broken, a tilth 1 to inches deep being 
formed, and the plants were not damaged. The engine unit is 
well protected; the wheels keep remarkably clean, and the 
machine is easy to handle. 

(б) The time of 4 hours 60 minutes noted in the Table as 
occupied by stoppages was made up as follows:— 

Hra. Mins. 


Setting tines to deal with varying conditions . 24 

Stoppage due to overheating of engine . . 32 

Stoppage for €idjustment of csarburetter jet . 14 

Hefuelling.1 42 

Rests for operator (over 7 days) . . . 1 68 


4_^ 

(c) In Test No. 3 good work was done at a depth of 3 inches, 
between strawbeixies, in ground which had been previously 
hoed twice by tractor. 

(d) The Duotrao is quite suitable for any cultivation between 
rows and is easy to manipulate. A ground clearance of 10 
inches allows the machine to work astride of rows in some cases. 

RototilUr 6. 

(а) Test No. 4 was conducted in an orchard. The ground, 
which had previously been ploughed, was stony and had set 
very hard. Weeds were growing several inches high, and the 
test was confined to work in bottom gear. Three inches of 
good fine tflth was obtained and the majority of the weeds 
were uprooted and brought to the top. 

(б) The time of S hours 22 minutes noted in the Table as 
occupied by stoppages was made up as follows:— 

TTra, 


Adjustments due to varying conditions . . 36 

Stoppage due to ignition trouble . . .13 

Bests for operator (over 3 days) ... 48 

Befuelling. ....... 22 

Cleaning at intervals and replacing bent tine . 34 


3 22 

(c) Test No. 6 was carried out in top gear on a strawberry 
field which had previously been cultivated with a tractor and 
hoes, but which had remained rough and hard. It contained 
growing weeds, mostly grass, and some strawberry runners. 
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Half-cutting tines were attached in place of hooks to clear 
runners. Clogging was avoided and a good tilth 3^ inches deep 
was obtained, most of the weeds being moved. 

More severe tests were carried out on strawberries on heavy 
soil, and 3 inches of good tilth were obtained. 

(d) Test No. 6. Tilling and Rolling. A hollow roller is 
attached on the rear of the miller cover in exactly the same way 
as the road-travelling wheels. Working at low speed a 7^- 
inch depth of tflled soil (after rolling) was obtained. 

(e) Test No. 7. Ridging. Work with the ridger was carried 
out satisfactorily, the ridge averaged 8 inches deep and 18 
inches wide. 

(/) Test No. 8. Deep Cultivation. Working in low gear a 
good tilth 7| to 8 inches deep was obtained in one operation. 

(g) Breakages and tine replacement. In the above tests 
the j^totiller worked over 55 hours and during that time 2 
tines were distorted, 1 antichoke tine was broken and 1 spring 
broken. A complete set includes 12 springs and tines. 

(k) Throughout the teats the engine functioned well and the 
machine generally substantiated the claims made for it. 

After the total running-time of about 40 hours each, all 
three machines were in satisfactory condition on the completion 
of the tests and showed no signs of undue wear. 


THE PUBLIC DIMONSTRATION. 

The work at the public demonstration, on September 16 to 
19, was conjSned to ploughing on wheat, bean and clover stubble. 
The soil varied in texture, but most of it was a heavy loam which, 
becoming rather sticky with the rain, provided a severe test. 
The depth of ploughing varied between 5 and 9 inches, being 
limited by the nature of the subsoil, which it was not desirable 
to bring to the surface. 

The weather was not all that could be wished—^the first 
day was drizzly, the third rainy and the last so wet and stormy 
that the demonstration was abandoned shortly after midday. 
The attendance, which comprised a number of visitors from 
overseas, was good and the work was followed throughout with 
keen and well-informed interest. 

The following were the Committees responsible for the 
trials;— 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Iiietit.-Col. E, W. STjLcnzTOKTH, C.B. (C/iairman). 

B. J. Owen, M.A., I).Sc. 

R. Bobxasb Matthews, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. 

W. Haretson, Esq. 

Thompson Close, Esq., Ministiy of Agiictdtiire, 
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Lieut.-General Sir Sydney Lawoed, K.C.B. 

G. D. Whitb, Esq. 

J. H. Hyde, A.MJnst.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 

S. J. Weight, B.A. 

Captain H. M. Calveet. 

J. H. Blaokaby, B.Sc. (Secretary). 

FESTAlSrCE SL^B-COMMITTEE. 

G. D. White, Esq. (Chairman). 

Colonel F. Gabeett. 

B. J. Owen, M.A., D.Sc. 

Lieut.-General Sir Sydney Laweoed, K.C.B, 

Captain H. M. Calvbet. 

H. C. Littleeibld (Secretary). 

TECHNICAL SUB-COMMITl'EE. 

S. J. Weight, B.A. 

E. B. Beach, B.Sc. 

C. A. C. Beown, B.Sc., A.MJ.E.E. 

W. H. Cashmobb, B.A., N.D.A. 

J. H. Blaokaby, B.Sc. 

J. H. Hyde, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 

MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE. 

B. J. Owen, MA., D.Sc. 

J. H. Hyde, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.LMech.E. 

T. B. Tuener, Esq. 

S. J. Weight, B.A. 

S. J. WfilUHT. 

Institute o£ Agricultural Engineering, 

St. GUes, Oxford. 


REPORT ON NEW IMPLEMENTS AT THE 
MANCHESTER SHOW, 1930. 

Genebal Summaby. 

Owing probably to the more severe conditions of testing which 
new implements have now to undergo, there were only six entries 
to be considered this year. They were representative in that 
they grouped themselves into the following classes, viz. (i) 
Cultivatiog machineiy; (ii) Dairying machinery; (iii) Harvest¬ 
ing machinery; and (iv) Barnyard machinery. The actual 
entries were: 

Group (i). A cultivator with springless, soKd, self-balanced 
compensating tines (described as the “ (&nax Super-Cultivator ” 
and made by Walter A. Wood Co., Ltd., Climax Works, Horsham, 
Sussex, price £28), which was awarded one of the two Society’s 
Silver Medals allotted this year. 

Group (ii). A milking machine with electro-magnetically 
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operated valves on the buckets (described as a Magnetic 
Milker by the entrants, Alfa-Laval Co., Ltd., 34 Qrosvenor 
Road, London, S.W.l. Pilce £20 per unit, plus cost of installa¬ 
tion), which was awarded the other of the two Society’s Silver 
Med^ allotted this year. 

Group (iii) contained three entries. One was a 12 ft.-cut 
all-steel construction, ball-bearing, combined harvester and 
thresher with beater drum, as is required where undamaged 
straw is of value (described as a ‘‘ Harvester-Thresher ” by the 
makers, Clayton & Shuttleworth, Ltd., Lincoln. Price £480). 
This entry was deferred and given leave to re-enter next year in 
order to ascertain suitability for English conditions. 

The two other entries in this group were expanding horse- 
drawn hay rakes. They came under the “ General Class ” which 
embraces machines which are improvements or modifications on 
existing machines. 

One of these rakes, described as the ^‘Albion expanding 
horse rake,” was enter^ by Harrison, McGregor & Co., Ltd., 
Albion Works, Leigh, Lancashire. Price £18 10s. It has 
twenty-six tines and in width is 7 ft. 0 in. closed and 9 ft. 11 in. 
open. The expanding ends fold up vertically when the rake is 
closed. A built-in jack is provide to facilitate closing. 

The other rake was described as the Compacta ” and was 
made by Bamfords, Ltd,, XJttoxeter. Price £19. It has twenty- 
eight tines and the width is 7 ft. closed and 10 ft. open. The 
end tines are raised dightly and in telescoping the axle ends they 
slide inwards over the other tines. A b^t-in jack is provided 
to facilitate this operation. 

In Group (iv) the entry was a horizontal artificial stone 
grinding mill described by the entrants (International Harvester 
Co., of Great Britain, Ltd., 259 City Road, London, E.C.l) as a 
" Gyro Mill.” Price £22. Its new and most important feature 
is that it has an automatic feed control by which the null itself 
governs and controls the inflow of the grain. 

Tests. 

As all the entries had been tested by the Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineenng prior to the Show and since the Judges Siso 
had had an opportunity of inspecting all except one, wMe they 
were under test, both their strong and weak points were brought 
to the fore. This prior testing period is a most satisfactory 
arrangement, as well as being fair to the manufacturer and to the 
user; it former greatly facilitates the work of the Judges, who 
nowfiidays are not dependent entirely upon a showyard inspection 
with ite limitations due to crowding, lack of testing possibilities 
and dlG^cxilty of visualising what the imjdement would do under 
everyday working conditions. Though the fee now fixed for each 
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entry may seem high, it is noteworthy that in every case the 
actual cost of the tests, carried out as they are in such a thorough 
manner, amounts to a very considerably larger sum—whence the 
entrant obtains exceedingly good value. The methods adopted 
for testing were modern and up-to-date and hence reliable— 
though in the opinion of the writer it would be well to also test 
power-driven machines in future by means of electric motor 
drives, so as to facilitate even more accurate measurement of 
power consumption, friction losses, etc. 

GenbbaIi Details. 

It wiU be of interest to consider the various entries in more 
detail than that given in the ‘‘ General Summary ” with which 
this report commenced. Hence the following particulars have 
been extracted from notes made while inspect!^ the tests and 
upon viewing the entries in the Showyard. While q)ace does not 
permit of their being very complete, they will probably serve as a 
useful guide to a prospective purchaser. Every implement has 
its espedalLy good points and in inspecting machines intended for 
similar work, one is very inclined to wish that one could take the 
good points out of each and assemble them into one ideal machine 
—^though a similar revision would have to be made at say yearly 
interval to keep pace with the progress of invention and improved 
design. Erom the point of view of low cost to the user, there are 
too many varieties of each machine on the market, and though 
competition has its useful purpose, a little more co-operation 
would undoubtedly benefit the user. Now to deal with each 
entry separately. 

Group (i). Cultivating MacMnerp — Climax^* OuUivcUor. 

(Awarded Silver MedalJ) 

This cultivator (see Kg. 1) is well worthy of very careful 
attention as it incorporates several important new and practical 
features that make the implement stand out amon^ other 
designs. Hitherto cultivator tines have been either rigid or 
spring-relieved or spring-loaded (see Kg. 2). In the case now 
under consideration the tines are loosely and separately mounted 
on two tabular bars—four on the forward and five on the rear 
bar. By means of levers and pulleys attached to the bar mount¬ 
ing portion of each tine, all the tines are connected together by 
one continuous 20-owt. steel wire rope, or in the stronger types, 
a 25-cwt. or 30-cwt. chain (see Kgs. 3 and 4). The tine levers on 
the forward bar are placed above its level and inclined to the rear, 
while the tine-levers on the rear bar are fixed below ite level and 
inclined forwards; in this way a compensated or reverse loading 
is provided. The practical result of this arrangement is that 2 
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any one tine strikes an obstacle, instead of breaking or bending, 
it automatically releases itself, by drawing on the rope (or chain) 



whereby it is attached to the other tines. Similarly it adapts 
itself to all variations met with in r^astancse of the soil and is 
therefore obviously very flexible in action. 
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Under test, the tines worked very evenly and maintained a 
uniform depth, adapting themselves automatically according to 
the varying nature of the soil through which they were drawn. 
As the resistance encountered by each tine varied, a digging 
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pulverises and aerates the soil than would be the case with a 
cultivator having rigid or spring-mounted tines. While many 
cultivators will do good work at small depths, it is doubtful 
whether any other type would do such good work as this one at 
its maximum depth of operation. The machine was tested on a 



Fkj 4 —Plan or Bird’s-eye View of tlie Climax Compensating Cultivator 

Tmes. 


sandy loam field of rye grass and also on a medium loam fallow 
that was fairly sticky after rain. Various depths were tried, in 
all of which the tines worked evenly and kept uniform depth. 
Evidently for good work this cultivator must not be hauled too 
fast, otherwise it leaves some clods which are too large. The 
makers claim that it cultivates as effectively on light, medium 
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or heavy soils, and that it will hold continuously at the pre-set 
depth, with no tendency to come to the surface. It is certainly 
a great advantage to have such a flexible tool which does not 
skip the hard portions of its work—^the very bits that want 
breaking up—^with an entire absence of springs and spring 
attachments. The tines are fitted with replaceable points. 

The power lift is very effective and acts smoothly. It was 
tested when the tines were set at different depths and when the 
machine was going straight and when turning at various speeds. 
The tines can be toought clear of the ground in about a yard of 
forward travel, which means the possibility of working with 
narrow headlands and proper cultivation over a bigger area. 
The lift consists of an epicyclic gear and is brought mto operation 
by means of an expanding brake. 

The control of the depth is definite, simple and positive, being 
effected by means of a worm and sector. This is easily operated 
from the seat of the driver through a crenulated wheel which 
meshes with a crenated sleeve, having only one tooth and 
moimted on the hand-whedl shaft. This gear only turns the discs 
slightly once per revolution, which corresponds to the depth that 
the tines are permitted to enter the ground. If the tractor 
should stall on a bad patch owing to lack of wheel grip, the load 
can quickly be eased and hence time is saved. An indicator 
clearly shows the depth which is being cultivated at any moment. 

The main axles are provided with roller-bearings. All 
beai^s are well protected from dust and dirt and are grease-gun 
lubricated through non-rusring cadmium plated nipples. A good 
feature is that the interior of each bearing is machined out to 
provide a chamber for storage of ample grease 

An adjustment is provided for the tractor hitch. This is 
necessary so that the frame of the machine may be kept parallel 
to the ground, in which position it, of course, operates best. 

No torsional stresses are imposed upon the cross-bars carrying 
the tines. Usually cultivator cross-bars have to be very strongly 
constructed so as to withstand the torsional strains and frequently 
the old iype rigid tine brackets are broken. 

It was a pleasure to investigate this cultivator, for sound 
principles of engineering design were employed throughout, 
nile-of-thumb methods being entirely avoided. 

Cfroup (it). Dairy Machimry—The Alfa-Lavdl Milking Machine 
Electric ConiroL (Awarded a Siher Medal) 

Nowadays there is not a great deal of difference in title opera¬ 
tion of the best types of mi&rng machines, hence improvement 
must rather be looked for in the details and partiiculeTO in those 
details which will ensure r^ularity of performance under all 
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conditions coupled with, ease of maintenance. It is in matters 
of mechanical perfonnance and maintenance that the Alfa-Laval 
entry stands out pre-eminently. The principle of a master or 
centralised control of the milking pulsations at the vacuum 
pump is adopted instead of individual control at the milking pail. 
If obtainable without too much difficulty a centralised control 
is more reliable and less likely to get out of order. In the 
ease of the Aifa-Laval milker (Fig. 5), this end is attained by 
electric instead of pneumatic control. The former is of course 
instantaneous in action, hence all the cows, irrespective of their 
position in the byre, get equal treatment. Further, the milki ng 
action is certain to 1^ properly timed and quite regular. In the 
ideal milking machine cycle there should be full suction applied to 
the teat for one half of the milking period and there should be com¬ 
plete relief during the other half. The change over should be prac¬ 
tically instantaneous {see Fig. 6) and not a more or less gradual 
change over as occurred in earlier types of 
milking machines {see Fig. 7). In the case 
of the new Alfa-Laval machine, the actual in¬ 
dicator diagram (Fig. 6) very closely ap¬ 
proximates the theoretical conditions. The 
period of suction is applied to the teat 
filled with milk only sufficiently long to 
empty it and the period of release is timed 
so that the teat will be fiiUed with milk 
again, when next the suction is applied. 
Experience has shown that this can best 
Fjg 3 be accomplished with 38 cycles (i.e. 38 suc¬ 

tions and 38 releases) per minute, when a 
vacuum of 13 in. is employed. With electric control the effici¬ 
ency of the system is greater and consequently the size of the 
vacuum pump can be reduced by 50 per cent., i".e. only 1J h.p. 
is now required in place of the former 3 h.p. to drive the 
vacuum pump. Again, as a result of the alterations made 
by changing over to dectric operation, the total cost of the 
equipment is reduced by about 10 per cent. 

In general detail, apart from the new electric control being 
substituted for pneumatic control, the milking machines retain 
most of the features associated with the previous t 3 ;pes of the 
same make, and hence they will not be described here. The 
buckets, however, are now constructed of tin-coated, spun, one- 
piece phosphor-bronze. This makes an exceptionally strong and 
lasting construction. The vacuum pump employed is of the 
rotary ty^ with splash lubrication, hence a steadier vacuum 
is maintained in the pipe-line, as compared with that pro¬ 
duced by reciprocating vacuum pumps. This pump can of 
course be driven by either an electric motor or by an oil engine. 
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There is stiU a little prejudice in some quarters against the 
use of electricity, hence a careful examination was made of the 
electric system. To begin with, it is perfectly safe, as the 
pressure is only six to eight volts—the same as that employed on 
most motor-cars. In fact, in case of a breakdown, an ordinary 
car battery can be employed to operate the equipment. The 
electricity is produced by a small electric generator, similar to 
that used on motor-cars, and attached to the vaeuum pump 
which drives it. This generator only requires lubricating once in 


PUISATION GRAPHS OF THE ALFA-LAVAL ELECTRO-WkCNETTC MILKER 
MILKtNC MILKUOC 

I 


KEST 

X THEORETICAL DIAGRAM 



S (SHOWING TRAHSIUON IN THE ELECTRICAUY OPERATED PUISATIOK VALVE) 




M (showing transitions in TEAT CUPS) 


Fig. 6 . —^Theoretical or ideal instantaueoxis CSiange from Fressore to 
Suction in a Milking Machine. 

Ohange from Pressure to Suction in Electrically Controlled Alfa-Laval 
Milking Machine. (Note Closeness to Theoretical diagram.) 


three to five years. A gear-driven make-and-break (again similar 
to motor-car practice) is attached to the side of the pump remote 
from the pulley and one lead of the dectric generator is attached 
to this. The electrical impulse, transmit^ by means of the 
make-and-break, are carried to the electro-magnetio valves on the 
buckets by means of a single insulated cable mounted on the 
steel vacuum pipes, which run over the cow stalls. They are 
connected to contacts which form a part of special vacuum tai)B 
or stall cocks. No skill is required by the cowman in deotrically 
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connecting the buckets, for all he has to do is to put in place over 
the tap nozzle the india-rubber tube as is usually employed for 
connecting the taps to the buckets. However, this tube is 
special in that it has metal collared ends; these ends are cou- 



Fio. 7.—Typical Indicator Diagrams of Gradtial Change from Pressure 
to Suction in various types of MUTring Machines. 


nected to a flexible spiral electric conducting wire which is em- 

_3 1 _i"!_11 jl _ « 1 1 ^ ... . _ 


with anythmg or get out of order. As the wire is formed into a 
flexible spiral, any bending of the india-rubber tube which 
contains it will not break it. 
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The only lubrication required for the whole of the plant, is that 
for the vacuum pump, which has a single visible level oil cup. 
This only requires filling at long intervals. 

The electric generator has sufBicient capacity to supply also 
the current for two 15 watt motor-car type lamps, for those 
cow-houses which are not already electrically lighted. 

The writer had the opportunity of inspecting one of these 
electrically controlled milker installations in operation in a 150 
cow-house and of comparing it with the pneumatic control type 
in two similar size cow-houses. In the electrically controUed 
installation, it was very remarkable how all the buckets operated 
in perfect unison with military-like precision, which meant the 
best treatment for every cow. With the pneumatic control on 
the other hand, although all the units were pulsating at the same 
rate per minute, the pulsators were not operating at exactly the 
same instant, on account of the slight time lag occasioned by the 
cushioning effect of the long column of air employed in the control. 

Group (Hi). Harvesting Madhinery. 

(a) CoTnbined Harvester and Thresher. (This entry was deferred 
and given leave to re-enter Tiext year in order to ascertain 
suitability for English cmditions.) 

This is an English-built machine with a 12 ft. cut, that 
harvests, threshes, cleans and bags grain in one operation (!ll^g. 8). 
It has to be hauled by a tractor, but it carries its own petrol 
engine for ddring the cutting and threshing mechanism. It is 
provided with a beater drum, whereas only one other make of 
combine has been so constructed, the usiial practice being to 
employ peg drums. The cleaning mechanism is more elaborate 
and effective than in the case foreign combines. 

Machines of this character were used for the first time in this 
country in 1928 : this particular make was built and exported 
in 1928, but it was not used in this coirntry until 1929, when it was 
tested by the Oxford Institute of Agric^taral Engineering. It 
was then employed for harvesting 33 acres of barley (at 1-3 acres 
per hour) and 16| acres of wheat (at 2-15 acres per hour). After 
some prelimmary adjustments, it did excellent work when hauled 
at a comparatively low speed, since any English crop is heavier 
than a foreign one and the machine was apparently designed for 
the latter. The loss of barley averaged 3-1 bui&els per acre. 
The yield was 26-7 bushels per acre. The loss of wheat was 0-67 
bushels per acre and the jueld 23-8 bushels per acre. 

Naturally it was impossible to test the actual machine entered 
this year—^for the lack of a harvest to try it upon. However, 
the makers state that they have made several improvements, 
which make it even more suitable for English conditions. They 
have reduced the total weight to 4 tons 12 cwt. 
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vertically in a very neat manner when the rake is closed. To 
facilitate closing, a lifting jack is hinged on to the main frame. 
This jack is operated by pushing the rake backwards on to it; 
this operation takes slightly longer than a lever jack. On the 
whole the rake is a little on the heavy side, but the tipping 
arrangement is well balanced and the locking arrangement is 
very effective. The taper tines are hinged and supported in guide 
brackets. They are made of high-grade carbon steel to prevent 
bending and can be removed separately without disturbing the 
other teeth. As the hinges are made of malleable iron, they can be 
pinched together as wear takes place. The 4 ft, diameter wheels 
have grooved rims to protect the riveted ends of the spokes, 
and the bosses are renewable. Hence the wheels are of a good 
type of construction. 

Generally there are no loose parts and a proper place is pro¬ 
vided for a spanner. Tabular, foldable sh^ts are provided. 

(c) The Bamford Compacta Horse Rake. 

This 28-tooth rake can be expanded from 7 ft. to 10 ft. 
(!E^. II). It consists of a main frame carrying the tines, the 
outer portions on each end of this frame being capable of expand¬ 
ing longitudinally outwards. In closmg, the extension tines are 
swung back slightly out of line. To fac^tate cloabog and opening 
an excellent built-in, hand-lifting jack is provided. In several 
instances the use of a epanner is obviated by extending the bolts 
and bending over the long end so as to serve as a turning handle. 
The design of the tines permits of the use of pressed steel rake 
dips, which streisgthens the tines. When the main axle and the 
frame bars are dean and lubricated, the rake can be closed or 
opened out, very quickly. There are two loose tubular parts to 
be removed for clodng, however they fit on to spring clips in a 
position where they are needed to prevent the extension tines 
from accidentally rising, hence they are not likely to be lost. 

Or&up (tt?). The Qyro Grinding MiU. 

This is a “ stone ” mill for feed grinding and milling (see 
Fig, 12), with horizontally mounted arrifioial stones of 15f in. in 
diameter. The counter ^aft runs at 725 r.p*m. and the stones 
at 625 r.p.m. The power required varies from 3 to 8 h.p. accord¬ 
ing to the output required. Its all-important feature is the auto¬ 
matic feed control, by which the mill itself governs and controls 
the inflow of grain. The power consumption of the mill can be 
varied by adjusting the tension of the holding spring for the upper 
stationary stone, which is accomplished by altering the position 
of an arm, held by a quadrant provided with a series of holes. 



RAKE IN ORBN I^StTION READY FOR. WORK 


Flu 11—rhe Baiiiford Uoxise Bake. 
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This does not seriously alter the fineness of grinding, but only the 
output. When the mill becomes overloaded or a foreign body 
enters, the increased friction causes the upper stone to turn a few 
degrees on its axis against the pressure of a spiral spring. As the 
stone turns sightly the oscillation of the shaker feed pan is 
stopped and the feed is automatically cut off. Thus choking 



Pig. 12,—^The Gyro Stone IVIill with Automatic Food, 

and overloading is prevented, which ensures a maximum capacity 
and a maximum efficiency at all times. 

Wheel or circular nuts, with tommy-bar holes, are provided 
for adjusting the distances between the upper and lower stones, to 
suit the fineness of grinding required. The feed from the hopper 
to the shaker feed pan is oontroUed by raising or lowering a shutter 
by means of a hand-crank. The shaker pan is operated by an 
eccentric on the vertical stone shaft. 

The output was well up to the average for a stone mill and was 
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not over-heated and hence its digestibility was not impaired. 
With an air temperature of 69® Fahr. (15® C.) the output was 
86° Fahr. (30° C.). It successfully accomplishes the difficult task 
of crushing a mixture of oats, maize and barley, at one and the 
same time. The maker states that it will grind about 50 tons of 
grain before the stones require re-dressing and that the stones will 
deal with about 300 tons before they require to be replaced. A 
very ingeniously designed dressing hammer, with cutters that can 
be unbolted for re-sharpening, is provided—and also a receptacle 
to hold it on the mill frame, so that it might not get mislaid. 

A very effective sack gpp is also provided. Lubrication is 
carried out by means of a drip feed lubricator. Oil passes through 
a hole drilled down the centre of the fixed spindle, thence to the 
lower stone bushing via the ball-bearing thrust to the gear box. 

As the mill can be turned off its work by a lever, a loose pxdley 
is not necessary. 

The frame construction of this mill consists of angle iron 
members, which is of course preferable to cast iron. The hopper' 
is rigid enough to support a sack of grain. 

Stone mills have considerable advantages over metal plate 
mills in preparing feed for animals, as they grind or rub the grain, 
rather than crack it, which results in better nourishment. The 
disint^ator really compares more favourably with the stone 
mill than with the plate mill. The Gyro mill is certainly a great 
advance on the old-fashioned stone mill, in that its construction 
is along modem lines which results in that efficiency which enables 
it to compare in performance with the steel plate mill. A little 
care and intelligence is required both in erecti^ and in adjusting 
this mill. 

The output at 6 h.p. was, for oats, 7 bushels per hour, 
medium; or 5| bushels, fine. For maize, 5-7 bushels per hour, 
fine; or 3*5 bushels, very fine. For wheat, 8-5 bushels per hour, 
fine. 

GmsTHBAii BiE]U[4nxs. 

All the entries this year were of a high standard as obviously 
those makers who did not care for their implements to xmdergo 
searching and careful tests prior to the inspection at the Show did 
not make any entries. In other words, the very high standard of 
practical performance now required to merit one of the Society’s 
Silver Me^ls means that there are not many new machines that 
would reach that standard. Hence the value of the Society’s 
Silver Medal has become higher than ever. In accordance with 
Regulation Ho. 77, no macfine entered for the Society’s Tractor 
Tr^ was eligible for entry. 

A noteworthy feature in w the entries this year was the atten¬ 
tion given in the design to the easy lubrication of working parts, 
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the use of grease guns and the employment of ball and roller 
bearings. Arising out of this, it wo^d seem advisable that 
implement man^acturers should, in conjunction with the 
British Engineering Standards Association, agree upon standard 
nipples for grease gun lubrication, for the farmer cannot be 
expected to keep a variety of grease guns available. The crying 
ne^ in the design of any machine intended for use on the farm, 
is that it must anticipate the neglect and carelessness of the farm 
labourer. Even some of this year’s entries could be consider¬ 
ably improved so as to better resist the incursions of rust and 
dirt 

The Judges wish to record their appreciation of the assistance 
given to them by the Society’s Consulting Engineer and m par¬ 
ticular for the carefully analy^ and detailed report that had been 
prepared of the preliminary examination and tests. Without this 
assistance and without actual visits to see the entries while they 
were under test, the Judges feel that they could not have so 
easily acquired the necessary information that is required if each 
entry is to be fully and fairly judged from the practical pomt of 
view of the farmer. 

B. Boblasb Mattbobws 

Greater Felcourt, 

East Grmstead. 


REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF 
DAIRYING, MANCHESTER SHOW, 1930. 

MILK YIELD TRIALS 

(CATTLE, CLASSES 210 TO 220) 

Is the Manchester Showyard these trials were conducted on 
exactly the same lines as in recent years, exhibitors having the 
option of milking their cows twice or three times during the 
24 hours’ test. 

There were 110 entries in all, but for various reasons only 
76 cows and heifers actually competed, the numbers being much 
below those at the Reading and Newport Shows, but similar 
to the 77 which competed at Manchester in 1916. 

As a result of experiences at this Show, and in order to avoid 
any possible complaints in the future, new weighing dials will 
be provided in 1931 registering pounds only, and at each milking 
a signed ticket of the cow’s yield will be given to every herds¬ 
man 
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Once again a Society interested in milk production provided 
the funds for Champion Prizes, the results being as follows:— 

Class A, for Dairy Shorthorn, Lincoln Eed Shorthorn, South 
Devon, Red Poll, Blue Albion and British Friesian.—Champion 
Prize, £30, to Mr. E. G. Barton’s British Friesian Cow ‘‘ Chad- 
desley Hedge Rose 2nd,” which put up a very jSne record in 
winning for the third consecutive year. This cow having calved 
as recently as June 22, was not in such good form as in the 
previous year, and though a week later she equalled her former 
yields at the Great Yorkshire Show, on this occasion her yield 
was only 85 lb. 8 oz.; her butter-fat percentage was 4*63 per 
cent., a figure much in excess of 1929 (nearly 0-5 per cent.), 
but the milk was not normal; her live weight was 13 cwt. 1 qr. 
7 lb., i.e. 35 lb. heavier than a year ago, but only 5 lb. heavier 
than at Nottingham in 1928. l^serve, £5, went to Mr. Frank 
Sainsbury’s Lincoln Red Cow “ Scothem Charm,” with a yield 
of 80 lb., of 3-36 per cent, butter-fat; being closely followed 
by the Red Poll “ Basildon Rosemary 2nd.” 

Class B, for Ayrshires, Jerseys or Guernseys.—Champion 
Prize, £20, to Mr. David Wallace’s Ayrshire Cow “ Auchenbrain 
Big Kate 13th.” This cow too won a group Championship 
for the third time, with a yield of 71 lb. 12 oz. of rich milk of 4*48 
per cent, butter-fat, for a live weight of llj cwt. Reserve, £5, 
went to Messrs. Jones and Watson for ** Auchenbrain Miss 
Craig 34th,” bred by Mr. David Wallace, sired, like the champion 
cow, by South Craig Footprint. This cow gave 75^ lb. of milk, 
of 3*23 per cent, butter-fat. 

Class C for Kerrys and Dexters.—Champion Prize, £10, 
to Miss Dora Box’s Dexter cow ^'Wightwick Dolly 2nd,” 
weighing 6 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb., which gave 25 lb. 12 oz. of milk, 
containing 3*75 per cent, of butter-fat. As no other cow in 
this section came up to the standard, there was no Reserve 
Award. 

The Awards and aU other details of the trials are shown in 
Table I, whilst in Table 11 the usual comparison is drawn 
between the performances of the various bre^. 

Once again readers are reminded that of course showyard 
conditions are abnormal, the cows being differently housed, 
possibly differently fed and frequently disturbed, but as between 
breeds comparisons may be drawn as they are all similarly 
treated in the Showground. Points perhaps worthy of comment 
on this occasion are the fine performance of the Lincoln Reds, 
the high average live weight of the Red Polls, good figures in 
the total points by the Ayrshires, and the fact that per live 
weight cwt. the Jerseys have the highest number of points, and 
lasriy that though the fat percentages are not high in no case 
do they fall below the Government standard. 
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Table I.—•MILK YIELD CLASSES AT 1930 SHOW {continued). 
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Beport of Steward of Dahybig, 

Tvble n. —Average Results obtained from Cows of the various 
Breeds entered in the Milk Yield Classe<f 


So of 
Cows 
Com- 
petm £5 

Breed 

Live 

Weight 

Days 

in 

Milk 

Yield 

ot 

Milk 

lat 

per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

Totd 

Points 



Owt. or lb. 
11 3 14 


Lb oz. 



]9 

Dairy Shorthorn 

45 

53 1 

3-19 

66-85 

5 

liincoln Red 

14 0 27 

45 

70 10 

3*37 

85-01 

8 

Red Poll ... 

12 2 22 

105 

54 13 

3-39 

72-92 

5 

Blue Albion. 

11 2 10 

38 

54 15 

3*13 

67-82 

12 

British Friesian 

12 2 15 

32 

69 3 

3*10 

81-77 

7 i 

A3npshire .... 

10 3 19 

46 

63 0 

3*28 

77*63 

3 1 

Guernsey 

10 2 0 

32 

52 13 

3*90 

68-92 

9 

Jersey .... 

S 0 9 

82 

1 46 0 

4*24 

67-62 

3 

Kerry .... 

7 1 26 

54 

32 15 

3*81 

49*53 

4 

Dexter .... 

6 19 

117 

f 

30 3 

3*68 

48 01 

Thriee-milkers numbered 46, 29 being only twice 

milked 


during the 24 hours. Pair comparisons, however, can only be 
drawn in the case of the Dairy Shorthorns, Blue Albions, and 


Jerseys, as is set out in Table HE. 


Tons III,— Comparison of Results of Cows milked Twice or 
Thrice daily in the Milk Yield Glasses. 


Breed 

.... 

No. of 
Cows 

Live 

Weight 

Hdk 

Milk 

Yield 

Fat 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

Points 

Dairy Shorthorn. 
Twice milked 

13 

Cwt. qr lb 

11 3 12 

47 

Lb oz. 

51 0 

' 

3*18 

64-72 

Thrice „ ■ • i 

6 

11 3 19 

43 

57 9 

3*23 

71*45 

Bhte Albion. ' 







Twice milked . . { 

3 

11 2 23 , 

44 

48 15 

3-02 

61-64 

Thnoe „ 

2 

11 1 17 > 

28 

64 0 

3*28 

77-12 

Jersey. 1 







Twice milked • . | 

6 j 

, 8 0 8 

81 

44 12 1 

4*44 

60-82 

Thrice „ " ' 

i 4 ‘ 
! 1 

8 0 9 

1 

81 

47 9 

3*98 

68-63 


BUTTER TEST TRIALS. 

The number of entries in this section continues to fall, only 
62 entered in aU, and of this small number only 41 competed, 
probably for the same reasons as suggested a year ago, i.e. the 
Show being held so far north, and the depression in trade. The 
conditions of entry and competition were the same as hitherto, 
and the results are shown on Tables IF and V. 








Table IV.—RESULTS or BUTTER TESTS at IfANCUESTER, 1930 
c'lA'-" aau.—COWS lxcebbinq mo lb. tn £ wbioht. 
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Tabub V. —Average ResuUs of aU Cows in the Butter Test Classes. 
Class 221a.— COWS EXCEEDING 900 LB. LI\^ WEIGHT. 


I 


Breed 

Xo. 

of 

Cows 

Live We^ht 

Days 

in 

Milk 

Yield 

of 

Mnif 

Yield 

of 

Butter 

Butter 

Batio 

mlb. 

Points 

Dairy Shorthoni 

S 

Cwt. 

12 

qr, H». 

1 16 

.j4 

Lb. oz. 
47 11 

litl. oz. 

1 7H 

32-39 

25-08 

Lincoln Red 

4 

14 

I 0 

51 

68 3 

2 7 

28-06 

40-08 

Red Poll . . 

5 

12 

2 1 

105 

59 2 

1 10 

36-26 

20-48 

Blue Albion 

1 

12 

1 0 

25 

59 12 

1 13 

32-96 

29-00 

British Friesian 

9 

12 

2 2 

32 

67 14 

2 2Vr 

31*61 ' 

34*56 

Ayrshire 

4 

11 

1 17 

35 

70 5 

2 0f‘ 

34-35 

33-62 

Guernsey . 

1 

10 

1 21 

18 

57 0 

2 8 

22-80 

40-00 

Jersey . 

o 

8 

1 17 

98 

45 3 

2 5 

19-54 

42-24 

Class 221b.— COWS 

XOT 

EXCEEDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 

Jersey . 

2 

7 

0 24 

72 

46 10 

1 16i 

23-51 

34-70 

Dexter 

2 

5 

3 4 

91 

26 4 

, 16 

3108 

19-37 


Once again the British Friesian cow “ Ohaddesley Hedge 
Bose 2nd ” has distinguished herseK by giving more than lb. 
of butter in the 24 hours. In fact, with a milk yield of 17| lb. 
less than in the previous year, she yielded only ^ oz. of butter 
less, her milk being so much richer. 

Unfortunately it was quite abnormal, the butter very pale 
in colour, and so soft that it was impossible to make it up till 
the following day, which raises the question whether in future 
points should not be given for the quality of the butter, in addi¬ 
tion to those already awarded as above. 

The butter ratios on this occasion varied from 1 lb, from 
47 lb. of milk in the case of a British Friesian, up to 1 lb. from 
17J lb. of milk in the case of a Jersey, “ Chaddesley Hedge 
Bose 2nd ” yielding 1 lb. to 20 lb. of milk, a remarkable figure 
for the breed. 

The medals given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for 
that breed were all awarded on this occasion, “ Blue Hayes 
Bannock,"’ shown by Captain F. B, Imbert-Terry, winning the 
Gold Medal, and although this cow had been calved 135 days, 
she gave nearly 47 lb. of milk, yielding 2| lbs. of butter during 
the 24-hour test. 

Only fourteen of the 41 cows competing in the Butter Test 
w^ere twice-milkers. Once again no comparison can be drawn 
except in the case of the Jerseys, their averages being :— 

_ - ^ 

Xo. ^ Days Yield Yield Butter 

<»f I Liv»‘ Weight 'in of of 3Etatio Points 

Cows' Milk Milk Butter per lb. 

Cwt. qr. lb. Lb. oz. Lb. oz. | 

8 0 0 92 40 3 2 4;^^, 20-25,41*81 

8 0 16 89 44 13 2 l{i| 21-15 138-78 


Jtrsiy. 

I'wice milked . 4 
Thrice „ . 3 
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Beport of Steuard of Dairying 

MLK YIELD TRIALS 
(GOATS, CLASSES 231 AXD 232) 

Kineteen goats competed in these Tidals. The superinten¬ 
dence of the milking, etc,, was again in the hands of 3\Ir. T. W. 
Palmer, the Hon. Secretary of the British Goat Society. Pull 
particulars of the Trials are given in Table VI 

For the first time a small bar was provided for the sale of the 
goat's milk produced in the Showground, and it proved a success. 
AU the available milk was disposed of, a sum of more than £12 
being realised. 

WORKING DAIRY. 

As usual, demonstrations in the respective butter yields from 
milks of the various breeds were given, as well as demonstrations 
in butter making with hand and steam chums, and also the 
manufacture of soft cheese and clotted cream, for which a ready 
sale was obtained. 

The entries in the Butter-making Competitions numbered 
103 as against 70 at Harrogate, the Dairy being crowded with 
spectators. 

Three novice classes were provided, one reserved for Lanca¬ 
shire and one for Cheshire, and it was very popular with Lancashire 
folk when the Championship was won by a Manchester competitor, 
Miss Mary B. Ashley of Irlam. 

In orier to stiE farther increase the interest in these compe¬ 
titions, it has been decided to hold an Inter-County Butter¬ 
making Championship at the Warwick Show, for teams of three 
competitors from each county, including a Champion, a prize¬ 
winner, and a novice, and it is hoped there will be keen compe¬ 
tition for the honours. 

It was very gratifying to all connected with the Working 
Dairy at Manchester, when Lady Daresbury, who was accompanied 
by the Honorary Director, gave away the Awards in the Cham¬ 
pionship Butter-making Contest on the last afternoon of the 
Show, perhaps the fin^ function they attended in the Show¬ 
ground. Nowhere has Lord and Lady Daresbury’s constant 
guidance and help been more appreciated than in the Dairy and 
Produce section. 

Once again I must record my sincere thanks to all the Dairy 
staff, who worked so hard and so well to make the week’s work 
pleasant and successful. No Steward could wish for a better 
lieutenant than Mr. R. J* B, Gubbins; Miss Noble and her 
dairymaids are as pleasant to work with as they are to look 
upon, and Mr. Hasted’s services, so kindly granted to us for 
many years now by Lord Daresbury, are invaluable. 

WiLLUM Burkett. 

Grange HUl, 

Bishop Auckland. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBIT, 
MANCHESTER, 1930. 

Duking recent years the provincial AgricnltTiral College for 
the area in which the Show is held has been responsible for 
the principal part of the Education Exhibit. Although there 
in no Agricultural College in either of the counties adjacent 
to Manchester, both Lancashire and Cheshire have well-equipped 
Farm Institutes at Hutton and Reaseheath respectively, and 
the responsibility of staging an exhibit illustrating the work 
of Agricultural Education in the area devolved matSy on these 
two Institutions. Both made full use of the opportunity pro¬ 
vided by the Society for illustrating the scope of the teaching 
and advisory services provided by progressive Education 
Authorities. The more national aspects of Education and 
Research were represented by the exhibits of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station and the KTational Institute of Agricultural 
Botany. 

Cheshire School of AGBiotrLTURE, Reaseheath.— By the 
removal of several bay divisions and the very efficient use of 
coloured drapery, as well as by the arrangement of the exhibits, 
the Cheshire School of Agriculture staged a most attractive 
display occupying almost one side of the Education Pavilion. 

The centre of the stage was occupied by three large panels 
each displaying a number of photographs illustrating respec¬ 
tively the Teaching, Experimental, and Advisory work carried 
out by the Cheshire Education Authority. This formed an 
excellent background for a series of sectional exhibits dealing 
with problems of immediate importance in Dairy Farming, 
Dairying, Poultry-keeping and Horticulture. 

In the Dairy section an interesting exhibit was a series of 
five cheese, each made from equal quantities (200 lb.) of milk 
which had had varying proportions of fat removed. The weight 
of cheese made in each case is shown below:— 


From whole milk 
„ milk with i cream removed 

99 i *7 79 

99 99 99 ^ 99 99 

99 99 99 99 99 


21 

19 

is: 

171 

161 


lb. 


•» 


The butter made from the removed cream was also shown. 
A financial statement set out the comparative returns from 
the sale of cheese and butter in each case. This showed, for 
example, that the removal of half the cream resulted in a loss 
of Is. compared with the whole milk cheese. 

The Reaseheath School of Agriculture has been closely 
identified with the movement for grading Cheshire cheese. 
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Specimens were shown illustrating the chief defects in this 
cheese; the causes of these faults were also indicated. 

In the Dairy Farming section perhaps the most striking 
exhibit was the series of turves illustrating the different habit 
of growth of indigenous and commercial strains of grass, e.g.. 
Perennial Rye Grass and Cocksfoot. 

The work of the Cheshire Authority at Taylor Fold Farm, 
Hyde, is probably unique. By arrangement with the farmer, 
the Reaseheath Staff took over the general supervision of a 
very poor, exposed farm, typical of the milk-selHng farms of 
the industrial area of south-east Lancashire and north-east 
Cheshire. The application of modem methods of grassland 
treatment and stock management has greatly increased both 
the stock-carrying capacity of the grass and the farm profits. 
Some of the more important results were clearly indicated by 
means of diagrams, which brought out, amongst other things, 
the fact that the sale of milk in 1922 realised £891, whereas in 
1929 the sale of milk realised no less than £2,141. 

In that portion of the stand devoted to horticulture, probably 
the most striking exhibit was a turf taken from a lawn treated 
with two heavy spring dressings {4 cwt. per acre) of Sulphate 
of Ammonia with the result that the objectionable plants such 
as clovers, plantains and daisies had completely cfisappeared. 
This esiibit was the more arresting because a turf shown in 
the agricultural section clearly demonstrated that on grassland 
under intensive management, fairly heavy dressings of Sulphate 
of Ammonia (along with lime and phosphates) had not destroyed 
the clover but had produced a weU proportioned herbage of 
clover and grasses. Other exhibits in this section illustrated 
the possibility of pest control by tar distillate washes and the 
effects of different methods of soil sterilisation. 

The growing importance of poultry-keeping was indicated 
by the prominence given to exhibits dealing with this branch 
of agriculture. A series of pathological specimens illustrated 
rtome of the commoner diseases of poultry, such as tuberculosis, 
bumble foot, roup, black head, etc. In the half-size model of 
an intensive rearing house that had proved very successful at 
Reaseheath, special attention was c^ed to the arrangement 
for admitting direct sunlight. A home-made hoover and a 
series of specimens illustrating common faults in eggs were also 
shown in this section. 

RoomAMSTED ExPEiUMBNTAii Statook.— The work of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station is less familial*, and is not 
perhaps of such immediate interest to Northern farmers as to 
those of the South and Midlands. Nevertheless, no national 
education exhibit would be complete without the work of this 
famous centre being represented, and a bay was occupied by 
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an exhibit from Rothamsted. Potatoes are a very important 
crop in the Show area and one of the most valuable exhibits 
illustrated the interaction of Nitrogen and Potash in fertilisers 
for the potato crop. The most successful combination used 
contained approximately equal proportions of Sulphate oi 
Ammonia and Sulphate of Potash. Prominence was given 
to an exhibit illustrating how the cheap nitrogen of the air, 
if fixed in the form of a fertiliser, may be converted into food 
products; 1 cubic foot of air containing approximately 1 oz. 
of nitrogen, is normally capable of providmg for example, | pint 
milk, or 1J oz. of cheese, or 7 oz. oatmeal, or 6 lb. potatoes, or 
10 oz. bread. A very complete series of diagrams, models and 
specimens illustrated the yields from the classical wheat plots, 
where wheat has now been grown for 88 years in succession. 
Other exhibits illustrated the effect of lime on the hay plots 
and of Gall Midges attacking basket willows, a crop of con¬ 
siderable importance in various parts of Lancashire. 

National Instetutb ox Ageicxtltubal Botany, —The work 
of the Institute at the OrmsMrk Potato-testing Station is well 
known to north-country farmers and especially to Lancashire 
potato growers, and the very comprehensive exhibit staged by 
the Institute, occup 3 dng one end of the Education Pavilion, 
provided an excellent opportunity for learning something of 
the Institute’s activities in other directions. In the section of 
the stand devoted to the work of crop improvement an excellent 
model showed the method adopted of laying out field trials of 
cereals on the alternate drill strip system. Whilst this was 
of great interest to those engaged in experimental work farmers 
probably found more attractive the samples, notes, figures and 
diagrams setting out the more important results obtained in 
field trials on varieties of cereals by the application of the 
accurate methods described. 

Unfortunately the greater part of the potato-growing area 
in Lancashire is sohedSed under the Wart Disease Order and 
any method of determining more readily than by field trial 
the immunity or otherwise of new varieties is of great economic 
value. Consequently one of the most interesting exhibits was 
the model illustrating ihe latest method of testing indoors the 
reaction of potatoes to wart disease. In the potato section 
was also shown a series of growing plants illustrating the effect 
of Mosaic Disease and Leaf Boll. 

Although farmers are now generally familiar with the state¬ 
ment of the percentage of germination and purity supplied with 
purchased se^, they do not always appreciate the significance 
of the figures. An opportunity of remedying this defect was 
provided by the worid^ demonstration of the methods in use 
at the ofiScial Seed-testing Station in determining the percentage 
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of purity and germination of seed samples. Other exhibits 
included diagrams showing the results of trials with different 
strains of sugar beet and varieties of spring oats. 

EuGBisrics.—The exhibit of the Eugenics Society consisted 
of tables, and graphs illustrating the main principles of heredity. 

Lais'Cashirb Cototy Hobtiotjltttbal Dbpabtmbnt. —The 
main exhibit of the Lancashire County Council will be described 
later, but the Horticultural Department staged their exhibit 
in one of the bays in the Education Pavilion. Considerable 
space was devoted to tomatoes, a crop of increasing importance 
in the district. Specimens were shown from a variety trial 
that had been carried out in the Blackpool district under ordinary 
commercial conditions. The table setting out the results showed 
that in this experiment Manx Marvel had given the highest 
yield of fruit as well as the best cash returns. The effect of 
soil sterilisation on tomatoes as well as other crops was also 
shown. 

Particularly interesting were the plants staged in connection 
with a trial that had been made for the control of club root in 
cauliflowers by the use of corrosive sublimate. In this experi¬ 
ment, which was carried out near Nelson, part of the soil in the 
cold frame before the seeds were planted was watered with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, at the rate of 1 oz. to 10 gaEons 
of water, applied at the rate of 1 gallon of solution to every 
40 feet of A similar amount of water was applied to the 
control drills. When the seedlings were 1 to IJ inches high 
a further application of corrosive sublimate was given at the rate 
of 1 oz, to 12 gallons of water, which was applied at the rate 
of 1 gallon to 20 feet of drill ,• two further applications were made 
later and a similar solution was poured into the holes when the 
plants were planted out. The results showed that the treatment 
had had a marked effect in reducing loss through dub Boot. 
A very large proportion of the untreated plants were completely 
destroyed and of the survivors a smaller proportion were saleable 
than in the case of the treated crops. 

Other exhibits included specimens of vegetables grown under 
different manurial treatments and a very comprehensive seri^ 
of specimens staged by the Advisory Department of Manchester 
University of the more common diseases of garden crops. 

In connection with this exhibit practical pruning demon¬ 
strations were given daily by the staff from a platform outside 
the pavilion. 

LiLisrcASHiEtE CoTOTY CouncHi STAsro. —The main exhibit 
of the Lancashire County Council was staged alongside the 
Educational Pavilion in a pavilion which is abready well known 
to visitors to the Royal Lancashire Show. 

The pavilion, as usual, was divided into three sections, one 
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illustrating the work of the agricultural department in connection 
with crops and live stock, another the activities of the dairy 
school, and a third dealing with the work of the poultry station. 
In the agricultural section pride of place was given to problems 
of grassland management. The very extensive investigations 
carried out by the department in the improvement of Lanca¬ 
shire grassland was very fuUy illustrated by a series of turves taken 
from experimental plots in various parts of the county. The 
tendency in recent years to emphasize the importance of manage¬ 
ment rather than manurial treatment was well brought out in 
this display. One of the most striking exhibits was a section 
of soil taken from a field at the County Council Farm, which 
was mole drained in 1926. This clearly showed the persistence 
of the aperture left by the mole drain after years. The 
fundamental importance of lime on Lancashire soils was very 
strikingly brought out m the grassland exhibit. 

By means of charts and exhibits a picturesque and compre¬ 
hensive view was given of the principal factors concerned in 
the profitable production of milk and pork. In this section 
again, full use was made of the information gained from experi¬ 
ments that have been carried out during recent years at the 
Coimty Farm. 

Full advantage was taken of the opportunity the Stand 
provided for briogmg to the notice of the farming community 
the recent developments in agricultural educational work in 
the county, particularly with regard to the advisory service 
provided. A coloured map clearly indicated the agricultural 
organiser to whom a farmer living in any particular district 
in the comity should apply for assistance. A most attractive 
panel of photographs effectively illustrated the work at the 
County Council Farm. 

Although the season of the year prevented any extensive 
display of arable crops, a considerable proportion of the agri¬ 
cultural section was occupied by exhibits staged by the Advisoiy 
Offioers in Plant Pathology of Manchester University, which 
dealt mainly vrith the pests and diseases of arable crops, par¬ 
ticularly those of special interest to farmers in the northern 
counties. 

In the dairy section, besides the usual display of butter and 
cheese made by the students at the County Dairy School, there 
were a number of exhibits illustrating points of special interest 
in dairy management, including an illustration of the Reductase 
test for the presence of gas-producing organisms in milk. Of 
special interest were the samples of ripe Stilton cheese (very 
uncommon at the time of the year the Show was held) which 
were put up in attractive jars. 

In the poultry section, besides the display of eggs and dressed 
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poultry, and an exhibit illustrating the egg-lajing trials, a source 
of great interest were the trussed Chinese goslhigs of from 10 
to 12 weeks old. It was stated that compared with the better- 
known Embden the Chinese gosling has no yellow fat, and has 
a very ‘‘gamey’’ flavour. This department also organised 
daily demonstrations in trussing which were given on a platform 
adjoining the pavilion. 

J. J. Gebbn. 

Education Department, 

County Offieoa, Preston. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
aiANCHESTER SHOW, 1930. 

Thebu were 3(3 competitive exhibits, and 33 non-competitive, 
which is an increase on last year’s show. 

The Exhibition was an improvement on that of 1929, and 
the Stewards, Lord Hastings and Mr. A. D. C. Le Sueur, are 
to be congratulated on the result of their hard work, but 
they still deserve more support and it is hoped that in future 
years there will be an increased number of entries. Many people 
do not realise the amount of work which falls on the Stewards 
in connection with the Forestry Exhibition. The number of 
visitors to the Section and the questions asked are proof that 
the public is keenly interested. 

In their different ways credit is due to all the Exhibitors, 
but the Marquis Camden and Sir George Courthope and their 
Staffs deserve special mention for their very interesting and 
instructive exhibits. JLfOrd Camden, who was awarded the Gold 
Medal for the best general collection, is much to be congratu¬ 
lated, the specimens and photographs showing the development 
of chestnut underwood being most instructive. It may not 
be generally realised that to be eligible for the Gold Medal the 
exhibit must contain material both inside and outside the 
Pavilion. 

Silver and Bronze Medals were offered in each Class as First 
and Second Prizes. 

In Class 1, for Boards of Oak, Elm, Ash and Beech Timber 
the first prize was won by the Lowther Estates, Ltd., whose 
boards were very well sawn. Lord Camden was second. 

In Class 2, for Boards of Larch, Spruce and Soots Pine Tim¬ 
ber Lord Camden was first, with the Lowther Estates, Ltd., 
second. 
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In Class 3, for Boards of any other Hard Wood or Broad¬ 
leaved Timber the first prize went to the Lowther Estates, Ltd., 
the Birch and Sycamore being excellent specimens. The Earl 
of Powis gained second prize. 

Class 4, for Boards of any other Coniferous Timber flbrst prize 
was won by the Earl of Powis, with a very fine and varied col¬ 
lection. Lord Powis also showed excellent boards in other 
classes, but unfortunately they did not comply with the 
regulations. 

Glass 6. No entry. 

In Class 6 , for Oak Field Gate for farm use, cost not to exceed 
40a., the first prize was won by Lord Camden, with the Chats- 
worth Estates Co. second. 

In Class 7, for Field Gate for farm use, cost not to exceed 
35s., first was also won by Lord Camden, with the Chatsworth 
Estates Co. second. 

In Class 8 , for Field Gate of Rent or Cleft Timber, cost not 
to exceed 25s., there was only one entry, Lord Camden’s, who 
was awarded a Bronze Medal. 

In Class 9, for Hunting Gate or Wicket, Lord Camden was 
first with an excellent gate, and the Chatsworth Estates Co* 
second. 

In the Gate Classes there were 12 entries. The winning gates 
were excellent, though possibly some people may prefer other 
types of fasteners. 

In Class 10, for Tree Guards, only 3 entries were made, the 
Chatsworth Estates Co. being the winner, with Lord Camden 
second. If rabbits were plentiful, probably some of the guards 
would require attention after they had been up a little time. 

In Class 11, for length of Fencing of Home Grown Wood, 
Lord Camden was first and the Chatsworth Estates Co. second. 
For their purpose both were good types of fence. 

Classes 12 and 13. No entries. 

NoN-Co3vtrETnTVB Exhibits. There were a number of these, 
which made a very interesting and instructive collection. To 
mention some of them:— 

The Foeestbx Commissioh with models showing planting 
on peat and fixing sand, to be followed by planting Maritime 
Pines. 

The Bbitish Wood Pbbsbeving Associatioh with speci¬ 
mens showing depth of penetration of creosote. 

The Royal Aobioulttjeal College, Oiebhoestbb, with 
an exhibit &om the College experimental plots showing the rate 
of growth of various species of forest trees. 

The Fobest Tree Nuesebibs with a well-arranged exhibit, 
including a plan showing lay-out of an estate for Forest Sport 
and Amenity, which attracted much attention. 
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A Silver Medal was awarded to each of the above-mentioned 
exhibits, which were all well worth stud 3 dng. 

There were 2 exhibits from Private Estates, both of which 
were excellent in every way. That of Lord Camden has already 
been mentioned. Colonel Sir George Conrthope’s exhibit illus¬ 
trated the conversion of home-grown timber and the manu¬ 
facture in estate workshops of Nicies required on the estate. 

In the Demonstrations, all of which attracted much atten¬ 
tion, Wilfred Barker & Son showed the rending of Oak for Basket 
and Hoop manufacture, J. Pearson showed the making of Clog 
Soles from native timber, T. L. Smith & Co, demonstrated with 
their well-known Portable Cross-cut Saw, and George Walker 
had a working exhibit showing the making of Field Gates, 
Fencing, etc., of Cleft Oak; he also showed an excellent hinge 
called "‘The Quom Adjustable Gate Hinge,” which appeared 
to make the adjusting of sagging gates an easier matter than 
it is now. 

R. Bibchbnouqh. 

Estate Office, 

Chevenmg, 

Sevonoaks. 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS AND NURSERIES 
COMPETITION, 1930. 

The Plantations and KTurseries Competition was this year con¬ 
fined to the counties of Cornwall, Devon and Somerset. There 
are many famous estates in this area, and it is to be regretted 
that entries were small, only thirty being made from seven 
estates. This paucity of entries was practically entirely due 
to the severe gales of recent years, which have strewn the country 
with fallen timber and wrecked many first-class plantations. 

An outstanding point throughout was the fact that nearly 
all the young plantations entered were Corsican pine, Douglas 
fir or Japanese larch, and we are therefore of opmion that it is 
time that Class lY, the so-called exotics,” should be revised, 
and these species which now seem to form the bulk of our conifer 
plantings placed in the same class as Scots pine, Norway spruce 
and European larch. 

As a general rule there was a distinct tendency towards 
underthinning, and several woods were seen in which the 
crop had been practically ruined owing to this reason. In 
others it had been carried out too late, with the result that 
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extensive “ mnd blow had taken place. Some owners do 
not realise that the wide thinning now advocated in larch 
for example must be a process continuous from the beginning 
and that a heavy jBrst thinning caimot be carried out with safety 
on crops over 25 years of age. The reason given for delay was 
usually lack of demand for thinnings, but this cannot be a 
reasonable excuse foj mining the whole crop. There seemed 
to be a lack of knowledge regarding the economic possibilities 
of timber, especially ash, which appears to grow extremely well 
in many places and could do the same in far more. The price 
of good quality ash will stand almost any railway rate and still 
leave a good profit. Another outstanding example was a fine 
sycamore butt suitable for high quality rollers which had been 
cut up into short lengths for firewood as “ no market could be 
found for it.” This butt could have been sent to Lancashire at 
an excellent price. On the other hand, two estates were visited 
where everything was either sold or utilised, and for which no 
market seemed to be too far away, provided there was any 
profit, however small, to be made. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that in these days of foreign competition a forester 
must learn to sell his timber as well as grow it, and if the market 
will not come to him he must go to the market. 

Generally speaking, species had been carefully chosen and 
few bad mistakes were seen. The outstandmg one was a strong 
clay planted with Scots pine, which was naturally a complete 
failure. 

In most cases we were glad to notice that definite effort was 
being made to re-stock felled areas and in fact on aU estates 
entered for competition as a unit, war felling had been caught 
up. We, however, pointed out in one or two places that it 
would have been better to get aU old woods into good condition 
before proceeding to make new ones. 

We are of opinion also that owners in the south-west of 
England should consider the merits of hardwoods more care¬ 
fully before plunging into wholesale conifer planting. We saw 
excellent sites for ash, sycamore, Spanish chestnut and poplar 
occupied by young oonffers, the financial success of which in 
such places can never hope to be as good as those of good quality 
broad-leaved species, with comparatively small plantations. 
In places such as these, f^ from consuming centres, a high price 
per cubic foot is an absolute necessity for financial success. 

Landowners and their agents in certain cases did not seem 
to have studied the schediSe carefully enough, as more than 
one plantation was entered in a class for which it was too young, 
the age having been calculated as the age of the tree instead of 
as from the date of planting out. 

Very little disease was seen, but we were informed that 
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trouble with Honey fungus had been experienced on areas 
planted with Corsican pine after hardwoods. On one estate 
Sitka spruce had been found so liable to root rot that its plantmg 
was being discontinued. 

Ghermes cocleyi appeared to be epidemic in practically all 
young green Douglas fir plantations, and there seemed to be a 
general opinion that it checks growth to a definite extent. Its 
absence on the leaser River variety was, nowever, particularly 
noticeable. 

We were fortunate in having good weather and largely 
owing to this fact were able to work to our time-table almost 
to the minute, and in this we were largely helped by the assist¬ 
ance of the landowners whose woods we were inspecting, their 
agents and their foresters. For the kindness and hospitality 
shown to us by all of them we owe our grateful thanks. We 
were much struck by the keenness and interest shown by the 
majority of owners who, in several cases, came round with us 
in person, thus contributing in no small measure to the success 
of a very interesting and enjoyable tour. 

AWARDS. 

Class I. Hardwoods intend^ for final crop, 

(tf) Plantations aged from 10 to 25 years. 

The Silver Medal in this class was awarded to the Dartington 
Hall Estate, Totnes, for a block of ash 14 years old (Chacegrove 
wood) planted at 4 feet by 4 feet on a fresh loam. These poles are 
making excellent growth. They are now about 30 feet in height 
and have been thinned and Mnd pruned. Further thinning 
will be necessary in the next few years and underplanting with 
beech is suggest as a protection against soil deterioration add 
also to keep the stems clean and from “ bark bindwhich 
occasionally happens when excessive light is suddenly let into 
a plantation of this kind by thinning. The best poles at present 
contain about 1^ cubic feet of timber. An interesting point 
about this plantation is the ground flora, which consists of a 
thick carpet of wood garlic long considered a reliable soil 
indicator for this species. 

(6) Plantations over 25 years. 

In this class Earl Poulett was awarded the Silver Medal for 
a really first-class block of pure Ash 65 years of age at Warren Hill 
on the Hinton St. George Estate, Grewkeme. The trees averaged 
25 feet apart and many were over 70 feet in height with a clean 
run up the butt of 25 feet and over. Several trees girthed 
IGJ ins. Q.G. at breast height and the average content would 
appear to be about 20 feet per tree with several up to 40 cubic 
feet, all first-class timber. Aspect north-east. Soil, fresh loam. 
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The ground cover consists of high laurek and other shrubs with 
a certain amount of self-sown sycamore. This block is now at 
its best and steps should be taken for a total clearance in the 
next few years. It was stated that the block was believed to 
be naturally regenerated. If such is the case it would be difficult 
to find a better proof of the superiority of a regenerated hard¬ 
wood over one that has been artificially established, 

CONIKBBS. 

Ci^s II. Sta^e A, (10 to 20 years.) 

Silver Medal awarded to Sir Itencis Dyke Acland, Killerton, 
Exeter, for a 6-aore block (Sprydon) of Japanese and European 
larch aged 10 years on which we have no comment to make. 

Bronze Medal not awarded. 

Class n. Stage B, Conifers over 20 years. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. Alexander F. Luttrdl, 
Dunster Castle, for “ Hatswood,” a very uniform stand of Corsican 
pine 20 years of age. Planting was done with 1 year 2 year trans¬ 
plants on rough coppice land the ground flora of which was chiefly 
bilberry. Height at present about 35 feet. Breast high Q.G. 
3 ins. with about 1,250 trees per acre. An excellent example 
of a species which is difficult to rake in any case being success¬ 
fully utilised for stocking a poor soil exhiWting barren rock in 
numerous places. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to Mr. LuttreU for 130 
Acre Wood ” which consists chiefly of Corsican pine with 
some Scots, larch, and Douglas fir at the lower end. The stand 
is about 23 years old, is extremely even and is being very 
carefully thinned. At present the crop appears to average 
about 900 trees per acre and 2} cubic feet per tree. The planta¬ 
tion occupies the side of a hill previously covered by furze, 
heather and scrub oak. 

Class III. Mixed woods. Stage A. (10 to 20 years.) 

No entry. 

Stage B, (Over 20 years.) 

In this class the Silver Medal was not awarded, no planta¬ 
tion being up to the necessary standard. The Bronze Medal 
was, however, awarded to the Tregothnan estate of the 
Viscount Falmouth for a block of weU-grown larch and ash 22 
years planted. The soil appeared thoroughly suited to the 
mixture and could have stood rather more a^, the poles of 
which were of prime quality. It should, however, have been 
thinned several years ago and trouble from wind may be antici¬ 
pated when the operation takes place* 
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Class IV. Exotic species. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. Alexander Luttrell 
for an area of Sitka spruce and Douglas fir planted pure in 
two adjoining blocks. The Sitka spruce is on an old orchard 
site, the soil being a dark loam, and is probably the finest crop 
of its kind in the country. The measurements in 1927-8 
(Forestry Commission Sample Plot No. 41) were as follows:— 

Age Height Q.G. Stems per acre Vol. per acre 

18 47 ft. 42 in. 906. 2,780 cubic feet. 

The Douglas fir planted on a similar soil after potatoes is 
an excellent crop, but not to be compared with the spruce. 
Forestry Commission measurements 1927-8 (Sample plot No. 
42) are as follows :— 

Age Height Q.G. Stems per acre Vol. per acre 

18 37 ft. 4 in. 992 1,780 cubic feet. 

This entry was also awarded the special medal given by the 
Royal Englidi Arboricultural Society for the best plantation. 
In both cases height and girth increment are satisfactory and 
thoroughly typical of first quality crops. 

Sir Francis Acland was awarded the Bronze Medal for a 
5 acre block of Corsican pine (6 years) planted 5J feet by 6J feet 
iaquincunx. Planting 2 year 1 year, 12 inches high. No check 
whatsoever. The length of the annual growth in the last 4 
years is as follows :—22 in.—^24 in.—^24 in,—28 in. The crop 
is about 11 feet high, extremely level and with no gaps worth 
mentioning. 

Mention should also be made of the excellent block of Tstiga 
Albertiana seen on the Dunster Castle estate planted 4 x 4 at 
a cost of only £3 per acre and now about 65 feet high. 

Class V. Coppice Woods. No entry. 

Class VI. Estate Nurseries. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to the Dartington Hall estates 
for Broad Lears numery near Totnes. This nursery is two acres 
in extent on a limestone shale formation. The aspect is south¬ 
west. It is in excellent condition and fuUy stocked. There 
was evidence of damage by drought to spruce, as might be 
anticipated on this soil and aspect. Shading is carried out by 
hop netting on fram^ and a system of irrigation being installed 
which should prevent future trouble. The nursery is well laid 
out, extremely well kept and the stock book can only be described 
as a model of its kind. 

Glass VIE. Best rmnaged woodland estate. 

We had no hesitation in awarding the Gold Medal to the 
Fortescue Estates Company, Castle Hill, Barnstaple, This 
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estate is situated on undulating land which varies in altitude 
from 880 feet to 225 feet. The soil for the most part is a well- 
drained loam over shale, working down to a stijff blue clay in 
the lower part of the estate. Road and railway facilities are 
excellent. Rainfall is approximately 40 inches per annum. 

The total area of woodland is about 1,000 acres consisting 
largely of conifers with some oak, ash and beech. 

The chief species now being planted are Douglas fir, Norway 
spruce, Corsican pine and Japanese larch, also some beech and 
ash. Japanese larch is at present far more promising than the 
European variety. 

The nursery extends to over 4 acres, is well situated and 
very well kept, but owing to the liability of the soil to “ cake 
no seedlings are raised, these being bought and grown on. 

A working plan for the woodland was drawn up by the late 
Dr. W. R. Eisher in 1905, and this was followed fairly closely 
until the War, during which a very large acreage was cleared. 
This area has now been replanted. The woodland records are 
extraordinarily complete. All woods felled for revenue are 
replanted, these averaging some 10 acres per annum over a 
period of 30 years. 

All timber is converted at home partly for estate use and 
partly for sale, the average amount of round timber brought 
to the mill being about 14,000 cubic feet per annum. The plant 
consists of an automatic rack bench with a 5-foot inserted tooth 
saw and two auxiliary benches worked off a 30 h.p. turbine. A 
band saw for cutting felloes, etc., has been recently added. 
Creosoting is carried out in a hot seeping tank taking a charge 
of 200 cubic feet. 

The department employs a forester and twenty-eight men, 
and the financial results show very clearly the ^vantage of 
home conversion on an estate of this size. The ornamental 
woodland is well kept and a distinct asset to the estate as a 
whole. An outstandLag feature of this estate is the great number 
of giant Douglas fir in YoUacombe wood, originally planted with 
spruce which they have long since outstripped. These trees 
called by Dr. Eisher Psevdotsuga taasifolia var. glauca appear to 
be var. Caesia (Eraser River). 

They were planted about 65 years ago and many of the 
trees are now well over 100 feet high with a Q.G,b.h. of about 
25 inches and several are over 1^ feet in height with a Q,G.b.h. 
of 28 inches. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. A. M. WiDiams, 
Werrington Hall, Zjaunceston. Management has been carried 
out by the owner himself since 1920, and with a defimte scheme 
of replanting all war fellings have now been made good. The 
plantations are interesting and there is a partioularly good spruce 
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block on clay loam 16 years of age in which are poles 45 feet 
high giving a Q.6. of 4 ins. Kie estate does its own conversion 
and moreover possesses an excellent pressure ” creosoting 
plant taking a charge of 200 cubic feet. Cattle boxes of estate- 
grown spruce creosoted and erected in 1905 are stOl in excellent 
condition. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Hinton St. George 
estate, the property of Earl Poulett. 

A. D. C. Le Stjeto) 


I 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARD AND FRUIT PLANTATIONS 
COMPETITION, 1930. 

(Eesiricted to an area comprising the Counties of Hereford, 
Worcester, Gkmcester, Warwick and Shropshire. AU ortAards 
and plantations must have been in the occupation of the 
Exhibitor for at least two years before the date of entry.) 

AWAEDS AS PER CLASSES IN SCHEDULE. 

Ola&s 1.—For the best managed orchard or orchards of fruit 
trees planted not less than eight years on grass, being 
not less than 1 acre and not more than 8 acres. 

First Prise (Silver Medd): Cebert Geo. Bicketts, Gamage Hall, 
Dymock. 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal): Thos. H. Brookes, Old Hall Farm, 
CJckingtoii, near Oh^tenham, 

Beserve: H. W. Biddlecombe, Prestberries Farm, Hartpury, 
Gloucester. 

V.H.O.: Harold J. Phelps, Tibberton, near Gloucester, 

CliASS 2. —For the best managed orchard or orchards of fruit 
trees planted not less than 8 years on grass, being over 
8 acres. 

First Prize (Stiver Medal): Hilltop Fruit Farm, Ledbury. 
Second Prize (Bronze Medal) : Harold J. Phelps, Tibberton, near 
Gloucester. 

Beserve: F. Paget Horbuiy, Sherridge, Malvern. 

H.O.; Capt. Eric Gordon Hutton, Wintbill Farm, Cradley, 
Malvern. 

Class 3.—For the best managed cultivated plantation in bear¬ 
ing, to include any kind of fruit planted not less than 
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8 years, being not less than 1 acre and not more than 
3 acres. 

First Prize (Silver Medal): Capt. Erie Gordon Hutton, WmthiU 
Farm, CJradley, Malvern. 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal): Eardiston Farming Co. (1919), 
Ltd., Stocli^on, Worcester. 

Reserve: J. C. Alpass, Te Hongi, Longford, Gloucester. 

Class 4.—For the best managed cultivated plantation in bear¬ 
ing, to include any kind of fruit planted not less than 
8 years, being over 3 acres. 

First Prize (Silver Medal): Overbury Orchards, Kemerton, near 
Tewkesbury. 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal): Capt. Eric Gordon Hutton, 
Winthill Farm, Cradley, MjSblvem. 

Reserve: Hilltop Fruit Farm, Ledbury. 

: F. Paget Norbuiy, Sherridge, Malvern. 

B.O. : H. B. Pollard, 40 Green Hill, Evesham. 

In Classes 3 and 4 the intercropping of vegetables did not 

disqualify. 

Class 5.—For the best managed orchard or orchards planted 
not less than 8 years, being not less than 3 acres, com¬ 
posed wholly or mainly of Cider varieties of Apples and/or 
Perry Pears. 

First Prize (Silver Medal): Barold J. Phelps, Tibberton, near 
GloucestOT. 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal): Herbert ECawkins, Brookthoipe 
Court, Gloucester. 

Reserve: Gebert Geo. Bicketts, Gamage Hall, Dymock. 

Class 6.—For the best managed orchard or plantation of fruit 
trees, planted since November, 1921, being not less than 
2 acres. 

(а) Bush Fruit only. 

First Prize (Silver Medal): Humphrey T. Nott, Kyrewood, 
Tenbury. 

Secoivd Prize (Bronze Medal): Eardiston Farimug Co. (1919), 
Ltd., Stoo^on, Worcester* 

(б) Mainly Tree Fruits. 

First Prize (Silver Medal): Overbury Orchards, Kemerton, near 
Tewkesbury. 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal): Wilham Henry Cleaver, Emscote, 
Warwick. 

Reserve: F. Paget Norbury, Sherridge, Malvern. 

V.H,0.: Qyril Vint, Home Fruit Farm, Brakes Broughton, 
Per^ore. 

Class 7.—For the best managed plantation of Strawberries of 
aaiy age, being not less than 1 acre. 

First Prize (SUver Medal): Capt. Eric Gordon Hutton, WintluJl 
Farm, Omdley, Malvern. 

Second Prize (Bronze Medal) : Misses M. A. and B. H. Pewtress, 
Tillington Fruit Farm, near Hereford. 
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Rebe) ve : F. Paget Norbury, Sherridge, Malvern. 

H 0. : Overbury Orchards, Kemerton, near Tewkesbury. 

Class 8. —-Por the best managed orchard or orchards composed 
wholly or mainly of Plum, Cherry or Damson trees on 
grass, being not less than 2 acres. 

Fir^t Prize {Silver Medal): Hilltop Fruit Farm, Ledbury. 
Second Prize (Brorize Medal): F. Paget Norbury, Shenidge, 
Malvern. 

Xoie.—The Special Medal offered by the Society for the 
entry receiving highest number of points was awarded to Capt. 
Eric" Gordon Hutton, Winthill Farm, Cradley, Malvern. 

Judging commenced on the afternoon of Sunday, June 15, 
and terminated on the morning of Friday, June 20. 

The entries numbered 55 from 30 Holdings, of which 14 
were in Worcester, 10 in Gloucester, 3 in Hereford, and 3 in 
Warwick. There were no entries from Shropshire. Pour entries 
were scratched at the last moment so that the number of entries 
actually judged in the field was 51. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

iNTEODTJCnOlT. 

The standard of performance required to get full marks was 
set very high. Prom the point of view of the judges, there were 
two main issues to be considered: first the probable net return 
from the entry over a period of years, and secondly, the price 
per acre that the entry would fetch if sold as a plantation or 
orchard as part of a going concern. Thus vigour and productive¬ 
ness and the various management factors such as pruning and 
control of disease, etc., were regarded in their relation to present 
and future crops, and marks were taken off for neglect in these 
matters regardless of the general nature of the holding. 

Another thing to be said in connection with this year s 
competition is that the incidence of caterpillar pests has been 
unusually high throughout the district, and that grass has been 
unusually difficult to keep under control. 

System of Plaothtg. 

1. Apples and Plums ,—We found in the course of the com¬ 
petition a good deal of evidence in support of the idea that apples 
and plums should not be interplanted. 

In the first place, with regard to manuring, it would appear 
that the requirements of apples and plums differ in this respect. 

In the second place, with regard to spraying, differential 
treatment is frequently required not only in the kind and 
strength of the spray used but also in the times of application. 

Thirdly, in the matter of land cultivations, it is very often 
the case when apples md plums are interplant^ that the apples 
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need grassing down to check excessive growth, while the plums 
would benefit from continued cultivations. 

2. Apples and Bush Fruits .—^Here again, we consider that 
the same arguments against interplanting apply as in the case 
of apples and plums. In the case of black currants, for instance, 
if these are to be well grown they must be manured regularly 
and heavily with bulky organic manures, mainly nitrogenous 
in nature, a manuring programme which cannot be said to be 
ideal for successful apple culture. 

In the matter of spraying again, we found a case of apples 
interplanted with black currants, variety Edina, where it had 
been impossible to give the early Lime Sulphur spraying to the 
apple trees for control of Scab because of the damage that would 
have been done to the tender leaf of the Edina black currant. 
This argument applies equally weU in the case of the sulphur- 
shy varieties of gooseberries. We found also a case of red 
currants under bush apple trees where the cropping of the reds 
was alleged to have been seriously affected by the winter spraying 
of tar-oil given to the trees. 

Lastly, different requirements of apples and bush fruits 
in the matter of cultivations do not need stressing. We foimd 
ample evidence to show that some growers of bush apple trees 
on dwarfing stocks are grubbing the bottom fruits in the planta¬ 
tions in order to experiment with sod-mulching and green manur¬ 
ing, and, where this was not the case, some advocates of clean 
cultivations were anxious to get rid of their under fruits in 
order to admit of tractor cultivations. 

Pruning and Shape op Trees. 

With few exceptions, there appeared to be little systematic 
pruning carried out at the present time. Most of the trees, 
especially apples, were carrying too many mam ”leader” 
branches from the point of view of spraying and fruit-thinning. 

General Vigour and Productiveness. 

On the whole, plums appeared to be more vigorous and 
productive than apples. Thk may have been due to the fact 
that apple trees were in most oases showing more damage from 
caterpillar than plums, and partly it may have been due to 
the fact that, in general, the management of apples seemed 
to be less efficient than the management of plums. But the 
main reason for the difference seemed to us to lie in the fact 
that plums seem to proi^r naturally over a greater part of the 
district we visited. 

Eeebdom erom Pests and Diseases, 

We found a large amount of insect damage throughout the 
area, especially caterpillar. This was in pla<^ so severe as to 
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destroy this season’s crop and probably next season’s crop also, 
and, in the case of young trees, to cripple them badly. With 
regard to this it seemed to us that altogether too much reliance 
had been placed by growers on the effectiveness of tar-oil sprays 
in killing the eggs of the winter moth. It has been calculated 
that not much more than 50 per cent, of the eggs of the winter 
moth were killed last winter by the tar-oil washes, although of 
course the percentage kill of vapourer moth, aphis, and sucker 
eggs was, generally speaking, entirely satisfactory. A most 
valuable demonstration in the value of grease-bands in reducing 
the damage from winter moth caterpiUar was shown us on a 
farm in Warwickshire, where Mr. Nash, the horticultural advisory 
officer for the County, had carried out a demonstration. 

With regard to other insect pests, we found comparatively 
little damage from apple and plum aphis, apple sucker, or 
vapourer moth, a fact which testifies to the revolution effected 
durmg the last ten years in the control of these pests by tar-oil 
washes. Apple Sa^y was epidemic in all the areas visited, 
and it was clear that this pest is rapidly spreading. Woolly 
aphis was common. We did not see much capsid bug damage, 
and found very little strawberry aphis. With regard to fungus 
diseases, apple scab was not very apparent, though in one or 
two places it looked as though it would soon be spreading where 
trees had not been sprayed- In some plaxses apple mildew was 
bad and appeared to be actually checking the growth of the 
trees. On the whole, it seemed to us that spraying was not 
being carried out in an efficient manner. This was in most 
cases due, in our opinion, to lack of efficient spraying plant. 
Throughout the competition, good spraying is reflected in the 
marks. 


Lam) Cultivation. 

On the whole, cultivations were good. We were impressed 
by the good work done by tractors especially when worked 
in conjunction with disc harrows where the nature of the soil 
permitted. 


Gbass Management. 

The practice of applying Basic Slag to grass orchards seemed 
to be common and in general a very good type of herbage pre¬ 
vailed. This was coarser than is found for instance in the grass 
orchards of East Kent, but the difference is due to the high 
rainfall of the West Midlands, and to the fact that so much 
of the grazing there is done by cattle. This year in most 
orchards the grass had got beyond control, and this gave the 
impression that they had been understocked. 
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Selectiok os Varieties. 

Apples, —3^Iany orchards contained varieties irhich in our 
opinion cannot be considered as of much commercial value, 
e.g., Gascoyne’s Scarlet and Court Pendu Plat. Whilst realising 
that such varieties have still a certain standing in local markets, 
we could not help thinking that the number of varieties shoidd 
be limited to those of proved commercial merit. 

Plums .—^The varieties were mainly Victoria, Pershore, 
Early Eivers and Pershore Purple. 

Cherries .—In our opinion many varieties commonly found 
such as Mumford and Black Oliver might be profitably replaced 
by such varieties as Napoleon, Roundel and Turk. 

Bloch Currants .—Mostly Baldwin, of which a very good 
selection appears to be grown in this area. 

Strawberries .—-We were much impressed by the vigour of 
the Paxton plants shown in this competition. 

Protection os Trees. 

The prevailing custom in the West Midlands of stocking 
grass orchards with cattle has led, in this area, to a careful 
study of the subject of the protection of the tree from damage 
by cattle. We saw many types of tree-guards, varying in cost 
from 2s. to Is. M. each. The most popular form of stake 
consisted of ordinary 2-in. quartering, either tarred or pitched, 
firmly fixed in the ground. The tree was usually fastened to 
this stake by means of a piece of old rubber hose-pipe. The 
tree-guard most commonly seen consisted of about a yard of 
1-in. rabbit wire, 16 or 18 gauge, 6 ft. high. This was usually 
attached to the stake, and as an additional precaution, strands 
of barbed wire were often fastened to the outside of the guard, 
either vertically or in spiral ooUs. The obvious disadvanta^ 
of these tree-guards is that once the guard is in position, it is 
difficult if not impossible to remove lie guard for the purpose 
of cleaning up the stem of the tree or for attaching a grease-band. 

The “Walker Tree Guard” which appears to have been 
introduced in the neighbourhood of Gloucester some years ago, 
was so made as to allow the guard to be opened. In this case 
a long wire pin held the two edges of the tree-guard together, 
and could be taken out when necessary. 

We saw very few of this form of guard, but a cheaj^r and 
simpler form known as the Gloucester County Council Tree 
Guard is now being widely used, and this deserves special men¬ 
tion. In this guard one edge of the wire is fastened to the 
stake by means of two or more wire staples. These are not 
driven home, but project about f in. The other edge of the 
wire is then brought round the tree, hooked over the staples, 
and secured by passing a nail or stick through each of the staples. 
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These guards can be easily opened and closed. We undeistand 
that Hollingsworth, the Agricultural Organiser for Gloucester¬ 
shire, has been instrumental in bringing this tree-guard to the 
notice of many growers in Gloucestershire. 

ClDEB AKD PeEBY ObGHABDS. 

In the special class for cider and perry orchards, there were 
sis entries. In general the orchards were fairly well cared for, 
though the crops were disappointing. We formed the opinion 
that grease-banding should be more generally carried out to 
prevent caterpillar damage, a pest winch probably ruined the 
crop this year in a great number of orchards. Again, in the 
case of such profitable varieties as Kingston Black, a little more 
car^ in the pruning and spraying might help to keep down 
canker and secure more reg^ar crops. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, we wish to tender our hearty thanks to all 
who entertained us on our travels, and in particular to Colonel 
and Mrs. E. V. V, Wheeler, and to Mr. and Mrs. E. Paget Norbury. 
We are also most grateful to Mr. E. C. Boughton of the N.P.U. 
Headquarters for arranging the route, and to the following 
gentlemen for invaluable help in finding the way from one 
entry to another:— 

Mr. G. H. Nash, Horticultural Superintendent, Warwickshire. 
Mr. R. C. Gaut, County Agricultural Organiser, Worcestershire. 
Mr. G. H. Hollingsworth, County Agricultural Organiser, Glos. 
Mr, J. Coombs, Horticultural Instructor, Glos. 

Mr. A, J. Manning, Horticultural Supermtendent, Hereford. 


N. B. BAGENAIi) 
S. W. Mount j 


Judges. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

Royal AoEicui/niEAL Hall, Islinoton, London, N., 

On WEDNESDA 7, December 10, 1930, of 2.30 p.m, 
Kembeisliip. 

1. The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the following changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 11, 1929:—^24 new Governors 
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(including 5 transferred from the list of Members under Bye¬ 
law 9), and 458 new Members have joined the Society, and 
1 Governor and 6 Members have been re-instated under Bye¬ 
law 14: whilst the deaths of o Life Governors, 10 Governors, 
78 Life Members, and 222 Members have been reported. 12 Life 
Members and 13 Members have been struck off the books under 
Bye-law 12, owing to absence of addresses; 1 Governor and 
150 Members under Bye-law 13, for arrears of subscription; 
3 Governors and 367 Annual Members have resigned. 

2. It is with regret that the Council have to record the 
passing, since their last Report, of four of their number—^the 
Earl of Coventry, Sir Edward Curre, Bart., Mr. James Falconer, 
and Colonel Abel Hemy Smith. 

3. By the death of the Earl of Coventry the Society, early 
this year, lost one of its oldest supporters. Lord Coventry 
was born on May 9, 1838, the day on which the R.A.S.E., as the 
** English Agricultural Society,” came into existence, and he had 
been associated with it for the long period of 67 years, during 
45 of which he served as a member of its Governing Body. He 
filled the Presidential Chair in 1899, in which year the Annual 
Show took place at Maidstone ; and, at the time of his death, 
his lordship was a Trustee of the Society. By show-goers he 
win be remembered as a breeder and consistent exhibitor in the 
classes for Hereford cattle. 

4. Sir Edward Curre became a Member in 1888, and in 
1917 was elected by the Monmouthshire Members to represent 
them on the Society’s Governing Body. He remained a Coun¬ 
cillor until his decease. 

5. Mr. James Falconer joined the Society in 1903, and in 
December, 1905, was elected to the Council as the representative 
of the Division of Hampshire to fill a vacancy caused by the 
appointment of the late Earl of Northbrook as a Vice-President. 
Mr, Falconer served as a Member of the Chemical and Imple¬ 
ment Committees, in the proceedings of both of which he always 
evinced the closest interest. 

6. Colonel Abel Henry Smith, who was present at the Council 
meeting on November 6, was fatally injured in the hunting 
field on November 10. He joined the Society in 1906, and 
had served on the Council smce 1928 as the representative of 
the Division of Hertfordshire. 

7. On November 10 the Society sustained another loss in 
the sudden death of their Editor, Mr. Charles J. B. Macdonald, 
who also had been present at the last Council meeting. Mr. 
Macdonald, who was well known to many Members of the 
Society, was a practical farmer, an eminent Agricultural Journ¬ 
alist, and for many years occupied the position of Agricultural 
Correspondent of The Times, In 1923 he was dected an 
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honorary Life Governor of the Society in recognition of his 
services to Agriculture. 

8. Amongsst other Governors and Members whose loss by 
death the Society has to deplore are the Duke of Grafton, 
the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., the Earl of Balfour, K.G., 
O.M., the Earl of Buckinghamshire, the Countess of Coventry, 
the Earl of Kintore, the Earl of Radnor, the Earl of Sefton, 
G.C.V.O., Viscount Clifden, Viscount Gladstone, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Lord Brotherton, Lord Dewar, Lord Hatherton, 
Lord Ernest J. Seymour, the Hon. Edward G. Strutt, C.H., 
Sir George difford, Bart., Colonel Sir Charles R. Forbes- 
Leith, Bart., Sir Francis V. Forster, Bart., Sir William Gordon- 
Oumming, Bart., Sir David Wilson, Bart., Major-Greneral Sir 
Harold Tagart, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., Mr. A. T. H. Barnes, 
Mr. E. Edmund Barnes, Mr. T. Losco Bradley, Colonel Reginald 
Chandos-Pole, Mr. A. W. Cobbold, Major P. G. Craigie, C.B.. 
Mr. Guy Gilbey, Mr. W. J. Grant, Colonel Sidney J. Green, M.C., 
Mr. C. P- Hall, Mr. George Southby Hewitt, Brig-Gen. T. E, 
Hickman, C.B., D.S.O., Idr. James H. Ismay, Mr. Francis W, 
Jones, F.S.I., Major Clement 0. E. Nicholson, Mr. Charles J. 
Phillips, Capt. R. Sheriffe, Mr. Martin H. Foquett Sutton, 
Mr. W. G. M. Townley and Mr. Jonas M. Webb. 

Knmljers on Register. 

9. These and other changes bring the total number of 
Governors and Members on the Register to 10,940, divided as 
follows:— 

169 Life Governors; 

269 Annual Governors; 

1,887 Life Members; 

8,609 Annual Members; 

16 Honorary Members; 

10,940 Total number of Governors and Members, as against 
a total of 11,317 on the Register at the time of the last Ann ual 
Report. 

Presidency. 

10. The Council have decided to recommend to the Annual 
Meeting the election of Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., as Presi¬ 
dent of the Society to hold office imtil the Annual Meeting in 
1931. 

Changes in tSie ConneiL 

11. The Council have the pleasure to report that H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester, K.Q., has become a Trustee, to ffll 
the vacancy created by the death of Lord Coventry. 

Major-General Lord Treowen, C.B., O.M.G., has been 
elected to fill the vacancy on the Council in the representation 
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of Monmouthshire caused by the death of Sir Edward CSarre, 
Bart. 

On his appointment as Governor-General of Xew Zealand 
Lord Bledisloe resigned bis seat on the Council. This created 
a vacancy in the representation of Gloucestershire, which was 
filled by the election of Mr. Ernest F. Fieldhouse. 

Eleciioxis to the Council. 

12. The Members of Council retiring under the scheme of 
rotation at the forthcoming Annual Meeting are those repre¬ 
senting the electoral districts of Group C, consisting of Berk¬ 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Cumberland, Glamorgan, Gloucestershire, 
Huntingdonshire, Kent, Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, Somerset, 
Sussex, Warwickshire, Westmorland, Yorkshire—^E. Riding, 
Ireland, and North Wales. 

Governors and Members registered in these districts have 
been communicated with, and the usual measures are being 
taken for the election or re-election of representatives for the 
divisions concerned. 

Coancil Meeimgs in 1931. 

13. For their meetings in 1931 the Council have fixed the 
following dates: February 4, March 4, April 1, May 6, June 3, 
July 8 {in Warwick showyard), July 29, November 4, December 9. 

Accounts. 

14. In compliance with the Bye-laws, the balance-sheet has 
to be presented for consideration at the Annual Meeting. The 
Councfi therefore beg to submit the balance-sheet, with l^ceipts 
and Payments for the year 1929. These Accounts were published 
in Vol. 90 of the JoTmsrAii issued to Governors and Members this 
year, having been certified as correct by the Professional Account¬ 
ants and Auditors appointed by the Members. Copies of the 
Accounts will be available for reference at the Meeting on 
December 10. 

New Lease of No. 16 Bedford Sanaie. 

15. The Lease of the premises now occupied by the Society* 
as Offices will shortly expire, and the Council, in view of the 
changing conditions of property in the vicinity of Bedford 
Square, and the necessily of obtaining for the Society some 
security of tenure for future years, have had to consider whether 
it would be more expedient to vacate the premises and negotiate 
for another house, or take up a new Lease of the present Offices. 

16. The Duke of Bedford, who is the Ground Landlord, xipon 
being approached, agreed to grant a renewal of the existing 
Lease for a period of 21^ years from Lady Day, 1930, at an 
Annual rent^ of £415, less 3^ per cent, on any Capital sum 
which may be expended on increasing the value of the premises. 
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17. Having regard to all the circumstances, the Council 
agreed to enter into a new Lease for the term and at the rent 
stated, as it was considered that the special terms offered by the 
Duke of Bedford were most advantageous. 

18. Certain alterations have been carried out. The waiting- 
room has been converted from a ‘‘ conservatory ’’ to a more com¬ 
fortable room, and a small office has been added adjoining the 
Council Chamber. It is hoped that with this additional accom¬ 
modation the premises will suffice for the Society’s requirements 
for many years to come. 

Manchester Show. 

19. The Society’s 89th Annual Exhibition was held at 
Withington, Manchester, from July 8 to 12, on the same site 
as the Show of 1916. Although the Show opened on the Tuesday 
in drizzling rain which persisted for some hours, conditions 
improved in the afternoon, and the Judges were able to complete 
their tasks without serious interference. Good weather favoured 
the Show on the remaining four days. 

20. In almost every section entries were fewer than at 
Harrogate in 1929; but, generally speaking, the standard of 
quality of exhibits was fully maintained. As usual, there were 
some empty stalls in the live-stock section, but the percentage 
of absentees was not so great as in some recent years, the countiy, 
happily, being free from foot and mouth disease. In the section 
devoted to implements, machinery, etc., the amount of shedding 
was less, but actually there were twelve more stands than in 
the previous year. The entries of produce were bigger, owing 
to increased entries of cheese. 

21. H.R.H, the Duke of Gloucester (President), who trav¬ 
elled from London by air, arrived at the Show about 1 p.m. 
on the Tuesday, and, during the afternoon, with Lord Daresbury, 
made a tour of the ground, inspecting exhibits in several depart¬ 
ments. On the Wednesday, His Royal Highness again visited 
the Show, presiding at a meeting of the Council and at the 
General Meeting of Governors and Members. At the latter 
meeting votes of thanks were passed to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of ilanchester for their hospitable reception of the 
Society, and to the Local Committee for their exertions to 
promote the success of the Show. 

22. The Gold Cup and Certificates awarded to the winning 
teams for Stock Judging in the competition of the National 
Association of Young Farmers’ Clubs were presented by the Presi¬ 
dent before the commencement of the Cattle Parade on this day. 

23. During the five days the total attendance was 100,918, 
and the Accounts, it is anticipated, will disclose a surplus of 
receipts over expenditure. 
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24. The thanks of the Society are particularly due to Mr. 
J. Herbert Hall, one of the local Honorary Secretaries, who in 
very difficult times shouldered the work of local organisation. 
He had worked for some five years in his efforts to secure a 
site for the Show and promote its ultimate success. The death 
of the late Town Clerk of Manchester, ]VIr. Percy M. Heath, 
who was responsible for the issue of the invitation to the Society 
to hold the 1930 Show in that city, was keenly felt by the Local 
Committee, and this added considerably to the burden borne 
by !Mr. Hall; but in spite of this loss he, ably assisted by Mr. 
F. E. Little, of the Town Clerk’s staff, ]VIr. R. B. Neilson, and 
Mr. Alderman Davy, cheerfully carried on and must be con¬ 
gratulated upon the result of his long and strenuous labours. 

25. The Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society withheld its 
Show and co-operated with the Local Committee and the 
Society. Special privileges were accorded to members of the 
Lancashire Society, and for these the Council of the latter body 
have forwarded a resolution of thanks and appreciation. It 
is pleasing to have to record the terms of goodwill existing 
between the two Societies and the Council and Officials. 

World Agrictilioial !Er&ctor Trials. 

26. Previous to those which have just concluded, the last 
tractor trials by the R.A.S,E. were held in 1920. Since that 
time there had been no comprehensive display of tractors in 
this coxmtry, although considerable improvements had taken 
place in the types already on the market, and the tractor using 
crude oil as fuel had been developed. The time, therefore, was 
thought to be ripe for further trials. The suggestion was made 
in the early part of last year that the Society should organise 
such trials with the active co-operation of the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Engineering, University of Oxford. 
It was further suggested that they should be carried out on 
somewhat different lines from previous trials, in that the tractors 
should undergo scientific tests prior to a public demonstration, 
so that if possible the results of the test^ should be available 
at the demonstration. 

27. The scope of the trials was comprehensive; they were 
thrown open to ordinary agricultural tractors, cable sets, and 
self-propelled cultivating machinery, any of which might be 
electrically driven. AlSiough two cable sets were at first 
entered, these were afterwards withdrawn. Negotiations took 
place regarding the entry of an electric set, but this did not 
materialise. 

28. The final Entry comprised 31 types of tractor, of which 
3 were small power-driven-Market Garden Cultivators. Of the 
tractors 12 were of American origin, 8 British, 5 French, 4 

L 
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German, 2 Swedish, 1 Irish, and 1 Hungarian; 2 of the small 
cultivators were British and the other Swiss. The 31 different 
makes of tractor comprised 12 using paraffin as a fuel, 10 using 
petrol and 9 crude od. Twentj^-three were of the wheel type, 
and the other 8 track-laying. The entries may be fairly regarded 
as representative. 

29. Land in the neighbourhood of Wallmgford was secured 
for the trials. The tests were carried out on this site, but owing 
to the restriction on the depth of ploughing, the pubho demon¬ 
stration was transferred to Ardin^on, where IMr. A. T. Loyd 
kindly placed land at the disposal of the Committee. 

30. The tests consisted of Belt Tests, Drawbar Tests and 
Field Tests and were carried out by the staff of the Institute 
of Agricultural Engineering. Each tractor had in all to be 
under test for a period of about 24 hours. The tests were 
commenced on June 2 and were completed on July 26. The 
programme was completed in a shorter period than had been 
anticipated, due to the favourable weather which prevailed 
for the greater part of the time, to general efficiency of the 
tractors and to the courtesy of the entrants, their representa¬ 
tives and operators, all of which made for a minimum loss of 
time. 

31. The tests on the Market Garden Cultivators were, at 
the request of the entrants, confined to field work. These were 
carried out in May on market garden crops in the Evesham 
district, and covered a period of about 3 weeks. 

32. Three tractors failed to complete the tests. One was 
withdrawn by the entrants owing to alteration of the firm’s 
programme, and the other two suffered mechanical breakdown. 
They were, however, given the opportunity to appear at the 
public demonstration, and one of them did so. 

33- At the conclusion of the tests a full report, giving speci¬ 
fications with complete and summarised results, was prepared 
and was published five days before the commencement of the 
public demonstration, at which it was on sale. 

34- The work at the public demonstration was confined to 
ploughing; the weather was not very favourable, rain falling 
on three out of the four days. This necessitated a slight cui*- 
tailment of the programme on the last day. In all about 300 
acres were ploughed. The attendance was fairly satisfactory ; 
visitors came from all parts of the country and from abro^. 
About 1,700 copies of the Eeport were sold on the demonstration 
ground and nearly the whole of the 3,000 copies printed have now 
been disposed of. 

35. ESjII particulars of the machines entered and of the tests 
carried out are contained in the Official Report, wMoh can be 
obtained from the Secretary. 
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Plantations and Knzseiies. 

30. Thirty entries were received in the competition this year 
for Plantations and Estate Nurseries in the counties of Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall. The Royal English Arboricultural 
Society's Gold Medal for the best Plantation was won by !Mr. 
Alexander Pownes LuttreU, of Ihmster Castle, Somerset. In 
the class for the best-managed Woodlands on an estate of not 
less than 1,000 acres the firat prize (Special Silver Gilt Medal) 
was awarded to the Fortescue Estates Company, Castle Hall, 
Barnstaple. 

37. The area of the competition for 1931 will comprise 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire—excluding 
the Eumess and XJlverston Kvision. 

Orchards and Frait Plantations. 

38. Confined to an area comprising Herefordshire, Worcester- 
share, Gloucestershire, Warwickshne, and Shropshire, the 
Orchards and Fruit Plantations competition this year attracted 
fifty-six entries. The Special Medal for the entry receiving the 
highest number of points was awarded to Captain Eric Gordon 
Hutton, Winthill Farm, Cradley, Malvern. 

39. Next year’s competition will be confined to the counties 
of Cambridge (excluding the Isle of Ely), Suffolk, Essex, Hunt* 
ingdon, BeSord, Hertford, and Middlesex. 

Awards for Lons Service. 

40. Bronze Medals and Certificates were again this year 
offered as awards to farm servants for Long Service, in the county 
of Lancashire. Claiins on behalf of farm servants for considera¬ 
tion in connection with these awards must be made through the 
Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society before the end of the 
year. 

Next year the awards wiU be thrown open to the whole of 
England and Wales. 

Boyal Show Silrn. 

41. Through the good olfices of Messrs. Cooper, McDougall & 
Robertson, Ltd., copies of the film mentioned in last year’s 
Report, with the addition of a letterpress reference to the Man¬ 
chester Show, were, in the early part of the year, exhibited on 
the steamships of the Boyal Mail Steam Packet Co. 

Next Yearns Show. 

42. As already announced, the Society's Ninetieth Annual 
Exhibition will take place in the Lower Park of Warwick Castle, 
from Tuesday, July 7, to Saturday, July 11. 

Prize Idsi. 

43. The Prize list for the 1931 Show will, with certain alter¬ 
ations, be similar to that for the Manchester Show. Offers of 
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Champion and other prizes have been received from the follow¬ 
ing ^hire Horse Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, Suffollc 
Horse Society, British Percheron Horse Society, Hunters’ Im¬ 
provement and National Light Horse Breeding Society, National 
Pony Society, Shetland Tony Stud Book Society, Shorthorn 
Society, Hereford Herd Book Society, Devon Cattle Breeders’ 
Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, Sussex Cattle Breeders’ 
Society of South Africa, Welsh Black Cattle Society, Longhorn 
Cattle Society,Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society, English Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle Association, Argentine Aberdeen-An^ Association, 
Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ Association, Galloway 
Cattle Society, Dairy Shorthorn Association, Lincolnshire Red 
Shorthorn Association, South Devon Herd Book Society, Red 
Poll Cattle Society, Blue Albion Cattle Society, British IViesian 
Cattle Society, Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, English 
Guernsey Cattle Society, English Jersey Cattle Society, British 
Kerry Cattle Society, Dexter Cattle Society, Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Society, Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Shrop¬ 
shire Sheep Breeders’ Association, Southdown Sheep Society, 
Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Suffolk Sheep 
Society, Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Dorset Horn 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep 
Society, Ryeland Hock Book Society, Kerry Hill (Wales) Hock 
Book Society, Clun Forest Sheep Breeders’Association, Lincoln 
Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Leicester Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, Wensley- 
dale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Kent or Romney 
Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association, South Devon Hock Book 
Association, Welsh Mountain Sheep Hock Book Society, Black 
Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders’ Association, National Pig 
Breeders’ Association, Large Black Pig Society, Gloucestershire 
Old Spots Pig Society, Cumberland Pig Society, Essex Pig 
Society, National Long White Lop-Eared Pig Society. 

Special Prizes are being offered in the Poultry section by 
the Dorking Club, Sussex Poultry Club, Columbian Wyandotte 
dub, British Bamevelder Club, British Black Barnevelder Club, 
and Campine Club. 

- CXosisg oi Enines. 

44. Intending exhibitors at Warwick are reminded that the 
final date for receiving entries of horses, cattle, goats, sheep, 
pigs and produce is May 20, and no substituted entries will be 
permitted. Entries of Poultry close on May 30. 

Applications for space in the Implement, etc., Department 
must be made not later than March 20. 

Entries of New Implements for the Society’s Silver Medal 
must be made by March 2. 
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Schedules and entry forms will be ready for issue in the New 
Year. To prevent disappointment. Members are particularly 
requested to make early application. 

Fniitxe Shows. 

45. A site at North Stoneham Park, in close proximity to 
Southampton, has now been secured, and the Show of 1932 will 
be held there. 

If a site can be obtained and facilities afforded, the Eastern 
Counties may be visited in the year 1933. 

Bailway Concession. 

46. As a result of a deputation to the Railway Clearing 
House, which included delegates from the Society, the Council 
are able to report a concession to be granted to members, 
exhibitors, directors and managers of firms attending the Show, 
under which the availability of the reduced fare ticket will in 
future be for three days before and three days after the Show, 
instead of only (me day as heretofore. This change will be 
appreciated by exhibitors who find it necessary to travel by rail 
in the week before the Show. 

Showing o! Certified or Grade A (T.T.) Cattle. 

47. A conference convened by the Society of representatives 
of Agricultural Show-promoting Societies and Cattle Breed 
Societies was held on October 6. In March last the Minister 
of Health had issued a circular letter informing owners of 
Licensed Certified, and Grade A (T.T.) Herds that the provisions 
of the Milk Designations Order of 1923 would now be enforced, 
and unless, amongst other things, Show organisers were prepared 
to provide special accommodation for cattle from these herds 
at least 30 yards away from other stock, holders of licences 
must not exMbit cattle from their herds at Shows. A deputa¬ 
tion to the Minister of representatives of the Society, the 
Bath and West and Southern Coimties Society, and the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, failed to secure from him any 
alteration of the terms of his circulax letter, although, later on, 
in reply to a question in the House of Commons on May 21, the 
Minister stat^ that an animal might be exhibited at Shows 
providing it was isolated afterwards, re-tested and x>assed such 
test before again taking its place in the Licensed Herd. 

48. At the conference it was agreed that the same conditions 
did not apply to all Shows. Lesser and short-date Shows with 
small entries might find no difficulty in providing special accom¬ 
modation for animals from Licen^ Herds, but larger Shows 
of 4 or 5 days’ duration with big entries of aU breeds could not 
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make the reqtiisite provision. The general opinion was that no 
further action could be taken at this time ; but, as there appeared 
to be some uncertainty, or lack of knowledge, of the precise 
terms upon which animals from Licensed Herds could be exhibited 
at Shows, the Minister of Health should be requested to circularise 
all Show Societies, Cattle Breed Societies and Licensees of 
T.T. Herds, stating exactly the conditions now required by his 
Department in view of his answer in the House of Commons on 
May 21. 


Judges ai Souih American Shows. 

49. The Rural Society of Argentina continued their custom 
of seeking, through the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
the assistance of British stockbreeders to act as judges at the 
Palermo Show. This year s panel included: 

Shorthorn CatUe, —^Mr. K. P. B^IacGillivray, Kirkton, Bunchrew, 
Inverness-shire. 

Hereford Cattle and Swine. —H. R. Griffiths, Little Tarrington, 
Hereford. 

Aberde&n-Arigue CatUe .—Colonel Harry Forbes, B.S.O,, Montgarrie 
HoTise, Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

Lincoln, Romneiy Marsh and other Breeds of Sheep, —^Mr. J. Egerton 
Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Folkestone. 

Mr. MacGillivray and Mr. Griffiths also officiated at the Show 
of the Rural Association of Uruguay. 

Presentation to Iiord Daieshuiy. 

50. Upon his retirement from the Honorary Directorship of 
the Royal Show after a period of 25 years it has been decided 
to mark the appreciation of the Society of the inestimable 
services rendered by Lord Daresbury by a suitable presentation. 
Contributions to the fund (limited to one guinea) were therefore 
invited from Governors and Members past and present, exhibitors, 
and all those who have had the good fortune to be associated 
with him in the long series of Shows which have covered every 
part of the country. 

The presentation will be made at the General Meeting of 
Members during Smithfield Week. 

Blended Batter. 

51. In March last Sir Douglas Newton drew the attention of 
the Council to the prevalent and growing practice of blending 
butter. Such blended butter was sold under various proprietary 
names and labels which led the public to believe they were 
purchasing English butter. The matter was considered "by the 
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Dairy Committee and a Resolution was sent to the ^Ministry of 
Agriculture in the following terms:— 

The Council is strongly of opinion that the !\finistry of 
Agriculture should take immediate action to prevent the sale 
of butter under labels which tend to deceive the consumer, and 
thus conserve the interests of the home producer.” 

In April the opinion was expressed that the Society should 
be represented on any Committee which may be set up to advise 
the Government on the question of the sale of blended butters 
either by a voluntary scheme of grading and marketing of 
British and Empire butters or otherwise, and Mr. Wm. Burkitt, 
Sir Douglas Ne^rton and Dr. Stenhouse Williams were appointed 
by the Council to serve upon such a Committee. 

In May a conference was convened by the Royal Empire 
Society of various organisations interested, and Sir Douglas 
Kewton and Sir Archibald Weigali were appointed to represent 
the Society on the Sub-Committee dealing with the question of 
the marking of Blended Butter. A draft of the suggested 
application for a Marking Order was received from the Butter 
Alarking Committee of the Rojral Empire Society in July, and 
the Council decided to give their support to the intended applica¬ 
tion. Dr. Stenhouse Williams will represent the Society at the 
hearing of the application. 

Chemical Depaxtment. 

62. The Laboratory has been made use of by members to 
much the same extent as in the previous year, 150 samples 
having been submitted as against 170 in 1929. Several matters 
of special importance to the farming community have engaged 
the attention of the Chemical Committee. One of these is the 
definition of ** barley meal.” The Society has, by the periodical 
reports of its Council and by deputation to -file Minister of 
Agriculture, sought to obtain a better understanding as to what 
is meant by the definition ‘‘ commercially pure, as grown,” as 
set out in the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, and 
applied to barley used for grinding into barley meal. Ultimately, 
a legal decision on the point was given on J^y 30 last, according 
to which the term sh^ only apply to barley “ containing not 
more than 4 per cent, of total impurities.” It is satisfactory to 
record this decision, after much agitating; it is a decision which, 
moreover, is both fair and reasonable. 

53. The constitution of the Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Agriculture on the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, as being not adequately representative of agricultural 
interests, has hkewise been the subject of correspondence between 
the Society and the Miiustiy. 

64. The oociurence of castor seed in feeding stuffs has again 
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come to the front, and cases of illness and death of stock conse¬ 
quent on the presence of this poisonous seed have been reported. 

55. Prices of both fertilisers and feeding stuffs have continued 
favourable to the purchaser, and, there having been but little 
change in this respect, the Table of Unexhausted Manure Values 
remains unaltered. 

56. Other matters dealt with in the Consulting Chemist*s 
report are the continuous coming to hand of deliveries of Peruvian 
Guano of high quality, Chilian ” peas, drinking waters, sewage 
effluents, etc. 

57. The Chemical Committee greatly regret the death of Mr. 
James Falconer, one of their number, who had always shown 
a marked interest in their work and in that of the Woburn 
Experimental Farm. 

Botanical Bepartmeni. 

58. During 1929-30 there was a falling off in the number of 
enquiries received in the Botanical Department. The only 
branch of the subject it deals with which was not affected in this 
way was that of fungoid diseases of plants. This showed a 
small increase owing to an unusually large number of enquiries 
concerning the diseases occurring in fruit plantations. Grass¬ 
land enquiries were slightly less numerous than in the previous 
year. The demand for seed-testing remained at the low level 
of recent years. The main fall occurred in the section dealing 
with cereals and the crops of arable land as a whole. 

Zoologies Department. 

59. The pests concerning which advice has been given during 
the past year have been for the most part well-known insects, 
but the enquiries indicate that there are certain attacks which 
have been unusually severe. Of these the most important were 
winter-moth on fruit trees, chafer grubs at the roots of various 
crops, and tumip-fly on root crops. The corn-flies were less 
destructive than in many recent years, and, where present, their 
injury was slight in comparison with the damage done by adverse 
weather influences. 

60. A considerable part of the work of the department 
has been the examination of animal parasites and insects hifesting 
stored products sent for identification. Numerous samples of 
bees were examined to ascertain whether they were infested by 
the bee-mite. 

61. The experiments on the treatment of warbled cattle have 
been continued on the University Farm, where the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Warble Fly Committee set up by the Leathersellers’ 
Company were followed and various derris compounds employed 
on the whole very successfully. 
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Animal Diseases. 

62. The figures in the returns of the notifiable diseases for 
the first ten months of the present year compare favourably 
•with those of the same period of 1929. Glanders continued 
to be non-existent, while oases of Anthrax, Parasitic Mange, 
and Sheep Scab showed a decrease, the outbreaks of the last- 
mentioned being the lowest recorded for several years, 

63. From December 23,1929, Great Britain had been entirely 
free from Foot and Mouth Disease until September 6, when the 
existence of the disease was confirmed in piggeries at Holbeck, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. On the following day, two 
additional outbreaks were confirmed in the same locality. 
Further outbreaks were discovered at Pirbright, Surrey, on 
September 15, at Stokesley, Yorks—North Ridhxg, on Septem¬ 
ber 20 and 28, and at Huddersfield on November 10. 

64. Following the earliest of these outbreaks, an Order was 
issued by the Mboistry of Agriculture which marked a change 
in their policy concerning Foot and Mouth Disease. TiSs 
Order provides that 

The Minister may, for the purpose of preventing the spread of Foot 
and Mouth Disease, treat with serum, as often as znay be in. his opinion 
necessary, any animals which have been in contact with animals affected 
with Foot and Mouth Disease, or which have, in his opinion, been exposed 
to the danger of infection of that disease. 

65. As recorded in the last Report, there was a considerable 
increase in 1929, as compared with 1928, in the outbreaks of 
Swine Fever. For the first three quarters of the present year 
the figures were again higher than for the corresponding period 
of 1929. During October, however, there was such a decrease 
in the number of outbreal^ as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year as to make the aggregate for the 10 months 
less than for 1929. SuflEolk, Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire have had the most outbreaks, but the disease has been 
prevalent throughout the whole countay. 

Eleventh International Veterinary Congress. 

66. Sir Merrik Burrell (CShairman of the Society’s Veteri¬ 
nary Committee) and Mr. Frank P. Matthews represented the 
Society at the Eleventh International Veterinary CojDgress held 
in London from August 4th to 9th. 

Quarantine Station. 

67. During the second year’s operations, ending March 31 
last, the following stock has been exported to the Dominions 
and Colonies named, after passing through the London Quaran¬ 
tine Station: 
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Cattle 

Sheep 

Pbgs 

Goats 

Total. 

Australia . 

156 

132 

59 

— 

347 

New Zealand i via 

— 

8 

— 

— 

8 

Tasmania ) Australia 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

South Africa 

Ill 

29 

24 

1 

165 

Southern Bhodesia 

38 

— 

10 

— 

48 

Northern Bhodesia 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Northern Nigeria 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

South-West Africa 

24 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Irish B^ee State . 

49 

20 

16 

— 

85 

Palestine . 

1 

— 

— 

4 

5 

Cyprus 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Trmidad . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 



— 


— 

—— 

Total, year ending 

IVlarch 31, 1930 

387 

192 

100 

5 

093 

Total numbers exported 
during previous year 

ending March 31,1929 

347 

120 

60 

10 

543 


■■ ■ 

— 



■■ 


734 

318 

160 


1,236 


which shows an increase of 150 animals exported over the cor¬ 
responding period of last year. 

68. In the first six months of the third year commencing 
April 1, 1930, the following stock has been exported through the 
medium of the Quarantine Station; 


Z2nd Period, commencing 


April 21 . 

• 

[Australia, Tasmania, and 
IteJ Gold Coast. 



25 

33fd Period, 



May 21 

• 

e? South Africa, Southern 

11 PigB^i Rhodesia and Australia. 



84 

Z4:th Period, 



July 22 


li 1 

27 Pigs^i Coast. 



11 

Z$th Period, 



August 4 . 

• 




15 

36t?i Period, 



September 2 


. 18 Cattle 1 Austraha, Tasmania, South- 

19 Sheep • em Bhodesia, ^tigua, 
6 Pigs ) and South Africa. 



43 

SSSl 
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Z*lth Period, 

October 3 . . .18 Cattle j Southern Rhodesia, Aus- 

52 Sheep)- tialia, Tasmania, South 
2 Gk>ats^ Africa and Palestine. 

IL 

a total of 311 animals for the ax months. Quarantine periods 
have been fixed up to the end of the year, in connection with 
shipments to Australia and South Africa, etc., and special 
periods will be fixed early in the New Year for the annual require¬ 
ments of the Southern Rhodesian Government, under the 
Empire Marketing Board’s Scheme. 

69. In the 16 Quarantine periods fixed during the calendar 
year, on 9 occasions the Station was filled to capacity, whilst 
the smallest number of animals which entered in any one period 
was 21. 

70. The large consignments which were awaiting exportation 
when the respective Dominions and Colonies accepted the 
Quarantine Scheme have been shipped, and exporters are being 
occasioned no delay in the entry of stock into the Quarantine 
Station. Quarantine periods are being fixed so far ahead, where 
the Steamship Companies can assign definite sailings, that 
exporters have ample time to make their purchases and arrange 
shipment in connection with any particular sailing, 

71. The Station has again prov^ capable of accommodating 
all stock ofi^ered at any time. In many cases the steamers can¬ 
not accept all the animals that could be accommodated m the 
Station. The policy of acceptiog stock in one period for export 
to more than one Dominion, has been continued with success, 
and generally clears the market of any stock requiring early 
shipment. 

72. The administration and general working of the Quarantine 
Station continues to run smoothly. Theadzifinistration charges 
show a further reduction; the net cost for the past year, to 
the Empire Marketing Board after acoountiog for ad receipts 
and expenditure, is about £876, which moludes the amount pay¬ 
able to the Ministry for Inspection fees. The above amount 
compares very favourably with that for the previous year of 
£1,010, and results in an appreciable saving on the estimated 

73. ?he Irish Eree StsSe mtimate^ome time ago that they 
did not propose to utilise the Quarantine Station further, unless 
the position in regard to Foot and Mouth Disease—^England and 
Scotland having then been free for several months---warranted 
a change of policy. 

74. The Australian Government has issued a proclamation 
that all cattle destined for that Dominion must pass the Double 
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Intradermal test for Tuberculosis, and the South African Govern¬ 
ment now require all cattle for the Union to be subjected to and 
pass the serological test for Contagious Abortion, the arrange¬ 
ments for which will be carried out by the IVIinistry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

75. Further slight amendments have been made to the 
quarantine regulations and forms of application, and have been 
embodied in the reprints. 

76. Canada and New Zealand still remain the two most 
important outstanding Dominions which have not taken advan¬ 
tage of the Quarantine Station scheme, but one or two consign¬ 
ments of sheep have been sent through the Station, to Australia, 
for transhipment to New Zealand, after undergoing a period of 
detention in the former Dominion. 

Besearch Committee. 

77. Included in Vol. 90 of the Journal issued to Governors 
and Members last May was a report on the work of the Research 
Committee in 1929, together with reports on Grassland Improve¬ 
ment Trials at Shoby, Leicestershire, and on Bullock Feeding 
with Sugar Beet Tops and Pulp. The last-named is a summary 
of three years’ work carried out for the Committee on the farm 
of the Norfolk Agricultural Station. 

78. The investigation of Bovine Mastitis is making progress 
at the Research Institute in Animal Pathology; Barley research 
has been continued and has been brought to a conclusion at 
the Norfolk Agricultural Station; field trials in connection 
with the Inoculation of Lucerne have been carried on at various 
centres under the supervision of the Bothamsted Experimental 
Station. The business of preparing and selling cultures for the 
inoculation of Lucerne Se^ has now been entosted to Messrs, 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., who have sold in the first year suflScient 
to inoculate nearly 4,000 acres of land. 

Chicken-rearing experiments are being carried out for the 
Committee at the South-eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, 
to compare the results of feeding separated milk to growing birds 
with those obtained by the use of other dairy by-products. 

79. The work of assembling and checking the available data 
referring to the Woburn Experimental Plots is proceeding at 
Rothamsted, and is already showing valuable results. 

** AgzioTilitiial Besearch in 1929.” 

SO. The fifth volume of Agricultural Research has been 
printed ; and, as usual, copies are being sent with this Annual 
Report to those who have expressed a wish to have it. This 
instructive volume is free to Governors and Members, and is 
obtainable by non-members from the Secretary, or from the 
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Publisher (John Murray, 50a Albemarle Street, W.), 3rf., post 

free, A limited number of copies of the earlier volumes are still 
obtainable. 

In the volume to be issued in 1931 it is proposed to include 
an additional article, on the results of Research in Animal 
Genetics by Dr. Crew. 


Medal for Besearcli. 

81. A Silver Medal and money or books to the value of £10 
were again offered by the Research Committee this year for a 
monograph or essay giving evidence of original research on the 
part of the candidate on any agricultural subject, on any of 
the cognate agricultural sciences, or on agricultural economics. 
Candidates must reside in Great Britain or Ireland, and must 
not be more than 30 years of age. The last date for receiving 
monographs or essays was October 31. 

82. The medal offered last year was awarded to Mr. A. W. 
Greenhill, of Beechwood, Harrow Lane, Maidenhead, for his 
work on The Availability of Phosphatic Fertilisers as shown 
by an examination of the Soil Solution and of Plant Growth.” 

** Queen Victoria Gifts,” 

83. Including this year’s grant, a sum of £3,680 has been paid 
over by the Trustees of the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund to the 
Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution since 1906. For 
the present year the Trustees of the Fund made a grant of £180 
to be devoted to gifts to candidates as below, the distribution in 
each class to be left until after the election to pensions by the 
Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution:— 

Male Candidate ,—Six gifts of £10 each. 

Married Govjples .—^Three gifts of £20 each. 

Female Cawdidafea.—Six ^fts of £10 each, 

Medals fox OatUe Paihoiogr, 

84. In the annual examioarion for the Society’s prizes held 
at the Royal Veterinary College, the Silver Medal was won by 
Mr. N. P. Male, of Westcroft, Earley, Reading, and the Bronze 
Medal by Mr. J. L. Buckingham, of Edgehurst, Station Road, 
Harleston, Norfolk. The examination was conducted by the 
Professors of the College, and comprised written and oral work 
in the diseases of cattle, sheep, and swine. 

National Diploma in Agxicnltiize. 

86. Forty-eight candidates were successful in obtaining the 
National Diploma in Agriculture at the thirty-first Examination 
held this year at Leeds from April 8 to 16. See list on pages 
303-306. 
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Kahonal Diidoma m Daiiyuig. 

86. The thirty-fifth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in Dairying took place in September at the University 
and British Dairy Institute, Reading, for Enghsh and Welsh 
students, and at the Dairy School for Scotland, Eilmamock, 
for Scottish students. Forty-seven candidates were examined 
at the English centre, of whom twenty-nine were awarded the 
Diploma—one with Honours; and fifty-nine presented them¬ 
selves at the Scottish Centre, of whom twenty-four obtained 
the Diploma. The names of the successful candidates will be 
foimd on pages 307 and 308. 

Cferman Agiiculbiral Society. 

87. An Invitation to visit the Annual Show of the above 
society at Cologne was extended to Members of the Council. 
This was taken advantage of by Sir Douglas Newton and Mr. R. 
Borlase Matthews, who, at the Council Meeting in July, expressed 
their pleasure at having attended and the interest the Show 
afforded them, whilst at the same time voicing their appreciation 
of the hospitality, courtesy and assistance rendered to them by 
the German Agricultural Society. 

By Order of the Council, 

T. B. Tuenbr, 

SecreUirg, 

16 Bedford ^uare, 

London, W.C.I. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

Appointed ly the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the 
Highland aid Agricultural Society of Scotland, 

REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE THIRTY-FIRST EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Held at Leeds, April 8 to 16, 1930. 

1. The Thirty-fiist Examination for the National Diploma 
IN Agbioultttre was, by the courtesy of the authorities, held at 
the University of Leeds, from the 8th to the 16th April last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Practical Agriculture 
(two papers), Farm Machinery and Implements, Land Surveying 
and Farm Bu il d ing s, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural 
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Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Zoology, and 
Veterinary Science and Hygiene. The whole nine papers could 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one 
year and the remaining group at one examination within the 
next two years. ^ Candidates taking the whole Examination in 
one year who failed in not more than three subjects, and candi¬ 
dates taking a second group who failed in not more than two 
subjects, were allowed to appear again for those subjects only 
next year. Candidates failing in one or two subjects of a first 
group of not less than four, or in a single subject of a group of 
three, were permitted to take those subjects again in conjunction 
with the second group. 

All candidates, before sitting for the Practical Agriculture 
and Farm Machinery and Implements papers, had to produce 
evidence of possessing a practical knowledge of Agriculture 
obtained by residence on a farm for a period or periods (not more 
than two) covering a complete year of farming operations. 

3. The Examiners in the different subjects were: 

Pbaotioal Aomculturb (First Paper* 400 Marks. Second Paper, 
400 Marks), William Bruce, M.A., B.Sc., R. H. Evans, B.Sc., and 
J. Bf. Bond, M.B.E., M.Se„ N.D.A. (Hons.); Farm Machineby 
AND Implements (300 Marks), Prof. R. Stanfield, M.Inst.C.B.,‘ 
Land Stoveying and Faem BtiiLDiNas (100 Marks), Robert 
Cobb, F.S.I.; AaRiatTLOTUBAL Chemistry (200 Marks), S. 
Allinson Woodlxead, D.Sc., F.LC.; Agbio ultub al Botany 
(200 Marks), Prof, John Percival, M.A., Sc.I).; AGBiounruBAL 
Boox-Kebpinq (200 Marks), James Wyllie, B.So,, H.D.A. 
(Hons.), N.D.D.; Agriototural Zoology (100 Marks), 
R. Stewart MaeDougaU, M.A., B.Sc.; and VEXERtNARY Soiencb 
AND Hygiene (200 Marks), A. 0. Dunoan, F.R.C.V.S. 

4. One hundred and forty-six candidates presented them¬ 
selves, as compared with 148 last year. Six candidates took 
the whole Examination, 80 who had previously passed in certain 
subjects appeared for the remaining portion, and the other 60 
candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 

5. Forty-eight candidates were successful in obtaining the 
Diploma, the first two reaching the Honours standard. The 
names of the ordinary Diploma-winners are in alphabetical order. 

Diploma with Komurs, 

Ifit, Thomas Ernest Miller, University of Leeds. 

2nd, HtraH MoFadzean, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Diploma. 

James Richard Bakbowman, Glasgow University and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

Grenville Raymond Hugh Bishop, Midland Agricultural College, 
Sutton Bonington, Loughborou^. 

Miles Swinburne Blair, University of Leeds. 

Joseph Cobbald Blossom, Glasgow Universily and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 
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Fbedj. Weight Brooks, X^niversity of Reading. 

AiiEXAHDER STEW4RT Chapmak, Wc«^t of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

AiffPREW Nairn Christie, Midland Agiicultural College. 

LirrtJS CH4RLES Couch, jScalo HajTio Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

Rhyddebcjh Braichfras David, Dni\ersity College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

John Wttttam Egdeix, Armstrong College, Neweastle-upon-Tjme. 
John Litdmbr Ferguson, Armstrong College. 

Oliver William Groves, South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
Kent. 

WILLIA3I Francis Hbatsheld, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Donald Stew'art B^ndrie, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Thomas George Hbndy, Seale Hayne Agricultural OoUego. 

Philip Stanley Hesketh, Armstrong College. 

John Wiltbed BtewisoN, University of Reading. 

George Harold Houghton, ^Iidland Agricultural College. 

CouN Jones, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

David Maldwyn Jones, Umversity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Owen John Jones, Umversity College of North Wales, Bangor. 
John Lattson, l^Iidland Agricultural CoUege. 

George Edward Limb, University of Leeds. 

Ian Aldborough CAULriELD Lloyd-Williams, Seale Hayne Agiicul- 
tural CoHego. 

Thomas Hetherington Lunson, Armstrong College. 

William Lazonby Messenger, Armstrong College. 

HjeasTRY Montgomery, Junr., West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
NATHA3SfiEL Nicholson, University of Reading. 

John O’Loan, College of Science, Dublin. 

John Richard Owen, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
John Fletcher Pebcival, University of Leeds. 

William Pile, Armstrong College. 

Robert Rendall Pottinger, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

Robert Symmonds Price, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Alfred Qvist, University of Reading. 

Alexander Whyte Rbntrbw, West of Scotland Agricultoal College. 
Edwin Winston Stanley Rowe, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Douglas Fraser Ruston, University of Leeds. 

Francis George Thomas Sanders, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Reginald Scott, Midland Agricultural College. 

Harry William Simmons, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Bernard Lake Smith, Seale Hayne Agricultural CoUege. 

Ne\\ton Battclipp Steel, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Thomas Fraser Stoddart, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
]Marjorib Lydia Tanner, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Thomas Willlamson, Armstrong College. 

6. Three of the candidates appearing for the whole Examin¬ 
ation failed in not more than three subjects, and 21 of those 
taking a second group of subjects failed in not more than two. 
These will be permitfm next year to take again the subjects in 
which they failed. 
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7. Of the 60 candidates appearing for a first group of subjects, 
the following 31 succeeded in passing, and will therefore be per¬ 
mitted, subject to the Regulations, to take the second group 
in 1931 or 1932: 

Robert Hugh Rrowne, IVIidland Agricultural College. 

David Robert Browing, University of Reading. 

Gordon Dick Calder, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Colin Harrison CA3iiPBELL, West of Scotland Agrieidtural College. 
William Chambers, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 

John Hbywood Cock, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Thomas Dawson, Amistrong College. 

Roger Bbrthold Ferro, University of Leeds. 

Horah Oakes Freeth, University of Reading. 

Mervyn Hettleton Hicks, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Arthur Frank Johnson, University of Leeds. 

Leslie Roy Killik, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

James ICirkbride, Armstrong College. 

Walter Knox Macfarlane, Glasgow University and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

Alasdair Hugh MacKinnon, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Alexander Campbell McMillan, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Alex. Gibson Malcolm, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
William Barker Mitchell, Armstrong College. 

Lewis Trevor Morris, Armstrong College. 

Thomas Murdoch, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

William Hosken Parker, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Stewart Norton Parkin, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
James Steel Paterson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Hector Sutherland Pearson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Donald Edwin Ralph, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
William Frederick Spencer, University of Reading. 

William Park Strang, University of Reading. 

Jambs Murray Thomson, West of Scotland Agrioultuiul College. 
Francis Txzzard, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Raymond Herbert Weeks, University of Reading. 

Robert William Woods, Scale Hayne Agricultural College. 

8. Twenty-four of the unsuccessful candidates sitting for a 
first group failed in one or two subjects, which they will bo 
allowed to take again in conjunction with the second group in 
1931 or 1932. 

9. The thanks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the University at the 
Board’s disposal for the Examination; and to the Examiners, 
for the care and attention they bestowed upon the written 
answers to the papers set, and upon the viva-voce examination. 

F. J. Cabruthbrs, 

Chairman. 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

AprU, mo. 
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REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
IHIRTY-FIFIH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1930 . 

1. The second Examination under the auspices of the newly- 
constituted Board—and the Thirty-fifth Annual Examination 
for the National Diploma in Dairying—was, by the courtesy of 
the Authorities, held during SeptemW at The Unirersity and 
British Dairy Institute, Reading, for English and Welsh students, 
and at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, for Scottisli 
students. 

2. As a preliminary to the acceptance of an application for 
permission to enter for the Examination, a candidate was re¬ 
quired to produce:—(1) A certificate testifying that he or she 
had attended a Diploma Course in the subjects of the Examina¬ 
tion covering two academic years at an approved Dairy Training 
Institution; (2) Evidence that he or she had spent at least six 
months on an approved Dairy Farm and taken part in the work 

A candidate who had already taken a Degree in Agriculture 
of a British University or a Diploma in Agriculture recognised 
by the Board, could enter for the Examination after one year’s 
subsequent traioing at an approved Dairy Training Institution, 
providing that such course included at least six months’ train¬ 
ing m practical dairy work, and that he or she had worked for 
at least six months on an approved Dairy Farm. 

3* A new regulation was introduced under which a candidate 
who, having passed in the practical examination, failed in not 
more than two subjects of the written examination, might, at 
the discretion of the Board, appear for those subjects in the 
following year. A candidate who failed in three or more sub¬ 
jects of the written examination, or in any part of the practical 
examination, failed in the whole examination. 

4. The written Examination included papers on Dairy 
Farming, Dairy Hygiene, Principles of Dairying, Dairy Factory 
Management and Dairy Engineering, Chemistry and Physics, 
Dairy Bacteriology, and Dairy Bookkeeping. The Practical 
Examination comprised Hard-pressed, Blue-veined, and Soft 
Cheese-making, and Butter-making. 

5. At both Centres the same Questions were answered by the 
candidates from September 4 to 6 . The Practical Examination 
as well as the vim voce was conducted at the English Centre 
from September 8 to 11 , and at the Scottish Centre from Sep¬ 
tember 15 to 20. 

6 . Of the 47 candidates who presented themselves at the 
English Centre six had passed in Practical Work last year, and 
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they were not re-examined in this portion. Twenty-nine candi¬ 
dates were successfnl in passing, one reaching the Honours 
standard. The names of the Hlploma-wimiers are in alpha¬ 
betical order:— 


English Centre. 

Diploma with Donoura. 

UitscJiA Agnes Phyixis Gboves, The University and Dairy 

Institute, Beading. 


Diploma, 

ItlAiiGAitET PBANOBb CHAPMAN, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Mahy Elizabeth Cox, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Elorbnce Gwendolen Crosthwaitb, The College, Studley, War¬ 
wickshire. 

Annie Davies, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 

Kathleen Eranobs Victoria Dunning, Lancashire County Council 
Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

Edith A. Harriott, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Bbnjajmon Henry Harvey, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Alan Hoddinott, The Univeisity and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Chrisohan Kevin Campbell Hoyle, The University and Britisli 
Dairy Institute, Beading. 

C. Mary L. Ingham, Lancashire County Council Dauy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Alan Bernard Jambs, The Univei*sity and Britisli Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Catherine Jones, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Isabella Jones, University College of Wales, Aber 3 rstwyth. 

Mena Jones, The University and British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Sabah Mary Kinsey, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Marjory Pringle Iawrenoe, ^e College, Studley, Warwickshire. 

Vera Leigh, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Agnes Aijqison Nichols, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Emily Nora Pbnnie, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 

Arthur Bobinson, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Buth Boss Sutherland, East Angliaai Institute of Agriculture^ 
Chelmsford. 

Lily Tomlinson, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Elizabeth Elorencb Turtle, The College, Studley, WarwRdkshire. 

Ida Maude Tylby, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Mailanp E. Vowles, The Uuiverhity and British Daiij^ Institute, 
Beading. 

ICdith Annie Whtnnerah, The University and British Dairy Insti¬ 
tute, Beading. 
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Owen Williams, ^Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 
and University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

PnisciLLA. WiLLiA^tfs, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Three candidates failed in not more than two subjects, for 
which they will be allowed to reappear at next year’s Exami¬ 
nation. 

7. Fifty-nine candidates presented themselves at the Scottish 
Centre, of whom fourteen were re-examined in Paper Work and 
viva voce only. The twenty-four candidates whose names are 
given below succeeded in passing the examination. No candi¬ 
date attained to the Honours standard: 


Scottish Centre. 

Diplonm, 

James Richabd Baeeowman, 434 Crow Road, Jordaiihill, Glasgow. 
Joseph Cobbaio) Blossom, 35 Baronald Drive, Kelvindale, Glasgow', 
James A. Bbown, Junr., Cormiston Towers Farm, Biggar. 

Douglas Campbell, 102 Glasgow Road, Clydebank, &asgow. 
Eleanob Cutchbebtson, The (Sossways, Rowlands Gill, Co. Durham. 
Chodhbi CnmAGH Din, Sialkot City, Punjab, India. 

John IiATDIEb Febguson, 56 Gorsedale Road, Mosslcy Hill, Liver¬ 
pool. 

>Iabtha Jane Gb.iham, Raygarter, Eastriggs, Dumfries-shire. 
James Hannay, Challoch Dairy, Lesw^alt, Stranraer. 

Geobgia hlABGABET JoHNSON BDendebson, Roesound, Roawick, 
Shetland. 

Donald Stewabt Hendbie, Westland, Galston, Ayrshire. 

Thomas Gbobge Hendy, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

JtouLAL H. Jani, Bhalej, via Bombay, India. 

Tom Mbbohant, Dunfceswell, Exeter, Devon. 

IVIabgabep Sheoch Mujceb, Midkelton, Castle Douglas. 

Thomas Hubdoch, Hapland, Dunlop, Ayrshire. 

Bjslbn Ohbistine Neill, Manse of Dnimelzier, Broughton, Biggar. 
Alexandeb Whyte Rensbew, Blackstoun Cottage* Paisley. 
Habold Benjamin Saltbb, Newlands, Broadclyst, Exeter,* Devon. 
!Mabgabet IsoBEL Sands, Louvain, Kinross. 

Thomas Fbaseb Stoddabt, Bogside, Irvine. 

Jambs Edwabd Thedinnick, Henforth Cottage, St. Martin, S.O., 
Cornwall. 

Elizabeth Watson, Heathwood, Earlston. 

Dudley Oalvebt Withebs, 6 Claremont Road, Hoadingley, Leeds. 

Five candidates failed in not more than two subjects, for 
which they will be permitted to reappear in 1931. 

All the candidates at the Scottish Centre had been students 
at the Kilmarnock Dairy School. 

8. The Examiners at both Centres were : R. H. Evans, B.Sc. 
{Dairy Farming^ Dairy Hygiene, and Practical Butter-making ); 
William Lawson, M.B.E., N.D.A. (Hons.), C.D.A. (Glas.), N.D.D. 
{Principles of Dairying. Dairy Factory Management and Dairy 
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Engineering and Practical Cheese-making) ; J. F. Tocher, D.Sc., 
F.I.C. {Chemistry and Physics) ; A. T. R. Mattick, B.Ro. (Dairy 
Bacteriology)', James Wyllie, B.Sc., N D.A. (Hons.), N.D.I). 
(Dairy Bookkeeping). 

William Bubkitt, M.Sc., N.D.D., Chairman. 
T. B. Turner, Secretary. 

10 Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

Scptenhbii', 1930. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 

The year 1930 has been a tolerably satisfactory one in regard 
to the campaign against the scheduled contagious diseases of 
farm stock. Even in the case of Foot and Mouth Disease, 
which has proved so elusive in former years, the number of 
outbreaks has been almost negligible, being only 8 in the twelve 
months as against 38 in 1929, 138 in 1928, and 143 in 1927. 
Experimental use has been made of a protective serum for the 
cattle which are in the immediate neighbomhood of infected 
beasts, and the result appears to be sufficiently satisfactory to 
warrant its further trial. 

There has been no reappearance of Glanders or Rabies, 
and, although there have on several occasions been the usual 
annual clamourings by certain sections of the Public for less 
restriction in the quarantine regulations at present in force in 
regard to the last-named disease, there has been no thought 
on the part of the Veterinary Officials of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture of any change in regard to relaxation. Imported cats 
are now equally liable to the Quarantine Regulations as dogs, 
the period of isolation and observation being exactly the same 
in each case. 

The fight against Tuberculosis still proceeds, but the progress 
made is slow, and it is estimated that this disease alone causes 
a loss to the Agricultural Community of about £2,000,000 
annually. Experimental work with two different kinds of 
preventive sera are in process of being carried out in Norfolk 
and at Cambridge. It would be premature as yet to express 
any opinion upon either. 

A few isolated oases of Anthrax in man have been reported 
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during the year, but in cattle the incidence is slightly less than 
in 1920 

»T<3hne"s Diheaso has not yet been brought under the Act 
and is an increasing menace to the life and health of the young 
stock, and from the dairy herds there still comes continuous 
evidence of Sterility, Mastitis, and Contagious Abortion. The 
chief work of the Eesearoh Institute of the Royal Veterinary 
College at present is the investigation of Johne’s Disease and 
Mastitis. 

Sheep Scab has diminished considerably, there being 479 
outbreaks recorded as against 665 in 1929, 744 in 1928, and 
723 in 1927. 

Swine Fever has caused much loss and anxiety to pig owners, 
2,408 cases in 1930 as against 2,981 in 1929 being a ^ght un- 
provement, but far above 1,472 cases in 1928 and 1,794 in 1927. 

Members of the Royal A^cultural Society have on numerous 
occasions during the year availed themselves of the privileges 
allowed by their membership to consult the Professors of the 
College over difficult problems, especially upon such diseases 
as Contagious Abortion, Mastitis and Sterility; and in the 
Chemical Department analyses have on several occasions been 
made for the detection of poisonous and deleterious material in 
food or water, the latter mainly in connection with sewage 
pollution. Of the poisons detected in the viscera sent up arsenic 
and lead appeared to play the major part, and in one instance 
samples of herbage were examined for contamination by fumes 
from smelting works. 

The actual statistical position m regard to the Scheduled 
Contagious Diseases may be taken as follows: 

Glajstdbbs. 

Great Britain may be now legitimately considered free from 
Glanders, no outbreak having occurred since 1928, and then 
there was only one animal attacked. 

Pauasitic Majn^oe oe the Horse. 

The year’s statistics show 199 outbreaks with 309 animals 
attacked, as against 204 outbreaks and 392 horses afected in 
1929 ; not much diminution perhaps, but illustrative of the 
fact that its increase is at any rate held in check. 

Anthrax. 

This disease shows a de&iite improvement, in that there were 
only 391 outbreaks with 443 animals attacked, as opposed to 
439 outbreaks and 529 animals attacked in 1929. 
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The following table shows the actual figures for tlie past 
5 years: 



Year 


Outbreakb 

- 

No. of 

Animals attacked 

1926 . 



703 


845 

1927 . 



425 


497 

1928 . 



536 


618 

1929 . 



439 


529 

1930 . 



391 


443 


Foot and Mouth Disease. 

As stated in the introductory remarks, the incidence of 
Foot and Mouth Disease has been infinitesimally small as com- 
pai-ed with other years, and it is to be hoped that at the end 
of 1931 one will be able to report again as favourably. 

The monthly statistical tables of outbreaks in other countries, 
as published by the Ministry of Agriculture, demonstrate more 
than ever this year the advantageous position in which Great 
Britain is now placed in regard to this troublesome disease . 


nonth 

Ureab 

Britain 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

BclRiuin 

January. 

_ 

849 

1 

1,235 

13 

16 

February. 

— 

898 

1,356 

9 

20 

March. 

— 

477 

1,814 

5 

19 

April. 

— 

365 

2,024 

136 

45 

May. 

— 

307 

2,541 

1,569 

109 

June. 

— 

283 

3,097 

6,117 

117 

July .. 

— 1 

1 292 

3,555 

6,062 

147 

Auguf>t .... 

— 

319 

3,627 

4,2fi2 

167 

September .... 

; *7 1 

1 651 

4,666 

4,973 

' 151 

October. 


852 

, 5,602 

3,847 

73 

November .... 

1 1 

1 722 

5,012 1 

1 2,234 

86 

Oeoembor. 


630 

3,827 

1,074 

93 


As previously stated, the further report, after more extended 
trial, upon the value of the use of the special immunising serum 
will be awaited with much interest; as, if proved to be ^ectual 
and safe, it will obviate the detraction of hundreds of contact 
cattle and will be the salvation, on occasions, of valuable pedigree 
herds. 


Tuberculosis. 

The work done under the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 is 
stOl carried out, but the progres made is not all that one could 
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wish. As has been pointed out on many occasions the tuber¬ 
culous animal which is reported under the Act has generally 
been a source of contagion for a sufficient length of time to 
have spread infection to its fellows, and, although more care 
is now taken in regard to reporting early, a good deal is still 
required in this connection. The tubercle-free herd is un¬ 
questionably the ultimate goal to be sought, but, until the 
Public realises its responsibilities in this direction and com¬ 
pensates the farmer and dairyman for the extra expense and 
trouble incurred, so long will the herds of this country contain 
reactors to the tubercuhn test. It is largely a matter of £ $. d. 
and the present time is not one in which extra burdens can be 
put upon agiicultnrists and stock-owners. 

The numbers of animals slaughtered under the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925 are as follows: 




Number ot Ammjl«( 
Slaufrhtered 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


17,348 

17,381 

16,759 

16,532 

16,363 


Sheep Scab. 

The following shows approximately the numbers of officially 
confirmed outbreaks: 


Year 


Number of 
Outbreaks 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


670 

717 

723 

744: 

666 

479 


1 

This, as will be seen, is a definite and decided improvement, 
and for this improvement the action taken by the Veterinary 
Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1929 can legitim¬ 
ately claim a considerable amount of credit; especially for that 
portion of its propaganda wMch was carried out through the 
Press, But the position is far from satisfactory as yet. 

Swine Pevbe. 

The attempts to do other than merely control this disease 
have met with no successful result. The number of outbreaks 
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between the 1st of January to the 31st of December, 1930, 
was no less than 2,408—slightly lower, it is true, than in 1929 
(2,981)—but that was an abnormally bad year. 

The following table of statistics illustrates this point : 


ypAr OutbitMks 


1,200 

1,794 

1,472 

2,981 

2,408 


Frederick T. G. Hobday. 

Royal Veterinary College, 

Loi^don, N.W.l. 


192r> 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

Another year of much dfficulty to farmers, ending up with a 
very uncertain harvest and a marked fall in prices of produce, 
has been experienced. Under such circumstances science can 
do but little to help farming, nor is such a time conducive to 
more expenditure than is necessary. It would not, therefore, 
have been surprising had the number of samples sent to the 
Society’s Laboratory shown a further falling-ofi on the figures 
for 1929. This, however, is not the case, the numbers being 
closely alike, viz. 162 for 1929 and 157 for 1930. In addition, 
there were 21 samples of Cider analysed in connection with the 
Manchester Show. 

If there has been one feature in the farmer’s favour, it is 
that the prices of fertilisers and feeding stuffs have been either 
stationary or have undei^one a downward tendency. Fertilisers 
have remained steady in price throughout the year, the only 
material fluctuations being in those for Nitrate of Soda and 
Sulphate of Ammonia. These were not great ones, and it has 
not been necessary for me to suggest any change in my Tables 
for the assessment of the Unexhaust^ Manurial Value of 
purchased foods, &c. 

In Feeding Stuffs the changes have been more marked, and 
with a gener€d tendency to cheapening. Thus, Linseed Cake— 
which cost in November, 1929, £12 17s. 6d. per ton—^has shown 
a gradual decline to £10 15^. in March, and £9 6a. in July, 1930, 
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rising to £9 10 9 . in September. Cotton Cake, starting witli 
£0 10/f a ton a year ago, went to £5 125. M. in IVrarch, £4 Is. 6 rf. 
in July, and £4 IO 5 . in September, 1930. Offals of wheat, whieli 
ranged, a yeai* ago, about £6 10 a. a ton, fell to £4 or so in Juh, 
1930, since then rising slightly. Barley meal, from £9 a ton a 
year ago, has fallen to £6 25. M., and Sussex Ground Oats from 
£10 to £7 25.6i. Other feeding stuffs have, in most cases, experi¬ 
enced a somewhat similar reduction in price. All this is to the 
benefit of farmers, though it has to be remembered that an 
abundant crop of grass has rendered them less dependent on 
artificial feeding. 

Nothing that I am aware of as being new in the way of either 
Fertilisers or Feeding Stuffs has come to the fore, but there has 
been—^mainly through the wider application of the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act—^a general improvement in the quality 
of what is supplied to the farmer. This is largely due to the 
activity of County Councils, and, when the Act is energetically 
worked, it is found to be very beneficial. There are, however, 
some counties which, to all intents, ignore the existence of the 
Act, and it is time now that the Ministry of Agriculture should 
exercise the powers conferred on it by the Act, and call upon 
such coimties to carry out the obligation imposed on them. 

While, on the whole, the Act has been found to work smoothly 
and beneficially, and has caused but little friction between 
vendors and purchasers (the division of civil and criminal 
procedure tending much to this end and making the new Act 
greatly superior to the old one of 1898), there are certain points 
in which its defects have been shown, and, no doubt, others will 
appear as time goes on. The existence of a standing Advisory 
Committee—of which I happen to be a member—ensures the 
watching of the working of the Act and the bringing forward of 
any questions that may arise. I cannot, however, say (though 
a member of it) that it has always shown that readiness to take 
the lead, and to urge the Ministry to take action, which was to 
have been expected from such a body, and it is not improbable 
that in the endeavour to represent all interests—^traders as well 
as agriculturists—^the interests of the latter have—^as the Royal 
Agricultural Society pointed out in their communication relative 
to the constitution of the Advisory Committee—^been allowed 
to suffer. 

An instance of this has been brought out in the recent dis¬ 
cussions on the subject of Barley MeS, and which I have dealt 
with fully later on. The introduction—in the 4 th Schedule of 
the Act—of Definitions, the exact meaning of which the Advisory 
Committee themselves were not able to come to a decision about, 
but preferred to leave to be settled in a Court of Law, is a case 
in point. Happily, the legal decision arrived at is a very reason- 
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dble and equitable one, but I would have preferred to have seen 
it settled by the Advisory Committee who drew up the definitions 
in question. 

Before proceeding to give particulars of cases which have 
arisen in connection directly with samples submitted to me by 
members of the Society, I would deal with two important matters 
which have much exercised my attention, and in respect of 
which decisions have been given in Courts of Law. Both of 
these call for some detailed reference because of their importance 
to the farming community. 

Castob-oil Beajst in Feeding Oakes, &c. 

It has long been known that certain feeding cakes—generally 
Linseed cake and Groundnut cake made abroad and imported 
into this country—are liable, either through careless cultivation 
or want of precaution at the mills where they are made, or at the 
ports from which the unorushed seed is exported, to contain 
Castor, a seed notoriously harmful to stock. This occurs largely, 
it would seem, with seed either crushed in or exported from 
India, and instances have occurred during the past year where 
cake, so sent over and subsequently found to contain Castor, 
has been the cause of considerable trouble and loss of stock. 

Two such cases occurred in the experience of members of 
the Society and were duly reported to me. The ultimate settle¬ 
ment of claims arising out of these has not yet been reached, 
but an important legal decision has been given as regards the 
onus of responsibility. An importing firm in Liverpool sold to 
distributing merchants, also at Liveipool, a cargo of Linseed 
cake made in India, the importers stating that, while they did 
not guarantee it to be Castor-free, they had an analysis stating 
that it was thus free. The purchasers distributed the cargo m 
smaller lots to other vendors, and several oases of illness and 
death of stock resulted. The distributors sued the importers for 
the compensation they had been called upon to pay, and, in 
the course of the hearing, the Judge ruled that the importers 
could not, by any special proviso, free themselves from the 
liability imposed on them by the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, and which made it an offence to seU cake for feeding purposes 
which contained an injurious constituent like Castor-bean, and 
on this groimd he gave judgment for the distributors. He, how¬ 
ever, ruled that the liability did not extend to each individtxal 
transaction, inasmuch as the purchasers might have found out 
for themselves if the cake contained Castor or not, but he limited 
payment to the difference of value between the cake as it should 
have been and as it actually was. To this ruling exception may 
well be taken, inasmuch as it assumes that a cake oontadzung 
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Castor has a market value as a feeding-stuff, whereas the xV.ct 
clearly does not allow of the sale of such as a food for cattle. 

The Judge further suggested that the harmful cake might 
be ground up and mixed with other materials, so as to reduce 
the amount of Castor to an extent in which it would no longer 
be harmful to stock. 

This, it seems to me, is a very dangerous suggestion and one 
favouring adulteration, which should be most strongly opposed. 
The only safeguard, I am convinced, by a long experience, is to 
exclude entirely anj^thing that contains injurious constituents, 
or is in any way unfit for use by stock. 

The whole question as to the possibility of the occurrence 
of Castor in such feeding stuffs has been raised afresh by this 
inquiry, and, as I have on previous occasions drawn attention 
to it and the lisk that may be incurred, it is well that I should 
here restate the position. It has been sought to fix a limit, which 
shall not be exceeded, as to the amount of Castor that may be 
allowed to avoid the rejection of a cargo, and agricultural chemists 
have been called upon to certify as to the percentage of such 
seed present. Now, were the distribution of Castor in a delivery 
of cake anj^thing like uniform, there might be some force in 
giving results in this form. But, knowing as I do that there 
is absolutely no uniformity whatever in the distribution, and 
that in a delivery it may happen that out of, say 100 bags, one 
only may be found to contain Castor in harmful amount, and the 
statement of percentage consequently be very misleading, I have 
always resolutely refused to state results in this form, though I am 
well aware that other chemists have found themselves obliged to 
meet the trade demand. To my mind, the real question is whether 
Castor is present or not, and not whether, taking the cargo as a 
whole, there is enough Castor to do harm. As I have indicated, 
there may be 99 bags quite free of Castor, or certainly insufficient 
to do harm, and then a purchaser may come upon a bag that 
has enough to kill a number of his stock. It is, therefore, no 
comfort to Mm to know that the whole cargo or consignment, if 
evenly distributed, would not show more than a certain percentage. 
The only safeguard consists, I am convinced, in a rigid insistence 
on the entire exclusion of Castor-seed, as provided for in the 
Act, and not to pass, as “ pure and fit for feeding,” cake that is 
found to contain any Castor whatever. It is on this ground that 
I demur to the Judge’s ruling in assigning to cake containing 
Castor a value as a feeding stuff, holding, as I do (and supported 
as I am by the Act), that such cake should not be recognised 
as a food suitable for feeding purposes. 

In this connection it may be of interest to add that in a 
communication I have recently received from Livei'pool, I am 
told that it is a regular practice with the makers of cakes in 
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India who 'vvdsh to exclude the possibility of having Castor seed 
present, to pass the seed (Linseed, Earthnut, &c.) over ribbons 
as it goes to bo crushed, and to have coolies standing by who 
pick out the Castor bean, if present, as the seed travels along. 
The cost of this, I am told, is only 2\d. a ton, so that at verj" 
moderate cost the absence of Castor can be secured. 

I am all against any system of “ allowances ” where injurious 
constituents are concerned, and am convinced that safety lies 
only in their entire exclusion. 

Barley Meal. 

The second matter in which an important legal decision was 
given was that of Barley meal, and what should constitute a 
meal so described. This is a subject in which the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society has greatly interested itself for the last two years, 
and, by representations made to the Ministry of Agriculture, by 
Deputation to the Minister, and by its publications, has sought 
to bring about a better state of things than followed on the 
passing of the new Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1926. 
This Act, by the introduction of Definitions for the various articles 
compris^ under the Act, was largely instrumental in opening 
the way for the use of foreign barley—often of very impure 
nature—as the basis of Barley meal as thenceforth sold. Under 
the old Act of 1908 it was laid down that when a feeding stuff 
was sold under a name which implied that it was the product 
of any particular seed, grain or other substance, it was pure, 
i.e., composed of that seed, grain or substance only, and without 
admixture of anything else. It was left to the agricultural 
analyst under the Act to say whether, in his opinion, the article 
sold complied or otherwise with the description given. 

As a matter of fact, this part of the old Act had worked very 
well, and but few oases of trouble or uncertainty occurred, and 
tixe quality of Barley meal, speaking generally, was quite good. 

The new Act of 1926, however, introduce a Schedule of 
Definitions for each article, and to which this was expected to 
conform. In the case of a number of meals made from single 
grains or seeds, &c,, such as Wheat meal. Barley meal, Beau 
meal. Pea meal. Maize meal, &o., the phrase “ commercially 
pine, as grown,’* was unfortunately introduced, and at once arose 
a discussion as to what this phrase meant. It was, however, 
round Barley meal ” that the contention centred, the traders 
in foreign barleys contending that so long as it cordd be shown 
that Barley meal was ground from what passed on the market 
as barley,” and that nothing had been purposely added to it, 
such barley could be used for grinding into, and for sale as, 
** Barley meal.” It was, at the same time, well known that, 
while home-grown barley only had about 1 per cent, of total 
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impurities (examination of a large number of samples showed 
from I to 1J per cent, at most), and while some classes of foreign 
barley were also quite good and reasonably clean, there were 
others that might have varying quantities and kinds of impurities 
ranging from 2 per cent, to as much as 10,12, 15, 20 per cent, or 
more. Indeed, some kinds, known under the names Canadian 
Peed Barley ” and “ Federal Barley,” had normally 15-20 per 
cent, of impurities and might have more. The name ‘‘ barley ” 
could, in fact, be applied to ah barleys that contained 50 per cent, 
or more of barley. To grind these and sell the product as Barley 
meal constituted a great injustice to the home-grower of barley 
and to the miller who made Barley meal from home-grown grain, 
the foreign barleys being very much cheaper. Now the term 
commercially pure ” is not one used or recognised in the Corn 
Trade; every cargo of barley that comes in is sampled officially 
and a certificate of the amount of impurities is given, the price 
being fixed according to this and to the quality and condition 
of the barley. Deductions are made in respect of the impurities 
present, and the rate of this is higher as the impurity increases 
in amount. 

But it was maintained that all such barley would come under 
the definition “ commercially pure, as grown ” so long as no 
wilful addition had been made, and, as a consequence, very 
shortly after the introduction of the new Act, the quality of 
Barley meal began to sufier, much of the foreign and impure 
barley being used, either alone or mixed with home-grown or 
better kinds of barley, for grinding into Barley meal. Strong 
representations as to this, and the harm done to the home- 
grower, were made by the It,A.S.E., and my reports to the 
Chemical Committee contamed frequent references to the evils 
consequent on the new practice. Attempts by County Councils 
to institute proceedir^ against sellers of Barley meal were 
negatived by the refusal of the Iktinistry to give the needed 
sanction to prosecutions, and the Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry—of which I am myself a member—^after many dis¬ 
cussions, in the course of which much information as to the nature 
of barleys of different origin as well as evidence from trade 
representatives and others was obtained, could not be persuaded 
by myself or others to alter the definition as it stood in the 
new Act. 

This unsatisfactory state of things continued until September, 
1929, when, on a purchase of Barley meal, the vendors of which 
had gone further than was necessary and described it as “ pure 
Barley meal,” a summons was serv^ on the vendors for selling 
Barley meal not answering to the description given. The 
prosecution was undertaken by the Middlesex County Council 
and was heard at Brentford Police Court. The Mnistry of 
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Agriculture, after receiving the Government Chemist’s certificate 
as to the meal containing something like 15 per cent, or so of 
impurities, had previously given their sanction to a prosecution. 
The defendants were convicted and a fine of £5 5$. with £10 10a. 
costs imposed. This decision, however, while applicable to 
anything sold as pure Barley meal,” left unsettled the question 
as to what that simply described as “ Barley meal ” should 
consist of- 

For the time, the quality of Barley meal generally was 
improved, but the trouble frequently reappeared, and it was not 
until another prosecution—again at the instance of the Middlesex 
County Council—was projected, that any advance was made. 
Once more the Advisory Committee of the Ministry were 
apjuoached to say more clearly what they meant by ‘‘com¬ 
mercially pure, as grown,” but again they declined to alter their 
definition, and a deputation from the R.A.S.E. to the Minister 
of Agriculture, though it received a sympathetic hearing, had 
no further success at the time. On the Ministry, however, 
receiving from the Government Chemist a certificate practically 
confirming my own, on which the prosecution was based, to the 
effect that approximatdy 15 per cent, of Oats, besides Wheat 
and weed seeds in small amount, were present, they gave their 
sanction to a prosecution. The hearing of the case lasted for 
two days at the Uxbridge Police Court, July 25 and 30, 1930, 
and, in the course of it, the evidence of a Grovemment Chemist, 
Agricultxural Experts, Inspectors, Farmers, &c., in addition to 
my own, was forthcoming on the one side, and that of Corn 
Trade representatives, millers, and other experts on the other 
side. After a very careful hearing the magistrates convicted, 
imposing a fine of £6 with twenty guineas cost, and stating 
that, m their opinion, after hearing the evidence given, “ com¬ 
mercially pure barley, as grown,” meant barley that did not 
contain above 4 per cent, of total impurities. 

This decision—which must be recognised by all concerned 
as a very just and reasonable one—^thus settl^, for the time 
being, at least, a long vexed question, and in a way quite satis¬ 
factory to the purchaser of Barley meal and to the honest trader 
in good and clean grain. 

It is only to be regretted that the Ministry of Agriculture, at 
the instance of its Advisory Committee, did not long before 
take the step of saying clearly—as they were urged to do—what 
they had in mind when framing the definition which gave rise 
to so much confusion. 

It will be agratification to the R.A.S.E., the National Farmers' 
Union and other agricultural bodies who have worked to this 
end, as well as to myself, to have such a satisfactory conclusion 
arrived at. 
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I now refer, as usual, to special points of interest wliicli have 
been brought out in the examination of samples sent me by 
members during the year, 

A. Feeding Stufes. 

1. Linseed Cake, 

Detailed reference has been made to the occurrence of Castor- 
oil bean in Linseed and other cakes. The legal proceedings 
narrated had their origin, partly at least, in samples of Linseed 
cake submitted to me by two of our members residing in the 
neighbourhood of Wellington, Shropshire. 

One of these had over 100 cattle scouring very badly, also 
a number of sheep, and, on sending me a sample of the suspected 
cake on December 15, 1929, I found it to contain Castor-oil 
bean. The cake was called “Screw-Press Linseed Cake.’* 
Subsequent examination of different parts of the delivery proved 
some of them to contain Castor, while others were quite free 
from it, thus exemplifying what I have pointed out in my earlier 
note as to the very variable distribution of the poisonous seed, 
and rendering any statement as to percentage present not only 
useless but misleading. The cattle were a long time recovering, 
and some 30 had to be sent to market five or six weeks later 
and be killed, as they continued to lose condition. The matter 
of compensation is still under discussion. 

In the second case the member in question sent me on January 
14, 1930, a sample of a purchase of Screw-Press Linseed cake, 
and in this I similarly found Castor-oil bean present. The cake 
had been fed to eight Hereford bullocks, all of which became 
ill and one died. In this case also a settlement has not yet been 
come to. 

In contrast with the above I give the analyses of two Linseed 
cakes of high quality. 


Hojjalnre .... 

A. 

. 9-97 

3t. 

10-25 

OU . . . 

12 93 

33-30 

^ Albmuinoid'S 

. 29 31 

20-19 

Carbohydratets, tVe, 

. 34-701 

44-37 

AVoody Fibre 
^ Mineral Matter . 

7-38 1 

. T) 91 

5-89 


3 00-00 

300-00 

^ Coiitaiiimg Nitrogen . 

. 4-69 

4-19 

® Including Sand and Silica . 

1-OG 

1*33 


A was stated to be Russian Linseed cake, and cost £9 lOiJ. 
a ton delivered in Hampshire. This is a low price considering 
that Linseed cake (9 per cent. Oil) was at the time (July, 1930) 
selling in London at £9 5^. a ton ex Mills. 

Both cakes were pure and in sound condition. 
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2. Decorticated Cottonseed Meal 

A sample sent in January, 1930, bj" a member residing in 
Norfolk gave the following analysis :— 


Moi&ture ........ 0*60 

Oil.7-80 

1 /Vlbuminoids .... . . 43-50 

Carbohydrates, &e. ...... 25-48 

Woody Fibre.7-57 

2 Mineral Matter.o*9fi 


100 00 


1 Containiiif? Nitrogen ...... 6*96 

2 Iixcluding Sand and Silica.*06 


The meal was a nice and bright-looking one, clean and good, 
being also weU decorticated. Its price was £11 17^. 6d. per ton 
delivered. 


3. ‘‘ Chilian Peas,^^ 

Reference has been made in my reports to the Chemical 
Committee to the sale of an article known as Chilian Peas,*' 
and which was found to have killed a number of pigs. On 
examination I found the ‘‘ peas ” to be “ cyanogenetic,’’ i.e., 
they gave off, on fermentation, hydrocyanic (prussic) acid. I 
endeavoured then to find out where these came from, and, after 
considerable difficulty, have ascertained that they come from 
Chili (S. America), not from Chihli (China) as was at one time 
stated, and that they are the screenings of Chilian barley. 

Moreover it was established, through the kind help of Kew 
and of other botanical friends, that the delivery sold as “ Chilian 
peas ” were not “ peas at aU, but species of Vetch (tares), 
and that some of these were possessed of poisonous properties 
and some few not. It is clear that the presence of aU such in 
feeding materials, or for sale as such, must be rigidly excluded. 

ThL matter led me to examine a number of samples of 
Vetch (tare) as ordinarily supplied by growers in our own country, 
and, though I had these from various sources and different parts 
of the country, in no case did I find them to be ** cyanogenetic.” 

4. Lamb Food. 

A member living in Oxfordshire sent me in May, 1930, a 
sample of Lamb Food which he suspected of being the cause of 
fieath of some of his lambs. Examination of it by myself, 
however, did not reveal the presence of anything of an injurious 
character, nor did that of a post-mortem examination of the 
viscera of one of the lambs that had died. The Veterinary 
report on the lambs that died was to the effect that they had 

M 
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died from gastro-enteritis. I entered into correspondence with 
the Royal Vetermary College respecting this matter and the 
possibility of the food doing harm. The authorities of the 
College were very helpful and offered to have some of the other 
lambs up and to keep them under observation, but the farmer, 
having made up his mind that the food was the cause of the 
trouble, would not proceed further, though it was pointed out 
to him that lambs at that time of the year are very liable to 
suffer from parasitic attacks which result in gastro-enteritis. 

5. Middlings, 

A member sent me two samples of Middlings, stating that 
one—which was rather darker-coloured than the other—^was 
English and cost £5 per ton, whereas the other, which was of 
foreign origin, was priced at £6 a ton. He wished to know if 
the higher price of the latter was justified. 

I found both samples to be genuine and equally clean, being 
free of other grain than wheat. The comparative determinations 
made were:— 


Fibre .... 


Sxifdish 
mddUmgs. 
Per cent. 

. 5-83 

Foreign 

Per^cSS! 

5-82 

Mineral Matter . 

, 

. 3-96 

4*29 

Including Sand and SiHca • 

• 

. -17 

*20 


There was, thus, practically nothing to choose between the 
two, and certainly nothing to warrant the higher price of the 
foreign Middlings. 


6 . Persian Barley, 

A good deal has been said about foreign barley, and here 
1 give the analytical separation of a sample sent me by a member 
who had purchased, as “ Persian barley,” barley for grinding 
for his own use. This consisted of;— 

Per cent. 

Oats.5 

Wheat.2 

Weed Seed's and Diit.4 

Barley.89 

100 

This barley, accordingly, contained 11 per cent, of total 
impurities and could not be considered as one fairly answering 
to the description “commercially pure, as grown.” But, of 
course, when barley is sold unground, it is easy for a purchaser 
to judge for himself of its quality, and, so long as it is sold imder 
a name rightly describing its origin, there is no misrepresentation. 
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Tt is a different matlorj however, when snch barley is gi-ound up 
into meal and sold simply as “ barley meal.” 

B. PERTXLISEfiS. 

1. Peruvian Quano. 

Reference was made in my last Annual Report to the renewal 
of shipments of Peruvian Guano, and to these being of very 
high quality, and not unlike the rich deliveries of earlier days. 
These features have been kept up, and the following are analyses 
of two excellent lots of Peruvian Guano of which samples were 
sent to me by members:— 


Moisture . 


A. 

. 18*15 

B. 

21*70 

1 Organic Matter and Salts of Ammonia 

. 4S-03 

46*90 

Phosphate of Lime 


. 25*32 

25*10 

Magnesia, Alkalies, &c. 


. 4*70 

4*29 

Sand 

• 

, 3*71 

2*01 



100*00 

100*00 

1 containing Nitrogen 

, , 

. 13*13 

13*18 

equal to Ammoma 

• 

. 13*94 

16 03 

The cost of A was £17 

1 

<D 

on rail, London. 


2, Wa^te Lime. 

A sample of Lime-waste from lime works gave :— 

per cent. 


Lime (CaO) . . . . . . . . 56 77 

Sand.9'60 


The material was well ground, and, costing, as it did, only 
14s. per ton at the works (Lincolnsliire), should prove well worth 
getting, provided that the cost of carriage be not high. 


C. MisoisLTiAyjBOirs. 


{a) from near a churchyard. 

(b) sent in dirty bottle. 

{a) I Iiave previously had occasion to remark on the nearness 
of a churchyard or cemetery to a water supply from a well being 
frequently the cause of cont^ination of the latter. The analyses 
of such waters are generally marked by the presence of chlorides 
and nitrates in considerable amoimt, while, owing to the water 
having passed through the soil, there may be comparatively 
little dissolved organic matter or ammonia shown. Such was 
the following:— 
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Total Solids 




Graiiw 
per Gallon. 
. 66*60 

Oxidisable Organic Matter . 




•56 

Clilorine .... 




. 5*40 

equal to Chloride of Sodium . 




. 8*90 

Nitric Acid (as Nitrates) 




. 7*84 

Free Ammonia 




•006 

Albuminoid Ammonia . 




*005 


At the time of reporting I did not know anything about the 
situation, but expressed my opinion that the supply was con¬ 
taminated. I suggested an examination of the suiTOundings 
before a new well was (as proposed) dug, and, suspecting that 
a churchyard or highly manured land might be near, asked for 
information as to these. I was consequently in no way surprised 
to hear that a churchyard and a cemetery were both near by. 

A second sample from another source, also near by, gave 
even worse results, viz., 

Grains 
per Gallon. 

Chlorine ........ 8*50 

equal to Chloride of Sodium .... 14*01 

Kitrio Acid (as Nitrates) ..... 24*01 

{b) I am always averse to having samples of water sent me 
in stone jars that have been used for beer, spirits and the like, 
as one can seldom ensure that these have been properly cleaned. 
But even with the glass-stoppered Winchester bottles that one 
gets at a pharmaceutical chemists care has to be taken that 
they are thoroughly clean. 

'a member sent me a sample of water to be used for drinking 
purposes. Fortunately, at the outset, I tested it for ammonia, 
and, finding the amount to be abnormally high, did not proceed 
further, but asked for another sample, sending, myself, a bottle 
for the purpose. The fresh sample showed the water to be 
perfectly good, and I subsequently ascertained that the first 
bottle sent had been used for holding ammonia! 

2. Sewage Tank Effluent. 

The Septic Tank is in such general use now that the question 
of the manurial value of the effluent has naturally been raised, 
and, on a member sending me such an effluent, I made an ex¬ 
amination of it. Of course, the matter of extent of dilution 
plays a very great part in the consideration; but, on general 
grounds, one would hardly expect a well-purified effluent to be 
manuiially the equal of one but imperfectly purified and con¬ 
taining unconverted organic and nitrogenous components. And 
so this proved in the case submitted to me, the effluent being 
compost as follows;— 
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(iWUlS 

Per cent. per Gallon. 

Total Solid Constituents . . . *042 29*75 

Organic Matter . . . . .*011 7*42 

Nitrogen (total)..... *00337 2*36 

l?hosphoric Acid .... *0009 *63 


This, indeed, was so dilute that the probability is that it would 
pass through the soil as drainage and leave little to be retained 
by the soil for enriching the latter. 

3. Oyster Shell and Cockle Shell. 

Among poultry fanciers it has been a general “ article of 
belief ’’ that nothing in that way is as good as Oyster shell. This 
is brought over largely from America and much is said as to 
the particular merits of it and the need of seeing that it is bright, 
clean, free from impurity and so forth. On the other hand, 
Cockle and other shells, which we have in abundance in this 
country, are esteemed of little or no value and not to be com¬ 
pared with the imported Oyster shell. Having made a number 
of analyses of each kind, I was at a loss to account for the 
difference, analyses proving almost identical, and I being unable 
to find out wherein any “ hidden value ’’ in the Oyster shell 
rested. The prices, too, are widely different, for, while Oyster 
shell may cost £5 to £5 10^. a ton. Cockle shell can be had for 
a few shillings a ton at the seaside places where it lies in heaps. 
Comparative analyses of samples sent to me gave:— 





Oyster 

Snell. 

Cockle 

Shell. 

Carbonate of Lime , 

, 


. 96*91 

96*40 

Siliceous Matter 

, 


*14 

•49 

Moisture, &c. . 

• 

• 

. 2*95 

3*11 




100*00 

100*00 


To help in settling the question, I obtained the co-operation 
of a friend—an authority on poultry-rearing and feeding—and 
got him to carry out some experiments for me. These have 
been pubhshed in the Ministry of Agriculture January, 

1931, and it will be suffiloient to say here that the result was 
to show that, while undoubtedly poultry showed a preference 
for the bright and shiny Oyster shell when the two kinds 
were put brfore them, yet when they had only the Cockle shell 
or the two mixed together, after a very short time they would 
take to the Cookie shell and eat it just as freely as the Oyster 
sheU. 

The Chemical Committee lost by death, on October 9, on© 
of its valued members, Mr. James Falconer, of Micheldever. 
His long and varied experience of agriculture in different parts 
of the world, together with his powers of observation and his 
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enterpiise made him a specially useful member, and in the work 
of the Committee and of the Woburn Experimental Farm he 
always showed much interest. 

It may not be out of place if I refer also to the death of my 
OT\Ti brother, hir. E. W. Voelcker, who for 45 years had been my 
partner in my professional practice. During my absence in 
India, 1889-91, he acted as Deputy Consulting Chemist to the 
Society, and, at the close of his period of ofl&ce acting in this 
capacity, was honoured by the Society in being made an Honorary 
Life Member, 

The following is the list of samples submitted by members 
from December 1, 1929, to November, 30, 1930:— 


Linseed Cake and Meal ...... 6 

Cotton Cake and Meal..5 

Compound Feeding Cake and Meal .... IS 

Ground Nut Cake 

Cereals, Offals, &c.10 

Silage ......... i 

Peruvian Guano ....... 2 

Basic Slag ........ 8 

Sujxjrphospliate..2 

Compound Manures..5 

Haw and Steamed Bone ...... 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia ...... 3 

Potash Materials.5 

Shoddy, &c. 10 

Lime, Qialk, &c.8 

]VIilk, Butter, &c. ....... 5 

Water ......... 25 

Soil.. 

Miscellaneous.22 


1 Tudor Street, £.0.4. 


J. A. VOBLOKEE. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

The numto of enquiries (186) received in the Botanical Depai-t- 
ment during 1929-^0 was appreciably lower than that of the 
previous year (242). The diminution was not spread uniformly 
over the various sections in which they are generally nlnjiBififtti in 
this report. It oocmrred chiefly in those dealing with cereals, root 
crops and seed testmg. The number of seed samples tested fell 
off greatly immediatdy after the passing of the Seeds Act and 
became more or less stabilised at about forty a year. It now 
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shows a tendency to diminish still further whilst the samples are 
almost without exception home-grown. The number of enquiries 
about grassland management and weeds was about the average 
of the two previous years, whilst those connected with fungoid 
diseases showed an increase. There was about the usual number 
of minor enquiries about garden plants and such odds and ends of 
interest as the nature of the contents of pheasants* crops, the 
plants to be found in the crowns of poUarded willows, branching 
ears of barley, &c. 

Fungoid Diseases ,—Specimens of most of the commoner plant 
diseases were again received and reported on. The range of the 
enquiries and personal observation both indicated that the season 
was an average one as far as the distribution and the intensity of 
the attacks of fungoid pests were concerned. The enquiries con¬ 
cerning the diseases of fruit trees again showed the tendency 
noted in the past two seasons to increase in number, whilst the 
diseases of forest trees were not represented by a single enquiry. 
Few of the diseases were of any special interest. The scab of 
apples and pears again headed the list with fourteen samples of 
damaged fruit. The attacks of the fungus responsible for it were 
comparatively light in the previous season and it seemed reason¬ 
able to hope that this would be the ease this year owing to the 
chances of infection being less numerous than usual. The infer¬ 
ence proved unsound. The disease is tmdoubtedly a difficult one 
to deal with effectively, for it cannot, at present, be stamped out 
once for all and it is necessary to employ control measures every 
season. Three sprayings are, as a rule, essential if unblemished 
fruit is to be produced. The first, which is too often omitted, 
should be applied just before the trees open up their first blossoms, 
the second when the fruit is from a half to three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, the third when half-grown. Either lime sulphur 
or Bordeaux mixture so used gives good control, the latter being 
perhaps the better on some varieties of pears on which lime sulphur 
causes scorching of the foliage. 

The brown rot of fruit was apparently unusually common 
during the autumn, for it was represented by twelve specimen 
batches of infected apples, pears and plums. The fungus causing 
it occurs on the foliage and young shoots, but the disease is gener¬ 
ally unnoticed until the fruit begins to ripen. The popular 
name describes its symptoms accurately. The softened, brown 
fruits do not decay further but remain either hanging on the trees 
or scattered on the ground in a more or less mummified condition. 
As they serve as the startiug-point of the disease in the following 
season they should be coUected and destroyed. The normal 
spraying routine can then be expected to keep the trees free from 
infection. 

Potato Blight (Phytophthota) was late in starting in 1930, 
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the first case reported being from Cornwall about the middle of 
May. The first outbreaks observed personally in the Eastern 
c*ouiities occurred about a month later. These were on stray plants 
surrounding potato clamps at three centres some miles apart. 
The sites had been noted previously and kept under observation 
from the time the disease was first known to be present in the 
country. It made little headway xmtil early in August, but it 
then spread rapidly and by the beginning of September the 
outbreak had become serious. One member reported that at 
least half of the tubers of a crop of British Queen which was then 
being lifted were infected although the damage to the haulms was 
so slight that a practically disease-free crop had been anticipated. 
A very similar case was reported immediately afterwards of the 
almost complete destruction of a garden plot of Myatt’s Ashleaf, 
whilst several others were heard of when the lifting of the main- 
crop varieties became general. 

The same fungus was found in specimens of tomatoes grown 
in the open. The crop was stated to have done well up to the 
stage when the earliest fruits had begun to colour. The foliage 
was then attacked and there appeared to be every probabihty 
that it would be destroyed before the fruit could mature. Spray¬ 
ing with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture would have prevented 
the spread of the disease, though, at this stage of growth, it would 
possibly have spoilt the fruit for marketing. Another bundle 
of tomato haulms showed the presence of the brown mould 
{(Rudospofinm fvbmm) in abundance. The fungus had spread 
rapidly when the house had been closed to hasten on the ripening 
of the crop. A small-scale trial indicated that dusting with 
flowers of sulphur controlled the disease to some extent, but the 
outbreak had gone too far to hope for an effective cure. 

Three more specimen lots of the strawberry disease noted in 
previous reports were sent in for examination. One of these was 
from a bed which had been planted under good conditions early 
in September with runners purchased for the purpose as the home 
stock was known to be defective. Whether they were already 
infected when purchased or whether they were attacked after 
being transplanted could not be determined. It has, so far, been 
unusual to find symptoms of this obscure disease in plants only 
a month or two old. No suggestions can be made with regard to 
methods of curing it or preventing its attacks. 

Grassland ,—Most of the grassland enquiries centred round the 
formation of three or four year leys rather than permanent grass¬ 
land. They came, significantly, from southern and south-eastern 
parts of the country. None of them showed features of any special 
interest or necessitated the drawing up of prescriptions to meet 
unusual circumstances. A few regarding recently estabhshed 
grassland were somewhat unusual. One of these was concerned 
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with heavy clay land in Essex which had been sown down with the 
mixture No. 1 recommended in the Society’s Leaflet, that i& with 
seeds of perennial ryegrass, cocksfoot, Timothy, crested dog&tail 
and rough-stalked meadow grass. The bale of vegetation sent 
to the Department was found to consist almost exclusively of 
vigorous runners, portions of which were often over a yard in 
length, of watergrass {Agrostis stolonifera). Unfortunately no 
opportunity occurred to inspect the field, but according to the 
account sent with the sample a fair plant had been secured from 
the sowing made three years previously. The evidence available 
appeared to indicate that the land was already stocked with this 
grass and that enough of its runners had survived the preliminary 
cultivation to enable it to re-establish itself. There is the 
possibility, however, that seeds of it may have been carried to the 
site by the wind, for they are unusually light (5,000,000 to the lb.). 
The only method of checking its further development appeared 
to be to tear off as much as possible with harrows and apply a 
phosphatic dressing to give any clover which had survived a fresh 
start. This treatment, followed by heavy stocking, should give 
some control, for the grass, though generally roundly condemned 
is usually well grazed if its shoots are not ^owed to become old. 
In a second case, also on a heavy clay soil, the crop bore no 
resemblance to that anticipated from a Imowledge of the constitu¬ 
tion of the seeds mixture sown. This time the slender Foxtail 
{Ahpecurus agrestis) accounted for the greater part of the 
vegetation. The plant is known to be very common in the dis¬ 
trict as an arable-land weed and there can be little doubt that the 
soil contained an abundance of its seed shed in advance of the 
harvesting of the wheat crop which the field carried immediately 
before its preparation for grassing down. It is an annual species 
and the early cutting suggested may have given the perennial 
species sown in the original mixture a chance to smother it out 
finally. One enquiry raised the question whether under the 
circumstances described it would be a good policy to let an area of 
some forty acres grass itselE down. It is surprising that it has 
not been raised before for the practice is an old and much criticised 
one. The land to be dealt with was described as “ extraordinarily 
pasty and difi&cult,” a description confirmed by a reference to a 
geological map which showed that the district was on the blue 
has c&y. The land was known to be in a foul condition owing to 
cultivation difficulties. It was evident, too, that the expenses 
of thoroughly cleaning the land and of providing and sowing seeds 
on it would exceed its capital value. The advice given may 
possibly be considered heretical in these days of abundant and 
fairly reasonably priced seed supplies. It was to make an effort 
to obtain a tilth of some sort immediately after carrying the crop 
of beans then on the fidd and to broadcast and harrow in anything 
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looking like grass seeds which could be got together from lofts, 
mangers, stack bottoms and so on. It was based partly on the 
subsequent management of the land being an important factor in 
the production of a good turf and partly on the fact that locally 
produced seed stands a better chance of establishing itself under 
these difficult conditions than the ordinary commercial strains. 

Crops .—One of the results of the drought of 1929 was to call 
attention to the value of fodder crops capable of partially with¬ 
standing its elBcects. In the late autumn of that year there were 
several enquiries about the possibility of cultivatbog lucerne, one 
of the most drought-resisting fodder crops known, in districts 
where it is not grown at present. These were supplemented by 
further enquiries in the spring of 1930. Members were again 
advised, especially when situat^ in districts where the rainfall is 
normally low, to give the crop a trial, and instructions for its 
management in the earlier stages of growth were sent. Apart 
from the difficulty of establishing a plant on soils which have not 
grown lucerne previously—now to a great extent overcome by the 
use of cultures of the appropriate nodule organism—^the main 
trouble associated with the crop is to keep it from being overrun 
with grasses and arable-land weeds. These often establish them¬ 
selves strongly in spite of repeated cuttings, for the growth habit 
of lucerne does not make it an effective smothering plant. Dril¬ 
ling at a sufficient width to allow of occasional intercultivationis 
the only preventive. 

In spite of the newness of the crop in this country there are 
still comparatively few enquiries about sugar beet. Bolting is 
the commonest subject on which information is sought. It now 
appears certain that whilst some strains of seed are more prone 
to flower prematurely than others, that a sharp check to growth 
in the early stages of the plant’s growth is a very common cause 
for this occurrence. Early sowing with the consequent prob¬ 
ability of frost when the plants were bearing some three or four 
leaves appeared to be responsible for each of the complaints 
received. Keliable information about the best strains for English 
conditions has accumulated steadily and a number of trials made 
at experimental stations in different parts of the country has 
shown that a wise choice of strains has generally been made. 
This is not so simple a matter as it appears to be at first sight. 
There are two distmct types : one with a high sugar content and 
a low tonnage of roots per acre, the other with a relatively low 
sugar content and a heavy yield of roots. Eor factory purposes 
the former is obviously the better, as for a given weight of sugar 
less raw material has to be handled. These extremes are bridged 
by an intermediate group which, though not producing a par¬ 
ticularly high percent£ge of sugar per root, crops sufficiently 
heavily to give a large yield of sugar per acre. Both the generally 
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gro'wii Kleiiiwanzleben E and Dippe E come into this group. 
There is little to choose between them, but the former may be 
slightly easier to lift and possibly less prone to bolt. On the 
fertile fen soils, where early sowing is a common practice, the 
growth of the small-topped Eluhn P with a high sugar content 
appears to ofiEer some advantages. 

The demand for information about the cereal crops was 
smaller than usual. Two members were interested in the system 
of intensive cultivation of wheat recently introduced with good 
results in North Italy. This depends partly on good initial 
cultivation and partly on the use of what at jfirst sight appear to 
be excessively extravagant applications of artificial manures. 
But the chief feature in which it differs from current practice 
here is in giving dressings of nitrogenous manures whilst the plant 
is in a more or less dormant condition, followed by one or more 
light dressings when it is growing rapidly in the spring. These 
may mount up to two or three hundredweights per acre and 
together with liberal applications of phosphates the cost of 
manures per acre may be from £3 to £4. Large crops have been 
secured over very considerable acreages, but it is questionable 
whether at the present prices of wheat their production is pro¬ 
fitable. Therisk, moreover, has to be considered of having to deal 
with badly lodged crops. 

The fwure of autumn-sown oats was again the cause of 
several complaints. In each case a bad choice of variety had 
been made. They serve to emphasise the fact repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in this report that the only reasonably reliable winter-hardy 
sorts are the old Black and Grey winter oats. 

Farm Weeds .—The difi&culties of keeping the land clean under 
the present conditions, especially when the established routine 
of farming operations has been thrown out of gear by a late 
sugar-beet harvest, has led to numerous enquiries about the 
technique of weed eradication. The subject is badly in need 
of investigation and, at present, few suggestions apart from better 
cultivation can be offered. Eractioally every enquiry concerned 
some common weed of arable land and, for once, out-of-the-way 
species were not represented in the annual list. Chickweed 
appears to have been one of the most troublesome. It is one 
of the weeds which is easily controlled by hoeing when the con¬ 
ations are favourable. But if showers follow this operation or if 
the surface soil is moist the plants soon root down again and only 
experience a temporary check. As it starts into growth very 
early ia the spring or continues to ^ow through the winter 
months iE its seeds have germinated in the autumn it is often 
possible to eradicate it before barley or oats are sown. Where 
fields are known to be heavily infest^ a short delay in the spring 
sowing is worth risking if a thorough preliminary cultivation can 
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be effected. Another annual, knotgrass, was the subject of 
several enquiries. This again starts into growth very early in the 
spring. The seedlings can be destroyed readily, but once the 
plant is well established its roots toughen to such an extent that 
hoes fail to cut through many of them and much of the work is 
wasted. 

The corn buttercup or staveaore, a common denizen of heavy 
lands, is another of the many weeds which should be extermin- 
ated at or as near the seedling stage as possible. As a result of its 
over-abundance one member found that wheat which was needed 
for sowing still contained its seeds although it had been win¬ 
nowed repeatedly. A good separation was effected by trickling 
the grain over an inclined blanket to which the burr-like seeds of 
the buttercup adhered. 

Weeds appear to have developed to an unusual extent during 
the autumn months, especially on the lighter types of soil. Two to 
which attention was called were the field poppy and the jointed 
charlock or wild radish. The former was reported to be in great 
abundance and flowering freely in a mangold crop in October and 
the latter was forming plants described as bush-like ” in a field 
of sugar beet. As there was a possibility of the seeds of the 
joint^ charlock ripening, the removal and destruction of the 
plants was suggest^ when the crop was lifted. It is probable 
that the dryness of the earlier part of the season had prevented 
the germination of the seeds at their normal period and that they 
had started into growth and produced vigorous plants subsequent 
to the last cleaning of the crop. The same weed over-wintered 
so successfully on sandy soil in South Norfolk that in March it was 
a menace to autumn-sown oats. 

E. H. Bixfen. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambndge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

Inteodtjction. 

Like 1929 the past year has been one of abnormal weather 
conditions, and in most cases of crop failure these have been 
of more importance than the attacks of injurious insects. Some 
insects, however, have been more than usually destructive, and 
among them is the tumip-fly. It is thought that a fairly full 
account of this pest in the present Eeport will be of interest 
to Members of the Society. Other pests in unusual abundance 
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were winter-moth, cockchafer, and pea-thrips. Except on fruit 
trees, the latter part of the year was particularly free from 
severe insect attacks and many common pests such as celery- 
fly and cabbage caterpillars were in many districts far less des¬ 
tructive than usual. In accordance with the recommendations 
of the Warble-fly Committee set up by the Hon. Leathersellers* 
Company experiments were continued at the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Farm in the treatment of warbled cattle by various 
derris compounds, and the very satisfactory results are described 
below. 


Cereal Crops. 

A few cases of frit-fly in wheat were reported early in the 
year, and wheat crops were also damaged by slugs, but on 
the whole the oomflies seemed to be conspicuous by their absence. 
1929 was an abnormally bad year for wheat-bulb fly, but during 
the past season I received no complaints of this pest. Later 
on crops suffered so much from the weather that insect attacks 
were not much noticed, though a few cases of wheat midge 
were reported. 

Root and Veobtable Crops. 

In this section many of the customary pests were recorded. 
Root-fly maggots were frequently oomplamed of, and wire-worm, 
chafer larvae, swift-moth caterpillars, cut-worms and leather- 
jackets were destructive. There was also much aphis attack 
in some districts. The most important pest on Cruciferous 
crops, however, wats tumip-fly which necessitated the frequent 
re-sowing of certain root crops and serioudy dislocated farming 
operations by reducing the winter supply of cattle food. Recent 
investigations with regard to this pest may be unfamiliar to 
some Members of the Society, and therefore a short T6mm€ 
of what is known about it is here given. 

Tttrnip-ely. 

Tui*nip-fiy has been one of the principal agricultural pests 
for a very long time past. It was the subject of very careful 
study by John Curtis in 1860, and since that time numberless 
workers have gone over the ground again and the literature is 
quite extensive, especially the department of it which ooncems 
itself with methods of treatment. Quite recently, under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the whole 
subject has been re-investigated, and Mr. H. C. F. Newton 
of Wye Agricultural College published in 1928 two important 
papers embodying the results of research up to that date.^ 

^ The Biology of Wtea Beetiea oMaching cultivated Orudfercct and Eteperi^ 
menta the Control of Wlm Beetles of the genus ** Phyllotreta.** 
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For all this study and le&earch the pest is stUl, in certain 
seasons, as destructive as it ever was, and agriculturists very 
naturally ask with some impatience why some means of com¬ 
bating it successfully cannot be devised. During the past 
season it was the cause of very great loss to the country, and 
enquiries with regard to it were numerous. It is thought that 
a short account of the present condition of our knowledge of 
the subject will be of interest to Members of the Society, 

In the time of Curtis it was considered that one beetle, 
Phyllotreta, nemorum, was mainly responsible for the destruction 
of germinating turnip crops, and it was named the tumip-fly. 
Even then it was recognised that other allied species might 
also be present, though of subsidiary importance. Nowadays 
when a census is taken of the species occurring in any given 
tumip-fly attack this particular species is always in a small 
minority and is sometimes entirely absent. “ Turnip-fly,’* then, 
is an indefinite term applied to any one of a number of beetles 
which attack the germinating turnip crop. This is how the 
matter stands. 

There is a group of small beetles (Halticidoe) known popularly 
as “ flea-beetles ” from their ability to jump like fleas. Some 
of them practically confine their attention to certain plants. 
For instance there is a potato-flea, a hop-flea, and even a 
beHadoima-flea. Many, however, all belonging to one genus— 
Phyllotreta —are only attracted by one order of plants, the 
Oraciferss. The principal cultivate Cruciferse are turnips and 
swedes, the cabbage tribe (cabbage, kale, kohl-rabi, sprouts, etc.), 
rape, radish and mustard, and all of them are subject to attack 
by Phyllotreta beetles. Mangolds and beet are not Ouciferse, 
and though they are sometimes attacked by a flea-beetle of their 
own {Plectroscdis coneinna) the true tumip-flies are not attracted 
by them. This answers a qu^tion often asked by farmers— 
how it is that mangold and beet are untouched in a severe 
tumip-fly attack. 

In addition to the cultivated CraGifers& there are on the 
farm a number of cruciferous weeds. By far the most im¬ 
portant is charlock, but there are many others like shepherd’s 
purse and hedge-mustard. 

No fewer than fourteen species of Phyllotreta have been found 
on cultivated Cruciferse. Nine of them are quite common, and 
in every serious attack seven or eight species are almost sure 
to be present. The form (P, mrnorurti) originally named the 
tumip-fly ” has a yellow stripe down each wing cover, and 
so has another species (P. undulata)^ now much more common. 
The other species have no yellow stripe but are of the same 
colour all over. 

Life-history ,—During the winter the beetles are in hiding, 
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for tlie most part deep down in the grass of the hedge-rows 
or sometimes under clods. The first warm weather of spring 
brings them forth. P. nemorum behaves a little differently from 
the rest, emerging rather early, before crucfferous crops are 
ready, and resorting to charlock, etc., till the turnip cotyledons 
appear, but the other species seem to seek out the crops as 
soon as they emerge from their winter shelters, and an im¬ 
portant and new observation of Mr. Newton’s was that, by 
burrowing down to the germinating seeds, they often did irrepar¬ 
able damage even before the cotyledons (seed-leaves) pierced 
the soil, and that some of the cases m which the crop failed to 
appear above ground at all were due to this early subterranean 
attack. In less severe cases the cotyledons are perforated in 
the way familiar to every farmer, and i£ a spell of dry weather 
ensues the plant can make no headway, and is unable to 
“ grow away ” from the pest. Most of the crops are fairly safe 
if they can reach the ‘‘ rough-leaf ” stage, but the rough leaves 
of the white turnip continue to be attacked by the beetles, so 
that of all the Cruciferous crops this is the one which suffers 
most severely. 

After feeding and pairing, the next thing is to lay eggs and 
provide for the future generation of beetles. Here again P. 
nemorum is peculiar, for after clearing off the turnip crop it 
goes back to the weeds and lays its eggs in the soil about the foot 
of charlock and other plants, on which its grubs feed. The eggs 
of the other species are laid at the roots of surviving plants of 
the crops attacked by the beetles, or of some other Cruciferous 
crop which has escaped destruction. Egg-laying continues till 
the middle of July. The eggs take ten days or a fortnight to 
hatch and then the grubs attack the roots—without doing much 
harm—^and then bore their way up the stem into the leaves, in 
which they mine, spending altogether about a month in the 
plant. After a short quiescent pupal stage they become mature 
beetles, and by the beginning of September no more grubs 
or pupae are to be found and the new brood of beetles is complete. 
There is no evidence that any of these beetles lay eggs the same 
year, but they presently go into winter quarters, though some 
will emerge on warm winter days and feed on any cruciferous 
crop at hand. The mass attack will not occur till the following 
May and its severity will depend on the weather, a hot dry spell 
favouring the beetles and delaying the growth of the plant. 

Tkeatmbkt. 

It is obvious at the outset that there are peculiar difiSloulties 
in dealing with this pest. Suitable cover is so abundant that 
the idea of destroying the beetles in their winter quarters seems 
impracticable. The attack is so sudden, and, in dry weather, 
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so rapid that unlesb immediately recognised and even anticipated 
the harm is done before any measures can be taken. Moreover 
it comes at a busy time when farm hands are fully occupied, 
and few farmers are equipped with any special apparatus which 
can be employed at a moment’s notice to combat it. 

After a particularly severe attack in 1881 Miss Ormerod sent 
a questionnaire to her farmer correspondents all over the country 
with the idea of getting together all the information possible 
from a practical point of view. Many of the answers were of 
considerable interest, and though views differed as to the utiKty 
of some measures advocated, there was a general consensus of 
opinion on the broad principles by which they were guided. 
These have always been insisted on by economic entomologists 
who have written on the subject. 

Treatment falls under two heads:— 

A. Cultural measures likely to prevent or lessen the severity 

of attack. 

B. Curative measures when an attack has declared itself. 


A. 

1. Destro 3 dng the winter shelter of the beetles as far as is 
practicable by cleaning up the hedge-rows and burning debris. 

2. Keeping down Cruciferous weeds—especially charlock. 

3. Preserving all possible moisture in the soil by getting an 
early tilth and disturbing the ground as little as possible at 
the time of sowing; hence the advocacy of “ stale furrows.” 

4. Pickling ” the seed in some substance offensive to the 
beetle. There is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
utility of this measure and the recent Wye experiments in this 
direction did not give encouraging results. The plan of drilling 
a deterrent substance along with the seed was considered more 
promising. 

5. Rolling after drilling, Mr. Newton, however, strongly 
advisespress-rolling ” on the drill only, leaving the soil between 
the drills unrolled, to admit of subsequent scuffling, 

B. 

So far there is practical agreement on aU hands, but now 
the trouble begins. The attack is frequently unnoticed till the 
crop is practically destroyed, and Mr. Newton’s new observation 
shows that subterranean attacks may even prevent the appear¬ 
ance of the crop above ground at all. In such a case there would 
seem to be nothing to be done imless the farmer suspects what 
is happening from the dryness of the weather and the non- 
appearance of the crop and passes a roller over the field. 
Ordinarily, however, the cotyledons duly appear, only to be 
immediately attacked by myriads of beetles and promptly 
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cleared off. Tt is an emergency matter and there is no time 
to begin devising methods of combating the pest. Unless it 
is anticipated and means to fight it are in readiness the crop 
is lost. 

The farmers consulted by Miss Ormerod relied chiefly on 
two expedients—trolling, and what may be described as dusting 
the crop. As soon as the pest appeared they rolled, with the 
idea of crushing the beetles and consolidating the soil round 
the plants. This plan is still advocated, especially i£ the soil 
is cloddy. Dusting was thought to save the crop by rendering 
the leaves unpalatable to the beetle, and it was achieved in a 
number of ways, a favourite method being to drive sheep over 
the field in the early morning, when many beetles were crushed 
and the leaves, moist with dew, were covert with dust. Another 
method was to drag brushwood over the field, to disturb the 
beetles and create a dust. These were rough-and-ready methods 
which sometimes proved effective. Attempts were also made 
to trap the beetles by dragging tarred sacks over the crop, 
and ingenious applications of this method to various farm 
vehicles were devised, and later, light vehicles especially adapted 
for this operation were introduce. 

Then came the question of the feasibility of employing some 
insecticide distributed by a special spraying machine such as a 
“ strawsoniser,” and the substances wMch have been experi¬ 
mented with in this connexion are well-nigh innumerable. 
Several were tried in the recent investigation at Wye with 
varying success, and certain conclusions were drawn which must 
be quoted. In the first place it is not a case for the use of 
poison insecticides (arsenic, etc,). There is too little plant sub¬ 
stance to operate on, and by the time the beetles have eaten 
enough of the poisoned plant to kill themselves, the crop is 
destroyed. 

The next point is that deterrents proved more satisfactory 
than insecticides, that is, it was more practicable to render the 
plants unpalatable than to kill the beetle without injury to the 
plant. The most successful of the substances tried by Mr. 
Newiion was nicotine sulphate, which can be distributed either 
as a spray or in the form of dust. The dust was ineffective 
unless the leaves were wet with dew, and the spray is therefore 
preferable. Thirty to forty gallons per acre of wat^ containiDg 
•15 to *2 per cent, of nicotine sulphate is the solution he recom¬ 
mends, and he estimates the cost per acre, based on the prices 
of 1928, as about Is. 6d. 

The cultural methods advocated as likely to mitigate attack 
—clearing of hedgerows, early tilth, etc.—are generally ^eed 
upon and are practised in good farming as far as the circum- 
statoces permit. When an attack occurs, however, it generally 
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finds the faimer fully occupied with other operations and un¬ 
prepared "With any measures which can be applied immediately 
to combat it. Rolling might be done as a routine operation 
in weather suitable for the fly when it is due to appear, though 
the plant has not yet shown itself Above all it is important 
that its advent should be watched for, and that measures should 
be ready for instant application 

White turnips suffer most, because they continue to be 
attacked even in the rough leaf. Some investigators have found 
indications that different varieties do not all suffer alike, and 
this raises the question whether it might not be possible to 
find strains comparatively resistant to the fly. 

The matter is so important that further experimentation in 
this direction will be carried out. 

Pulse and Clover Crops. 

Pea thrips was more prevalent this year than for many 
years past. As this pest works on the outside of the pod no 
great harm is done in slight attacks, but when severe the pods 
are stunted and distorted and the yield is reduced. 

In some districts sainfoin was badly injured by the midge. 
My attention was called to this pest by both farmers and bee¬ 
keepers. In some parts of the countiy it appears that bee¬ 
keepers regard the sainfoin crop as "the staple source of food 
for their bees, and they attributed the very low honey production 
of the past season Is^gely to the failure of the sainfoin crop. 
On the face of it it hardly appeared likely that an insect devouring 
the seed should affect bees, which were only interested in the 
ficnuer, but on examination it was found that many of the flower- 
buds attacked by the midge never opened, so that a midge attack 
on sainfoin may contribute towarSb the failure of the honey 
crop. The sainfoin failure, however, was by no means general, 
nor is that crop everywhere regarded as ^e mainstay of the 
bee-keepers, and it is probable that adverse weather conditions 
were the chief cause of the poor yield of honey. 

Fruit Crops. 

The list of insects found damaging iEruit crops was, as usual, 
a long one, but nothing of special interest transpired "with regard 
to most of the pests. The season was a particularly bad one 
for winter moth. This was anticipated, as the female moths 
were observed ascending the trees all through the winter and 
to an abnormally late date in the spring—even in March, and 
unbanded trees in certain districts suffered severely. 

It is a common practice to trap the apple-blossom weevil 
by means of bands of sacking, in which the weevils take cover 
for the winter, and this method has a certain amount of success. 
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Mr. A. M. Massee of E. Mailing has, however, obtained far better 
results by using comigated cardboard bands, covered by grease¬ 
proof paper. Whereas in the sack bands he trapped an average 
of forty weevils per band the cardboard bands averaged 390! 
The narrow canals in the cardboard were packed with weevils, 
which evidently found in them ideal winter quarters. Such 
bands, ready for use, are on the market under the trade name 
“ Ca-we-co bands.” Mr. Massee also foimd that for those who 
preferred to adhere to sack-banding, the efiSciency of the sack 
bands was greatly increased by spraying them liberally with 
tar-distillate washes at the time of the routine winter spraying. 

PoEBST Pests. 

Several insects injurious to forest trees have been sent for 
identification and advice. They include pine-sawfly, pme-bud 
Tortrix, the black pine bark-beetle, cut-worms in a nursery, 
and La^nus mrrnimlis on willows. The “ witches’ broom ” 
of the willow, noted in my Report for 1928, seems to be spreading 
rapidly. I was mistaken, however, in believing that it had 
hitherto escaped notice in England, for there is an account of 
it by Dr. Miller Christy in Vol. LIII of the Journal of Botany 
(1915). It was found in the neighbourhood of London, and 
that it had only recently reached this country seemed probable 
from the fact that Connold, whose book on galls was published 
in 1913, did not include it in 270 kinds of gall he describes. 
I have not found any other reference to it in England, but the 
way in which it is spreading is remarkable. It is extremely 
disfiguring to the trees, but how far it is seriously injurious 
is rather doubtful. The galls are always developed from the 
female flowers, and though several varieties of willow are 
attacked, the principal sufferer being Salix fragUis^ I have not 
yet heard of its appearance on the bat willow. It is attributed 
to a gaU-ndte, Briphyes iriradiatus. 

Wabble-elv. 

During 1929 I attended the meetings of the Warble-fly 
Committee set up by the Worshipful Company of Leathersellers 
to consider the best way of dealing with this formidable pest, and to 
initiate an intensive campaign throughout the coun-fey towards 
its exteriaination. Agreement was quickly arrived at by the 
e35)erts on the Committee on two points. Preventive measures 
were not advised, as having experimentally proved entirely 
ineffective, or with results not at all commensurate with the 
trouble and expense involved. It was the unanimous opinion 
that the curing of warbled cattle was the most promising line 
to pursue, and of the numerous insecticides considered there 
was a general agreement that the most satisfactory results had 
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been obtained by the use of preparations of derris root, which 
were fatal to the warble grub without injury to the animals 
treated. 

Derris elliptica is a climbing plant indigenous to the East 
Indies. Its root—generally called Tuba root—^furnishes a 
poison used for ages past by the Malays to poison fish, and for 
some considerable time as an insecticide in the East. It has 
recently been employed by insecticide manufacturers for vaiious 
purposes, chiefly the preparation of sheep dips. Unfortunately 
so far it has been found impossible to standardise it in the true 
sense of the word, that is, to obtain preparations of the precise 
percentage of toxicity desired. 

It was decided to experiment this year at the University 
farm with various derris preparations against warble-fly, and 
recourse was had to certain proprietary washes issued by a 
firm which had deeply studied the subject and had come as 
near to standardisation as present knowledge permitted. 

The preparations experimented with were “ Polvo,” “ Warble- 
fly Ointment,” Warble-fly Solution ” and “ Kurmange.” In 
the case of all the animals treated “ Polvo ” was applied to 
the left side and one of the other preparations to the right side. 

The animals on the farm comprised 20 bullocks, 16 cows 
and 19 store cattle. Nine of the bullocks and 4 of the cows 
developed no warbles, so that the animals treated were 42: 
11 bullocks, 12 cows and 19 stores. Mr. P. H. Garner was in 
charge of the experiments. 

As usual the bullocks and cows were comparatively lightly 
infested, and all four preparations were quite efficacious in 
killing the warble grubs, none of which were found alive after 
two or three fortnightly applications. The stores were treated 
monthly, and it appeared that this interval was somewhat too 
long, since the treatment was much more effective at an early 
stage of the grub, and during the month between inspections 
it sometimes happened that new warbles had so increased in 
size that it was simpler to squeeze them out. These surviving 
warble grubs amounted to about 8 per cent, of the whole, so 
that the monthly application of any of the preparations was 
fatal to about 92 per cent, of the warble grubs, and it is highly 
probable that practically all would have been accounted for 
had the interval between the applications been reduced to three 
weeks. 

At the end of the warble-fly season the bullocks were sold 
to a butcher who knew nothing of the experiments. He was 
astonished to find all the grubs in the hides dead with a single 
exception, and called at the farm to find out the reason. 
In effectiveness ** Polvo ” had a slight advantage, but the 
‘‘Warble-fly Solution,” which was very much more easy to 
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apply and more economical in time and material, was imfortu- 
nately the least satisfactory as an insecticide. No deleterious 
effects were observed on the animals treated. 

The activities of the Leathersellers’ Committee during 1930 
were, to quote the words of its Report, directed along two main 
channels, namely, propaganda by means of printed leaflets, hand¬ 
bills, etc., and efforts to organise the systematic treatment of 
cattle through the co-operation of the various county authori¬ 
ties. 30,000 handbills and 70,000 copies of a leaflet on treat¬ 
ment were distributed to farmers and agricultural departments. 
In thirty-three counties official action was taken in response to 
the appeal of the Committee, and controlled experiments and 
demonstrations were carried out under the direction of the 
Agricultural authorities. The reports were uniformly favour¬ 
able, and there is every reason to be satisfied with the first 
year of the great campaign against warble-fly due to the initia¬ 
tive of the Leathersellers’ Company. 

MrSOELLAyBOUS. 

In my Report for 1929 I gave a short account of the ** white 
grubs characteristic of the beetles known as Lamellicoms, 
in which the chafers are included. An observation with regard 
to the cockchafer early in the present year is worth recording. 
In February a number of grubs were found at the roots of a 
lime tree and were identified as cockchafer larvse. A month 
later it was decided to make a thorough clearance of the soil, 
when it was found that the grubs had now become fully-formed 
beetles, not a single larva or pupa being visible. This was a 
striking instance of the characteristio behaviour of beetles, 
which, as a rule, pass a very short time as pupss (chrysalids) 
but attain their complete form long before they become active. 
These cockchafers were fully developed early in March though 
they would not normally emerge from the soil to feed upon 
the leaves of oak and other trees until May. 

The cockchafer appears in especially large numbers in cycles 
of years, and there were indications that 1930 was one of these 
“mght years” in the south of England. On the Continent, 
where this insect is a much more serious forest pest, these flight 
years are utilised for special raids on the beetles, which are 
caught and destroyed in immense numbers. 

Oboxl Wabbubtok. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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Medal for Original Agricultural Research* the Regulations governing 
which are as follows:— 

h The Medal shall be called the RoYAL AGRICULTURAL Society of 
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or books to the value of Ten Pounds will be added. 
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economics. It must be signed by the candidate as the genuine work of 
the candidate himself. 
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and must not be more than thirty years of age on 29th September* 1931. 

4. The Medal shall be adjudged by referees appointed by the Coundl 
of the Royal Agricultural Sodety. 

5. The Monograph or Essay shall be forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Royal Agricultural Society071 or6^orcOCrOS£R3/sf, #93/. The 
Monograph or Essay shall be typewritten or printed. 
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subsequent year. 

7. The Monograph or Essay of the successful candidate shall be pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, if, in the opinion 
of the Coundl* it is suitable for that purpose. Essays already published 
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General Warwick Committee. 

Tho Whole Council, with the following representatives of the Local 
Conunittee:— 

Luigh, Lord Ta2toy, Alderman Harvey, Capt. H. 

Parker, Hon. A. E. Wheatley, Col. C. J. H. and Wright, R. H, 

Clbmentson, G. a. Wigqin, Gen. E. A. (Town Clerk) 

Payton, H. G, Godfrey Wyley, Col. W. P, Joint Hon. Local 

Secretaries. 


Honorary Director .r—U. Roland Burke. 

Secretary.— T. B. Turner, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.L 


Mditor oj JowrwoZ.—Prof. J. A. Scott Watson, School of Mural Mcommy, 
Oxford. 

Consulting Chemist. —^Dr. J. Augustus Voblckbr, M.A., 1 Tudor St., E.C.4. 

ConsvUing Ve^ermoery Surgeon .— ^Prof. E. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., 
E.R.C.V.S., Boycil Veterinary CoUege, Camden Town, London, N.W.l. 

Botanist. —^Prof. Sir R, H. BnrrEN, E.R.S., School of AgricuUurc, Oa/nJoridgc. 

Zoologist .— Cboel Warburton, M.A., School of AgrunJifure, Qandtridge. 

Consulting Engineer .— ^Dr. B. J. Owen, Institute of AgricuUural Engineering, 
St. dies, Oaford. 

Surveyor .— Cjelarles H. R. Naylor, St. Mary^s Chambers, St. Mary's Gate, 
Derby. 

Publisher .— John Murray, 60a Albemarle Street, W.l. 

Solicitots .— Garrard, Wolfe, Gaeb & Clarke, 18 St, Janves's Place, S.TK.l. 
Ranlrc^j.—W estminster Bank, Ltd., 1 St. James's Square, S.W.l. 



vi Distrilmtion of Oovemora and Members of the Society, 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY, AND OF ORDINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


I 

Dutuot , 


Dnruios 


Bedfordsbzrb . 
Chsshxsb . . . 


Cornwall .... 

DERBYSHIBa . . . 

UOBSSX .... 
TTimwairntB 

Cbannbl Islands . 

HXRTFOBDSHIRB . . 

, [ Lanoashibb and Islb 

OF Man .... 
Middlesex . . . 
Monxouthshzbb . . 
Nobfoie .... 

KOBTHAMPTONSmB * 
KOBTHDHBEELAND . 

Staftordserbe . . 

WOBGXSTEBSHtBB . . 

TOBKSBIBB, 27.B. . 

SCOTLAND .... 


Devon . . . 
DtTBHAX , . . 


B. 


sOStUklk « • • « 

Herefordshibe . 

INZCBSTEBSHIBE . 

London. • . . 

KormOHAMSHIBE 
Rutland . • • 
Shbopsuibe . . 
Suffolk . . . 

SUBBET . . . 

WXLTSEEBH . . 

^ I Yobkbsibb, y7 .R. 
South Wales . . 


/ Bebksbibb . . 
Caicbbxdoxshirb . 

, CUMBBRLAND . . 

Glaxoboan . . 
I Gloucesibbseirb. 
, Huntxngdonsuike 
' Kent .... 
, Unoolnshibe . . 


C ( OXVOBD8QBEXBB . 

I SOXBBSBT . . 

I Sussex . . . 


I Wabwioeshxbe 
Wesekobland 
Yqbebsibb» E.E. 

IBELAND . . 

North Wales 


roBEiON Countries. 

Mbxbebs with no Addresses . . 
Qband Totals. 


Nukbsb of 

Nombfb of 


(aOFIkBHOBa 

AND 

Obdibaby 

U&VBFBS 

Obszkabt Mbbbbbb of Coubczl 

IfSMBBU 

OF Council 


81 

1 

1 

rrauk Webb. 

591 

3 

Hon EdwardGreenall, J.H Hall, 



A B Neilson 

86 

1 

Capt. G. H Johnstone 

247 

1 

1 U.llolaQd Burke. 

105 

, 1 

Arthur EClsoock. 

1 296 ' 

' 2 

T W. Ashton; Mijor 1. H. T 
Jervoise. 

301 

1 

D, E Barclay. 

} 422 

2 

Windham E Hale; Lord Stanley 

7b 1 

1 1 

Earl of Strafford 

93 1 

1 1 

Maj -Gen Loid Tieowen 

330 

2 

Ca^. H. G. Buxton, Lord Hastings 
P E. Thornton. 

202 

1 

286 

-» 

G. G. Rea; C. H. Sample. 

246 

1 

John M^tt. 

Col B V. V Wheeler. 

172 

1 

291 

2 

Major Clive Behrens; John Btll 

320 

2 

Major C A Dudgeon; Earl 
Elgin and Kincardine. 

-1,046 

—26 

150 

1 

B« J. Gates. 

172 1 

1 1 

Sir J I Siiellfv. 

176 

1 1 

W.Burkitt. 

25L 1 

168 

1 1 

1 

Sir Walter Gilb^. 

Sir John A. G. CottereU. 

211 

1 

W Lindsay Bverard 

505 

3 

F. P. Matthews: F. HamU n Price, 


1 

Went -Col. Sir A. G. Weigall. 

219 

' 1 

Thomas Torshaw. 

il 

1 

B. Guy Fenwick. 

331 

1 2 

Alfred Mansell, E. Craig Tanner, 

241 

' 1 

1 Fred Smith. 

215 

1 

A. BorlaNe Matthews. 

184 

1 

Earl of Aaduoi. 

351 

2 

CoL At. Hon. G. A. Lane-Fox, 

120 

1 1 

Leopold C. PRget. 

Capt. H. A. Christy. 

—3,346 

1 —19 

224 

1 

H. A. Benyon 

186 

1 

S Owen Webb. 

151 

1 

Joseph Harris. 

SI 

1 

Hnbert Alexander. 

296 

1 

Major C C, Hansiord. 

30 

1 

blr Douglas Newton. 

344 

2 

Titomas Neame; J. E. Quested 

320 

2 

John Evens; Eustace Abel 
Smith 

Robert Hobbs. 

104 

1 

104 

1 

Lord Stroehie. 

349 

2 

Waltei A. Burrell; Col. Sir 0 L, 



Courihope. 

256 

1 

Capt. A. OUver-Bellasis. 

95 

1 

Jacob Wakefield. 

128 

1 

T, L. Wlckham-Boynton. 

70 

1 

Edward Bohane. 

276 1 

1 

Major W. Marshall Dugdale. 

—3,163 

—19 

236 


‘W C. D, Damj^er-Whetham 
*rol Frank Garrett. 

20 

4 

* E. C. Raruome. 

— — ■■ 

— 

*Slr John RoHsell. 

lOSll 

67 ‘ 


Nouioaced MawLen of Cotiitcll. 
































































































































viii 

Table bHO\MNG the Ntjmbbb of GOVERNORS and MEMBERS 
IN each yeab from the Establishment or thf Society— contd . 




GoTemon 


Uenibcis 



Tear 

Preei lent of the \ ear 

— 


1 

1 

Honor- 

•ly 

Total 



Lite 


Life 

Aturaal 


IW 

2nd Earl of Norttibiook 

89 

168 

2.691 

7,474 1 

26 

10 44S 

1914 

4ih Eaxl of Fowis 

89 

173 

2.626 

7,629 

1 28 

10 j4j 

lOlS 

Duke of Portland. X O [X G 

88 

184 

2,617 

7,313 1 

28 

10 130 

191$ 

7th Dukie of Hichmond and Gordon 

83 

185 

2.427 

7.52b 

27 

10 248 

1917 

Mr C3iarlesAdeane OB 

93 

210 

2.412 

8.214 

2b 

10 955 

1918 

Hon Cecil T Parker 

102 

224 

2.395 

8.226 

25 

10 972 

1919 

Sir T B Bowen Jones Barb 

119 

236 

2,411 

8.558 

24 

11 348 

1920 

HB.H The Prmoe of \\ ales. X G 

129 

256 

2.402 

9,208 

25 

1 12020 

1921 

Mr B M Greaves 

1S7 

27^ 

2.374 

10 098 

24 

12 908 

1922 

H B H The Duke of York. X G 

144 

, 287 

. 2.817 

10.596L 

22 

' 13 366 

1923 

Lt-Col E V StaoTforth 

163 

293 

2.262 

10.778 

20 

13 506 

1924 

Mr Ernest Mathews 0 

159 

289 

1 2.201 

10,676 

21 

13 846 

1925 

Six Gilbert Greenall Bart C A 0 

158 

' 291 

2160 

10,949 

15 

13 573 

1926 

Lord Desborough. G C \ 0 

155 

27b 

2103 

10,251 

15 

12 800 

1927 

Viscount Tredegar. C B E 

lo3 

25" 

2 03o 

9,343 

15 

11.803 

1928 

Lord Harlech CB 

155 

277 

1972 

9.042 

16 

11.402 

1929 

Earl of Harewood. X 6 

154 

273 

1914 

8.818 

16 

11170 

1930 

H B H The Duke of Glouccstei, 

158 

264 

1,882 

8,491 

16 

10,811 


XG 





STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 
for the year 1930 . 

Mr. Adeane, in presenting the Accounts and Balance-sheet, 
said; We started the year 1930 ‘with a balance of £3,089; the 
ordinary receipts amounted to £18,023, and other receipts to 
£1,267, giving a total of £22,369. On the payments side the 
or^nary expenditure was £17,154:, which exceeded the ordinary 
expenditure in 1929 by £1,699, this is accounted for by the 
grant of £600 towards the expense of the Tractor Trials and the 
additions to the house, which amounted to £1,103. Investments 
and other sums amounted to £2,466, making a total expenditure 
of £19,610 The credit balance of cash at bankers and in hand 
at the end of the year amounted to £2,769. There is one un¬ 
satisfactory item to which I should like to draw the attention 
of the Council, and that is the continued fall in subscriptions, 
which last year amounted to £272 Since 1925 we have lost 
£1,628 in subscriptions, which gives an average loss of £326 per 
annum Turning to the Balance-Sheet, the Invested Reserve 
Fund was £159,515 as compared with £140,294 in 1929, and 
shows an increase of £19,221. £12,721 of this is due to the rise 
in the value of oui securities, and £6,500 was invested during 
the year For the present year we estimate the income at 
£17,994, and the expenditure at £17,906. In the course of the 
year the Society will probably have to provide £1,000 for the 
new edition of IVeam’s ‘‘ Elements of Agriculture ” ; for altera¬ 
tions to 16 Bedford Square, £810; and we are providing for the 
payment of £100 vot^ by the Council towards the expenses of 
the Warble Fly investigation, and £60 as a grant towards the 



IX 


expenses of the Butter Marking Order enquiry. The estimated 
balance at the end of the year is £88. It is satisfactory to know 
that the whole of the expenses attached to the repairs of this 
house, together with the alterations and repair of the furniture, 
amounting to £1,913, will by the end of this year have been paid 
for out of income. (Hear, hear.) The grant to the University 
of Cambridge of £1,000 has also been paid. 

The Accounts and Balance-sheet were then adopted, together 
with the Estimate for the ensuing year, which was as follows ;— 


Actual 
figures for 
1930. 

£ 

10,550 
273 
0,490 
195 
380 
62 


ESTIAEATE O; OIIDINAIIT BEOEIPTS AKE EXPENEITUBE POE 1931 
(Other than in respect of the Show.) 

Prepared by direction of the Elnance Committee. 


158 

43 

18,023 


iZacaipfa. 

Subscriptions of Governors and Members 
Interest on Daily Balances and Deposit Account 
Interest on Investments .... 
Sales of Journals, Text Books, Pamphlets, etc. 
Advertisements in Journal .... 

Income Tax Befunded. 

Miscellaneous ...... 

N.D.D. Entry Fees, etc. 

Hire of Council and Committee Booms 


Estimate 

for 

1931. 

£ 

10,200 

250 

6,831 

200 

240 

78 


150 

45 


17,994 


1,835 

414 

250 

200 

406 

100 

100 

394 

3,500 

13,532 

£ 

1,073 

1,103 


18 

268 

16 

25 

500 

10 

3 


17,164 


Ezpenditwre, 

Salaries:—Secretary and Ofilefial Staff • 

Pensions to Officials ..... 
Bent, lighti]^, Gleaning, Wages, etc. (say) . 
Printing and Stationery .... 

Postage. 

Miscellaneous. 

Journal ....... 

Deuartment ..... 

Botanical Department. 

Zoological Department. 

Veteimaiy Department .... 
Grant to Beseareffi Institute, Beading University 
Consulting Engineer ..... 
National Diplomas 


£ 


1,030 
450 
160 
215 
1,600 
416 
250 
200 
403 
100 
100 

_ _ . 400 

Amount set aside towards Loss on Shows.3,500 

13,411 
£ 

2,000 


Exceptional EaBpe}idiiure. 

Scientific Besearch .......... 

Additions, Alterations, Painting, Oeaning and Bepaub tu Society’s Huiibe 
Chamber ...... 

Bepairs and Additions to Society’s Furniture 
library: Binding and Purchase of Books 
Legal Charges and Auditors* Fees (say). 

Certificates and Medals for Lo^ Service and Skilled Labour 
Donation to Young Farmers* Gmbs .... 

** Elements of Agriculture on account of new issue . 

Grant re World*8 Agricultural Tractor Trials. 

Dinner to Secretaries of Breed Societies 
Fiinting ** Occasional Notes,*’ Booklets, etc. . 

Grant to ** Butter Making Order ** Enquiry ... 

Grant to Leatherstilers Company re Warble Fly Investigation 


185 

50 

300 

25 

1,000 

110 

50 

50 

100 

17,906 


Estimated Becelpts ....... £17,994 

Estimated Expenditure.17,906 

Estimated Surplus of Beceipts over Expenature . . £88 
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STATEMENT OF EECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 

JULY 8 to 


rarrespond- 
logfleures 
tur 1U29. 
£ 

a,ooo 

ff,r8a 

1,440 

3,630 


llecelptd. 

Sabsoription troxxi the City of Manchrater 

Prizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies and others 
Prizes given by Mandiester Local Committee 


£ 

2,000 


2,221 13 0 

1,503 0 0 


3,724 13 0 


Contribution from Manche<!ter Local Gommitteo towards cost 

I of fencing to Showground. 

Contribution from Manchester Local Committee to Show Fund 


677 17 
400 0 


Fees for Implements, Machines and Miscellaneous Exhibits : 


Carried forward 


11 , 9 x 8 

Exhibitors* payments for Shedding and Space . 


. 

12,886 8 

2 

234 

Non-Members* Fees for entry of Implements, etc. 

, 

. 

285 0 

0 

150 

Fees for entry of *' New Implements ” 



110 0 

0 

12,302 

Fees for Entry of Live Stock 





5.373 

1,684 Members’ Entries . 



4,762 0 

0 

2 

1 Member^s Erdry at 21. 



— 


2,072 

1,367 Members* Entries @ 30a. 



2,050 10 

0 

342 

278 Members* Entries @11. . 



278 0 

0 

63 

43 Members* Entries @ 15a. 



32 5 

0 

21 

34 Members’ Entries @ 10 a. 



17 0 

0 

26 

37 Members’ Entries @ 5«. . 



0 6 

0 

55 

Entrance fees. 



75 1 

0 

330 

54 Non-Members* Entries @ 67. . 



324 0 

0 

90 

28 Non-Members* Entries @ 31. . 



84 0 

0 

10 

9 Non-Members’ Entries @ 21. . 



18 0 

0 

12 

5 Non-Members’ Entries @ 3Q&. . 



7 10 

0 

22 

17 Non-Members* Entries @ 11. . 



17 0 

0 

I 

2 Non-Members* Entries*© lOs, . 



1 0 

0 

I 

1 Non-Member’s Entry @ 5s. . 



0 5 

0 

29 

Local Classes . 



— 


8.458 

Fees for Entry of Poultry :— 





147 

Members510 Entries © 5s. . 



127 10 

0 

178 

Non-Members392 Entries (g> 10s. . 



1 SM» 0 

0 

2 

Entrance fees. 



4 0 

0 

327 

Other Entry Fees;— 





X 4 O 

Produce . 



197 n 

0 

142 

Horse-jumping Competitions .... 

, 


177 0 

0 

36 

Plantations Competition. 



10 IS) 

0 

13 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations Coinpctitiuii 



U () 

0 

17 

Butter-Making Competition .... 



SI 0 

0 

348 

Catalogue :— 





xS 

Extra lines for particulars of Implement exhibits 



10 10 

0 

2 

Woodcuts of" New Implements "... 



4 17 

0 

1053 

Advertising in Catalogue. 



907 17 10 

31 

Sales of Implement Section of Catalogue . 



34 5 

0 

1,162 

Sales of Combined Catalogue .... 



1,003 5 

b 

TO 

Sales of Jumping Programmes and Awards 



71 U 

0 

2.3i6 




2,122 10 

10 


Less .-—Expenses of Sales Superintendent and A'^sislaiits 

• 

70 2 

5 


13,281 8 2 


7,665 16 0 


327 10 0 


438 10 6 


2,062 14 6 
1^,568 18 4 
















TDRE OF THE SHOW AT MANCHESTER, 

JULY 12, 1930. 


I iS£pen&tture« 

Cost of Erection and Maintenance of Showyard :—x 
Transferrin)? Society’s permaneiifc buildings from Harrogate) 
to Manchester (including taking down and ro-erecting) j 
Fencing round Showyard . 

Traplement Shedding 
Stock Shedding 
Poultry and ftoduce Sheds 
Dairy ..... 

Fodder Shed and Office . 

Education and Forestry . 

I Grand Stand and Large Ring , 

Various Offices and Stands ..... 

I Painting Signs and Fixing Ditto, Fencing and Judging 
Insurance .... 

Hire of Canvas .... 

General Labour (including Soclcty’b 
Horse Hire ... 

I Bee Shed 
' Extra Entrance 
Horse-Shoeing Shed 


<1. i s. tl. 


Clerk of 


Hing.s 


Works) and 


3,452 0 5 
916 13 1 
2,576 If) 9 
0,667 17 11 


500 10 
G45 3 
116 10 
242 U 
1,201 10 
038 1 
417 16 
05 0 
2,689 12 

} 1,167 17 


C8 

60 

102 


Less 74 Flagpoles @ 10;. 


21,050 2 n 
37 0 0 


23,253 


Surveyor 

1 I Salary, £600; Travelling Exiwnsch to Ix»iidoii, etc.. £2b 7s. i 
553 £1010«. I I*etty Expenses, £1819s. 4d. . / 


6831 
48 ^ 
911 
224 
33 
77 
x8 

11904 


Clerk, £1010«.; X'etty Expenses, £1819s. 4d. 

I Printing :— 

Printing of Prize Sheet, Entry Forma, Admission Orders, I 
Circulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, Tickets and Mis-f 
cellaneous (including stationery) 

Programmes for Members. 

Catalogue: iPrlnting and paper 
Catalogue: Binding. 

' Catalogue: Caniage 

Award Lists .... 

Programmes of Jumping Competltiuns 


Advertising :— 

Advertising dosing of Entries in Newspapers 
Advertising Show in Newspapers and Clnexnas . 

I Billposting. 

Printing and writing Posters, Window Cards, Stamim, etc,. 




Postage, Carriage, &c. :— 
General Postage 
Postage of Badges to Members . 
Carrh^e of Luggage, etc. . 


-21,913 2 11 


557 16 4 


057 10 7 

42 in 3 
909 16 lU 
230 17 8 
17 10 2 
65 3 0 
20 10 U 


1,944 7 6 


268 18 8 
782 6 0 
964 7 2 
216 15 10 


233 18 6 
60 13 11 
23 7 2 


7 8 


317 19 7 


Amount of Prizes Awarded, 
f (including £3,724 18a. given by various Societies and Manehcbter) 
”’303 1 Local Committee).f 


1.437 


071 


49 

72 

(£48.894 


Cost of Forage for Live Stock :— 

Hay, £480 19a. Od.; Straw, £707 2a.; Green Food,\ 
£8416a.l0d.. * 


Judges’ Fees and Expenses:— 

Judges of Miscellaneous Implements, £10 17a. 4d.: Horses, 
miBa, lOd.; Cattle, £168 19a. 4d.; Sheep, £182 4a. 4d.; 
Pigs, £53 9a. 4d.; Produce, £49 17a. 8d,; Goats, £8 3a.; 

Lunoheons, £7014a. Od,. 

IBadges for Judges and other officials. 

Hosettes.. 

Carried forward 


12,208 13 0 


1.529 7 4 


606 12 4 

46 2 8 
72 9 3 

£41428 18 7 



















XU 


Statement of Receipts and Expendptceb 


Cknreapoiid" 



£ I 

29,365 ' Brought forward 


IReCCiptS (confd.). 


Miscellaneous Receipts ;— 

8,233 AdmiasioM to Flower Show 

2,209 Garage . . . . 

1 S 5 Rent for Railway Offices . 

75 Bremium for Cloak Booms 

233 for Ministry of Agricultiire Pavffion 

370 Advertisements in Stock Prize Sheet . 

67 AimM 8 UmkU>KomdSlMV} 

6 Miscellaneous. 

150 Contnbutlon to cost of " Musical lUde ” 


5.6x8 I 

1 Admissions to Showyard :— 


& 8 . d, £ «. (f, 

£30,S6&18 4 


1,()h5 8 5 
1,853 I 6 
185 0 0 
75 0 0 
170 0 0 
260 1 2 

19 4 10 
200 0 0 

- 3,837 15 11 


1,874 

5,601 

7,233 

2,683 

1 , 2 X 2 

x,653 

1,274 

21 , 5 x 8 


Tuesday, July 8 , tff 10',.1,219 0 0 

Wednesday, July 9, (gt 5s . . . . . . 2,554 11 (> 

Thursday, July 10, @ 3^. 4,583 2 5 

Friday, July 11, @ 34 .2,214 1 5 

baturday, July 12, @ I 4 .1,811 15 1 

Season Tickets. ..388 18 u 

Day Tickets.502 3 6 

-14,271 11 11 


Entrances to Horse Ring :— 


262 1 

Wednesday, July 9 . 

*53 

Thursday, July 10 . 

2 x 9 

Friday, July 11 . . , 

z 88 

Saturday, July 12 • 

952 

Tickets sold for Beserved Enclt^ure 

1,874 



320 12 0 

. . . . 381 32 0 

. . . . 255 4 0 

317 4 0 
671 16 0 

- 1,948 8 6 


Sales :— 

x 86 Sales of Produce at Dairy . • . . . 

39 Outstanding Eeceipts m respect of Harrogate Show , 


163 5 2 
19 3 2 


£ 58.600 


Examined, audited, and found corrojt, this 28 th day of JNTovember, 1930. 
3^ B. Turkbr, Secretary. 

Pbiox, Waxbbeodsb ds Co., 

C^rteced Accountants. 


£50,807, 3 ^0 




















OF THE Show at Manohesteb {continued). 


BxpenDiture (eontd.). 


& 9. d. & 8. 


[ Brought forward. 

General Administration :— 

Sfemrd8 of Stock and IwpUments .’—Personal and Bailway 

Expenses. 

Assistant Stewards of Stock .‘—Personal and Bailway Expenses 
I OSudal Extra Clerks, £136 2s. 6d.; lodgings, \ 

£43 4s. 2d.; Maintenance of Staff, £63 16s. 9d.; Xravelling I 
Expenses, £16 7s.; Secretary's Hotel and Traveling} 
Expenses (including Honorary Birector's Expenses), 
£199 Ss. 5d. • . . . , . , 

Finance Offiee .’—Stewards, £31 2s.; Finance CSerk, £11 15s.; \ 
Grand Stand Men, £60 19s.; Turnstile Men, £89; 'Rn.Tiir I 
Clerks, £56 14s.; Hire of Car, £12 10s.; Refreshments, i 
£12 ISs. 7d.; Insurance of Cash Van, £8 10s. . . .) 

Awards OfficeClerks, £59 15s.; Boys, £25 18s. . 


£41,428 18 7 


81 0 10 
180 10 2 


OeneralJUanaffement :— 

I Foremen and Assistant Foremen • 

I Yardmen. 

I Door and Gate Keepers 

I Qamge: —^Tents, Offices, Land, etc. . 

I Veterinary Lmartmesd .’—Veterinary Inspectors 
Bnqimeris^ Department :—Consulting Engineer 


156 13 1 
78 7 6 
177 1 9 
109 15 2 
114 8 7 


PoZifls.-^Metropolitan Police, £1046 14s. 8d.; Commission-), 

Hires, £24 8s. 5d... . . } 1*0^0 “ 


Dairy :—Steward and As^tant Stewards, £93 10s. 6d.;\ 

Staff, £249 2s. 7d.; Milk, £187; Ice, £16 10s.; Utensils, 

£92 2s.; Eni^eeis, £11019s. 6d.: Butter Test^ £38 17s.; 1. 
Labour, £13 17s. 8d.; Butter and Cheese Boxes, £3 11s.; | 
Hefreshments, £26 Os. 6d.; Fuel, £4 17s. 6d.; Mlscella- 

neons, £6 Is. 8d. . . .. J 

Analysis of Cider . 

PouZ^Penniiw end Feeding, £53 ISs. 6d.; Cartage,) ., 0 ,, 
£14 12s. 7d. r^dg«8, £40 18s. lid.; Superintendent, £18 f 


10 10 0 
127 5 0 


Flower SfAozs.’—Steward and Assistant, £27 15s.; Manager,') 
£68; Hire of Tents, etc., £466 Is. IQd.; Judges, £2412s. Id.;! 
Medals, £50 7s.; Labour, £27 Os. lOd.; Carriage andf 
Cartage, £20 12s. 8d.; Miscellaneous, £4 19s. 8d. . J 

Plantations Competition 
Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition 

"Musical Bide”. 

Mound Slum . 


General Showyard Expenses 


Band. 

Hire (ff Furniture .... 
Telephone and Gall Boxes 
Tdemaph Facilities.... 
Official Luncheons .... 

St. John Ambulance 
BUlposting In Showyoxd . 

Medals. 

Engraving and forwarding Cups 
Plans, Blocks and Maps . 

Education and Forestry . 

Tan. 

Sleepers. 

Hire of Tents and Marquee 
Weighbridge: Carriage and Erection Charg 
Testing Kew Implemente lor Silver Medal 

Gas, Coal and Firew^ ! 


78 0 1 
91 10 4 
542 16 8 


170 0 0 
135 U 0 
50 9 1 
6 8 0 

65 13 3 

66 7 1 
14 10 0 
14 4 6 
46 4 n 
24 15 8 

173 2 2 
5 0 0 
216 8 0 
27 12 6 
18 3 6 
72 18 7 
148 13 3 
26 12 10 


1,281 2 5 


ra I Outstandii^ accounts in respect of Harrogate Show 


Credit Balance 


£47,949 7 11 
2357 15 1 

5B030T 8 0 


Credit balance (as above) ...... 

Add Contribution from Ordinary Account to Show Fund . 


£235715 
.8306 0 
£^15" 


t r<0^1 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS ANB 


Figorea tor 
19S0. 

£ 

1,031 

2,313 

383 

I7t 

3.90X 


IRcceipte. 

Cash ax Bahebrs and in hand, Jandart 1, 1U30 

Beserre Fund Account. 

I Current Account. 

I University Grant Account. 

I Cash in Hand. 

I 

I 


£ 


i - i t . a . i 


198 0 0 
ii,n56 10 j 
tsr*,') 3 1 
179 0 i 


- 3,088 « 


I Annual Subscriptions;— 

T .513 Governors* tot 1^0 .1,184 111 0 

0,143 I for 1930 .js,s92 (, 1 

51 I Subscriptions for previous years . . .'>14 0 



5^983 

fii5 

52 

50 

X 

67 

91 

225 

X29 

63 

x8i 


7,457 

x8,x86 


905 

105 

157 


294 

X 

83 

8,536 

4,081 


£a6,x68 


Life Governors and Members:— 

Annual Contributions ... 29 7 0 

-10,437 7 1 


Miscellaneous 

Interest on Investments ...... 0,490 3 11 


Interest on Daily Balances and Deposit Aceoiinl . . 273 6 0 

Income Tax relunded. 52 4 0 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books, etc. * . 40 16 7 

Sales of Library Catalogue . — 

Sales of Text Books. 76 9 4 

Sales of Journals. 78 3 7 

Advertisements in Journal . , . . . . 238 15 1 

N.D.D.: Entry Fees 1930 Exam., Sales of Exam. Papers, 
and nett receipts in respect of 1929 Exam. . . 157 19 7 

Hire of Council and Committee rooms . . . . 43 1 0 

Buyal Lancashire Agricultural Society: re their Kew 
Members' privileges for 1930 Show . . . . 92 18 3 

Miscellaneous. 23 4 6 

-7,500 1 7 


Total of Ordinary Receipts 


18,023 t 


Jjife Compositions of Oovomors and Members 

Donations to Society’s Funds. 

Subscrlptiions for 1031. 

Argentine Rural Soclety—balance owh^ 1020 

Cash received in respect of payments to Wille^dc^ 

Urban District Council. 

Show Account: for amount owing on Dee. 31,1929, and 

printing account paid in 1930 . 

Itenit 12 Eanover Square (lehs amount paiil by Society) 
Ziqui^tion of l*arb Itoyal Estates, Ud, 


tiOU 15 0 
104 15 0 
136 3 0 
GO 13 1) 

320 14 1 

J9 19 4 


1,257 I 









payments fob the YEAB 1930 


XV 


mow (or ' 
£ 

4,362 I 

388 

250 

843 

467 

187 

186 

6,483 


payments. 

CBNERAt Administration :— 

SulATiM: Sttcretary an<l Offlelal Staff (Inolndlog elerlcal 


9(9 

391 

35+ 

X.60S 

I 


250 

300 

100 

400 

100 

_3 

1 , 05 a 

sgi 

108 

65 

7 

_75 

643 

493 

150 


Fensloub to Otflciala. 

Legal Charges aad Aadltors* Feec, etc. 

Itent, Oates, Taxes, Insurance and Mouse Expenses 

PrlatiDg and Stationery. 

Postage. .. 

Advertising and ^Uflscellaneous Office Expenses 

Journal of the Society:— 

Cost of Volume 90:— 

Printing and Binding. 

Postage. 

Editing and litesrary Oontxibations . 
niustrations. 


75 

148 

53 

103 

343 

i,7-’8 


36 

17 

61 

25 

T,^3 

.-1.500^ 

*5,455 

584 

3,704 

1,778 

3,481 


7,634 

198 

2,057 

(>55 

_i7tj 

3/189 


On account of Volume 91 . . . 

Advertising Farm Aoooont Books .... 
Laboratory :— 

Salary and Petty Gash ...... 

Other Scientific Departments :— 

Botanist’s Salary ....... 

Zoologist’s Sala^. 

Consulting Engineer. 

Grant to Boyal Veterinary College; and fees rc meeting. 
Grant to Besearoh Institute, Beading .... 
Medal for Proficiency In Cattle Patholi^ . 
National Diploma in Agriculture*.— 
Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners.... 

Travelling Expense of Officials. 

Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials . 

Printing, Stationery, Diplomas and Postage. 

Hire of Premisea.. . 

Salary for Assistant ....... 

Less Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers . 

Lea amount paid by Highland and Agrlcultuml Society 

National Diploma in Dairying 
Honoraria and Expenses of Exandnexs. 

Hotel and TravdlingExpenses. 

Printing Diplomas, Postage, and allowance fur assistant 

Hire of Premisea. 

(For Entry Foes, Sales of ISSxam. Papers etc., see contra.) 
Extra Expenditure:— 

Giant to Besearoh Fund .... 

Grant re World's Agricultural Tractor Trials 
Library: Binding and Purebase of Books . 

Additions, Alterations, Painting and Bopairs to hoiibo 
Hepairs to Furniture .... 

Certificates and Medals lor Long Service 
PriTOing Farm Aeeouni Book and *' Lambing Pm 
Printing ** Occasional Hotos ” * 

Donation to Young FarmorB' Clubs 
Installing new inter-ojjlce ^phones 
Dinner to Socroiaiies of Breed Societies . 


£ s. 

d. 

4,239 0 

0 

208 12 

2 

268 2 

0 

992 10 

1 

407 18 11 

100 4 

5 

22 .'i 11 

9 

1,030 1 

3 

286 17 

8 

303 8 

0 

IK 4 10 

1,728 12 

.3 

100 5 

C 


0,501 10 10 


1,SJ4 17 9 
9 12 « 


250 0 0 
200 0 0 
300 U 0 
403 0 0 
100 0 0 
2 15 0 



Amount sot aside towards Loss on Shows . 

Total of Oidlnazy Payments 
Argentim Rural SoaUty .... 

Payments to WlUesdon Urban District Council 
Transfa: to Deposit Account . 

Purchase of 6 per cent. War Stock . 

PuKfiiase of 8* per cent. Conversion Stock 
Additions to Show Plant 
Postage, etc., re Show Account 
Eifitm of Svdaeription paid in Adoam , 

Bent, 12 Hanover Souare (less amount rex^lvcd) 

Grant to Cambridge University re Bockefeller Foundation 

|Cash at Bankers and in Hand, December 31, 1930 :~ 

Beserve Fund Account. 

Current Account. 

UfUversUy Grant Account . 

Petty Cash in Hand and at Bank .... 


335 14 8 
73 8 0 
63 10 4 
20 0 t) 


1,073 10 5 
.500 0 0 
17 12 0 
3.103 12 7 

15 19 0 

s"! 0 

23 0 0 

10 ”2 0 


3,3.54 

3,500 


1 0 
0 0 


-17,154 8 7 


434 5 4 
542 4 11 

300 0 0 
87 16 0 
7 7 10 

83 10 0 
981 12 8 


2.455 15 9 


2 LO 0 
2,597 9 2 


158 13 to 


tea 2 4 


*&BDKRIOS*S PLA03B, 

Old Jrvtkv, London, B.0.2. 

_ _ 10 Ffih runrn 10*11 


Examined, audited and found correct, 

PllICR, Watbrhousb & C 04 , 

OharUrad AceounmUet 
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EOYAL AGRICDLTDRAL 


Dr. 


Figure# 
lor ISSO. 
£ 


2,436 


141,896 

8,796 

3.500 

13,396 

905 

105 

158 


2,730 

2,536 


160,626 

(leas) 

7>8ia 


152,814 

153 , 7 x 9 

13 

30 

375 

100 

588 

153,131 


Balakos Shbist^ 


& t. d, £ s. d. 

To SUNDRY CEEDITOES- 

Sundry accounts oiiring. 2,400 6 6 

Subscriptions received in 1930 but belonging to 1031 135 3 0 


To CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND ;- 

As at December 31, 1929 .... 152,130 17 5 

Show Fund~ 

Surplus on Manchester Show . . . 2,857 15 1 


Contribution from Ordinary account . . 8,600 0 0 


Life Gompodtions recelTed in 1930 . 

Donations towards the Society’s Funds . 
Subscriptions for 1930 received in 1929 . 

Excess of ordinary receipts over payments for the 

year 1930 • .. 

Reeeiied on Ligpiidaiion of Park Poyal Esiofce, 
Ltd . 


6,357 15 1 

609 1) 0 
104 15 0 
157 4 0 

8(}9 0 1 


£ *. A 


2,535 9 6 


Add: Appreciatioii on Imestments. 


160,229 6 7 
12,721 17 5 


Leas: Grant to Cambridge University reRocAefeUcr 
Foundation. 


172,051 4 0 
081 12 8 


Leas Adjustment in respect of ontstandlng Assets and 
LiabOitiea. 


171,969 11 4 
259 7 0 


DEPRECIATION wntten off, viz. 
Fixtures .... 
Fuinitnie .... 
Show- Plant.... 
Lease of 16 Bedford Square . 
Books . 


171,710 4 4 


11 10 10 
26 10 0 
337 14 6 
100 0 0 


475 15 10 

-171,334 8 i 

Noie—T here are comnutments in reapect of Con¬ 
tracts entered into in connection with the 
for&eondng Show. 


Ei54j^4 


T. B. TmiNEB, 

Seoretary, 











SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 
Deoembub 31, 1930 


Fiiraras 
for 1929. 

1 




£ 

i By RESERVE FUND— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 S 751 

154,609?. 4?. lid. Conversion Loan 8J per cent. (1961) ^ 81 1* . 

i2r>,.3‘).^ 

1 

‘j 

<►83 

.5002. War Sdiinps Certificates* ...... 

708 

f, 

S 

2,124 

;i,909/. l(»s. Loral Loans 3 per cent. (1912) 675* • 

2,R40Z. 13<. (W. Metropolitan 3 per cent. ConsoUdatiHi [Stock 


2 

n 

2,358 

(1041) (a 01* . 

2,386 

0 

3 

5,745 

, 6,528Z. lx. Gd. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1940-1960) @ 94* 

6,136 

7 

9 

17,839 

15,294Z. 13s. 2d. War Loan 5 per cent. (1929-1947) @ 103* . 

15,753 

10 

0 

2,494 

d,000Z. Conversion Loan 6 per cent. (1944-1964) @ 106* . 

5,300 

0 

0 


xvn 

Gr. 

£ 8. d. 


140,294 


154 

365 

1,500 


3*377 

1,639 

703 

68 


198 

3,057 

055 

3.000 

m 

6,089 

_« 

6,014 

f»S4.7»4 


* Market value at December 81,1930. 


By LEASE OF 16 BEDFORD SQUARE 
Le88 Amount written off in 1930 . 


By FIXTURES, FITTINGS, etc.— 

As at December 81,1929 

Less Depreciation at 7i per cent. . 


By FURNITURE— 

As at December 81,1929 

Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. . 


By PICTURES {50(M.) and BOOKS (1,0001,). 


700 0 0 
100 0 0 


168 17 4 
11 10 10 


265 4 10 
26 10 6 


169,515 8 1 

600 0 0 

142 6 6 

288 14 4 
1,500 0 0 


By SHOW PLANT— 

As at December 31,1929 . 3,377 5 4 

Added during year 87 15 0 

3,465 0 4 

iieas Depredation at 10 per cent.. 387 14 0 

By EXPENDITURE (less amounts received) ON WARWICK 
SHOW. 

By SUNDRY DEBTORS .. 

By RATES PAID IN ADVANCE AND INCOME TAX RECOVER¬ 
ABLE . 

By CASH AT BANKERS AND IS HAND- 
ORDINARY ACCOUNT-^ 

Reserve Fond Account. 2 16 0 

Current Account .. 2,697 9 2 

UfiiversUy Omtt Aecouwt .. . — 

Deposit Account. 3,700 0 0 

Petty Ca^ In Hand and at Bank.168 13 10 

6,458 18 0 

Uss SHOW ACCOUNT—Overdra^^n .... 95 3 9 


3,127 5 10 

1,680 11 3 
510 6 7 

9111 2 


6,868 14 8 


£178,769 18 0 


3 Frbdxbios*s Placob, 

Old Jewry, London, E.0.2. 
10 February, 1931. 


Examined, audited and found correct, 

Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
OhofUred A.c60untonte, 
Aecountanta db AndAtarsi, 
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By Cash at Bank, December 31, 1930 . . . 84 13 3 

£5,084 13 3 £5,084 13 3 

The market values of the Stocks on December 31, 1930, amounted 
to 3,300f 7e. Id, 
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Examined^ audited and found correct. 

kbdbbtcb:*s Placobs. Price, Waterhouse & Oo., 

OiJD Jbwrt, Lombon, £.C.2, ChaHered Aocovmtaraa^ 

10 February t 1931. Accountania db Auditors. 



ManMy Council, Febrmry 5, 1930. xxi 

[Copies of the fun Report of any of the Council Meetings h^d daring the year 
1930, may he obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Sqnare, 
London, W.C.I.] 


ROYAL AORIGULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENOLANO. 


fiDinutee of the Council. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1930. 

H.K.H. The Ditke oe GLOUOSSTBit, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

The President : My Lords and Gentlemen, before commencing the 
ordinary business of the Council this morning, it is my sad duty to refer 
to the loss that this Council and the Society in general have sustained 
through the death of Sir Edward Curre. Sir Edward Ouire was elected a 
member of the Society in 1888 and a Governor in 1919. In 1927 he 
succeeded the late Mr. L. C. Wrigley as the representative for Monmouth¬ 
shire. Most of you will remember the great help afforded by him to the 
Society in the year 1927 when the annual show was held at Newport, and 
his cheery and amusing speeches in proposing Lord Tredegar as President 
for that year and at the end of the year when thanking the President for 
his services. Although Sir Edward was a silent member of the Council 
he did a tremendous amount of practical work, and his death is a distinct 
loss to us. 1 have no doubt that it will be your wish that the Secretary 
should send from the Council a letter to Lady Curre conveying our sym¬ 
pathy and condolence. I will ask you to rise in your seats for a moment 
to signify our sense of loss. 

The members rose accordingly. 

Three new Gkivemors and 33 new members were admitted into the 
Society. 

Mr. Bbooxx^horst, in moving the adoption of the Cbdsuioad Com¬ 
mittee’s report, drew the attention of the Council to two cases of trouble 
ar&ing from the castor-oil bean in cake. They were serious, and the 
Committee felt, with regard to feeding stu& coming into the country, that 
proper precautions were not taken to have this cake rejected. They con¬ 
sidered that, if possible, steps should be taken to counteract what, in the 
two cases in question, was really a very serious state of affairs. They did 
not know what could be done, but they were bearing the matter in mind 
and hoped before long to be able to do something in the direction indicated. 

In presenting the Report of the Yetbbikaby Committee, Sir Mmiax 
BtiRREXiL said it was gratifying to notice that while last year there were 
210 outbreaks of sheep scab there were now only 151. That there had 
been 151 outbreaks in the four weeks ended January 15 was, of course, 
bad, but the position was better than it was twelve months ago, and he 
thought that the Council could take that as a sign that the work which 
the Society did last spring and m the early summer was not wasted. 

Ihe position with regard to swine fever W£is very bad, and it was 
rather doubtful whether anything could usefully be done. The disease 
appeared to be one of those about which extremely little knowledge existed 
as to its origin, how to prevent it or how to cure it. The Veterinary Com¬ 
mittee had got into touch, or was getting into touch, with the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministiy of .Agriculture, and aU p<^ble steps would be 
taken to see that anything that could he done was done. 
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Mr. Bxtbkitt, ia moving the adoption of the report of the Dairy and 
Produce Committee, stated that his Committee had requested him to 
draw attention to a comment by Dr. Vooleker in view of constant criticisms 
with regard to the cleanKnoss of the British milk supply by the medical 
profession and others. The attacks were very largely unjustifiable. Dr. 
Voelcker had said that in his experience in recent years he had very 
rarely had samples of milk that mi^t be described as imclean. That 
evidence was supported by Dr. Stenhouse Williams, who was well known 
to members of the Council as perhaps the most prominent man in the pro¬ 
motion of a clean milk supply. The evidence was most important to the 
dairying industry generally, and the Committee felt that attention should 
be drawn to it. 

Sir Merbik Btjrreu., in moving the adoption of the Ebsearch Com¬ 
mittee's report, said he thought it would interest the Council to know 
that cultures for lucerne inoerdation could now be obtained from Messrs. 
Allen and Hanburys, instead of, as in the past, from Eothamsted, 
Eothamsted issued last year 1,933 cultures, which were sufGicient to inocu¬ 
late over 12 tons of lucerne seed, or enough to sow about 2,250 acres with 
lucerne. It was evident that work on the question of the inoculation of 
lucerne seed was bearing good fruit, and would enable the agriculturists of 
this country to grow more and more of that extremely valuable crop. He 
would emphasise the fact that in future those who wanted cultures should 
apply to Messrs. Allen and Hanbmys. 

Sir Archibald Wbigall : Your Eoyal Highness, before you put to 
the meeting the motion for the adoption of the report, may 1 say a word 
or two in amplification and explanation of the resolution standing in my 
name f As a very humble member, I took it on myself to put the resolu¬ 
tion down for—^to be perfectly candid—personal reasons. I believe that 
much of the good work that has been done by the Heseorch Committee 
has, second to Mr. Adeane, resulted from the efforts of Lord Bledisloe. 
The Council may ask what are the personal reasons. Thirty-seven years 
ago Charles Bathurst and I were students together at the Eoyal Agricultural 
College, and he had a brillicmt career there, which has fulfilled its promise 
ever since both in and out of Parliament. Although I do not pretend that 
I have always agreed with everything that he has set his hand to, I have 
been lost in envy and admiration of his immense industry and also his 
persistency and consistency in endeavouring to instil into an urban-minded 
community some land and agricultural sense. Lord Bledisloe is now 
crowning his career by going to a Dominion where at any rate he will havo 
the satisfaction of seeing that prizna^ production is of paramount impor¬ 
tance. Whatever political party is in office in Kew Zealand, when Lord 
Bledisloe presides over his Cabinet he will find that, unlike the state of 
affairs in this country, the words of the Agricultural Minister will count 
for something. (Laughter and cheers.) 

There is one thing which will present no terrors to Lord Bledisloe—I 
refer to the question of speech-making; but 1 fear that it may be shorn 
of some of its purer joys, as he will be expected to make speeches on all 
subjects, but to express opinions on none. (Laughter.) However, I feel 
perfectly confident that his term of office in New Zealand will be of 
immense advantage to the Dominion, and of enormous credit to himself. 

All I ask, in conclusion, is that when 1 see him off next week I may 
be allowed to wish him Godspeed in the name of the Council of the “ Boyal. ” 
(Applause.) 

Sir Mbrbik Burrell moved the adoption of the Quarantine Station 
Committee's report. He was glad to be able to say that the station con¬ 
tinued to run well. He visited it at intervals and never had anything 
to complain of with regard to the way in which it was managed. If the 
fiowof animals through the station continued at the present rate, approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent, more animals would pass tmough in the second 
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year of the working of tho station than in the first. He had been in 
personal cornmnnioation with Dr. Grisdale, deputy to the Minister ot 
Apiculture for Canada. Unfortunately, Dr. Motherwell had been laid up 
with pneumonia. He was glad to say that Canada intended to send their 
Chief Veterinary Officer to this country during the summer, and the 
X:>roimse had been made that while ho was here he would look into the 
matter himself. Dr. Motherwell on his visit a year or two ago had made a 
similar promise. He (Sir Merrik) very much hoped that when the Chief 
Veterinary Officer for Canada saw how the Quarantine Station was con¬ 
ducted and the success which it was having he would be able to advise 
the Government of Canada to come into the scheme. If Canada came in, 
the only part of the British Empire not taking advantage of the Quarantine 
Station would be Hew Zealand. It might perhaps seem odd to the Coimcil 
that Canada ^ould have stayed out for so long, but it must be realised 
that with her neighbour, the United States, takSig a considerable number 
of pedigree cattle and a vast number of commercial cattle from Canada, 
it was quite right that that country ^ould move with caution and watch 
the efforts here to establish a really safe Quarantine Station before taking 
permanent steps. He hoped now to be able to satisfy those concerned 
that they could with advantage join in. 

The Sbjoretahy reported that the Showyard Works Committee had 
instructed the Surveyor to make inquiries of the Parks Committee of the 
Manchester Corporation into the question of the provision of seats roimd 
the bandstand in the Showyard. The provision of such seats had been 
suggested by Colonel Disbrowe-Wise at the arniual general meeting. 

The suggestion of Mr, R. S. Walters that the time had arrived when 
the entry fees for live stock should be reduced had been considered by the 
Stock Prizes Committee and referred to a Special Sub-committee to be 
appointed to draw up the prize-sheet for the Warwick Show in 1931. 

On a motion from the chair, the seal of the Society was ordered to 
be affixed to (1) the agreement with the Coxporation of Warwick for tho 
holding of the Show in that place in 1931, and (2) a form of request in 
coimection with the conversion of £2,500 6 per cent. War Stock into the 
now 5 per cent. Conversion Loan. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1930. 

Lobd Habjgboh (Trustee) in the Chair 

In tho absence of H.R.H, the Duke of Gloucester, K.G. (President), 
Lord Harlech was called to the chair, on the motion of Mr. Abeakjb, 
seconded by Lord Daiiesbxtbv. 

Two Governors and twenty-three new members were elected. 

Mir. Adbams having moved the adoption of the report of the PiNj&iirGB: 
Oonunittee, 

Mr. F. H. Thobnton said he found it very difficult to induce tho 
hunting men in his county to subscribe to the Society as they should do. 
Only two had replied to the circular letter he sent to them last year, 
although he thought the append was a fairly good one. This year a letter 
had sent by the Duke of Gloucester, but the result so far was not as 
satisfactory as it ought to have been. He could not help thinking that if a 
letter was written to the Field by the President or an ex-Piesident, explain¬ 
ing how beneficial the Society was to agriculture and farmers generally, 
it might have a very good effect. The Society did much to support and 
to benefit farmers and hunting men. It did a great deal in support of 
research, and its horse show was of inestimable v^ue to those who wanted 
good hunters. As all those people read the Field, a letter sent to that 
journal on the lines suggested ought to have a good deal of effect. 
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Sir Dotjglas Newtoiit suggested that if the accounts were circulated 
before the meeting it would be easier to follow them. It was clearly 
impossible for anyone to make an intelligent criticism or suggestion con¬ 
cerning accounts which had just been submitted and read out, and which 
were very complicated and very far-reaching, and which covered a very 
large expenditure. Even if any criticism were required, which he thoi^ht 
was not the case, he would have been unable to offer it at such short notice; 
but he would like to make an observation regarding the investments. 
He understood that there had been a loss of nearly £8,000 on the invest¬ 
ments. That was a large figure, and he thought that the Society ought 
to guard against such losses. It was important to maintam the capital 
value of the funds. That was not a very difficult thing to do i£ stock 
redeemable at par in a certain period of years was bought. In that way 
the capital wo^d not only be maintained but actually appreciated. He 
suggested that tbia point should be considered by the Finance Committee 
when any further investment was contemplated. 

Mr. Adeaite thought that aU investments held by the Society were in 
redeemable stock. \^en the stocks were valued at the end of the year in 
question they showed a temporary loss. He hoped that at the end of the 
current year they would be back at the old level. They were Gk>veiiiment 
stocks which were redeemable. 

Sir BougIiAS Kewton said that Mr. Adeane had given a complete 
answer. 

On the presentation of the Bepoirt of the Datey aio> Pbodtjce Com¬ 
mittee, Sir BougiiAB Newton drew attention to a prevalent and growing 
practice of blending butter sold under various proprietary names, generally 
well known and possibly famous for the quality of the butter and other 
agricultural products which bore them. The suggestions made by the 
labels were, first, that the butter was English, and secondly, that it came 
from districts which were famous for their butter. The imports of 
butter into the country were on a very heavy scale, the figures for the last 
recorded year showing that over 820,000 tons of such agricultural produce 
was imported, with a value of over £54,000,000. It was understood that 
something like 80,000 tons, a quarter of the total imports, was used for 
blending purposes. It was a strange fact that although no less than 
219,000 cwt. of butter came from Kussia last year, and 302,000 cwt. from 
Finland, Sweden, France and the Argentine, yet when blending had taken 
place one could not find that any of those nations had sent any butter to 
this country. That indicated that it was camoufiaged by being sold under 
an English name. He understood that 3d. or even 4d. per lb. more could 
be got as the result of blending such butter and selling it under a different 
label. Whether that was the actual gain he did not know, but the gains 
must be substantial or those concerned would not take the trouble to do it. 
As a result of this practice, the public were under the impression that they 
were buy^ En g l i sh butter, am were paying approximately £2,000,000 
more for it than they otherwise would do. The public bought that butter 
mainly because they wanted to support home trade, and paid at least 3d. 
per lb. more for upwards of 80,000 tons of blended butter which was not 
English at all. He suggested that butter of Empire origin was seriously 
affected by this unfair competition of inferior foreign butter. And the 
home trade was being strangled to a great extent by this development of 
blending. He ventured, with great respect, to suggest that the matter 
should receive the careful attention of the Dairy Committee, who should 
consider what steps could be taken to deal with the situation. Questions 
had been asked in Parliament, and the l^flinister of Agriculture had replied 
to the effect that he thought that help might be given as the result of a 
marking scheme; but before effect could be given by his Department to 
a nwking scheme application must be made by responsible agricultural 
bodies. It appeared that no such application h^ yet been made, though 
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he did not know why. Perhaps there was another side to the case which 
had not reached his eai*s. In conchision, he moved that the matter he 
referred to the Dairy Committee. 

The Chaibman, in reply to Sir Abchibald Wbigaud, said that a 
special resolution to that effect was not necessary. 

Sir DottgIiAS Newton pointed out that he only wanted the matter to 
be considered by the proper committee. 

The Chairman said that the Chairman of such Committee would take 
notice of what had been said, and the matter would be placed upon their 
agenda for the next meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1930. 

The Duke op Gloxtcbstbr, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

The President said that before commencing the ordinary business of 
the Council it was his sad duty to refer to the loss the Society had sus- 
tatined in four of its old and staunch supporters. He referred jSrst to the 
Earl of Coventry, who was a Trustee of the Society. Lord Coventry had 
been a member since the year 1863 and a Trustee since 1885. He knew 
that his lordship’s association with the activities of the Society was not 
the least of the many things in which he was interested. Lord Coventry 
was rather proud of the fact that his birthday coincided with the foundation 
of this Society in 1838, and throughout the whole of his association with 
it and with the Council his one desire was worthily to uphold the traditions 
of the Society. Lord Coventry was most regular in his attendance at the 
Council meetings until the last few years, when his health prevented him 
from gettingup to town. He was also a regular exhibitor of Hereford cattle, 
and made a p»oint of fOOdng in the entry forms for the Boyal Show in his 
own handwriting, so that no mistake could possibly arise and no additional 
trouble be thrown upon the Show staff. In the passiag of Lord Coventry 
the Society lost one of its oldest and most honoured members. 

The Hon. Edward G. Strutt was also a very old member of the Society 
and represented Essex upon the Council for a period of six years. He had 
made such a name for himself in agriculture throughout the country that 
it would ill become him (the President) to endeavour at this meeting to 
eulogise aU that Mr. Strutt had meant to the mdustry. 

Mr. Jonas Webb, although not a member of the Council of the Society, 
was very closely connected with the breeding and exhibiiaon of pedigree 
stock. His family name was a household wc^ where breeding cattle and 
sheep was spoken of. Mr. Webb was a very old member of the Society 
and acted as one of its elective auditors for a number of years; only 
ceasing that work in the year 1925, when a change in the system of keeping 
the Society’s accounts abolished the necessity of honorary auditors. Mr. 
Webb was then made an honorary Life Governor of the Society in recog¬ 
nition of the services he had rendered. 

Mr. Martin Sutton was a Governor of the Society. His family and the 
drm with which his name was cozmected had long associations with the 
Society and its annual Shows. 

The President felt sure that all present would join him in expressing 
the deep regret of the Gotmcil at the passing of those stalwarts, and he 
would ask the Council to authorise the Secretary to send to the relatives 
of the Nobleman and Gentlemen he had referred to a letter assuring them 
of the Council’s sincere sympathy m their bereavement. 

The motion was agreed to in silence, all present standing. 

One new Governor and 59 new members were admitted into the 
Society. 
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Mr. Adeane, in moving the adoption of the report of the Finance 
Committee, stated that they had adopted with great pleasure the suggestion 
made at the last meeting by Sir Douglas Newton that the accoimts should 
be circulated to members of the Council some days prior to being brought 
before the Council itself. There was, however, one difficulty, though ho 
did not know that it was a very serious one. Heretofore the accoimts had 
been put before the Finance Committee to be passed for audit in February. 
Then they came before the Committee to be p^ed, as audited, for pre¬ 
sentation to the Counoil in March. If any question arose and the Auditors 
wanted any explanation, or anything else happened about which the 
Finance Committee had to be consulted, it might mean a delay of one 
month in presenting the accounts. Heretofore an endeavour had been 
made to get the accounts out and printed so as not to delay the publication 
of the Journal. He did not think that difficulty would arise. 

Colonel Stanyeoeth, referring to the arrangement for the testing of 
new implements in future, said it would not be necessary to ^end an extra 
£150 each year, but simply the difference between the entrance fee and the 
testing fee. 

Sir Mberik Btjbebll, in presenting the Veteeinaby Committee’s 
Beport, explained that the letter from the Ministry of Health really 
referred to an Order issued in 1923 forbidding the e^bition of animals 
from herds whose milk was sold as tubercle-free under a licence at any show 
at which cattle which had not been tuberculin-tested were shown. That 
Order was made known to those concerned with the milk, but it was not 
made generally known to those responsible for the organisation of shows, 
with the result that a good deal of confusion had been caused, and a certain 
ntunber of people who held licences to sell tuberculin-tested milk had been 
showing contrary to the terms of the Order. 

The attention of the Minister had been called to the fact. The letter 
now issued was not a new Order, but merely enforced one which had been 
in existence for seven years. Unfortunately, an extremely awkward time 
of year had been chosen for the purpose, when the arrangements for most 
shows had already been made, and it was very difficidt to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the Minister. The most imfortwate effect would be that 
people with pedigree herds producing tuberculin-tested nnlk under licence 
woidd probably throw up their licences. It was a better business proposi¬ 
tion for them to have the shop window of the showyard for their pedigree 
herds than it was merely to sell T.T. milk. That was a most unfortunate 
thing, and it was extremely difficult to see how it was to be obviated this 
year. 

As the Council had heard. Lord Daresbxzry, Mr. Burke and himself were 
going to see the Minister of Health, Mr. Greenwood, that afternoon to try 
to find a possible way out. The Council woxild agree that it would be more 
than unfortunate if the ^ow eystem acted in any way, even to a small 
extent, as a deterrent to the production of milk under the Ministry of 
Health licence for the public. (Hear, hear.) Therefore the matter could 
not be treated lightly, and a way out of the present difficulty had somehow 
or other to be found. It was obviously too late to deal with it effectively 
this season, but their representatives ho|>ed that they might be able to 
come to some arrangement with the Minister that might be satisfaotpry 
in the future. But before any very definite decision was taken as to the 
best line for the Society—which, after all, led all other agricultural societies 
—^to adopt, the Veterinary Committee thought it would be wise to caU a 
conference of all the more important show societies and the cattle breed 
societies and to talk the situation over with them after the opinion of the 
Minister had been ascertained. That was how the matter stood. It might 
take some little time to clear the matter up, but he hoped it would be pos¬ 
sible to do that before the next show season. 

Colonel Stanytoeth, having moved the adoption of the Implement 
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Committee’fa report, said that the Council would have heard the amount of 
shedding that had been taken for the coining Show. Although not so great 
in number of feet as in the last two or three years, it was greater in money 
inasmuch as more stands had been taken in tiio machincry-in-motion 
section, which was a more expensive one. 1'liat was very satisfactory". 
He would also remind the agricultural community generally of tho trial 
of Agricultural Tractors in the autumn, at which there would bo over 
thirty entries. The public demonstration would take place near Oxford 
on September 16 to 19 (both days inclusive), during which the entrants 
would be required to give a demonstration of their machines in work from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. It was a feature which agriculturists might bear 
in mind. 

The Report of the Committee oe Selection and Genebal Pubposbs, 
incluc^g a reconunendation that H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester be 
elected a Trustee, was received and adopted. 

The Pbesidbnt thanked the Council very much for electing him a 
Trustee. He was sure they were all very pleased to welcome Lord Treowen 
and Mr. E. F. Fieldhouse, newly-elected members of the Council. 

In moving the adoption of the report of the Dairy and Prodtiob 
Committee, Mr. Bubeitt said it was understood that there had been 
considerable criticism from tne Ministry of Agriculture regarding the edu¬ 
cative nature of the work at the Dairy in the Society’s Showyard. He 
therefore got into communication with Mr. Blackshaw, who was Commis¬ 
sioner for Dairying, and asked for suggestions as to how the work might be 
improved. Mr. Blackshaw replied, dividing hiis suggestions into three 
sections. The first had regard to instruction in butter-making, and the 
Society was going to try to do something in that direction. The second 
had reference to clean milk instruction and demonstration. Tho Showyard 
at Manchester would be so absolutely packed to the doors that space 
could not possibly be afforded for an extra stand for the purpose. There¬ 
fore that suggestion could not be adopted. The third suggestion had 
regard to the manuring of grass land and other things which the Committee 
thought were rather b^ter dealt with in the Agricultural Education Section, 
because there was not room in the Dairy Section. At the same time, he 
would like to e3q)ress the thanks of the Committee to Mr. Blackshaw for 
his suggestions, more of which would be adopted if possible in the future. 

The Committee heartily endorsed what Sir Douglas Newton had said 
about the practice, which was largely followed, of blending a small pro¬ 
portion of English butter with a very largo proportion of foreign butter 
and soiling the result as an English product. Nobody could do less than 
condemn that. It was understood that there was an agreed Bill before 
Parliament, and it was hoped that in the limited time at the di^osal 
of Parliament the Bill would squeeze through. It would certainly 
amend the position. But tho Society had an ancient Royal Charter, 
which caused it to walk very delicately in such questions, and therefore 
the Committee had drafted its motion in tlxe mildest manner possible in 
order that the Society might not be accused of interfering with any political 
party or anything of the sort. 

He knew that Sir Archibald Weigall had very strong opinions on the 
subject, and he therefore would not deal further with the point. Sir 
Archib^d wae more Cassius-like than himself, and would be more com¬ 
bative and provocative, so he would leave that side of it to him. 

Sir Abohtbald WexoaIiL said he would endeavour to be as meek and 
mild as the resolution which stood in his name. He thought an ajpology 
was due to the Council. At the last meeting they were full of fulmination 
against an action which must be condemned by everyone who had at heart 
the future of agriculture. Sir Douglas Newton, who was unable to be 
present, had asked him to see the matter through the Dairy Committee. 
He agreed, and placed on the order paper a resolution identical in terms 
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with the one passed a week ago by the Agricultural Committee of the House 
of Commons, out of which an agmed Bill evolved which had been given a 
first reading. The Dairy Committee said at once: “ Of course we agree 
with every word of your resolution. But you know that we have a self- 
imposed and self-den 3 dng ordinanre that prevents us from ever giving 
assistance or advice to legislators.*’ He therefore accepted the position 
and apologised for the reralt—^the resolution as it was now before them. 

He woSd be out of order if he pursued the general topic. Suffice it to 
say that he felt very strongly on the matter. There was another instance 
of the same kind of thing which happened at the Veterinary Committee 
when the Milk Designations Order of 1923 was discussed. He had asked 
then why the Royal did not know about it, and the reply was: “ We have 
never been ioformed; we have no connection with the I^egislature.” He 
felt so strongly that he had put his opinion on paper. That bad gone to 
the proper authority, and he had no doubt that in due time the Council 
would have an opportunity of fully discussing it. 

In conclusion, he had moved for two reasons—^firstly, that he hoped he 
had at heart the interests of the Royal in these democratic days; and, 
secondly, because he wanted Parliament in future to have the benefit of 
the education which the Royal, above all other bodies, could give it, and 
which now more than at any time he had ever known it stood sorely in 
need of. He was only sorry that, instead of being a definite declaration, 
his resolution was only a very pious platitude. 

Sir Mbkrik BxTitnBZJCi, in moving the adoption of the Research Com¬ 
mittee’s retK>rt, ezpressed#his own regret, and he felt sure, the regret of 
every menmer of the Council, that Sir John McPadyean was retiring from 
the small Committee which compiled the AgricuUwrcii Beaearch Annual. 
There were two reasons for his regret. The first was that Sir John’s 
artiGles had alwa3r8 been full of information, extremely well written and 
expressedina way whichappealedto the layman, and were both interesting 
and educative. The second was that Sir John’s retirement from the 
Committee meant the severance of the last of the links which had bound 
him to the Society in active service for very many years. Sir John had 
given them of his best during many years, and he very much regretted to 
think that although Sir John would, of course, continue to be an Honorary 
Member of the Society, his custive peart in its work would cease. 

Particulars oi live stock which had passed through the Quarantine 
Station since the last report were given to the Council for their information. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1930. 

H.R.H. Th3j Dues oe Gloucsesteb, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

Arising out of the Minutes, the Secretary read letters he had received 
from the Earl of Coventry and Mr. E. P. F. Sutton espressing their appre¬ 
ciation of the messages of sympathy sent to them by direction of the Coxmeil 
at their last meeting. 

Three new Governors and 77 new members were admitted into the 
Society. 

^ Mr. Bx&ooELEBxrEbST, in moving the adoption of the ChemioaIi Com¬ 
mittee’s Report, pointed out that, while adhering to the original definition 
of “ oommeroisffiy pure ” barley, the Ministry of Agriculture had now 
issued a memorandum explaining what they meant by it. He thought 
that satisfactory progress was heiag made towards getting pure and not 
adulterated barley for the purchaser, and he had no doubt that the mem¬ 
orandum would have a leedly good efieot. 

Another matter in the Report was a resolution asking that the repro- 
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bentatioxx o£ agriciiltiijal interests on the Advisory Coxomittee should be 
increased. He thought there were only about three such representatives, 
and it was very desirable that Dr. Voelcker, who always made a good 
fight for the agricultural interest, should have more support. He would 
like to move that a resolution to that efiect be sent to the Ministry. 

Mr. W. C. H. Dampebb-Whetham, in seconding the resolution, con¬ 
gratulated Dr. Voelcker on the results of his very strenuous ecSorts in 
connection with this very important question. The Ministry had not 
altered the form of words, but had issued a pronouncement explaining 
what in its view those words meant, and that, although he understood 
it had no legal force, was evidence which could be brought in a Court of 
Law in favour of the Ministry’s view. He agreed with Mr. Brocklehurst 
that some advance had been made towards a more satisfactory state of 
afiairs, although they had not got all that they wanted. He understood 
from Dr. Voelcker that there was already an appreciable improvement 
in the various samples of barley meal which came before him. 

Colonel Staityfobth, movmg the cidoption of the VBXBBiBrABY Com¬ 
mittee’s Heport, said that the report regarding foot-and-mouth disease 
would be very satisfactory to the Councfi. For over four months there 
had been no cases. 

The Report of the Stooe Fbizes Committee having been presented, 
Sir DougiiAS Newton asked whether any estimate had been prepared of 
the number of cattle which would be afieoted by the regulation concerning 
the exhibition of Certified and Grade A (T.T.) cattle. Also, was it pro¬ 
posed to leave the matter where it was regarding a regulation which, in 
his view, was not a reasonable one and was detrimental to the best interests 
of agriculture ? If not, what steps were proposed ? It was an absurd 
regulation, suddenly enforced by the Ministry of Health. It suggested, 
alQiough it did not actually say, that the finest cattle in the world, shown 
m the greatest show in the world, were tainted and affected with tuber¬ 
culosis, and so badly tainted and affected that no mUk-producing animal 
must brought near them, or else people could catch tuberculosis. He 
did not think that cuoy reasonable rnttn would regard that as a tenable 
theory. Some of the people who came to see the cattle might have tuber¬ 
culosis. He understood that the regulation was made seven years ago 
and had not been enforced. The fact that it had been pigeon-holed for 
seven years supported his contention that it was not a reasonable regulation 
and tl^t it was not in the best interests of agriculture or of the community 
that it should be enforced. He hoped the “ Royal ” would pursue the 
matter and would not submit in a matter of that kind to be dictated to 
by ofBloials—^it was not necessarily those at the head—whose ideas were 
entirely focused on one disease and the possible difBlculties which might 
arise fixnn that disease. He thought the Society ^ould press its views 
with the object of getting either a withdrawal of the reguktion or a re¬ 
version to the present position of doing nothing. 

Mr. Roland Bubkb replied that the matter li^been thoroughly gone 
into by the Stock Pbizbs Committee, and that it had been thought best 
to defer further consideration of the matter until the proposed meeting 
with the various other socielaes had been held in the autumn. Very few 
cattle at the Royal Show would be affected by the Order. It was a matter 
for the exhibitors themselves as to whether they would show or not. It 
would be much better to defer the question, b^use obviously nothing 
could be done this year with regard to the proposed segregation. 

Sir Abokcbald Weigall, wMle agreeing with eveiy word that Sic 
Douglas Newton had said, thought that, however much their action might 
be disapproved of, the Ministry of Health were on fairly strong ground 
on the broad principle. The Regulation or Order in Council had b^n on 
the Statute Book for six years. Apparently the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England took so little interest in such fundmental matters 
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tliat it did not even know of the existence of that Kegulation or Order. 
He would remind those present and his friend Sir Douglas Ne-^on, and 
the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons, that it was no 
use crying over spUt milk. He was in favour of brushing up the milk 
if it was possible, but he thought it was necessary to go a little further 
back and realise what the position of the Ministry of Health was. The 
Ministry followed the ordinary course, and, in the wisdom or unwisdom 
of Parliament, got this Order on to the Statute Book. The*‘Royal took 
no action. It never even conferred with those concerned or ofiered any 
assistance or advice. The Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Commons apparently allowed the Order to go through. He agreed that 
the “ Royal ** should take every step in its power, though there were 
very few that could be taken. Lord Daresbury, Mr. Roland Burke and 
Sir Meirik Burrell, a very strong triple alliance, went to the Ministry, 
and no doubt put the case as forcibly as it could be put; but, to use a 
colloquial phrase, they were “ blown out ” by the Mmistry of Health. 
That was the position which faced the Council. Nothing could be done 
for the present season. The fact that every single foreign visitor to the 
Roycd Show this year would be able to allege that a clean bill of health 
could not be shown for the milk-producing cattle of the country was to 
him an absolute tragedy. He thought that the “ Royal*' and the agricul¬ 
tural Members of the House of Commons, who were to look after agricul¬ 
tural Interests, were to a great extent to blame for that state of things. 
As he had said, nothing could be done this season, but he was aU m 
favour of the RA.S.E. taking an active part in this aa in other matters. 

Lord COKNWAIJUU3, in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
SsLXOTZOK AKD GsiTERAJi PURPOSES Committee, said that the importance 
of the question concerning the Royal Charter raised by Sir Axchibald 
WeigaH needed no emphasis. The adoption of the suggeiAion would alter 
the whole character and personnel of the Society as it had been known 
through the whole of its history, and therefore was obviotisly a matter 
for the fullest deliberation. Not only was the attendance of members 
at the Committee unusually small, but most of them were not aware that 
this all-important subject was coming up for discussion. The Committee, 
therefore, thought it only ri^t to defer the discussion to the next meeting, 
when it was hoped that Sir Archibald WeigaH would be able to attend 
and tell the Committee the exact nature of the change he desired in the 
Charter. 

Sir Ajbohiba.'li) Wexoaiju, although regretting the delay, realised that 
it was absolutely unavoidable, and was only too delighted to accept the 
kindly invitation of the Committee in the hope that a further stage might 
be reached when they met on June 3. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Dairy and Pboduob 
Committee, Mr. BtrsKiTT stated that the imports of butter had grown to 
the extent of 30,000 tons in the last three years, and now reached a total 
of 390,000 tons. Two-thirds of that quantity came from foreign sources, 
as against one-third from Imperial and Colonial sources. Unfortunately, 
no label of origin was required for imported butter, so that when it had 
arrived it was impossible to say where it really came from. It was well 
known, however, that a great deal of it was blended and sold, if not exactly 
as English butter, at any rate under such descriptions as led the ordinary 
townsman and the ordinary consumer to think that it was genuine English 
butter. It was known also that 85 per cent, of the foreign butter imported 
into this country was blended with the sole idea of selling it in that maimer. 
As little as 10 per cent, of Colonied and Imperial butter was blended, and 
only 40 per cent, of Australian butter. Therefore the great hulk of 
blended butter was not of Imperial origin. 

A careful inspection had been made of tlie retail shops. Some 1,200 
shops were visited and enquiries made in July last. There were less than 
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100 of thobe shops in which this foreign butter was sold as such, and it 
could not be traced whether any foreign butter was sold in them. It was 
evident, therefore, that it came under a disguise. Unfortunately, when 
blended, the foreign butter acquired some peculiar virtue in the eye of the 
innocent consumer, but the fact remained that retailers were able to sell 
it at 3d. per lb. moi’e than the ordinary best Imperial realised. ^That was 
a very curious state of affairs. An o£&cial committee, on which, if he 
might say so, the Boyal Agricultural Society was unofficially represented 
by Sir Archibald Weigall, who was on it as representing the Central 
Chamber, interviewed the Minister of A^culture, and had been told 
that what was thought to be an agreed b9i was not an agreed Bill, that 
the Government would aJSord no facilities for it, and tlmt it was very 
unlikely that anything would be done in that direction. The Minister 
said it was an administrative difficulty, that there was no scientffic or 
chemical method by which blended butter could be identffied, and that 
the possibility of its being detected was very slight indeed. It would 
be very difficult, therefore, to prosecute those who were misleading the 
public in this way. In his reply to the deputation the Minister apparently 
laid the onus of doing anything on the agricultural community at large. 
The Minister said that it was up to them to make suggestions, and then 
the Government would give aid if it possibly could; at any rate, he would 
see what could be done. The Baiby and PnoDUCB Committee felt that 
the Society ought to take some part in the deliberations. A very in¬ 
fluential committee would be set up, comprising not only representatives 
of aU the Colonies, many breed societies and other agricultural societies, 
but representatives also of the consumers and the small retail shops— 
the people who were really being defrauded. With that view the Baiuv 
Committee had passed a resolution which it hoped the Cotmcil would 
approve—^that if such a committee were set up it was only right that the 
“ Royal,” as the leading agricultural society, should be represented upon 
it and do what was possible to help things forward. 

Sir DoucBtiAS Newton could not help feeling somewhat disappointed 
and distressed at the position which had arisen in the consideration of 
this very important matter. It had been his privilege to raise the question 
in the Council two months ago, and, as far as he could see, the matter 
stood in exactly the same position to-day. It was likely to stand in the 
same position twelve months hence, and to remain in it ad infinUum 
unless the ** Royal” took some action. They all knew that referringitto 
a Committee was a convenient and frequently adopted method of burying 
any difficult question. There was no doubt that the question of blended 
butter was a very important one to English agriculturists. Not only 
was it an important question, but when it was disposed of they would 
have to deal with the question of cream and cream substitutes which 
were colourable imitations of the real article put up, he took it, to mislead 
certain'members of the public. It was said that because there was chocolate 
cream it was impossible to distioguish between cream and ice cream and 
to make distinctions in favour of the agriculturist. That wcbS the next 
subject which would have to be tackled and dealt with effectively; but 
blended butter was the first matter that should and could be dealt with 
and he suggested that all possible pressure should be brought to bear on 
the powers that be to take action. He believed tbat action could be 
taken by means of a departmental adnunistrative order. It was not 
necessarily a matter for legislation. A Bill had been introduced into the 
House of Commons by a private member. Inoidentaliy, it was supported 
by Labour, Conservative and Liberal members, and was, therefore, as 
non-party as it possibly could be. The Bill was a demonstration to draw 
attention to the necessity of samething being done. There was no possi¬ 
bility of the Bill itself doing it. It could not reach the Statute Book, 
because private members were not given Parliamentary time. It was 
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argued that because that aotiou had been taken they were debarred in 
some mysterious way from te^king any further action. It was also said 
that if an Order was issued it would be of no earthly use. His answer 
to that was the mere statement that most of this butter was blended in 
well-known centres, and some of them had been informed that if an Order 
was issued 80 per cent, of it could be dealt with and there would be no 
question of evasion so far as 80 per cent, of Intended butter was concerned. 
He suggested, therefore, that action could be taken which would enable 
the great bulk of blended butter to be dealt with. After all, it was a very 
serious scanded that this blended butter diould masquerade as English 
butter, and he ventured to think it was the business of the Council to do 
all it could to help the home producer to stop the sale of blended butter, 
which was predominantly a foreign import, under wrappers which sug¬ 
gested to the buyer that the contents were a purely EnglMi product. 
Why were those brand names and brand addresses, emanating, as they 
did, from and associated with great and famous dair^^g districts, placed 
on this butter unless it was to imply that the butter ux the packages was 
pure English butter t In regard to one blend, even the grocers apparently 
did not know that it was blended butter, and guaranteed it to their 
customers as English butter—verbally, it was true. This question a;fi6cted 
not only the agriculturist but the housewife, who paid for what she did 
not get. It was also a still wider question affecting our relationship with 
Empire producers. He could not quite understemd why there should 
be dif&culty in pressing the matter forward. The Imperial Economic 
Committee stated in a report issued in 1926: We recommend, therefore, 
that all blended butter ehaU be required to bear prominently on the label 
the word ‘ Bwsnped.’ ** They further said; “ We may add that in 
evidence given before us by a representative of the English Butter Factory 
Association we were told that there would be no practical objection to 
such a requirement.’* Therefore he could not see why there was so much 
hesitation in pressing the matter forward. 

As to the Charter of the Society, he had looked at it and considered 
the alleged difficulty which arose that the **Bioyal” could not take any part 
in cmytibing which savoured of politics. The Charter began: To all 
to whom these presents come, Qreeting/* He was not quite sure what 
the word presents** meant in that connection, but somebody elas, 
perhaps, would be able to explain that. The Charter was issued in 1840, 
and was revised or added to in 1905. It was clear, therefore, that it could 
be amended if so desired. It pointed out that it was the duty of the 
Council to take measures for the improvement of education and to 
encourage the best method of farm cultivation. The whole spirit of that 
Boyal Charter wae that every possible step should be taken by this 
bod^ to promote the economic progress and development of agricultture. 
If that were so, it was surely up to them to take some action in connec¬ 
tion with blended butter. 

So far as the Council was concemod, there was no collision of ideas 
and no divergence of views as to the need for taking action. He had 
heard it said at Council meetings on more than one occasion that the 
Society wished to increase its membership, and the Council was always 
pleased when there was a long list of new members. Surely the very 
best way of enthusing supporters and increasing the memb^hip was 
not merely to give that great Show, as was cdways done, one of the best 
in the world, but to take action with regard to their bread and butter 
outside. He hoped that, notwithstanding the Charter, the Council would 
go relentlessly forward and fearles^ advocate the cause of the producer 
and the interests of the consumer in connection with this most important 
question of taking action in respect of butter which was mis-labelled 
and which misled the public, to the detriment of all important interests 
associated with agriculture in the country. 
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jVIr. Adeane thought there was nothing in the Charter to prevent the 
Council debating the question of blended butter until it was blue in the 
face. Sir Douglas Newton had brought forward many questions which 
required carefid consideration, as Lord Cornwallis had said, and which 
no doubt would be carefully considered by the Sei.eotioe’ Committee. 
He understood that the question which Mr. Burkitt had brought before 
the OouncU as a recommendation from the Dairy Committee was that 
the Council should ask for representation on the Committee which was 
to enquire generally into the question of blended butter and to advise 
the Government. He was sure that the Council entirely agreed with 
that. There was nothing in the Charter to prevent them doing it, and 
he suggested that members should be nominated forthwith to attend that 
Committee. 

Sir ArohibaIiD Wexoali. said that, although he agreed entirely with 
what Mr. Adeane had said, the discussion had covered too wide a ground. 
He agreed with every word that Sir Douglas Newton had said ; but Sir 
Douglas, in his zeal, was really dealing with a subject to which the Com¬ 
mittee of Selection had very kmdly said they would apply their minds, 
and which they felt was a very big question. The only point before the 
Council was whether or no it would allow that Committee to dig and delve 
into what might become a very controversial subject. He thought that 
Sir Douglas had not exactly realised the di£6lculty, as indeed he himself 
had not. The older he got the more unhappy he became in his position 
as a cross-bench member. He had cbcoompanied the producers, both 
home and colonial, and the consumers—a pretty strong and representative 
body—^to the Ministry of Agriculture, and he was bound to say that he 
had amed with a great deal that the Minister had said. The Minister 
had t<nd them: You are pushing at an open door. So far as the Gk)vem- 
ment are concerned, they are as anxious as you are to stop what is an 
absolute scandal.” The Minister used the word scandal.” '‘My analy¬ 
tical chemists are the only people who can give me evidence on which I 
can convict under the suggestion you make.” The analytical chemist 
advising the Minister told the deputation in the presence of the Minister 
that it was quite impossible, if samples were put before him, to decide as 
to whether a blend contained foreign butter. Imperial butter or Hnglish 
butter. But some of the deputation said that there was such a thing as 
psychological effect, that 80 per cent, would be stopped, and was not 
timt worth doing f The mere issue of an Order, they said, would have 
such a psychological effect. The Minister replied: “ That may be per¬ 
fectly true of the law in a great many countries in Europe, but happily 
in Great Britain, when we allow a law to go on to the Statute Boo^the 
first consideration is that it is enforceable. In other countries laws are 
looked upon as polite requests or reconomendations, but in this country 
we adopt a different principle. I cannot, in my position, allow an Order 
to be issued that 1 know cannot be enforced.” He ended by saying: 
” It is up to the agricultural oommtmity to show me in what form I can 
issue an Order by which 1 can get these pec^le by the throat.” He (the 
speaker) then asked the Minister: ” Is it quite reasonable to ask us that ? 
We are simply bucolics. You are a MinUfcer of State surrounded with 
all the authority that your position gives you, and in the saddle as the 
Government of the country. Why come to su<^ poor simpletons as we 
are ? ” The Minister agreed, but said: ” Let us make it fifty-fifty. I 
will do my bit if you will do yours.” Prohibition at the ports could not 
be discussed, of course, so he (the speaker) then suggested that possibly 
there were some other means, as this stuff had to come through the ports 
of entry, of following it from the ports through the whole of its journey 
Was there no possibility of doi^ that ? That, of oourse, openM up a 
discussion as to food imports, which might land one into very controversial 
cover, and fie would like to give this warning. 'While he was only too 
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delighted that anything should be done, he saw how difficult it was, from 
the point of view of administration under present conditions in tliis 
country, for the Minister of Agriculture to issue any Order that could be 
carried out to bring these people to book. That was the task that this 
Council was set, together with every other representative agricultural 
body. He was with Sir Douglas that every single thing should be done 
to devise some means by which that could be carried out. 

Mr. Dampibb-Whetham said that in spite of the warning which Sir 
Archibald WeigaU had given, it seemed to him that the Council ought to 
ask to be represented on any committee which was set up to deal with 
this matter. The fact that the question had been referred to the agricul¬ 
tural community by the responsible Minister absolved them from any 
fear of interference in any political question. He thought that they 
ought cordially to do aU they could to help in the consideration of a subject 
wlSch had really been referred to the agricultural community by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Mr. BtrexiTT wanted to reassure Sir Douglas Hewton that the resolution 
had been drafted without the slightest carrUre pensie. The idea was not 
to shelve the question, but to t&e an active part with other people in 
dealing with it as quickly as possible. He would give Sir Douglas his 
personal assurance, as Chairman, that the Committee would put their 
baclm into the job and try to get something done. 

Mr. Aueaxe was not quite clear who was going to represent the Society. 
He proposed Mr. Burkitt, as Chairman of the Dairy Committee, as one 
representative. Was it necessary that there should be others ? 

Mr. Burkitt replied that, unfortunately, he was not able to get to 
London as regularly as he would wish, and thought it would be wise that 
others iffiould be associated with him. He would like to suggest Sir 
DouglsiS Hewton and Dr. Stenhouse Williams, a member of the Dairy 
Committee and a great dairy expert, as the other two. 

Mr. Abeaite proposed that the suggestion be adopted. 

The proposition was seconded by Colonel Stakyeorth and agreed to. 

Mr, Daxpzeb-Wsetham moved the adoption of the Research Com¬ 
mittee's Report, With regard to the development of electric power in 
rural areas, he pointed out that a very useful leaflet had recently been 
issued by the Commissioners, and the Committee had asked for an a<&quate 
number of copies, which would be circulated to members of the Council, 
He thought, therefore, that the point could be more conveniently postponed 
until the next meeting, when the members of the Council would have had 
an opportunity of rea^g the Memorandum. 

On the subject of lucerne inoculation, as the Council knew, experiments 
had been carried out for several years at Rothamsted under the direction 
of Sir John Russell, and had been brought to a very successful issue, 
chiefly by the genius and skill of Mr. H. G. Thornton. Farmers were now 
able to grow lucerne successfully in areas where before it would not stand. 
A short while ago it was felt that the time had come for the method to be 
used on a larger commercial scale than was possible at Rothamsted. 
Messrs. Allen and Hanbuxys took over the wor^ and the flgures in the 
Report showed that the process for which the Royal Agricultural Society 
was largely r0q)onsible had been, and was being, a great success. Hot 
only were lucerne cultures now being used in various areas in the North 
and West of England, where lucerne could not easily be grown, but also, 
as the Council had heard, the cultures had actually spread to Australia. 
He held in his hand a newspaper cutting which explained that several 
hundred farmers in Australia had used the cultures and found that they 
were now able to grow lucerne where they could not grow it before. He 
thought that the Research Committee and the Council miglxt congratu¬ 
late theraselves on a very useful piece of work. 

The Secretary read a letter from the German Agricultural Society 
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inviting Members of Council to visit their thirtj’-sixtli anmwil ^how at 
Cologne from May 27 to June 1. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1930. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucesteb, K.G. (Preaidont), in the Chair. 

Four new Governors and 115 new members were admitted into the 
Society, 

Mr. Adeaee moved the adoption of the Finance Committee*s report 
with the exception of paragraph 3, concerning the lease of No. IG Bedford 
♦Square. 

The report with this exception was adopted. 

Mr. Abeane then dealt with the question of the renewal of the leaAo 
of the Society’s house. Upon the removal of the Society from Hanover 
Square in the year 1906, the Duke of Bedford granted a lease for a term 
of thirty 3^ar3 from Midsummer Day, 1906, at a rent of £150 per annum 
with a premium of £3,000. At that time it was considered that the Duke 
had treated the Society very generously. When the lease was secured 
various alterations were made to the house, including the erection of the 
Council Chamber, in which the Society held their usual monthly meetings. 

In view of the changing conditions and values of property in the 
vicinity of Bedford Square and the necessity of obtaining for the Society 
some security of tenure of their premises for future years, the Finance 
Committee considered it desirable that the Duke of Bedford should at 
once be approached and asked if he would extend the term of the present 
lease, and, if so, upon what terms. The Duke had informed him that it 
was not the practice on his estate to grant reversionary leases, but if tho 
So(dety cared to surrender the term in the existing lease he would grant 
a new lease for twenty-one and a quarter years from Lady Day, 1930, 
at an annual rent of £415. 

Mr. Burke and himself had interviewed the Agent to tho Duke of 
Bedford to request that, if possible, a longer term should be granted; 
but they were informed that the portion or block of Bedford Square in 
which No. 16 was situate had been scheduled in accordance with an estate 
2 >lan, and it was not possible to arrange for a longer period than twenty- 
one and a quarter years. The question of rent was also discussed, and 
Ihey wore informed that a rent of £500 per annum could easily be obtained 
for the premises, in the event of the Society vacating the same. Under 
those circumstances, it would, he thought, be recognised that the terms 
of £415 per annum for a lease of twenty-one and a quarter years wero 
quite reasonable, and, in fact, generous. 

In considering the question of a new lease, the Finance Committee 
had had in mind certain improvements that might be carried out to tho 
Society’s house, and they now suggested that the present conservatory 
or glabhouse on the first fioor should be enlarged and converted into a 
comfortable waiting-room, and that a small room should be built in the 
basement with an entrance from the corridor leading to the Council 
Chamber. Plans had been prepared by Mr. C, T. Doll, who acted as 
Architect to the Bedford Estate, and his estimate for the suggested alter¬ 
ations was £1,000. 

The difference between the rent now paid imder the existing lease of 
£150 and the rent asked of £415 might seem somewhat large, but it was 
accounted for by the fact that the Duke of Bedford did not now ask for 
any premium, and allowance had been made for that in arriving at tlie 
teims. 

The cost of the alterations, which, of course, increased the capital value 
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of the premises, would be taken into consideration by the ground land¬ 
lord, wihio would make an allowance of SJ per cent, upon the capital outlay, 
thus reducing the lease rent to £380, if £1,000 was expended. 

It really meant that the Finance Committee were asking the Council 
to sanction the expendituie of £1,000 on improving the premises, and 
the taking up of a new lease for a period of twenty-one and a quarter 
years from Lady Day last at a rent of £415, less 3} per cent, on the exjjen- 
diture to be incurred on alterations. 

Having regard to all the circumstances of the case, the Finance Com¬ 
mittee had no hesitation in asking the Council to enter into a new lease 
upon the terms stated. 

Paragraph 3 of the Report was then adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Adbaot, it was resolved: 

** That the Secretary he empowered to issue to any duly nominated candidate for 
memheiship of the Society, on receipt of the annual subscnption, a badge admitting the 
candidate to the same pnweges as a member during the forthcoming Show at Manches¬ 
ter, the formal election of such candidate to be considered by the Council at their next 
ordinary meeting.** 

Mr. Bbocklehubst, in presenting the Report of the Chbmioal Com¬ 
mittee, wished to say a word about the request for a larger agricultural 
representation on the Advisory Committee. He need not say that the 
two interests most vitally concerned under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
StufEs Act were tihe farming industry and traders. Under the cozxstitution 
of the Committee the traders had five representatives and agriculture 
four. 'Die Chemical Committee thought it only fair that there should be 
equal representation. They did not say that in any spirit of opposition, 
but merely from the point of view of what was fair. He proposed that a 
letter in terms suggested in the Report should be written to the Ministry. 

The Report was adopted, and it was agreed that a letter should be 
written aecordin^y. 

Lord Hastings, in presenting the Report of the Botanical and 
Zoological (Fobbstky and Obohabds} Committee, expressed regret that 
the entries tins year in the Plantations Competition were not quite up to 
standard. He had been into the district of Devon, Cornwall and Somerset 
following on an invitation to see why the entries were not quite up to 
the usual number. Bveiybody living in the South-West of England 
knew that in that part there had been appalling gales in the winter, with 
the result that the condition of some of the plantations in the counties 
concerned were of such a nature that landowners were unable to enter 
what they would otherwise have entered. The damage was of the most 
serious kind. All things considered, he thought that it was lucky to have 
such entries as there were. 

Mr. William Bubxitt, in moving the adoption of the Daisy and 
PsoDtrcB Committee’s Report, said he only wi^ed to add that the Com¬ 
mittee had asked that Sir Amhibald Weigall and Sir Douglaa Newton 
should represent the interests of the Society on the sub-committee 
appointed at the Royal Empire Society’s Conference to deal with the matter 
of blended butter. 

The Report of the Rssbasch Committee having been presented, Lord 
Hastings said that last year a few members of the Researdh and Imple¬ 
ment Committees found themselves able to visit Sprowston, which was 
quite close to Norwich, to inspect the work that was being done at the 
experimental farm there. He greatly hoped that this year a larger number 
of members of the two Committees woiild be able to attend and also that 
other members of the Council would do so. The Agricultural Station in 
Norfolk had for a number of years been doing a considerable amount of 
work, which he hoped was important, for the Society. He felt confident 
that members of the Council at large would be interested to see what was 
going on. It would give the very greatest pleasure to the Committee 
of which he was Chairman to do idl that they could for the comfort of 
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visitors, and to give them the opportunity of seeing eveiything that was 
to ^ seen. He would mention that amongst other arable crops, if he 
might put it so, which were to be seen this year was the much-discussed 
Brotex, He felt sure that they could offer to members an interesting 
two or three hours, which they would not regret having spent in Norfolk. 

The Trustees of the Queen Victobia Gifts Fund reported that the 
interest on the Fund’s investments, allowing for the rebate of income tax, 
amounts to £174 15s. per annum. The balance at the bank in the Fund’s 
interest account now totals £196 8s. 3d. 

For the ensuing year the Trustees recommend making a grant of £180, 
to be devoted to gifts to candidates as below, the distribution in each 
class to be left until after the election to pensions b^’- the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution:— 

Male Candidates ,—Six gifts of £10 each. 

Married Couples ,—^Three ^ts of £20 each. 

Female Candidates ,—Six ^ts of £10 each. 

Including the grant now reconunended, a sum of £3,680 has been paid 
over to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution since 1906. 

On a motion :&om tiie Ohair, ilie seal of the Society was ordered to 
be a£6x6d to a Deed of Indemnity in respect of tractor trials between Dr. 
B. J. Owen and the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1930. 

H.R.H. The Duke oe Gloucesteb, K.G. (President), in the Cliair. 

On the motion of Lord Dabesbuby, seconded by Sir AbcbibaiiD 
WbigaIiL, it was resolved: 

That the best thanks of the Society aie due and are hereby tendered to: 

(1) The OrnciiJiS or ibk Obbkkai Post Osezoe lor the efOicient postal arrangements In 

conneotion with the Show. 

(2) The Cbzef Commxssiokbr or Pougb for the efficient services rendered by the detach* 

ment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard. 

(3) The Ohxev Consxablb of Mafchestsu for the efficient Police arrangements in con- 

tion with the Show. 

(4) The St. John Akbulanoe Bbioabe No. 4 District (Manchester and Salford Corps) 

for the efficient Ambulance Arrangements at the Show. 

(5) Messrs. Babciays Bank LnnTBP, Bocal Bonkers, for the efficient services rendered 

by their officials. 

(0) Messrs. Merbyweatkeib <& Sons, Lid., for the provibion of Fire protection appliances, 
and for the efficient arrangements made by them in connection with the Fire Station 
in the Showyard. 

(7) Messrs. XendaXi MUiNB db Oo., Deansgate, Manchester, for decorating and fuinidtiing 

the Eoyal Pavilion. 

(8) The Manchesiee Oobpobaixon Pabks Couxuxee, for providing Floral Decorations 

at the Bovnl Pavilion, and Seats round the Bawd Stand. 

(9) The Yovno Men's Ohrishan Assooxaizon, Manchester, for providing reading matter, 

writing materials and refreshments, and for organising Welfare Work for Stockmen 
and Grooms in the Showyard, 

Letters of thaiUks were also ordered to be sent to various other in¬ 
dividuals and firms for assistanco kindly rendered, and for the loan of 
articles for the purposes of the Show. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Adeane, authority was given for the 
Seal of the Society to be affixed to a Proposal to the Duke of Bedford 
for a new lease of the Society’s House, No. 16 Bedford Square. 

The following report was received from Professor Hobday: 

Duiingthelast four weeks forwhlch the offiuialietuius have been published 
(May 16th to June 15th inclusive), 22 outbreaks, with 23 animals attacked, have been 
confirmed. TwelveoftlmoatbreakswereinEngland,9inScotlandaiLdlinWales. During 
the same puitiod of last year 42 outbreaks, with 54 animals attaoked, were confirmed. The 
total outbreaks since the beginning of the year now number 210, or 23 fewer than at the 
same date last year. 
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Swine Peoer.^iyuTing tlic lotir 'wcel^s outbreaks were confirmed as against 302 
during the corresponding period of 1929. With the exception of 4 in Scotland and 3 In 
Wales all the outbreaks were in England. The total outbreaks since the beginning of the 
year now number 1,274, as against 877 at the same date last year. 

Sheep Scab ,—During the last four weeks 12 outbreaks were confirmed against 23 during 
the same period of last year. Seven of the outbreaks were in England, 4 in Wales and 
1 In Scotland. They occurred in the following counties 2 each in Nottingham, Essex 
and Anglesey; 1 each in Lincoln (Parts of Lindsey), Lincoln (Parts of Holland), York 
(East Biding), Merioneth, Montgomery, and Lanark. The total outbreaks since the 
beginning of the year now number 255 as against 324 at the same date last year. 

ParasUie Mange .—^During the four weeks 14 outbreaks, with 15 animals attacked* 
ha\ e been reported. All the outbreaks were in England. The corresponding figures for 
last year were 9 outbreaks with 24 animals attacked. The total outbreaks since the 
beginning of the year now number 139 as against 135 at the same date last year. 

Foot and Mouf A-~No outbreaks have been reported during the period under review. 

procccbtngs at tbe 

©encral flDeettufi of Governors anb flDembers, 

•mST.T> IN THE LAEGE TENT IN THE SHOWYABD AT MANOHESTEE» 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1930. 

HJS.H. THE BHKE OF GLOTTCESTEB, E.G. (PBESIDENT}* QT THE CHAIR. 

The Peesident, in opening the meeting, said:—My Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 

1 do not intend to detain you long to-day by making a lengthy speech, 
but the Society has certain duties to perform at this meeting, more par¬ 
ticularly that of expressing our thanks to the Corporation of Manchester 
for their invitation to the Society to hold the show in their city, and 
to the Local Committee for the arrangements they have made for the 
reception of the show. 

You will all agree, I am certain, that we^ve in the showyard a most 
excellent exhibition of all the best live stock in the coimtry, and that the 
holding of the Boyal Show worthily fulfils one of the objects for which 
the Society was founded. 

This show is the fourth Boyal Show held in the city of Manchester. 
Its three predecessors were renuurkably successful, and all resulted in a 
financial gain to the Society. Even the 1916 show, held in one of the 
war years, ranks as one of the most successful in the history of the Society. 
I hope with you that a similar report may be presented at the end of the 
year as the result of the present show. (Hear, hear.) 

I well remember visiting the Boyal Show at Leicester, in 1924. That 
show was held during the time of exceptional di£6culty, when foot-and- 
mouth, disease had l^en rife in several cotmties in the country, and 1 
am sure exhibitors and breeders of stock must all be very thankful that 
during the present year we have not had a recurrence of that disease, 
and live indeed been clear of it for more than six months. (Applause.) 

I will not trouble you with figures regarding the entries. They are 
slightly fewer than last year, except in the sheep and produce sections, 
but I do not think that anyone can quarrel with the quality of the ex¬ 
hibits on view. 

I must not omit the thanks of the Society to the implement exhibitors. 
^ the trymg times through which the agricultural industry is now pass¬ 
ing it requires a great deal of courage on their part to continue to exhibit 
as they do at most agricultural shows. They are evidently believers in 
advertising, and I trust that the fine exhibits of agricultural machinery 
and implements they have staged at the Manchester Show will induce 
customers, not only from this country but from overseas, to make pur- 
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chases of what are undoubtedly the finest implements of their kind manu¬ 
factured in any country. 

As you will have seen from the schedule, the Society has offered a 
sum of £15,700 in prize-money, of which £1,500 is contributed by tho 
Manchester Local Committee, and nearly £3,500 from breed societies, who 
do this as i)ropaganda, and for the benefit of the particular breed they 
represent. 

The Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society, who claim this county 
as their particular territory, have generously agreed to withhold their 
show for the year and to assist in every possible way the interests of the 
premier Society upon its visit to Manchester. (Applause.) 

The relation existing between the County Society during the negotia¬ 
tions for the visit of the show have been most friendly, and I may safely 
say that the visit of the Royal Show to Manchester has been the means of 
cementing still further, if that were necessary, the bonds of friendship 
which the two Societies have in common as show-promoting societies 
and in farthering the interests of the stock-breeders of this country. 

As regards the site of the sho^ard, preparations have been proceed¬ 
ing for some years, and the officials of the Corporation have devoted a 
tremendous amount of time and attention to this work—(hear, hear); 
the levelling of the site, the seeding down and raising of the turf, the 
laying on of the gas and water, have all received the personal attention 
of the officials concerned, and they have not begrudged their time. X 
hope they will be rewarded for their efforts by the success of the show 
they now see. 

A special measure of thanks is also due to the Local Honorary Secre¬ 
taries, and to all those of6Lcials of the Local Committee who have volun¬ 
tarily undertaken the task of supervismg the preparation of the site of 
the show. (Applause.) 

X cannot proceed to the formal business of the meeting without ex¬ 
pressing the great regret we all feel at the retirement of Lord Laresbury 
from the Hon. Directorship of the Royal Show. This will be his twenty- 
fifth year of Honorary Directorship, during which time he has seen the 
show go from success to success. His interests have been wrapped up 
in it, and we cannot leave this meeting without expressing to him our 
most grateful thanks for all he has done for the show, and our sadness at 
the thought that we shall no longer see him or^nising and managing 
the afEairs connected with it as he has done so well in the past. (Applause.) 

I would, however, ask you to give to Mr. Roland Burke, the new 
Honorary Director, the assistance and support you have rendered to 
Lord Daresbury in the past, and which, 1 know, he realises it will bo 
necessary to ezdist, if he is to follow in footsteps of Lord Daresbury 
and keep this great show up to the standard you all expect. 

Thanks to Lord Mayor and Corporation. 

The Dttxb ov Dbvoi^sbxri! said t^t H.B.H. the President had already 
made reference to the very kind welcome which the Lord Mayor, Corpora¬ 
tion and citizens of Manchester had extended to the Society, and to the 
admirable arrangements which had been made, but he would like to 
move formally a resolution expressing the sincere thanks not only of the 
Council but of every member of the Society to the Lord Mayor and his 
colleagues for all they had done for the Society. (Cheers.) They were 
especially grateful to the present Iiord Mayor’s two predecessors, who 
first arranged for the visit of the show—^Alderman Davy and Col. Weseott 
—and to file Lord Mayor (Mr. R. Noton Barclay). They had all thrown 
themselves very heartily into the task of making file show a great success. 

All concerned had done so well, but he would like to express their 
gratitude to the Town Clerk, to the City IBJngineer, to the City Surveyor, 
and also to the Chief Constable, Mr. Maxwell, for what they had done 
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in their respective spheres to make the show the success it undoubtedly 
was. 

Agriculture, as they knew, as well as the great industrial centres, was 
passing through times of anxiety and difficulty, but he could not help 
hoping that they were approaching the end of their troubles and that the 
future might be brighter and happier for them all. He trusted that the 
recollections regardmg the show of the Lord Mayor and his coUeagues 
would be as interesting as those of members of the Society. 

That was not the first occasion on which the Royal Agricultural 
Society had been welcomed to the city, and he trusted as time went on 
that Ids lordship’s successors would be able to welcome the Society again 
on some no very distant date. He knew that when the show came again 
the Society woizld be certain of a very hearty welcome and that no effort 
would be spared to make the show a great success. 

He begged to move : “ That the best thanks of the Society are due 
and are hereby tendered to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Manchester 
for their cor(fial reception of the Society.” 

He could assure them that these were no mere formal or perfunctory 
words, but represented the Society’s gratitude to Manchester. Although 
he was not now so closely identified with Lancashire as he was forty 
years ago, he knew that they had done their best in the weather, too; 
but, if he mi^t be respectfully allowed to say so, this was not always 
so in Manchester. Whenever the “ Royal ” paid the city a visit, however, 
Manchester invariably produced its best weather. Although it had been 
a little threatening on the previous day, he was glad to see that the 
clouds had rolled away. Might the weather during the remainder of the 
show give the Society as warm a welcome as the Lord Mayor, Corporation 
and citizens of Manchester had done. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rolaitd Bures, in formally seconding the resolution, endorsed 
all that had been said by the Duke of Devon^bire. 

The vote of thanks was passed with acclamation. 

The Lord Mayob oe MAJsrcHBSTUB, on behalf of the city which he 
had the honour to represent, said he deeply appreciated that vote of 
thanks, and not only the vote of thanks, but the all too kind way in 
which his Grace had proposed it. They in Manchester deemed it a great 
honour that once again the Society had been good enough to look with 
favour upon them. As had been said, the show had been held there on 
three previous occasions, and each time it had been a great success. He 
trusted that the present show would be equally successful. Ho appreciated 
most warmly the very kind reference which had been made to the Cor¬ 
poration officials, who had thrown themselves most heartily into the 
enterprise and spared no time or pains in order to make it as great a 
success as possible. Reference had been made to the weather and to the 
condition of trade and agriculture at the present time. Tho Duke of 
Devonshire alluded to the way in which the weather at first seemed 
threatenmg, but had come up to the scratch and the clouds had rolled 
away. Might he be permitted to express the hope that the clouds now 
over both agriculture and industry would speedily roll away. He trusted 
that the Royal Agricultural Society might realise all its best hopes in tho 
show at Manchester this year. 

Loed Committee Thanked. 

Lord Dabesbuby, who was warmly cheered on rising, said he had a 
very pleasant duty to perform. It was to move : “ That the best thanks 
of the Society are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Manchester Local 
Committee for their exertions to promote the success of the show,” Any¬ 
body, he said, who knew anything about what had gone on in the last 
two or three years would be aware of what had been done. When the 
showground had been taken in hand by the Local Committee, its 90 acres 
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wero all arable, but by skilled preparation it had been turned into a site 
as good as it had boen possiblo to got. The work had needed a good 
deal of time and attention, on. the part of the Local Oozmnittee, who had 
readily put thoir backs into it, and they had been well supported by thoir 
of&cials, with the result that the roads round the ground and tho garage 
arrangements wore the best they had had in connection with any show. 
It was, he felt, rather like proposing a vote of thanks to himself, as he 
happened to be a member of the Local Committee, but he desired specially 
to mention tho hard work of tho Town Clerk and Mr. J. Herbert Hall, 
who, as Joint Local Secrotarios, had Bjiarod no oftort. The showground 
was on© of the best they had ever had. There was not a hole or a hill in 
it, and the task of laying out the yard was like setting it out on a table. 
The ground was most compact, and visitors found it easy to get about. 
He tendered his personal thanks to all the members of the Local Coznmitteo. 
He was sure that all they had done was highly appreciated by every mem¬ 
ber of the Society. Ho had tho greatest pleasure in moving the resolution. 

Mr. Edward Bodane said that, as a Lancashire man now for some 
years resident in Ireland, and yet at the same time representing Ireland 
as a whole with no barrier on the Council of the Boyal A^cultural Society, 
it gave him particular pleasure to second this resolution. Manchester, 
although a great city of commerce, had always rooognised agriculture. 
In the now far distant days of the year 1769, in St. iGm’s Square, Man« 
Chester, the first gathering of live stock was brought together, which was 
the forerunner of tho Agricultural Show as seen to-day. Since that time 
Manchester had always given a warm welcome to it, and he felt sure that 
at the end of the week, when the curtain was rolled down on tho Koyal 
Show, they would all feel proud that even tmdor the existing depressed 
conditions Manchostor had been able to maintain its reputation. 

The resolution of thanks was imt to tho mooting and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J*. Herbert Hall, in rosjiouding, said ho was sorry that the Town 
Clerk was not able to be present to teyily to the vote of thanks, but in his 
absonce he thanked tho meeting for their resolution so kindly proposed 
by Lord Daresbury and seconded by his old friend Mr. Bohano. The 
work of the Local Committee, he could assm^o tho Society, had been a 
pleasure, for he was sure that every member of the Committoo had done 
his best and had enjoyod tho task. Ho could not holp referring to Lord 
Daresbury and tho source of in»q>iration ho had boen to them all. 'Vl^en- 
over his Lordship walked into tho Town Hall, although ho did not say 
anything, he soemod to have a magnetic influence on every one of them, 
and they were always ready to do everything ho wanted. 

BaUways Thanked. 

Lord Tkeowhr moved a vote of thanks to the railway <^o)npanies for 
i ho facilities afforded by them in conno(*tion with tho show. Anybo<ly, 
Ito said, who Ixad Imd ox|)erionoo of tho conveyance of valuable stock by 
rail would know how well that servieo was performed by tho companios. 
He, for one, was not yet converted to road transport for valuable stock. 
AH wore possessed of tho critical faculty, but when they criticised lot 
them remember that the railway com^punics were Huffering from com* 
l>otxtion which drew away many of their old customers, 

Mr, WiLLiABC Burkitt said that, as one who had been safely and fairly 
t)romptly conveyed to Manchester by the railway, ho seconded the resolu- 
tion. He did so also in the lively oxpooiatiou of favours to come in the 
return journey at tho end of tho wook. As Steward of Produce, ho wished 
to refer to the oourterons and obliging way in which the oflaoials, great 
and small, had handled the exhibits of prodneo in tho section with which 
he had been connected. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 
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Remarks and Suggestions. 

In response to tho usual invitation from the chair as to whether any 
Governor or Member had any remark to make or buggestion to ofter for 
the consideration of the Council, 

Mr. WAiiTON Mauohak (Holmfirth, Yorks.) said he would like to sug¬ 
gest that a small Committee be appomted to back up the Council and their 
excellent officials to help what was once the Cmderella of agriculture— 
Poultry, but wMch had now grown imtil it exceeded in importance the 
whole of the wheat crop of the British Isles. He proposed the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee l^cause he thought the Society might get another 
thousand exhibitors in the Poultry section by cutting the entry fees down 
by half. 

An'OTHbb Member said he had been asked to bring forward a sugges- 
tion that the railway companies should be asked to extend reduced faro 
facilities to a second man accompanying exhibits of live stock in one 
vehicle. As his son, who came in the vehicle with the shepherd, travelled 
on the Saturday instead of Monday he had had to pay full faro. He 
raised the question so that those exhibitors who sent their sons with their 
stock should not be put to greater expense than those who travelled on 
after the exhibits. 

The President said a note had been taken of the suggestions, which 
would receive the attentive consideration of the Conned. 

Thanks to President. 

Mr. R. S. Wajqtbrs (Birmingham) said it was his great pleasure to 
propose a resolution which he knew would be received with acclaination. 
It was a vote of thanks to H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester for so kindly 
taking the chair that day. (Applause.) 

In the interests of agriculture he expressed the hope that at no distant 
date stock bred by His Koyal Highness might be seen in the showyard 
competing with that of H.M. the King and H.B.H. the Prince of Wales— 
and he trusted with equal success. There were on the platform that day 
many leading agriculturists who would bo able to advise His Koyal High¬ 
ness how to conduct his agricultural e^orts with the minimum of loss. 
He had great pleasure in proposing the vote of thanks to His Koyal 
Highness, not only for attending tho Show, but also for conducting tho 
business that day so admirably. 

Mr. J. Doitqlas Bbown seconded the motion. As a business man of 
the city and a member of the Society he wished to say what special pleasure 
it had given to everyone in that part of tho country that a member of 
the Koyal Family had been able to come to the show. In the presont 
state of trade His Koyal Highness’s visit to Manchester had been an 
Immense help and stimulus. 

The motion having been carried by acolamaiion, 

H.K.H, the Dure oe GiiOUObster thanked the mooting for llio 
kind way in which they had received the resolution, and said it hiul giv<M\ 
him very groat pleasure to visit the Show and to have presided over tlio 
meeting that morning. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1930. 

Lord Darbsbxjry, C.V.O. (Trustee), in the Chair. 

In the absence of H.K.H. tho Duke of Gloucester (Prebkleiit), Lord 
Daresbury wa« called to tho chair, on the motion of Mr. Adeane, 
seconded by Lieut.-Colonel Stanyeobth. 

Five new Governors and 123 new members were admitted into tho 
Society, and three were re-elocted. 
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hi inoMiig iho tidopUon of tlio Report of Iho Finam 13 (’oinimftiM, 
Mr. AD 13 VNI 3 sciicl ho wab not ablo to give any figures with rogaid to tlio 
Maixchobtor Show. Ho feared thoro had boon a loss; at the same tune 
}io was glad to say that so far as cordd bo ascortainod tho losb 'v^ould not 
bo a very sovero ono. 

Sir DocTGLAb asked whether there would bo an opportuiuly 

at some later date of dobatmg the general question of tho Show and any 
loss which might be incurred in conducting il. 

Tlio Chaikman rciohcd that there would bo an opportunity wlion tlio 
ac*(*ounts were prosentod, 

Su Douglas Newton askod whether that would bo in time to institute 
any changes with regard to next year’s Show programme. 

The Chaujimcan said that it would be in regard to any detail, but not 
tho general scheme. Tho general scheme of the Warwick Show had been 
more or less settled for some time. Any detail of management or tho 
schedule or anything of that kind could be raised. 

Sir Douglas Newton explained that he had only raised tho point 
because it would bo a x^ity that any suggestions whiclx memborb had to 
offer were cut out in any way. 

The CHAiaMAN said they would not be cut out. 

Mr. Adeane moved:— 

** That In order to facilitate tho binding up of the accounts of the Kant heater Show ns 

caily as possible, authority be Riven for tho issue durinR tho rcccHs ot ordois on tlio 

Booioty’4 Bankers tur tho payment of accounts connected with tho Show.’* 

Tho motion was seconded by Mr. Burke, and carried. 

Lord Hastings, in moving tho adoption of the report of the Botanfcal 
and Zoological (Forestry and OiiOJOARDS) Comniittoo, said ho would 
draw the attentioti of moxnbors of tho Council from Shropshire, Stafford¬ 
shire, Chobhire and Lancashire to the notice of tho Hantations Competition 
for next year. Possibly in mooting landowners in those four counties 
tho members in question might draw their attention to it. Schedules 
would bo sent out. The northern end of Lancashire, wliicdi was shown 
on tho map as Furness, and, ho believed, was tho Over Sands Division, 
would be cut out of Lanca^iro proper and added to th(H area which 
included Westmorland. It would bo so oxtromoly difficult to arrange 
for the judging of that part of Loncashiro as woll as for tho other part 
and couutios so far south as Shropshu'e and Stafford. 

Ho also wishod to refer to tlio ongagomont of oxx^ononts of rural in¬ 
dustries at tho show. There wore throo at the last show, tho first occasion 
when it was done. Admittedly it involved the Socioty iii somo oxponsfs 
but it soomod to di*aw largo crowds. Incidentally, ho had received 
personal lottors from all tho tradoKmou conconied, not only thanking 
tho Socioty for allowing thoiu fo a|)xx'Q'Z' f'ho show, but expressing fhtJ 
certainty that tho groat advortisoimuit which thoir axipoaranco at tho show 
gave them would be of tremondous assistance to them in thoir trado for 
t he rest of tho yoar, and xierhaps for longer than that, llc' was sure that; 
tho Council dosirod to em^ourago rural industries as for as x)OHsible, and 
in tho face of the first-liauil ovidonco from tho oxiiononts of those iiuiustries 
that tho advortisement tho Society liad been ablo to givo tliom was of 
advantage ho thought tho Council would consider that it was a line which 
ought to bo continued if possible, even though it cost a little money. 
Incidentally, thoro had boon a saving of between and £40 on the 
judging expenses in tho i>lantations Competition this year, which would 
go a long way towards paying for tho demonstrations. Ho hoped t>uit 
would bo possible in future years* Ho hoped also, with tho consent of 
the Oouncu, to arrange for further demonstrations at the Warwick Show, 
us it was a departure which had given a ccrtaui degree of satisfaction at 
Mauchostor. 


n 
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In presenting the Beport of the VsTEBiNAitY Committee, Colonel 
Staisyfobts e^lained that Sir Merrik Burrell, who was nnable to be 
present, had asked him to say a word about the very important letter 
which the Committee suggested the Council should send to the Minister 
of -A^oulture with reference to the Royal Veterinary College. The present 
position of the College was a very long story, and no doubt a good many 
members knew the principal facts; but for the sake of others and in 
introducing the letter which the Committee asked the Council to send, 
he would briefly explain matters. The position of the Royal Veterinary 
College, whose enormous value to agriculturists the premier Agricultural 
Society of England must feel more even than any other a^cultural society, 
had liecome very precarious in the last few years principally owing to 
the fact that the biddings were practically faUing down, and in some cases 
had already fallen down. The Governors had been aware of this for 
some time, and had done their very best with limited funds to stop the 
rot. But the state of the biiildings really was such that it was impossible 
to patch them up any more, and it was a question of rebuilding. Apart 
from that, the Governors had not sufficient funds to carry out the duties 
of the College satisfactorily inasmuch as they bad not been able to give 
the salaries they ought to be giving. Although many of the professors 
had been most kind and loyal and had stayed on at salaries which they 
could hardly be expected to accept, and the work of the College had been 
carried on, a crisis had been recushed; in fact, the crisis was reached a 
year or two ago when the Governors first approached the Government 
in the matter. The Government offered a pound for pound basis ; in 
other words, they would double what the College could collect and woiild 
give the money out of the Development Fund. Members would well 
understand that it was extremely difficult in these days to get any large 
sum of money. The sum considered necessary for building purposes, 
apart from maintenance, was £250,000. At first it was £300,000, but it 
had been cut down to about £250,000. 

He would remind the Council that in practically all other countries 
veterinary colleges were entirely State built, State mded, and State main¬ 
tained, That had never been the custom in this country, and the view 
expressed in a letter received from the Ministry of Agriculture the other 
day was that they could not accept the view that the entire responsibility 
for veterinary education in genei^, and for the Boycd Veterinary College 
in particular, should ultimately faU upon the State. If such a view was 
once adopted it would not be confined to a particular form of University 
education or to a particular institution, and it was fundamentally incon¬ 
sistent with the principle of the autonomy of universities and other in¬ 
stitutions of higher education. The reason for the use of the word 

Universities ” was that the Government insisted, perhaps rightly, that 
the College should be allied with the University of London. 

A sum of £30,000 had been collected. The Government were willing 
to make that up to £130,000, but they said that the College must some¬ 
how collect another £70,000 in order to reach the full figure. The Gover¬ 
nors regarded it as practically impossible in these bad times to get another 
£70,000 by voluntary subscription, but the Government had practically 
put a pibtol to their heads, and had said, Unless you do this we shall 
not do anything.’* Therefore the Governors thought they must do what 
they could, and perhaps with a stronger story to tell people and a more 
critical situation they might be able to go some way towards getting 
the £70,000. 

The Veterinary Committee felt that it would be a veiy great help if 
the Council sent the letter which was drafted at the Veterinary Committee 
yesterday to the Minister of Agriculture. Committee thought it 
was a very strong letter, and that if it was sent it would aid the College 
in the present grave crisis. He trusted the Council would allow the 
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letter to go forward, and wotdd help the Royal Veterinary College in 
everj^ possible way to find the necessary money. 

Lord jVlOiDMAT OF Fletf wished to accentuate Colonel Stanyforth’s 
-view that the veterinary profession was faced with a very serious crisis. 
That would be recognised by all who had the interests of agriculture at 
heart. He did not think that any member who had not seen the College 
lately could possibly realise the appalling condition of the buildings. 
It was no wonder that the departmental Committee, set up some time ago 
to look into the matter, declared that the conditions were scandalous. 
The buildings had been condemned by the locsd authorities. The Depart¬ 
mental Committee stated that the condition of things was almost impos¬ 
sible for the siafi, and that it looked as though the bmldings would tumble 
down and bury them before long. 

They would all be very grateful to Lord Harewood for bringing the 
matter before the House of Lords so effectively. The Government, as 
they had heard, had now made a new offer, and left it to private bene¬ 
factors to find something like £70,000. The Government representatives 
in the House of Lords appeared to be under the impression that those 
connected with the College had not tried sufficiently hard to obtain the 
money. That was not so. For 3 ^rs past the Principal and all connected 
with the College had strained and striven to get subscriptions from the 
public, not by one method only, but by every conceivable method. He 
could recall the time when Lord Northbrook directed the activities of the 
College and the many conversations he had had with Lord Northbrook 
and Sr. Ernest Mathews as to how to squeeze more money from private 
benefactors. Those intense efforts, as Colonel Stanyforth had said, 
produced £30,000, and now the Governors were expected to find another 
£70,000. Everyone knew that agriculturists in these days could not be 
got to subscribe to that extent, although something zni^t be hoped for 
from well-endowed individuals. The Governors were asked during the 
debate m the House of Lords not to close down the College ; but he main¬ 
tained that they had no right to assume the responsibility of keeping 
it open and of asking young men to xmdergo the course there unless that 
course be given under efficient conditions and unless the upkeep and 
maintenance of the College in the future was provided for with certainty. 
The representative gf the Ministry of Agriculture m the House of Lor^ 
suggested that representatives of the Governing Body of the College 
should visit the Ministry in the near future and consult with them regarding 
the provision of a sufficiency of funds. The representatives were very 
willmg to do that, of course, and he only hoped that in private those at 
the Ministry might be more amenable than they allowed themselves to 
be on the fioor of the House of Lords. 

In the meantime he agreed with Colonel Stan;^orth that the Council 
and the Society could be of the very greatest assistance by representiDg 
to the Department that on no account should the activities of the Royal 
Veterinary College be allowed to lapse, and that it would be calamitous 
to close the College down. Not only were the Ministry of Agriculture 
concerned, but the Ministry of Health also, because the matter affected 
the health of the community. People had come to recognise the inter¬ 
dependence of research work upon human and animal diseases. Every¬ 
body realised that now. But veterinary research lagged behind, not 
because it was impossible to get good research workers, but because of 
the lack of methodical encouragement. How could there be efficient 
vetexin^ research work without research workers, and how could there 
be efficient research workers unless those workers were educated at some 
such institution as the Ro 3 ral Veterinary College ? 

Again, the matter affected the Secretary of State for the Dominions. 
The Dominions were always damouzing for more and more veterinary 
help, and it became mcsreaisin^y difficult to si:q>ply it. The fact of the 
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matter was that the existence of the Boyal Veterinary College was a 
national question. Without labouring the matter further, he hoped that 
the Council would be ready to make strong representations in the sense 
suggested in the letter. 

Lord Hastings suggested that if it had not already been done the 
Governors of the Royal Veterinary College might consider it well to 
send a complete story to the Animal Diseases Committees of the various 
County Councils with an appeal for help from them. The Animal Diseases 
Committees were entirely dependent upon effective veterinary services, 
and it was possible—he would not go so far as to say that it was probable 
—U the whole story was put before them and the urgency of the need 
represented to them, that assistance might be forthcoming officially from 
the counties out of the rates. It was at least worth while trying that 
if it had not already been done. 

Colonel Stanyfokth said that the Governors of the College were ver>’’ 
much obliged to Lord Hastings for his suggestion. Except in a general 
way, when there was a general appeal to the public and the whole cir¬ 
cumstances were put before them, the Governors had not approached 
the Animal Diseases Committees. 

Sir Douglas Hbwton asked whether there was any difficulty regarding 
the site and what was the value of the site ? 

The Chairman pointed out that it would be the present site. 

Colonel Stanyfobth said that the site belonged to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The College held the site on lease. It was just a question 
whether it would be better, provided the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
agreed, to purchase the site or to continue as lessees. The Commissioners 
were very amenable and wishful to help in any way they could. There 
had been no difficulty of the kind suggested. 

Colonel Stanyfobth, in presenting the Implement Committee’s report, 
again drew the attention of the Council to the Tractor Trials which would 
be held in September. All the tests had been made and had been most 
satisfactory. This was one of the most interesting trials that the Society 
liad ever undertaken. Taking into consideration all the help, trouble 
and work of the Institute of Engineering at Oxford in connection with 
the tests, he would say it was a very great and almost wonderful trial. 
The Council would be glad to hear that the British manufactuier, who 
had had to face a very great deal of foreign competition, had come out 
extremely well in the tests. As a matter of fact, the British manu¬ 
facturer had had to meet the best in the world. There were eleven 
English, one Irish, and two Canadian; there were ten fcom America, five 
from France, four from Geimany, two &om Sweden, €md one from Hungary. 
The tests had been very exhaustive and had been invaluable to the British 
manufacturer. Dr. Owen stated; These trials are very well advanced 
and the tests are practically complete. Ail the arrangements for the 
demonstrations have been made, az^ no hitch can occur in this organisa¬ 
tion. I have gone into every question very carefully with the executive 
lieads of the test, and I am quite satisfied that all that can be done has 
been done.” He (the speaker) hoped that members would not only attend 
the trials themselves, but would induce farmers in their own neighbour¬ 
hood to attend them. Public demonstrations by the machines which 
had taken part in the trials would be given from September 16 to 19 on 
the estate of Mr. A. T. Loyd, at Ardington, Wantage. He was sure 
they were very fateful to 3dr. Loyd for what he had done in the matter. 
The demonstration should he seen by every farmer, as it would show the 
astonishing strides that British tractors Imd made in a very short time. 

Sir Douglas Newton was glad to learn that so far the trials had 
shovm that the English manufacturer was capable of making and was 
making the finest machinery in the world. That was a view that had 
long been held, and he vras glad that it was being publicly proved, V^ith 
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regard lo the trials themselves, he would suggest that a special notico 
be sent out to all members of the Society in the counties adjoining the 
venue of the trials. 

The Chairman thought that had already been done. 

Sir Douglas Newton explained that he meant special notices nearer 
to the date of the trials, if that was practicable. Then he did not know 
whether jSlms had been taken of the trials which could be exhibited at 
the Agricultural Show at a later date as indicating the activities and 
ramifications of the Society. He would like to suggest that for what it 
might be worth. 

He would draw attention to another point mentioned in the report. 
He thought it was stated that the award of a silver medal in respect 
to one important new agricultural machine had been deferred for twelve 
months on the ground that the usefulness of the machine was prob¬ 
ably greater abroad than in this country. With great respect, that 
hardly seemed a very good groimd on which to hold up an award if 
the machine was worthy of it. The Society owed a great deal to the 
implement manufacturers at the Boyal Show. Those manufacturers 
paid thousands of pounds more for their entry fees than the stockmen 
l)aid, and therefore it was up to the Society to help them in every 
way possible. One of the ways in which the Society could help those 
manufacturers was by awarding a silver medal, which not only carried 
weight here but carried weight abroad and helped British manufacturers 
to sell their goods in foreign markets. He thought it was not wise to 
lose sight of iStat in view of trade conditions in this country at the present 
time and the large number of British manufacturers who marketed overseas* 

In presenting the Dairy and Produce Committee’s report, Mr. 
Burhitt said the Council would no doubt think it very satisfactory that 
matters had moved so quickly with regard to the marking of foreign 
butter. They were indebted to Sir Douglas Newton and Sir Archibald 
Weigall, their representatives on the Butter-marking Order Committee, 
for the satisfaotozy progress that had been made. Unless some unfore¬ 
seen hitch occurred, it seemed that the time was not far distant when 
all foreign butter would be marked with the country of its origin and 
that aU blended butter would be marked so as to show the British con¬ 
sumer that what he was eating was not the very best butter but some 
blend of inferior butters from abroad. 

As to the importation of tiimed skimmed milk, the recommendations 
of the Bed Poll Cattle Society were of a rather drastic nature—namely, 
the prohibition of the importation of this machine-skixnmed milk or its 
lunitation by Protection. The Dairy and Produce Committee were of 
opinion that those were much too drastic, and therefore they did not see 
their way for the time being to take any further action on the matter. 

Sir Douglas Newton pointed out that a change of Minister had 
resulted in an immediate change of policy on the question of blended butter, 
and the stone wall that had faced them so far had been removed. Dr. 
Addison, on taking office as Minister of Agrioultiire, decided to put no 
obstacles in the way of an application being made for a Marking Order 
and being referred to the Standing Committee for consideration. 

As they knew, he had the honour of being appointed as one of the 
delegates to the Special Butter-marking Order Committee, which was 
representative of the various interests, and was set up to see what action 
could be taken to press for the reference of this pi^ioular question to 
the Standing Coixmuttee. That Specied Committee had met and put 
forward a definite application. In view of the fact that time was pressing 
he bnd ventured to take upon himself the responsibility of associating 
the Society, subject to anything that might be said in the Comcil to-day, 
officially with that application for a Making Order, and he hoped tliat 
the Ccuncil would approve of tho action he had taken. 
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Mr. H. P. Mobtimer said he had looked into the matter very carefully 
and was interested to hear what Sir Douglas Newton had said. What 
had been done was splendid, and people did not realise what a great boon 
it would be to the dairy farmer. He had had some figures prepared— 
iinfortunately, he had not got them at the moment—^which went to 
prove that if ah the butter sold in England were English butter made 
6rom English milk there would be no surplus milk at £dl. 

Ixn^d Hastings stated that there was an exhaustive debate in the 
House of Lords on the question of imported skim milk not long ago. 
It would almost electrify members of the Council to know that the im¬ 
ports of this skimmed inilk, this alleged milk—^for it was not milk at all 
—^were no less than 100,000 tons. In other words, 100,000 tons of this 
peculiar mixture came into the country, and the annual increase in the 
importation was enormous. It was increasing at the rate of about 10,000 
tons every year, and there was apparently an unlimited demand for it. 
That was understandable because it was very convenient. One could 
open a tin and stand it on the mantelpiece or anj^here else and get 
whatever one liked out of it. If a person Hked to imagine that it was 
milk he could do so. At the present time the stufi was doing infinite 
haem to the British dairy business, and was making the question of the 
surplus milk from the summer production most acute. There was every 
indication that the industrial population would presently buy nothing else. 

Whereas the debate in the House of Lords was inconclusive, inasmuch 
as the recommendations made by those who introduced the question did 
not meet with acceptance, it did ventilate the subject, and it was very 
helpful to know that before very long the public generally would realise 
the danger of the importation, that the agricultural community would 
rise up in arms against it, and that in due course something would be 
done. At any rate, the fi^ steps had been taken. He would point out 
to the Council the extreme seriousness of the importation. 

In moving the adoption of the Research Committee’s report. Lord 
Hastenos expressed the hope that some Members of the Council would 
be able to visit the Norfolk Agricultural Station to-morrow. He could 
promise them an interesimg a^moon. Hie Ooimcil had subsidised the 
Norfolk Agricultural Station to some considerable extent, and the Station 
had done a great deal of work for the Council which had been of utility. 
Therefore it was to the general interest that as many Members of the 
Council as posfflble should visit the Station. 

Mr. Boblasb Matthews explained that bis place at Greater Eelcourt 
which Members had been invit^ to see was not a demonstration farm or 
a model fa^. For many years he had taken cm interest in the application 
of electricity to fanning. He found that farmers generally were taking 
a good deal of interest in wbat was being done at &e farm. That being 
so, he thought it would be very nice if the Council had an opportunity of 
coming down to see the farm. Further, he would be glad ^ those who 
came down would take lunch with him, notifying the Secretary if they 
were able to come. 

The^ Secretary said that members would have noticed that the 
suggestion made at the General Meeting by Mr. Walton Maughan, That 
a small committee be appointed to back up the Council and of&cials to 
go into matters connected with the poultry section with a view to in¬ 
creasing entii» at the show and furthering the interests of poultry on 
the farm,” had been dealt with by the Stock Frizes Committee and referred 
to the Special Sub-Committee which would meet in the autumn. 

The second question, “ That the railway companies be asked to grant 
reduced fare facilities to a second man travelling with stock to shows 
when only one vehicle is used,” had been dealt with by the Stock Frizes 
Committ^ in the report of the delegates of this Society to the Railway 
Clearing House, 
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Sir Douglas NEwroir reported that he attended the bhow at Cologin* 
on the invitation that was sent oficially by the German Agricultnral 
Society. It certainly was a most impressive show, but there were 
perhaps only one or two features that the Boyal Show had not got. One 
feature was a very large tent wholly devoted to fishing and the fishing 
industry. There were fifty-eight tanks containing live fish, trout and 
other &h. Evidently the fishing industiy in Germany was extensive, 
and was a very valuable part of the exhibition. He did not know whether 
it was in any way worth the Council’s while to consider that fact. 

The Chaibmak pointed out that fish had been exhibited as part of the 
Royal Show. Lord Denbigh had been concerned with it. 

Sir Douglas Newton said that it was very well patronised, and was 
evidently of general interest. A good deal had been done in Germany 
with electricity in forcing agricultural products in frames and burying 
wires in the ground to give heat, and so on. That, of course, was a 
more or less new development. He was sorry that there were no exhibits 
at the recent Royal Show on those lines. 

Another thing of interest was a large number of working models exhi¬ 
bited by the Ministry of Agriculture. That exhibited at the Royal 
Show did not impress him very much. Charts and lines and curves were 
of no use. If there was something moving, someone would alwa 3 rs stop 
and look at it, and be interested at once in seeing what sto^ it had to tell. 

He was received very courteously on the other side owing to the letter 
sent by life. Turner. An interpreter was put at his disposal, and every¬ 
thing was done to make his visit as Instructive and interesting as it could 
be made. 

Mr. Boblase Matthews, who had also accepted the invitation to 
attend the Agricultural Show at Cologne, was struck with the courtesy 
extended to Sir Douglas Newton and hicnself, and very much supported 
aU Sir Douglas had said. The chief impression made on him was that 
if he wanted to see live stock he would go to the Royal Show. They 
certainly had some very nice animals at Cologne, but he thought that 
this coimtry was a good way ahead of them. In certain mechanical 
matters Germany was ahead of this country. In addition to the features 
mentioned by Sir Douglas Newton, he was struck by the veiy great 
improvement in the methods of transporting materials on the Siim, 
cutting out that old-fashioned custom of a man carrying a load of hay 
on a fork from the rick to the cow byre. They were making a determined 
effort to cut out work of that kind in Germany. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1930. 

Lobb Hahleoh (Trustee) in the Chair. 

In the absence abroad of H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G. (Presi¬ 
dent), Lord Harlech was called to the chair on the motion of Mr. Abeane, 
seconded by Lord Dabesbubt. 

The Chaxbman said it was with great regret that he had to announce 
the death of Mr. James Falconer, one of the members of the Couneil, who 
had represented Hampshire from the year 1905. He served upon the 
Implement Coxomittee and the Chemical Committee. He was also an 
infiuential member of the Woburn Farm Committee, which ceased to exist 
in 1922, and took a very great interest in the investigations and experi¬ 
ments carried out at the Farm and the Esqperimental Station. As an arable 
farmer, he was keenly interested in cdl kinds of agricultural implements 
and machinery, evinclog a very progressive spirit, and all the trials of new 
implements organised by the Society had his ardent support. Mr. Falconer 
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wa<» buried at Mieheldover on October 13, and the Society was represented 
at the funeral by ^Ir. T. W- Ashton* his co-representative for Hampshire 
on the Council, and Dr. Voelcker, the Society’s Consulting Chemist, who 
was a personal friend of Mr. Falconer for many years. 

The CHAiaaiA^ was sure that it would be the wish of members to 
express their sympathy with the widow and relatives. He would therefore 
ask members to rise. 

Carried, in silence, all standmg. 

The Secret \.Riir stated that Sir Douglas Newton wished to have the 
paragraph on ]>age x of the printed Minutes, commencing “ The only other 
thing,’’ altered to '■* Another thing.” 

This was agreed to. 

Three new Governors and 21 new members were admitted into the 
Society. One Governor and two members were re-elected. 

Mr. ADEAifK, in presenting the Beport of the Finance Committee, 
was glad to be able to say that, instead of a loss on the Manchester Show, 
as had been expected when the Council met in July, there would be a 
very satisfactory profit. He did not propose to go into any detail, as the 
audited accounts would be laid before members next month. 

He thought that from the commencement of Lord Daresbury’s period 
of office as Honorary Director of the Show, his Lordship had very gener- 
oursly given a Dinner to the representatives of Breed Societies. That 
had been found extremely valuable to the Society as a whole, as it had 
enabled representatives of the Breed Societies, the Stewards and other 
members of the Council, to meet once a year. The proposal would come 
up on the report of the Selection and General Purposes Committee that 
tlie dinner be continued by the Society. That would naturally involve 
some small expense, but he hoped that the Council would sanction it. 

Mr. Bbocrxebdorst, in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
CHisafXCAii Committee, wished to associate Ime Chemical Committee with 
the remarks made by the Chairman with regard to Mr. Falconer. Mr. 
Falconer had served for many years on the Committee, and, owing to his 
very wide experience and the great interest iliat he took in all its work, 
had been a most valuable member. 

He would briefly refer to their old friend barley meal. The Council 
would remember that in the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffis Act of 1926 
the definition of barley meal was, grinding commercially pure barley as 
grown.” Speaking from experience, he had not yet found a sii^le person 
who had h^n able to give a definition of what that meant. Traders in 
foreign barley had taken it to mean that they might grind up the barley 
and mix it with barley of a very inferior quality. That had meant a great 
hardship on the home producer, and the result had been that barley meal 
all over the country had deteriorated in quality to a very considerable 
extent. Exactly a year ago he attended with Mr. Smith and Dr. Voelcker 
as a deputation to the Ministry of Agriculture. The Ministry was very 
b^mpathetic, and had promised to take riie matter before the Advisory 
Committee, but he was sorry to say that that august body, in spite of the 
efforts of Dr, Voelcker, could not see its way to giving a clearer definition. 
Last J^y the Middlesex County Council had instituted a prosecution for 
selling impure barley meal, and he was pleased to say that, after very care¬ 
ful consideration, a fine of five guineas and twenty guineas costs had been 
imposed- At last they had a definition with regard to what barley meal 
was, nmnely, t^t it was not to consist of more than 4 per cent, of other 
ingredients or impurities. That was very satisfactory, at any rate, from 
the point of view of those who had worked on the subject for something 
like two years. He was sorry about the attitude of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. He thought that body might have helped in the matter some time 
ago. Judging from the papers, he was afraid that agriculture just now 
was not given credit for much in the way of brains. With all re«qpeot he 
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could not help thinldng that if the Advisory Committee could be inocu¬ 
lated with some bucolic bugs it would be a more useful body. (Laughter.) 

The Chairmait expressed regret that Mr. Brocklehurst did not propose 
to put his name forward for re-election as a county representative. He 
was sure that every member of the Council would be sorry that IMr. Brocklo- 
hui'st had come to that decision. 

Mr. Bsooexehurst thanked the Chairman and the Council. He felt 
very much the parting from old friends and he wished to acknowledge the 
kmdness that had been shown to him on the Council. The position was 
that he had left Gloucestershire, and although the members had been good 
enough to ask him to continue, he thought that the county should be 
reprebented by somebody living m it. He felt that probably he could not 
serve the interests of the county as well as a man on the spot could. 

Sir Mbkbik BTnuREii, in presenting the VsTBiUNAitY Committbe’s 
Keport, said that when the Council last met a very urgent letter was sent 
to the Minister of Agriculture on l^e subject of the continuance of the 
Royal Veterinary Coflege. In his absence Colonel Stan 3 dorth had veiy 
kindly given a very clear account of the difficulties that the College was 
experiencing, and had made extremely plain the great value of the College, 
not only to the nation but to the Empire. The letter had been sympathetic¬ 
ally received by the Minister of Agriculture, and he (Sir MerrUc) had seen 
the Minister and Mr. Dale on the subject. They were undoubtedly doing 
all that they could. During the holiday period the Gkivemors of the Col¬ 
lege had done all that they could to raise funds from other sources, but he 
regretted to say that with the exception of one or two instances the efforts 
had been more or less unfruitful. He considered it only right that such a 
Society as the Royal should know that at the last meeting of the Govemorb 
of the College it had been decided to send a suggestion to the Minister with 
regard to the exploration of one last avenue. Whether that would be 
successful or not he did not know. Many disappointments had been met 
with in the endeavour to save the College. If the last hope failed, then, 
as the Minister of Agriculture had been told in the letter, they could no 
longer be responsible for carrying on in England a college of any impor¬ 
tance, and it would be gradually closed down. The matter was an ex¬ 
tremely serious one. In England there was only one other school of 
veterinary science, namely, that in Liverpool. It was small, and its 
activities were small compared with those of the Royal Veterinary College. 
The Liverpool College could only take a comparatively small number of 
students. He did not know what would happen to the necessary supply 
of efficient veterina^pr surgeons in London if the Royal Veterinary College 
closed. It the nation would neither from public funds nor by private 
subscription carry on the College it must be closed. It could not go on 
as it now was. There would not be enough money to pay the staff or for 
satisfactory equipment. He felt that it was only right that that great 
Society and the whole of England ^ould know the state of affairs, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that everything that could be done had been under¬ 
taken. 

Sir Archibald Wbigall speaking as treasurer of the College and a 
governor, associated himself with everything that Sir Menik Btarrell had 
said. It was due to the Council that he ^ould tell them that as treasurer 
he informed the governors six months ago that miless the Gtovermnent 
would shoulder responsibility as every other European Govemxxxent was 
doing, the College could not be carried on owing to the lack of financial 
support. Obviously the Government imagined that they were not serious, 
and the answer made in the House of Lords to Lord Harewood dearly 
showed that it was not in any way seized of the seriousness of the position. 
He hoped that what had been said that morning would convinoe the 
Government, if nobody else, that the College must dose next year imless 
the Government was pxepeuced to assist. 
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The Report of the Stock Pbizbs Committee having been presented. 
’ Me , Robbbt Hobbs ewked to be allowed to make an appeal on behalf of 
owners of Grade A (T.T.) herds. When the question was brought up 
last year the consideration had been postponed on the ground that it was 
too late. This year the excuse had been made that the T.T. breeders 
did not know what the conditions were. As things stood at present, they 
could take T.T. cows to the Royal Show and tie them up between two other 
cows. What happened when ^e cows were taken home was that they had 
to be isolated for three months, and the milk had to be poured away. 
They were not asking for a gla^-house in which to put the cows, but 
merely that a shed should be put up 90 feet away from other cow-stalls, 
and that they shoidd be tied there. Last year such accommodation was 
afforded at ^ leading shows. As a member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, he was rather ashamed at having to stand before the Council 
and bring the matter forward. He felt that it ought not to have gone 
beyond the Committee stage. He begged to appeal for acconunodation 
at the next Royal Show. 

Mr. John Evens said that the Committee had requested the Itfinistry 
of Health to give exact details of their requirements. The question of 
isolation had been very fully discussed by the Stock Prizes Committee. 
The finding of the Committee was that owing to the number and variety 
of animals what was required could not be done as a practical proposition. 

Sir Abohibai.t> WsiGAnL gathered that the real answer was that it 
would cost too much to comply with the regulations, and he thought that 
that was a tragic answer to Hobbs. It would be a tragedy for it to 
go out to the world that because of the number and variety of animals 
to be accommodated simply on the score of expense the public could not 
be supplied with milk free from tuberculosis germs. 

Mr. John Evens said that the Committee were wiUing to have the ques¬ 
tion referred back for full discussion. It was not a question of espense 
at all. That had not been considered. As he had stated, the Mmistry 
had been asked for full particulars of its requirements. In the meantime, 
owing to the number and variety of animals, the Oonunittee did not feel 
able to carry out what was proposed. 

Mr. Hobbs said that the requirement was carried out even at a very 
small show like the Dairy Show. He would move that the question be 
referred back. 

Sir ABmiBATiD WExoAnL seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Colonel SsANTiroBirH, in presenting the Rep^ of the Imblehent 
Committee, wished to noention especially the Tractor Trieds. He had 
spoken at some length in July with rega^ to the arrangements, the entries, 
and the tests made so far. The Council would be glad to hear that since 
then extremely satisfactory demonstrations had taken place, and he under¬ 
stood that a good deal of trade had been done. He h^ spoken to several 
exhibitors, who seemed very satisfied. The Council, he thought, could be 
congratulated on the fact that it bad agreed to spend £500 on tractor 
trials. Personally, he had been very much amazed to see the rapid strides 
that had been made in ten years, both in regard to the efficiency of tractors 
and cost. The trials had been a great success, the work being done 
extremely satisfactory. For that they were indebted to several people. 
In the fi]^ instance, the Institute at Oxford carried out tests, and did the 
work exceeding thoroughly and well. Their consulting engineer. Dr. 
Owen, who was practically responsible for the whole of the work, was 
absent in the summer in America, and therefore a good deal had fallen on 
Mr. Wri^t. He was smre that ail would agree that Mr. Wright had done 
incalculable service, and he would like him to know that his extraordinarily 
good work was appreciated by the Society, Some of the land had proved 
to be unsuitable, and they were therefore in a tight comer, but Mr. Loyd, 
a member of the Council, had got them out of the dijGficulty by at once 
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providing ground for demonstrations. Mr. Loyd OTmed a good deal of 
land in the neighbourhood. The ground that he provided was extremely 
suitable for the purpose, and he and his agent, Mr. Lousley, had done aU 
that they possibly could to make the trials successful. Mr. Loyd had been 
most kind, and, fif possible, he would like a letter written to him e3q)ressing 
the thanks of the Society for what he and his agent had dono and saying 
how much it was appreciated. 

The volume giving the report of the trials contained infonnation of 
enormous value, and could be obtained for a shilling. He would advise all 
who could do so to secure a copy at once. It was rather large, and it was 
tliought that it could, with advantage, be condensed for the Journal. 

Lord DAitESBUBY, in presenting the Beport of the Sblbction ani> 
CisNEXtAii Purposes Oonunittee, said he wished to refer to Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg, the President-elect. (Applause.) They had known Sir Arthur 
for many years, and they owed him a great debt of gratitude. He had 
looked sdter the horticultural exhibition, one of the most pa 3 dng sections 
of the show. He was sure that in his year of office he would have the 
support of the whole of the Society, and that it would be a successful year 
in every way. 

Sir Abthtjb Hazlerigg said that he very greatly appreciated the action 
of the Committee in nominating him as President, and was grateful to the 
Council for approving their action. He regarded it as a great honour 
indeed, and he would do his best to be worthy of the confidence that it 
was proposed to place in him. He knew that he could rely on Mr. Burke 
and on the kind help and advice of Lord Daresbury and the help of every 
member of the Council. 

In moving the adoption of the Beport of the Baiby and Pbobuob 
Committee, Sir Abchibaxd WeigaIiL said the Council would remember 
that on the advent of the Minister of Agriculture an omnibus committee 
was allowed to make a formal application to the Standing Oonunittee. 
The application was under consideration. The Committee had not yet 
finished taking evidence. He had given evidence on behalf of every Breed 
Society in the country. He had made it perfectly clear that he had no 
authority whatever to give evidence on behalf of the Society. He saw that 
Dr. Stezihouse Williams was down to give evidence next week on behalf 
of the Boyal. 

Sir Mbbbxe: BttbeeIiL, in moving the sbdoption of the Beseaboh Com¬ 
mittee’s Beport, said that the Duke of Devonshire, who bad been unable 
to be present at the meeting, had asked him to do so. He would call 
attention to the report on &e results of the grassland experiments at 
Shoby. He hoped that members would shortly have the report in their 
hands. Several very interesting points had come out. One of the points 
was that feeding cdke on land v^ch had been properly cultivated and 
to which basic slag had been applied was uneconomical, and, further, that 
no residual value of the cake could be found, cuid that it even seemed to 
have a depressing efEect. That could not be taken as final without further 
investigation, because it opened up a very wide field. It might even 
afiect tenants with regard to outgoing value. The Committee considered 
the matter so important that further simple experiments would be under¬ 
taken. 

With regard to lucerne inoculatiDn, the money which for many yeaics 
had been spent in subsidising Bothaxnsted was beajrihg very good fruit. 
Up to the time when the cultures were put out to farmers the curea of arable 
land had been decreasing for many years, and the area xmder lucerne had 
been decreasi^ even fai^r, but from that date the area under lucerne had 
increased rapidly. The returns showed that in the last twelve months 
it was the omy arable crop which had shown any increase, and the inorease 
had been considerable. In the last year Allen and Bwburys had sold 
sufficient cultures to inoculate about 4,000 acres. That was four tfEnes 
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as much as in previous years. It would therefore be seen that tlie work 
was helping people to grow this very valuable crop. 

One point was that where the bacteria had been used some disturbance 
had been shown amongst other bacterial populations in the soil. In some 
cases it had been beneficial, and in others it had had a bad effect. That 
point would be followed up to see exactly where it led. 

Cultures from other sources were being put on the market, and he 
would like to utter a word of warning to farmers. The only cultures which 
went out with the Society’s blessing behind them and the blessing of 
Rothamsted were sold by Allen and Hanburys. For the present it could 
only be claimed that they benefited lucerne. If farmers who thought that 
they would benefit other plants were disappointed in the future it would be 
their own fault. 

Anal} sis of the Woburn experimental data was bringing to light a good 
deal of valuable information, and he hoped that Sir John Russell would 
be able to present an interim report of considerable interest. The monej 
spent on anal}smg the mass of data was being well spent. 

The Report of the Council to be presented to the annual meetmg of 
the Governors and Members on December 10th was prepared and ordered 
to be issued. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1930. 

Lord Dabesbuuy, C.V.O. (Trustee) in the Chair. 

In the absence abroad of the President, H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, 
K.G., Lord Daresbuiy was called to the chair on the motion of Mr. 
Ajosane, seconded by Mr. Btteckixt. 

The CHAiBMAJff said: My Lords and Gentlemen, before I proceed 
with the buriness on the agenda, I have with great regret to announce to 
you the death of one of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. Ernest Mathews; one 
of our members of Council, Colonel Abel Henry Smith; and the Editor 
of the Society’s Journal, Mr. 0. J. B. Macdonald. 

Mr. Eme&t Mathews died at his home at Amersham on November 25. 
He was, as you know, greatly interested in this Society, and had done a 
great deal of useful work extending over a very long period. He was 
elected a roember in the year 1881, a Governor and Vice-President in 1915. 
Originally elected to the Council in the year 1904, under the old Charter, 
he was re-elected in the following year by the members of the Society 
under the new Charter, as their representative for Buckinghamshire. 

He was Steward of Dairying at the Royal Show from the year 1905, 
w hen the Show was at Park !l^yal, until 1928, and served upon the Finance, 
Journal and Education, Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Selection and General 
Puiposes and Research Committees, and was Chairman of the Dairy Com¬ 
mittee from 1905 until his resignation in 1928. 

He was President of the Society in the year 1924, when the Show was 
held at Leicester. He also represented the Society on many other bodies: 
The National Agricultural Examination Board from 1908 to 1928, and of 
this body he was Chairman in 1920,1921, 1928 and 1925; the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying; the Agricultural Education Confer¬ 
ence : the Oxford and Reading Joint Committee; and the General Com¬ 
mittee of the World’s Dairy Congress. 

He was also a member and honorary member of many breed societies. 
He was a practical farmer and breeder of Jersey cattle and Southdown 
sheep, and I think it can be scud that investigations into the millr yielded 
by various breeds of pedigree stock was first undertaken by him in connec¬ 
tion with his work at the Dairy at the Royal Show. 
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Wlieu the Show was held at Cambridge in 1922, the University con¬ 
ferred upon him the honorary de^e of LL.U. He was also Hon. Treasurer 
at one time of the Royal Veterinary College. Indeed, his activities and 
interests covered many spheres. 

In his passing the Society had lost a loyal and stalwart supporter. 

The Secretary, Mr. Turner, represented the Society at the funeral. 

Colonel Abel Henry Smith had represented his county of Hertford on 
the Council since 1928. He was present at our last meeting in November, 
but met with an accident in the hunting field on Monday, the lOth Novem¬ 
ber, which unfortunately proved fatal. His period of service on the 
Council was a short but useful one, and we were all looking forward to the 
time when he would take a more active interest in the Committee and 
Comicil work. Sir George Courthope represented the Society at the 
memorial service in London. 

Mr. Macdonald succeeded Mr. Orwiii as Editor of the Journal at the 
end of 1926, but that was not his first intimate connection witli the Society 
or its work, for in June 1923, he was elected an Honorary Life Governor 
of the Society in recogiution of his great services to agriculture. He had 
always taken a great interest in the affairs of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, apart from his knowledge of and affection for the 
industry he served so well in the public Press. In the War years he did a 
tremendous lot in connection with the Agricultural Relief of Allies Com¬ 
mittee, and actually paid a visit to the devastated area, where stock was 
sent to replace the wastage caused by the War. 

In every sense he was a keen, practical, and scientific agriculturist, as 
well as a human and lovable character. His services on the Chemical and 
Research Committees of the Society, which he attended as recently as 
November last, are a great loss, and he can ill be spared. 

The Society was represented at the memorial service and the funeral, 
by Sir Walter Gilbey, the Rev, 0. H. Brocklebank, Mr. B. J. Gates, and 
the Seoretaiy, Mr. Turner. 

I know it will be your wish that the sympathy of the Council shall 
be extended to the relatives of these gentlemen in the bereavement they 
have sustained, and I will ask you to signify this by rising from yotur seats 
for a few moments. 

The members rose accordingly. 

The Sbobbtaby read the following letter from Mrs. Falconer:— 
** November 12, 1930.—^Dear Mr, Turner,—^Will you please convey to the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society my thanks for their kind sym¬ 
pathy in my bereavement. Agriculture was the one interest of my 
husband, and it was a great grief to him that lately his failing health pre¬ 
vented him being a regular attender at the meetings. The reference made 
by Lord Harloch will be treasured among other veiy kind things which 
liave been said and written to me and to his family in their sad days.— 
Yours faithfully, G. Mabion FAiiOONBB,” 

One Governor and 18 new members were admitted into the Sodety- 

Mr. Adbake in presenting the Report of the Fikakoe Committee 
said that the Show accounts were in the hands of the members of the 
Council, and he was therefore sure that they did not wish him to trouble 
them with many figures. The result of the Manchester Show was very 
much better than had been e:q>eoted, and the surplus amounted to £2,$58. 
The total receipts at Manchester amounted to £50,807, as against £58,600 
at Harrogate, a decrease of £7,793, mainly due to a reduction in the number 
of admissions to the showyard. No doubt the cause was the great depres¬ 
sion prevailing in Manchester and the district at the time. The total 
expenditure at Manchester was £47,949, against £49,804 at BCarrogate, or 
a decrease of £1,855. The saving of expense in connection with the oosfc 
of erection of the showyard to a great ex^nt accounted for the deore€^. 

Although the Manchester Show did not establish any record, it was well 
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up to Eftandard. As at Harrogate, everything was favourable. The 
President of the Society, H.H.H. the Duke of Gloucester, attended the 
Show on two days, and his presence added very much to its success. 
(HeEUP, hear.) The Society parted with His Eoyal Highness as President 
with very great regret, and only wished that he was present to-day to 
receive l^e thanks of the Council for his extremely pleasant and able 
conduct in the chair. 

On such occasions as the present they always acknowledged the great 
work done by the Local Oommittee in connection with the Show. He 
would like to mention, in thanking the Local Committee, the name of 
J*. Herbert Hall, one of the honorary secretaries. Mr. Hall had given 
invaluable assistance, and through him the Society wished to thank the 
Local Committee for the generous contributions of £678 to the cost of 
fencing the showyard and of £400 to the Show Fund. 

The Society also wished to thank the Lord Mayor of Manchester for 
the kind hospitahty he liad extended to the Society. 

He knew with what regret the Council would to-day, for the last time, 
express its thanks to Lord Daresbuiy as Honorary Director, not only for 
his services at Manchester, but for hJk services during the last twenty-five 
years. (Hear, hear.) It was a pleasure to know that Lord Daresbur\^ 
would remain with the Society. He was sure that his lordship would 
always he ready to put his advice at the service of the Society and to give 
the members the benefit) of his long experience. 

The Society was also indebted to Mr. Turner, the Stewards and the Stafi, 
on whose services the success of the Show largely depended. They could 
assure Mr. Burke, who was now taking up the onerous duties of Honorary 
Director, of their whole-hearted support. 

There were one or two points in the report of the Finance Committee 
on which he would like to speak. As members had hecurd, it was proposed 
that the charge for admission to the Show on Friday should be reduced 
from 3a. to 2a. 6d. It was hoped that the reduction would so far increase 
the attendance as to compensate for the reduction. It was also proposed 
that children under fourteen years of age should be admitted at lialf price. 
Up to now organised parties of childr^ from schools had been admitted 
on a certain day at half price, and it was proposed to extend that privilege 
to all children throughout the full period of the Show. He hoped that the 
extension would be appreciated by the members of the Society, and cdso 
by the general public. It was felt that the present charge fell very heavily 
on a man who wished to bring his family to the Show. 

The garage charges were found to 1^ excessive, though profitable to 
the Society, and Mr. Burke had urged that they should be r^uced to 3 a*. 
for the first four days of the Show and 29. on the Saturday, and that the 
charge for a season ticket should be lOs. 

The introduction of the double-row shedding recommended by the 
Stock Prizes Committee would mean a great economy, and would enable 
the Society to reduce the entry fees for cattle to £2 lOs. for members and 
£5 for non-members. 

These were the only points upon which he wished to remark. 

Lord CoBNWAims in moving the adoption of the Jotibnax. ai7d Eolt- 
CAtnoN Committee’s Beport said that the Committee would like to associate 
themselves with what the Chairman had so well said about the late Mr. 
Macdonald. He would be missed very greatly indeed, both personally 
and officially. They hoped to complete the Journal, but possibly one or 
two features might be wanting in the next volume. Further, they hoped 
to be able to recommend a successor in February next, and he would ask 
any member of the Council who had a name to suggest to write to him or 
to the Secretary before the end of the year. As a rule the Society did not 
advertise when making this appointment. 

Mr. Bbooklbhui&st, in presenting the Cbcbmical Committee’s Beport 
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said that tlie Committee wished to associate themselves with the expression 
of regret at the death of Mr. Macdonald. The Committee had been hoping 
that his abilities and geniality would be at the service of the Council for 
many years to come. 

In presenting the Report of the Veibbinaiiy Committee, Sir Mebbik 
BtnbBEiiii stated that at the request of the Committee he had got into touch 
with the Veterinary Department of the Minist^ of Agriculture and 
enquired about the somewhat mysterious trouble in Yorkshire. He was 
glad to say that the Department was able to assure him that the fear that 
the disease might be pleuro-pneumonia was groundless, and that although 
it was a form of pneumonia they did not think that it was in any way of 
an a^rming type. Investigations were continuing to try to find out more 
about the matter. 

Mr. John Evens, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Stock 
Pbizes Committee, would like to say a word about the suggested cdteration 
to double-row shedding. The matter had been very fully considered by 
Mr. Burke, the Honors^ Director, and by the Stock Prizes Committee, 
and the Committee unanimously recommended the alteration. It was sug¬ 
gested that the cattle should stand head to head with a partition between 
them of inch boarding grooved and tongued, the boarding to be up to the 
eaves 6 ft. 9 ins. in height. Where by chance two old bulls happened to 
come opposite one ano&er it was proposed that the boarding should be 
doubly thick. The advantages claimed were that the stock would naturally 
take loss room in the showyard and that visitors would be prevented 
from annoying the animals in passing. Further, the stalls would be much 
less draughty, and it was thought that there would not be the same need 
for sheeting during the da 3 ?time. The chief advantage was a saving of 
fully ten shillings per head in the shedding charges for cattle^ and the 
Committee suggested that the saving should be handed on to the exhibitors 
in the form of reduced entry fees. In that case the entry fees would be 
1 educed for members from £3 to £2 10^. Taking the number of cattle 
exhibited at Manchester (1,119) it worked out as follows:—^Though an 
entry fee of £3 each was paid, the shedding and feeding involved the Society 
in a loss of £363. It was estimated that with double shedding and the 
entry fee reduced from 60a. to 60a. the net loss to the Society would only 
be about £70 instead of £363. 

The reason why the matter was brought forward now was that it was 
necessary this year to have a new contract for canvas, and the question 
must be decided before a contract was entered into. 

The Chateman said that the following new members of Council were 
present that day:—^Major C, C. Hansford (Gloucestershire), Mr. H. A. 
Benyon (Berkslure), Mr. Eustace Abel Smith (Lincolnshire), and Mr. J. 
Egerton Quested (Kent). He welcomed them on behalf of the Council. 

Mr. Bubkitt moved the adoption of the Daiby and Pboduoe Com¬ 
mittee’s Report. It would indeed be remiss on the part of the Committee, 
he said, if they did not express their very great sense of loss by the death 
of Mr. Ernest Mathews. As members knew, Mr. Mathews’ chief work 
was done on the Dairy Cozumittee, and possibly nobody appreciated better 
than his successor how great that work was. Having regard to the sound 
foundation on which Mr. Mathews built, the Society would benefit in this 
department of its activity for many years to come. 

He could not deal with the question of cream now, as the matter was 
sub judioe. There was a case in the Courts at the present time. 

Sir AaoHiBAnn WEZGAzn said that it was not absolutely correct to 
say the Committee had come to the conclusion that notb^ further should 
be done on the question of evidence before the Standing Committee on 
butter-marking. All that the Oonomittee had decided was counsel, /or 
the ap^oMoasOs should be aUotmd to say the evidence given on behatf of 
the whole of the cattle breeding sooieHes of lihe country was corroborated by 
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the Royal Aqricultitral Society of England, That was in order to avoid 
the expense of having redundant evidence given on behall of the 
Koyal.’* 

Sir Meebik Bubbelii said that as the Duke of Devonshire had not been 
present at the Reseabch Committee meeting when the report was drawn 
np he had asked him to move that it be received and adopted. In doing 
so, he would like to emphasise the note in the report that “ Agricnltural 
Research in 1929 ** had now been published. He hoped that at any rate 
all the Members of the Council woidd ask for a copy, and, further, that all 
members of the Society would do so. They could get it free by applying 
for it, and the public could get it for the very small sum of Is, He very 
much doubted whether any book published to-day in any part of the globe 
containing so much valuable information could be obtained for so small 
a sum. He hoped that all the members of the Society would push the 
valuable little volume amongst the farming community. Its sales all over 
the world went up year by year. It was only a matter of more people 
reading it for more people to want it each year, and in that case the 
labour expended would not be thrown away. 

Mr, Fejtwigk stated that he had been asked by several members of the 
Society, who were not members of the Council, to bring up the question 
of the turnip fly. As all present knew, the turnip dy did thousands of 
pounds’ worth of damage each year, and this year it had done hundreds 
of thousands of pounds’ worth. Was it possible for the Research Com¬ 
mittee to carry out esqperiments on the subject ? The Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture had issued a very useful leaflet, but he thought that something 
further ^^ould he done. He merely wished to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Research Committee. He thought that most farmers 
would confirm what he had said. 

Lord Hasttkgs said with, regard to the turnip dy, the matter came 
within the ^here of the Botanical and Zoologi^ Committee and not 
under the !l^search Committee. Mr. Cecil Warburton, the Society’s 
Zoologist, reported monthly to the Committee of which he (Lord Hastings) 
was Chaumian. The question of the turnip fly was of such importance 
during rhe last summer that he had communicated early with the Zoologist 
on the subject. Mr. Warburton had written an exhaustive memorandum 
for publication in the Journal in the Spring. The Report dealt with past 
research into the turnip dy, and the Zoolog^ had added information from 
his own knowledge. If members thought it proper that the report should 
be published prior to the issue of ihe Journal and would say so he would 
approach the proper quarter on the matter. It would hardly be necessary, 
he thought, because they might anticipate that the Journal would be pub¬ 
lished before the dy gave much trouble next year. All the information 
on the subject and the result of the research work had been crystallized in 
the memorandum, and it would not escape the notice of those dealing with 
the matter. 

Sir Mebbik Bu bbell stated that he was trying to get a trap which 
Iiad been used with success at a County Institute farm last year. He 
was to have a model of the trap. He was told that the device was effective, 
but he would rather try it before making up his mind. 

The following standing Committees were appointed for 1931:— 
Finance, Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological 
(Forestry and Orchards), Veterinary, Stock Frizes, Judges Selection, 
Implement, Showyard Works, General Show, Selection and General Pur¬ 
poses, Dairy and Produce, Horticultural and Research. 

On the recommendation of the Committee of Selection, the present 
members of the various Standing Committees were (with some exceptions) 
reappointed to those Committees. 

G^Earl of Radnor was added to the Journal and Education Committee; 
Mr. Quested to the Veterinary, Stock Prizes and Judges Selection Com- 
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mittees; and Mr. S. Owen Webb to tbe Stock Prizes, Judges Selettioii, 
Implement and Showyard Works Committees. 


proceeMnas at tbe Hnnual 
General fiDeetfna of (Bovernors anb flDembcrSt 

HELD AT THE H07AL AGBXOULTUHAL HAIL, ISLINGTON, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1930. 

THE EABL OF HABEWOOD, E.G. (VICE-PRESIDENT), IN THE CHAIR. 

Chainnan’s Opezung Remarks. 

The Chaieman ; My lords and gentlemen,—^It is for the second time 
this week that 1 find myself in the position of deputising for the President 
of the Royal Agriculture Society of England, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester—^not on account of any want of interest or keenness in the 
work of the Society of the Duke of Gloucester, but on account of his unfor- 
timate absence abroad, which has prevented him from attending these 
meetings this week, although, as you all know, he has been a most regular 
attendant to the duties of President throughout his year of office. (Hear, 
hear.) 

I should like first of all to read to you a letter which I have received 
from him: 

Dear Lord Harewood,—imderstand that you will be making the 
speech which I should have been responsible for at the annual general 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 1 should be 
grateful if you would express to the Council and members my sincere 
regret that absence abroad prevents me from performing this my leist 
duty as President. It has been a real pleasure and interest to me to take 
part, as 1 have done this last year, in the deliberations of such a Society, 
whose existence and well-being I regard as a national asset, especially at 
the present time, when agriculture in England is admittedly in somewhat 
difficult circunoistances. The chief event of the President’s year is, of 
coTirse, the show, and I was very glad to be able to spend two days at 
Manchester.” (Hear, hear.) It is satisfactory to hear that the fin^cial 
result was a balance on the right side, and I really think that under the 
circumstances we can congratulate ourselves that no loss was incurred. 
You will, I know, deal in your speech with all the events of the year, 
but I should like to express my regret at Lord Daresbury’s resignation 
from the post of Honorary Director, and my appreciation of the work 
that he has carried out so efficiently, not only during the year of my presi¬ 
dency, but for many years before. I wish his successor the very best of 
luck, and 1 shall continue to take the greatest interest in all the affairs 
and doings of the Society.—^Yours sincerely, Heney.” (Cheers.) 

I am sure you will wish that the first motion that I put before 
this meeting should be a hearty vote of thanks to the President of tbe 
Society who is retiiing. (Hear, hear.) 

May I take that as being passed, if you will kindly give me a show of 
hands to signify your approval. 

The motion w€bs carried unanimously. 

The Chairman ; The President sug^sted that I should deal with all 
the matters of importance which have oocuired during the year. I am 
going to refer you to the report^ and in that report you will find in detail 
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the greater part of those matters of outstanding importance. I am going 
to mention but a very few of them. The first point which I must bring 
to your notice with regret is the decline in meml^rship. I am afraid that 
this is very nearly a hardy annual; but in view of the very difficult 
financial circumstances in wMch all are placed who depend upon agriculture 
for their income it is very difficult to see how this can be rectified. I 
suggest to you, euid I am stsre it has been suggested from this place before, 
that there is but one remedy, and that is that members of the Societ> 
should personally bring to their friends interested in breeding and in agricul¬ 
ture the advantages which accrue to members of the Society. That 
ib the only way in which we can hope to fill the gaps which deaths and 
resignations make in our ranks ; and I do hope that members of the 
Society will exert themselves in that direction. (Hear, hear.) 

You win see from the report that a new lease has been taken from 
the Duke of Bedford of the present offices in Bedford Square, under con¬ 
ditions which, I am sure, you will consider very favourable, and the 
Society is to be congratulated that there should be no necessity for the 
removed of its headquarters for some years to come. 

Now a word or two in regard to the Show at Manchester. Ho one but 
those closely associated with the officials who have carried out the details 
of the Show know of the difficulties which were encountered, but these 
difficulties have been considerably lightened by the very real help given 
by everyone in the Manchester district. (Hear, hear.) A most pleasant 
feature has been the good will which has been shown by the Hoyal Lanca¬ 
shire Agricultural Society. (Hear, hear.) That Society withheld its Show 
and throw its organisation wholehearteffiy to the support of the Hoyal 
Society. 

I should like to mention that the Hoyal Lancashire Agricultural Society 
presented our Secretary, Mr. Turner, with a silver salver as a memento of 
the occasion. (Hear, hear.) While congrotulating him upon that, I 
should like to emphasise the fact that 1 think it shows the tact and the 
appreciation of the tact of our officials when th^ come to deal with local 
organiaalaons. (Hear, hear.) Hverybody at Manchester rendered the 
utmost possible service—^the Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Davy, but most 
of all, perhaps, Mr. Hjerbert Hall—(hear, hear)—^who acted as Local 
Honorary Semtary in conjunction with the Town derk of Manchester. 
He has had much experience of shows, and acted in this capacity when the 
Hoy^ Show was held at Manchester in 1916. I am sure that Lord Doros- 
bu3^ would be the first to admit that he was of the greatest assistance in 
overcoming the difficulties encountered at Manchester. To Mr. little, of 
the Town Clerk’s department, and to Mr. Chawner, the Secretary of the 
Lancashire Agricultu^ Society, the gratitude of this Society is extended 
also. 

The next Hoyal Show will be held at Warwick m the Lower Park of 
Warwick Castle, a site which is, I suppose, unrivalled for the purpose in 
the whole country. Preparations are going forward, and every assistance 
is being rendered by the local authorities, and I feel confident that the ^ow 
will be the greatest ^saible success. The Warwickshhe Agricultural 
Society is celebrating its centeziary next year, and that celebration is 
taking place in perhaps to some extent an unusual way, by the suppression 
of their own show and by replacing it with the Hoyal Show. (Hear, hear.) 
I think we have to ofier them our very sincere thp.Ti1rg for the manner in 
which they are celebrating their centenary, and wish them the very best 
of luck. 

There is one other item which I should like to mention: that in Sep¬ 
tember last the Society, in conjtmction with the Institute of Agricultural 
Engin eering at Oxford, organised world agricultural tractor trials. Those 
trials were carried out on quite a difierent basis from all other trials in the 
past. All machines entered had to undeigo a thorough test of a scientific, 
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engineering and practical character before they were submitted for the 
final demonstration in September. The details are contained in the 
Report, and everybody, I know, will gain useful knowledge by reading 
them. 

This is only one instance of the very du'ect help which the Royal 
Agricultural Society gives to the farmers, and is fully in keeping with the 
motto of the Society : Practice with Science. 

There are many other matters dealt with in the Report: one especially 
I should like to mention: the work carried out by the Society in adminis¬ 
tering the Quarantine Station in the Port of London for the escort of 
pedigree stock to the Dominions overseas. This is another real and prac¬ 
tical way of helping bhe breeders of pedigree stock, and without which 
the diBGLciilties of selling overseas would be very much increased. 

We shall presently have the pleasure of proposing to you the President 
for the Society for the coming year in the person of Sic Arthur Hazlerigg. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir Arthur has gmat and extensive knowledge of agricul¬ 
ture ; he is an invaluable puWc servant, and I am sure that you will 
receive his name as your next President with acclamation. (Hear, hear.) 

1 shall also presently have the honour on your behalf of making a pre¬ 
sentation to Lord Daresbury. (Hear, hear.) I am going to say no more 
at this moment with regard to the services which he has renderod to the 
Society, but 1 am quite certain that any words which I may use in a few 
minutes will but poorly express the feeling which you have towards him. 

Finally, I want to t^e this opportunity of espressing to Mr. Alexander 
Parker the thanks of the Society for the arrangements which he has made 
for the meeting in this club room. (Hear, hear.) Ye€kr after year he is 
good enough to do this, and the Society owes him very grateful thanks. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Accounts. 

I wiU, with your permission, gentlemen, proceed to the business of the 
Meeting. The first part of it is the preseiitation of the balance sheet for 
1929, together with the accounts for the Manchester Show, which are in 
your hands. I beg formally to present them. 

The next item is the Report of the Council, which has been x>rint 0 d and 
circulated through the post to each Member of the Society. 

Is it your wish that it be takon as read ? 

Agreed. ’ 


Report of the Council. 

Mr. Tom Thomson ; Lord Harewood, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is a great pleasure to have the opportunity of proposing the adoption of 
the report. In the first place, I Imve the opportunity of conveying the 
thanks of the members to the Coimcil for the very energetic and successful 
way in which they have conducted this Royal Society during the past year. 

In the report there appear to be several items of striking character; 
but what impresses one first is the unfortunate removal of Mr. Macdonald 
from our nudst. I am sxire that members regret, with the Coimcil, the 
sad loss that agriculture has suffered in the death of our very hi^y ires- 
pected Editor. He was a familiar figure at all the shows and other 
a^cultural occasions, and we must recognise his great ability in transfer¬ 
ring agricultural thought to the world at large in a very practical manner. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Another thing to be mentioned is our great regard for Lord Daresbury 
aud our regret that he has considered it time to retire from management 
of the show. I am sure the golden shadow which I see on the table, 
which was reflected in Lord Hamwood’s comment on the somewhat unjer- 
tunate position of agriculture, must have been tinged by the reflection in 
front of Txs. 
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Mention, perhaps, ought to be made by members of the striking result 
of the test of the ypahlinger cure for tuberculosis, and probably the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society will secure the earliest opportunity of 
associating themselves with that very remarkable discovery and its 
X>ossible results. 

It is not for me to detain the meeting this afternoon; consequently 
I will, with the greatest pleasure, propose the adoption of the report. 

2ilr. J. HjLSOXTOX : My Lord Harewood, my lords, ladies and gentle¬ 
men ; I feel honoured at being asked to second the adoption of this Report, 
so ably proposed by my friend Mr, Thomson, and it is with the greatest 
possible pleasure that I do so. There is no occasion, I think, to go through 
any details, but Lord Harewood has kmdly mentioned the fact of the 
Lancashire Show not being held at the time of the Royal Show; and 
if you look at that paragraph pertaining to it, I can assure you that it is 
no more formal matter. What the Royal Society offered there was very 
much appreciated by the County Society—(Hear, hear)—^but I frankly 
a^imit that I was disappointed at the attendance at the Manchester Show 
and was quite prepared to hear that we were to meet with quite a substantial 
adverse balance. I am further disappointed because I fully expected 
that the holdmg of the show in Manchester and the facilities you had offered 
to our County Society would enable us to get more members for the Society 
from Lancashire; although we do not give up hopes, we will hope that 
they will come in. 

There is one other matter, and that is the paragraph in regard to 
research. 1 am more than pleased that the Royal Agricultural Society 
IS prosecuting this with vigour, and hope that it will continue to do so. 
It is on these lines that we hope to benefit, and there is great room for 
research in agriculture. 

I have the greatest possible pleasure, my lord, in seconding the adoption 
of the Rexxirt, 

The Objjsmas : My Iords> ladies and gentlemen, you have heard the 
adoption of the Report proposed and seconded ; is it your pleasure to 
adojpt it. 

the motion was put to the meeting and carried. 

Election of Rresident. 

The Chaibma^t : The next item is the election of the Pr^ident, and I 
call upon Lord Daresbuiy to put this matter before ;]pu. 

Lord Dabesbuhy : Lord Harewood, my lords, ladies and gentlemen: 
I have to propose that Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart., be elected President, 
to hold office until the next ensuing Annual General Meeting. I have 
known Sir Arthur for very many years, and I do not think there is anybody 
in this country who is more fitted to be President of the Royal. (Cheers!) 
He is connected with agriculture in the Midlands, and he is one of the 
hardest workers we have ever had at the Show; he has stuck to the 
Horticultural Section, and he is at it day and night. 1 am sure we are all 
pleased that he hab made such a wonderful success of our Flower Show. 
(Hear, hear.) I do not intend to say any more about him; I think he is 
quite big enough to talk for himself. I beg to move that Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg be our President for the ensuing year. 

Sir Bouglas Newton ; My lords, ladies and gentlemen : It gives me 
much pleasure to second the resolution for the election of Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg, which has been proposed in such very pleasant terms by Lord 
Daresbury. Although Lord Daresbury said that Sir Arthur Hazlerigg is 
big enough to speak for himself, neveriiheless there are some things which 
perhaps he would not care to say himself, but which I, persoaoaily, would 
very much like to say about him. 

It gives me, I may say, great gratification to be permitted to submit 
his name to this meeting, because I feel that he is specially qualified. 
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specially fitted, to undertake this very responsible and, it seems to me, on 
some occasions, very exacting and arduous duty associated mth the post 
of President of this Society. 

He has already held, and I think adequately filled, almost every impor¬ 
tant office in his own locality and in the neighbourhood where he dwells. 
He has been a good sportsngian; he has been captain of the Leicestershire 
County Cricket Club (hear, hear); he has been in administrative circles; 
he has been Chauman of the Leicestershire County Coimcil; and he now 
holds the high office of Lord Lieutenant of his county. Xn s^ort, ladies 
and gentlemen, whatever he puts his hand to to accomplish, he does: 
whatever organisation he joins, in a short time he rises to the top. And 
to-day his name is being submitted to om great agricultural oi^msation 
as its President, because of the valuable work he has rendered, the dis- 
tmguished service which he has given to this Society—^not for a year or so, 
but for many years past. 

He is the principal organiser, as Lord Haresbury said, of the Flower 
Show, a show which attracts thousands of people to our Exhibition who 
'Mould otherwise not come. (Hear, hear.) He has directed that with 
exceptional ability; in fact, some people say that he is the show. 
(Laughter.) 

The industry of agriculture is in a trough of depression at the present 
time, tlirough high production costs and depressed markets, and it is very 
difficult indeed for the farmer, or for those associated with him, to make 
satisfactory headway. I think, however, there is one bright spot; we, 
at any rate, have sunshine in our hearts and no moonshine in our heads, 
and it is, perhaps, being increas^ly recognised, not only by our nation, 
but by other nations—both national and international—^that agriculture 
IS the fundamental prinaary industry, and that unless it enjoys, and is 
assured of, a reasonable measure of success, all other industries must 
inevitably suffer, (Hear, hear.) 

I venture to say that there never was a time, unfortunately, when 
agriculture was in a more serious position than it is in to-day; there 
never was a time when agriculture was in more urgent need of help and 
assistance; and if we elect (as 1 feel sure we shall do) Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
to fill this high office in our Society within the strict limits of the charter, 
there never will be a time when we shall have a President who will work 
harder or better put forward the interests of the Society and of eveiyone. 
(Hear, hear.) 

1 would like to add, if I may, one persozxal note: We all wish at all 
times to do what we can to help our friends. Now, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
is a very old friend of mine. I wa«s at school with him. 1 have known ham 
all my life as a close and good friend, and I can assure you that it gives 
me additional and extreme satisfaction to be permitted to propose his 
election. (Cheers.) 

The Chaikman : My lords and gentlemen, you have heard the motion 
proposed and seconded; 

That Sir Arthm Hazlerigg, Bart., be elected President of the Society 
ti) hold office until the next ensuing annual general meeting.” 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Sir AnTHUB Has^ikxqg: My lord Chairman, Itord Baresbury, Sir 
Douglas Newton, my lords, ladies and gentlemen,—wish first of all to 
thank Lord Daresbury and Sir Doug^ Newton for the very nice way in 
which they have proposed my election, and I wish to thank you all, 
ladies and gentlemen, for the extremely kind way in which you have 
taken that proposal. 1 feel it is a very great honour, and 1 shall try my 
best to be worthy of that honour which you have conferred upon ane. 

May 1 say one word about the proposer ? I feel it is a double honour 
to be proposed for the office of President of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England by Lord Daresbury. (Hear, hear.) It has been not only a 
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pleasuxe but a zeal joy to me, aa to many others, to serve as Ste'vvard and 
Assistant Stevraid under Lord Baresbury. (Hear, hear.) In fact, I thmk 
we might say that we have been a company of good compamons. (Hoar, 
hear.) Although several of us happen to be old Etonians, now they have 
referred to us as decent fellows. 

We have heard, and very rightly, during this afternoon and once or 
twice in previous meetings this week, of the great loss the ii^ociety will 
sufier when Lord Baresbury vacates his position as Honorarv Birector. 
but I venture to suggest to you, ladies and gentlemen, that the very greatest 
rompliment we can possibly pay to Lord Baresbury is to make this Show 
at Warwick, and succeeding ^ows, even greater successes than the ones 
he has managed so ably—(hear, hear)—because he wiU then know that it 
was not only by Ins personality and,may I add, the charmmg personality 
oi her ladyship^hear, hear)—^but also that he has built on a sure and 
sound foundation the future success of the Shows of the Royal Agnciiltural 
Society of England. (Hear, hear.) 

May 1 thank also my old friend, Sir Bouglas Hewton, for what he has 
said. Lord Baresbury said that 1 was big enough to speak for myself, 
and Sir Boug^ Newton hints to us that I am a sort of bubble; he says 
1 rise to the top, or something of that sort. (Laughter.) And it is the 
first time that anybody has told me to my face that people would readily 
pay half a crown to see me. (1 would like to meet some of them outside.) 
But it is very nice to have an old friend like Sir Bouglas Newton secondmg 
this proposal. It is said, painful are the wounds of a friend; but I can 
&ee that the most faithful friend refmins from wounding; and therefore 
I am more grateful than an 3 rthing to him for not disclosing more about me 
than he has. 

Buring the last two or three days, at various a^cultural dinners, I 
have heard quite a flood of orato]^—^no, I do not tfahak flood is quite the 
right term—a fountain, because it was clear and sparkling, and had no 
mud in it. It all concerns, x>erhaps, a little bit of the political side of 
agriculture. Well, thank God, we have got nothing to do with politics 
here. But one of the speeches which was made at the end by a certain 
gentleman, who I suppose will be alluded as to a captain of industry, 
struck me as being very amaadng. He told us that he likened agriculture 
to railwayB in this oountzy, quite oblivious of the fact, apparently, that 
the railwayB are a shelter^ industry, and agricultore, both literally and 
metaphorically, is very unsheltered. (Hear, hear.) Then he added this: 
that the raHways had not only directors but also general managers, who 
were paid anytiiing rq) to £10,000 a year apparently, and why did not 
agrlcmture have the same ? (Laughter.) 

Now here we are. Z can see, by simply looking round me, several 
gentlemen, at least half a dozen, whose advice would be worth £10,000 a 
year to any Minister of Agriculture. (Laughter.) But we give it all 
absolutely free: our work at the Royal Society is done as a Teal pleasure. 
(Hear, hear.) And I think that is true of every member of the Council 
and every Steward €tnd Assistant Steward under Lord Baresbury; and 
I know that will continue under my fnend Mr. Roland Burke. (Hear, 
hear.) I hope that this year, when I ha^^ been so kindly placed in o£6lce 
by yourselves, that you will do two things to try and help lie Royal Show 
at Warwick. The first is, as Lord HArewood has said, will you try to get 
as many more members as possible ? I know it is difi^ult, but if each 
of you m this room would undertake to get five more members between 
now and Janu^ 1st we should have a very nice list to elect in Eebruary. 
The second thing is, will you try and help in every way in your power 
our friends at Warwick to advertise the Show there ? I do not think our 
people, judging from the experience at Leicester, realise how much there 
is to see at the Royal Show, and I feel we must do some advertising our¬ 
selves and talk about it a bit more so as to attract people not only from 
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Warwickbhii'e, but from the surroiinding towns and counties. I hope 
very much that you will do this, and I hope myself that we will have a 
very successful Show there. 

I shall rely very much on the advice and sympathy of Lord Daresbury, 
of Mr. Roland Burke, JVIr. Turner, and the capable staff and the Council, 
and I thank you very much indeed for the great honour you have done 
me this afternoon. (Cheers.) 

Election of Trustees. 

The CHAHtMAN : My lords and gentlemen, the next item on the agenda 
Is the Election of Trustees. The names of the present trustees who are 
recommended under Bye-law 141 by the Council for re-election are printed 
in List A on the Agenda paper, and I will ask you to signify in the usual 
manner whether it is your wish that those twelve gentlemen be elected 
Trustees of the Society, to hold oMce until the next ensuing Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Trustees, whose names are as follows, were duly elected;— 

the Prince of Wales, K.G, York House, S.W. 
the Duke of York, K.G., 146 Piccadilly, W. 

H.E.H. the Duke of Gloucester, K.G., Buckbii^iu Palace, S.W. 

Charles Adeane, C.B., Bahraham Hall, Cambridge. 

The Duke of Bedford, S:.G., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Lord Cornwallis, C.B.E., Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. 

Percy Grutcbley, SunnlnghlU Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

Lord Dareshury, O.V.O,, Walton Hall, Warrington. 

The Duke of Devonshire, E.G., Chatsworth, Bakewdl. 

Lord Harlech, O.B., Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker, The Grove, Con^m, Wiltshire. 

Lieut-Col. B. W. Stanyforth, O.B., Kirk Hammerton HaU, York. 

Election of Vice-Etesidents. 

The Chaismakt : The next item is the election of Vice-Bresidents. 1 
will also ask you whether it is your pleasure that the present Vice-Presidents 
whose names are printed in List B, shall be re-elected, to hold office until 
the next Annual General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents were duly elected as below;— 

The Bev. 0. H, Brocldebank, Westwood Park, West Bergholt. Khsex. 

The Earl of Derby, H.G., Enowsley, Presoot, Lancs. 

Lord Deshorough, E.G., Taplow Ooi^, Bucks. 

B. M. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoc, Eorth Wales. 

The Bari of Horewood, E.G., Chesterfield House, Mayfair, W. 

William Harrison, Albion Ironworks, Lei|^, Lancs. 

Sir Arthur G. Haiderigg, Bart., Hoseley Hall, Leicester. 

Lord Mildmay of Flete, Blete, Brmin^n, S.Q., Devon. 

The Duke of Portland, K.G., WdbecK Abbey, Worksop. 

The Earl of Powls, Powis Castle, WdEdipool, Mont. 

Viscount Tredegar, C.B.E., Tredegar Park, Eewport, Mon. 

The Bari of Yarborough, Brockleshy Park, Hahrough, Linculmhire. 

Election of Acconnianis and Auditors. 

The Chaibman : I will call upon Captain Bertram Rolfe to move this 
resolution. 

Captain Rolst: : My Lord Chairman, not to waste any time, I beg to 
move that Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. be elected as Acooimtants 
and Auditors of the Society’s acootmts for the ensuing year. 

Mr. F. L. Gooch : Lom Harewood, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have great pleasure in seconding the proposal. 

The Chatbmah : You have hew the motion proposed and seconded: 

** That Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. be elected as Accountants 
and Auditors.” 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried. 
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Election of Ordinary Members of Conncil. 

The Chaibman : TTnderthe bye-laws the requisite measures have been 
taken by the Council to fill the vacancies in Group C. As Chairman I have 
to formally report to the Annual General Meeting the names and addresses 
of the members of the Council who have been elected by the various divi¬ 
sions in order that the meeting may, in the words of the bye-law, take 
cognisance of their election. I perform this duty by placing before you 
list C on pages 3 and 4 of the agenda paper, in which the names of the newly 
elected members are specially marked. 

Gamberland: Joseph Harris, Brackenbuigh Tower, Penrith. 

W(»tmorland: Jacob Wakefield, Sedjjwick House, Hendal. 

Yorks (East Mding): T. L. Wickham-Boynton, Burton Agnes Hall, Driffield. 

Xorth Wales: Hajor W. Marshall Dugdale, D.S.O., Uwyn, Zlanfylhn, Mont. 

Lincoln (t^o representatives): John Evens, Burton, near Lincoln: Eustace Abel 
Smith, Longbills, Lincoln. 

Huntingdon: Sir Douglas Hew ton, H.B.E., M.P., Croxton Park, St. Neots. 

Cambridge: S. Owen Webh, Streetly Hall, West Wickham. 

Oxford; Robert Hobbs, Hdmscott, Lechlade. 

Kent (two representatives: Thomas Neame, The Offices, Macknadc, Faverbliam; 
J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Folkestone. 

Warwick: Capt. Oliver-Bellasis, Shilton House, Coventry. 

Gloucester: Major C. 0. Hansford, The Orchard, Thombury, Bristol. 

Glamorgan: Hubert D. Alexander, The Croft, Sully, near Cardiff. 

Somerset: Lord Stracble, Sutton Croft, Pensfoid. 

Berkshire: Henry A. Benyon, Ufton Court, near Heading. 

SuEsez (two representatives): Lient.-CoL Sir Merrik K Buirdl, Bart., C.B.E.. 
Flo^ates, West Giinstead; Ckd. Sir George L. Courthope, Bart, M.G., M.P., 
Whili^. 

IrolaiidTMward Bohane, GJ3.E., Simmons Court House, Donnybrook, Co. Dublin. 

Suggestions by Govemois or Members for Considetaiion of the CoondL 

The Chaibmah : Has any Governor or member any suggestion to oHer 
that may be referred to the Council for their consideration 7 

Mr. Ii. C. Tippeb : My lord, ladies and gentlemen, there is one matter 
I should like to refer to. I have brought it before this meeting on a pre¬ 
vious occasion, but 1 have not seen any reference at aU to it at the meet¬ 
ings of the Council. Perhaps I have overlooked it; but I pointed out 
that there was a Society or organization in existence, an agricultural 
exhibitors* oxganisation, and one of the main things that brou^t it into 
existence was the fact that they were anxious that some of our county 
shows might be amalgamated and that some of our shows might be held 
for a shorter duration. It was hoped that we might get the assistance of 
the parent ozganisation, the Boyal Agncultural Society. I am simply 
going to ask to-day t^t your Council will kindly give that matter 
consideration. 

There is one other point, and that is that when the Empire Farmei'b' 
Party were in Xew Zeedand the Fanners’ Union there convened a Confer¬ 
ence to which they invited those members to be present, and dui’ing the 
proceedings a resolution was carried—may say I suggested this some 
few years back in South Africa—a resolution was carried that there should 
be periodical Conferences of the agriculturists of the Empire, to consider 
among themselves as to the best means by which they could in friendly 
intercourse trade without injuring each other. A preliminary Committee 
has been formed by the British National Union, and 1 am hoping that the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society will co-operate in that movement. The show 
will be held at Warwick, and I understand that there is to be a visit from 
some Empire farmers which will coincide with the Show at Warwick, and 
perhaps fhe Royal Agricultural Society may be able to take some steps to 
co-operate. If at the close of this meeting your Council approve of it, 
there is a preliminary meeting of the Committee to-morrow of the British 
Union and I am sure they will be very glad to see one of your representatives 
there. 
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The Oh-urman : Both your si^gestions, sir, will be put before the 
Council, and shall receive very careful consideration. 

Presentation to Lord Darestury. 

The Chairmait : My lords and gentlemen, it is now my very pleasant 
duty to make a presentation to Lord Daresbiiry on behalf of all those who 
are interested in the Royal Agricultural Society, whether as members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, members of the Council, as exhibitors or 
as officials connected with the Show itself. In doing so, I feel that no 
words of mine can adequately express the feelings of those who have 
subscribed to this presentation. (Hear, hear.) Lord Daresbury took up 
the position of Honorary Director 25 years ago. He found the Society 
in a condition which could not be considered exactly financially flourishing, 
and he has left it, at any rate financially sound. (Cheers.) I should like 
to offer him my very special congratulations, as you all will, that the last 
three years of his holding office as Honorary Director have all shown a 
profit at the Royal Show. (Hear, hear.) It is a fine finale to his quarter 
of a century’s work on behalf of that Show. 

I cannot make this presentation without bringing in the name of Lady 
Daresbury. (Hear, hear.) Nothing but her own express wish would have 
prevented the Society from adding a memento to her personally to those 
which are being given to Lord Daresbury. We thank her most heartily 
for all the assistance which she has given him in her entertainments, and 
by her presence at all the Royal Shows—(Hear, hear)—^which has added so 
greatly to the social success, as well as so much other work which she has 
done, which has added to the real success of the Society’s Show. (Cheers.) 

to Lord Daresbury himself, I am quite convinced that he will, to the 
end of his life, always maintain a deep interest in the affairs of the Society. 
(Hear, hear.) But we eaimot any longer expect from him the strenuous 
hard work which he has ^ven to the Society’s affairs during the past 25 
years; and we do offer him the most sincere thanks for all that he has 
done; and the presentation which we now make is not a tithe of all that 
the Society owe to his efforts. (Hear, hear.) 

May I, Lord Daresbury, on behalf of the subscribers, who, as I say, 
represent all connected with the Royal Show, present to you that gold 
service of plate, which I hope you will consider as some small token of the 
debt which the Society owe to you, (Cheers.) 

Lord Dar&sbttry : Lord Harewood, my lords, ladies and gentlemen: 
I find it very difficult to find words to express my thanks to you for this 
wonderful present, and also for the many kind thffigs that have been said 
about me. It would be impossible to have accomplished the work of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, if 1 had not had the real co-operation of the 
Council, the Stewards, the Staff, the Breed Societies and the Esdiibitor^ 
and last, hut not least, my old friend and agent, Mr. Bainbridge. It is 
not the work of one but the combined work of many that has brought the 
“ Royal ” to the efficient state in which you have it to-day. (Hear, hear.) 
I think that the shows will go on and prosper. 1 wish Mr. Burke the 
very best of luck, and I am looking forward to future shows of the Society, 
where, though I may not have so much to do, I shall stiU be able to do 
useful work for it. (Hear, hear.) 

You know I am a man of very few words, but those words are heaitfdt, 
and I thank you very much indeed for this very handsome present. 

Thanks to Chairman. 

Lord CoxuiTWAiaics: My lords, ladies and gentlemen, it is my very 
special privilege to ask this meeting to accord its very best thanks to Lord 
Harewood for his presence in the chair to-day. (Hear, hear.) The 
success of his Presidency of a year ago is still very fmsh in our min^, and 
we rejoice to think that his interest in the wetfare of the Society shows no 
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abatement, as is evidenced by his presence here to>day. (Hear, hear.) 
He has had an imusual task for those who occupy the chair on these occa¬ 
sions, but one that was, I am sure, extremely congenial to him. 

We thank him for the graceful way in which, on our behalf, he has made 
the presentation to Lord Daresbury, and for the delightful way in which 
he 1^ interpreted our feelings towards our Honorary Director. (Hear, 
hear.) I am quite sure that Lord Harewood desires no thanks, but we 
desire to assure hiin how very deeply we appreciate his presence here 
to-day and the interest that he shows in our Society. May I, on your 
behalf, offer him the warmest season’s greetings and our hopes that he 
may spared for many years to assist in the promotion of the best 
interests of our great industry of agriculture. (Hear, hear.) 

It is my pleasure formally to move: “ That the best thanks of this 
meeting be given to Lord Harewood for his presence in the chair.” (Cheers.) 

Colonel STANYFOBTit: My lords, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to second 
that. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The CHAIB3IAN : Lord Cornwallis, Colonel Stanyforth and gentlemen, 
I thank you most heartily for the very kind vote of thanks you have 
accorded me. I can assure you it is alwa^ a pleasure to take part in any¬ 
thing that will assist agriculture. 1 might add that it is more than a 
pleasure in my case, because it is part of my bre£^ and butter, just as it 
is yours. We all have to do it, whether we like it or not, and most of ub, 
I think, really like to be associated with farming and to do anything we 
can to assist its prosperity. 

I have more e^cially been interesting myself this last year m the 
affairs of an organisation which, I am afraid, many of you gentlemen do 
not consider so much of a necessity to agriculture as I do : that is the Royal 
Veterinary College. (Hear, hear.) I hope very much that many of you 
will begm to recognise that the existence of the Veterinary College and 
what it provides for you, the vets, really is an absolute necessity for agri¬ 
culture. (Hear, hear.) 1 hope that when you realise that fact you 4^1 
do all you can to see that the Veterinary College is not closed. (Hear, 
hear.) 

X thank you, gentlemen, veiy much for the very kind vote of thanks 
that you have accorded me. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES 
AT MANCHESTER. 1930. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

L, First Prize. n.» Second Prize. HE., Tbird Prize. IV .5 Fourth Prize. 
V.» ntth Prize. RJE., Reserve Number. H.C.^ Highly Commended. 
C., Commended. 


The responsibility for the aeeuraey of the description or pedigree^ and for the 
eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Aninua in the Classes for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was ** bred by Exhibitor.** 


HOBSES. 


Shires. 


Class 1.— 8Mre StaUions, borjb in, 1927. 

No. in 

Catalorae. 

2 L & Chanmon.^)— ^E. W. Webb, Eletcliin^in Farm, Etchini^m, Subbex, for 
Kirkland Black Enai 40820, black, bred by W. H. Wildman, Manor Farm, Borwick, 
Camforth; a. Carlton Friar Tuck 80884, d. 122097 Jeas ly Croasmoor Prince Forrester 
33858 

Class 2.— 8hiire StaUioM, bom irt 1928. 

5 I. (£20, & B. N. for Cihampion.')—^W. J. Ctthbee, The Chestnuts, Theale, Berks, for 
Maideneonrt Monarch 40505, bay, bred by Charles Stubbs, Ck^d Eaton Farm, Parwich, 
Ashbourne; r. Sundridge NuUl Secundus 80952, d, 104444 May Flower by Bradgate 
Perfection 88060. 

4 Q. (£10.)—A. H. GBAKK dn SOB, Moulton Eaugate, Siding, for Moulton Primate 40576, 
brown; a. Moulton Harboro* 89559, d. 112899 Moulton Abbot's Fancy by Moulton 
Abbot 35902. 

8 nL Jakes Foeseaw A Soirs, Garlton-on-Trent, Newark, for Prince of Buloote, 
bay, bred by Nottingham Corporation, Stoke Farm, btoke Bardolph, Nottinj^m; 
9 , Lincoln Boyal 88852, d, Nottingham Lady by Swemtone Draughtsman 37884. 

10 B. N.—H. G. PiLKiNGiEON, Bi^ntanat, UansantffEidd, Mont., for BryntanaL 

Class StaUiona^ bom in 1929. 

13 L (£20.)—G. B. C. F 08 XBE, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for Bower WSnalot* 
bay, bred by J. G. Bunciman, 15, Downing Street, Cambridge; «. Lucky Dog 89250, 
d.ll088C Babingley Sprite by Enderby Marksman 88947 

13 IL (£10.)—F. W. GBiffTiN, Boro Fen, Peterborous^, for Boro Padres bay; e. Bxodkhill 
Padre 89852, d. 111678 Frant Actress by Champion's Goalkeeper 80296. 

12 TEL (£5.)-^. MIqbexb BEKHEE, Tibbexton Manor, Wellington, Salop, for TiUherton 
Charmer, bay, bred by J. Wi^ey, Welshpool; 9, Eaton Premier King 39486, d. 118922 
SheUord Gipsy by Awenden King 81165. 

11 B. K.—H. A B. AiNSOOVCH, Ie*D., Bursoough Mills, Burscough, Lancs., for Bascoogh 

IronwilL 


1 Champion Gold Miedal, and £5 to the Beserre, given by the Shire Horse Socie^ for 
best Stallion. A Prize of £2 is also given by the ^Ire Horse Society to the Breeow of the 
Champion Stallion, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire Horse Sootety, and the 
Dam of the animal is registered in the Bdre Horse Stnd Book. 
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Class 4 .—Shire Mares, with their ovm foals at foot. 

10 I. (£20, & R. X. for COiampion.*)—Sm Goum Berky, Bart., Pendley iiStock Parms, 
Tring, for 121193 Pendley Bose SEazie, brown, bom in 1026 [foal by Pendley Har\e&tcr 
40368], bred by F. W. Flintoff, Wonningball, Thame, Oxon; s. Monks Green Friar 
35891, d. 111318 Cole Duchess by Bam King Cole 35374. 

20 n. (£10.)— The Duke op Devonshirb, K.G., Chatsworth, Bake'well.for 120991 Ledwyche 
Pearl, brown, bora in 1926 [foal by Chatsworth Goalkeepei 40246], bred by Edward 
Howells, Lower Ledwyche, Ln^ow; a. LedwyOhe Clansman 39242, d. 108383 Hay End 
XnlU by Harboro* EuUi Secundus 33331. 

13 m. (£5.)—Sm Goheb Berry, Bart., for 118173 Fenny Misty Morn, black, bora in 1924 
[foal by Clppenham Friar 38110], bred by G. Cotterill, Fenny Compton, Leamington; 
s. Harden Blend 36734, d. 103071 Fenny Clansman’s Girl by Champion’s Clansznan 29921. 

26 I?. (£4.>—Wm. Sowerby Hall, Garstang, for 117373 Sowerby Vanity, grey, born 

in 1923 [foal by Xlrkland Statesman 40097]; s. Moulton Swell 3rd 35010, d. 112959 
Sowerby Greta by VToodfold Harold of the Forest 32934. 

22 B. K.—The Duke op Devonshire, X.G., for Moors Debut. 

Class 5 .—Shire GoU Foals, the produce of Mares entered in Class 4-.® 

27 I. (£10.>— Sir Gomer Beery, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for bay, bom Apiil 25 ; 

«. Cippenham Friar 38110, d. 118173 Fenny Misty Mora bv Harden Blend 36734. 

29 n. (^.>— The Duke op Devonshire, K G., Chatsworth, Bakewell, for hay, horn bUrch 
30; a. Cippenham Friar 38110, d. 118638 Moors Debut by Pendley St. Leger 35052. 

28 HL (£3.)—Sm GOMER Berry, Bart., for browm, born May 7; s. Pendley Har\esttr 

40368, d. 121192 Pendley Bose Marie by Monk’s Green Friai 35801. 

Class 6 .—Shire FiUy Foals, the produce of Mares entered in Class 4.® 

31 L (£10.)— The Duke op DEVONSHms, K.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell, for hay, bora April 
15 ; 9 . Chatsworth Goalkeeper 40246, d. 120991 Ledwyche Pearl by Ledwyche Clansman 
39242. 

34 XL (£5l)—W m. Stuart, Sowerby Hall, Garstang, for Easter Morn, hay, horn April 20; 

s. Xirkland Statesman 40097, d, 117373 Sowerby Vanity by Moulton Swell 3rd 35010. 

Class 7 .—Shire Mares, bom in or before 1926, 7iot hawig foals at /oof.® 

36 X. (£15.)—Sm Goxer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Xiing, for 121532 WIndrnsh 

ToHp, brown, bora in 1926, bred by W. B. Scantlebury. Gt. Barrington, Burford : b. 
Heinoom 8rd 39510, d. 101877 Broad Hinton Bonny by Bardon Hero 30134. 

35 XL (£10.)—Sm Gomes Berry, Bart., for 118409 Eecry Cbmish Maid, bay. born in 1923, 

bred by Ben Alderson, Glanmiheli, Hewtown, Mont.; «. Basildon Clfuosman 36277, 
d. 108657 Kerry Blossom by Halstead Blue Blood 27897. 

37 XXL (£5.)—G. B. C. FOSTER, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for Bower Beatrice, 

brown, born in 1926, bred by Alfred Jones, 14, Hatton Hoad, l^tbouine; a. Cowage 
Dalesman 39149, d. 110247 Thames Empress by bherenden Champion 86915. 

38 B. H.—W. Si J. SUXSBK, Shire Bank Farm, Fulwood, Preeton, for Biads^ IMiion. 

Class 8.— FiUies, bom in 1927. 

45 L (£80.)—Sm Bernard Greenwell, Bart., Harden Park, Woldingbam, Surrey, for 
122206 Miazden Hndine, hay ; a. Cowage Dalesman 39149, cf. 89460 fiarden Melody 2^ 
Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296. 

47 XL {£tO.>—Sm Bernard Greenwell, Bart., for 122208 Mazden Hnliy, bay; a. Cowage 
Dalesman 39149, d. 108957 Marden Monica by Chaiwion’s Goalkeeper 30296. 

41 XXL (£5.)— Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock I^rms, Tnng, fur 121879 Eedeston 
Beal Fashion, bay, bred by J. B. Jackson, Lentworth, Blspham Hoad, Blackpool; a. 
Heron^e Buscot 37494, d. 97085 Bonny Fashion by Lunesdale Kingmaker 23469. 

4i> K X.—£. W. Were, Ketchingham Farm, Etchinghazn, Sussex, for Bonrton White Socks. 
£L C,—43. 

Class 9 .—Shire FiUies, born in 1928. 

49 L (£80, & Ghaapion.*]—Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for 
123133 Uyndys Lady Lonob brown, bred by It. W. Hicliards, Llynclys, Oswestry; 6 . 
Basildon Clansman 36277, d. 108829 Uynclys Queen by Blaisdon Drau^tsmau 3211 ). 
55 XL (£10.)— Thomas M. Watson, Whinocre, X\irk Drive, Blackpool, tor 122744 Albany 
Queen, bay, bred by William Webster *2 bon, Xew^tead Farm, Stockton-on-Forest; 
b. Darley Wild Wave 38149, d. 113420 Albany March Countess by March Xing 34955. 

5 } XXL (£5.)—Hobert Stuart, Stud Farm, Xirklaud, Garstang, lor 123102 Triririftna Royal 
Lady, black; a. Xirkland Ardavon 39905, d. 118417 Xirklaud Greta by Moulton Swell 
3rd 35010. 

51 B. K. — ^D. PRYCE Jones, Buttington Hall, Wei-hituol, for Buttington Wild Bose. 


* Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Heser\e, gi\eu by thf Siiiie Uoibt Society for tlie 
best Mare or Filly. A Prise of £2 is also given by the Shire Horse Society to the Breeder 
of the Champion Mare or Filly, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire Home Society, 
and the Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 

* Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 
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Class 10. — H^hire Fillies, horn in 1929. 

r>7 I. (4200—Sm Gomek Bbrkt, Batit., Pendley Stock Farms, Trinj?, for Penflley Uaieeline, 
brown, bred by W. Newhouse, Ancliffe Hall, SljTie, Lancs.; s. Barley Wild Wave 38149, 
d. 100673 Ancliffe Winnie by Warrior Carlton 31943. 

02 n. (£10.)—E. W. Webb, Eetchingham Farm, Etchlngham, Susses, for Bierton Champion's 
Duchess, bay, bred by T. J. Boads, Broughton, Aylesbury; s. Hedges Champion Surprise 
39509, d. 120549 Bierton Hill Duchess by Hill Manor Champion 39728. 

GO nL (£5.)—^E. W^ Webb, for Etchingham Elegance, bay, bred by G. H. Hawksworth, 
Longford, Derby; 8 . Pendley Front Line 39567, d, 116175 Carlton Elegance by Ashenden 
King 31165. 

56 B. N.—P. Babbatt, Ashlands, Oswestry, for Ashlands HareheilL 

Class 11. — liiMre Geldings, by registered sires, born in or before 1927.^ 

67 I. (£20.)—^MANJ?r,CROSSa£A!T<fcPAirHy,LTD.,Albion Brewery, WhitcclumelBoad, London, 
B.1, for Norman, b^, born in 1924, bred by Milton Harris, Little Milton Manor, Great 
hlilton, Oxon; a. Homing Gounterseal 36651. 

70 n. (£15.)~~*r. W. Wabbttrxon, Oaldands Farm, Hale Bams, Altrincham, for Vnican, 
bay, bom in 1925, bred by B. T. Owen, Dwyglr, Ehosgoch, Anglesey; «. Warton Beci- 
procity 37020. 

66 XIL (£10.)— Mann, Grossman & Pabun, Ltd., for Ndson, chestnut, bom in 1925, bred 
by Henry Beakiu, Hixon, Stafford; a. Bradgate Viscount 38054. 

65 IV. (£5.)— Peter Davies, Gorsefleld, West Tlmperley, Cheshire, for Prince, 

bay, bom in 1923, bred by J. Jones, Bhydagioles, Forden; a. Camlad Conjurer 39434. 

64 V. (£6.)—^B. P. Barratt, Ashlands, Oswestry, for Bnfns, brown, bom in 1924, bred by 
W. Everall, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury; a. Basildon Clansman 86277. 


Clydesdales. 

Class 12.— Clydesdale StaUions, bom in 1928. 

76 1. (£20, & B. N. Sot Champion.')—T. ds M. Tbubebton, Sandyknowe, Kelso, for Benefaction 
21712, dark brown, bred by Charles S. Elliot, Nisbet HiU, Dims; a. Benefactor 20867, 
d. Nisbet Harmony 53539 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

71 n. (£10 .)—David Adamr, Auchencraig, Dumbarton, for Horoscope 21766, brown, bred 
by Donald Gillespie, Craigens, Gruinart, Islay; a. Dunuro Footprint 15203, <2. Cralgens 
Baroness 45288 by Baron of Bucbl 3 rvie 11263. 

74 m. (£5.)— Jahes KiLPATRiOK, Hawkrigg House, Wlgton, for Hawkiigg Hallmark 21765, 
bay, bred by John Oarrutbers, SeaviUe, Silloth; a. Hawkrigg Insignia 20706, d. Seavillc 
Jeame 57507 to Dunure James 13452. 

73 B. N.—James Kii.fatbigk, Oraigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Ciaigie Cddoch. 

H. C.—77. 

Class 18.— Clydesdale StaUions, bom in 1929. 

80 L (£20, & Champion.')—J ambs Kxlfatbios, Cralgie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Craigie Bean 
Ideal, bay, bred by Bobert Bryan, Borskrimming Mains, Mauchline; a. Craigie McQuaid 
20724, d. Vera 57001 by Dunnre Footpi^nt 16208. 

83 H. (£10.)—^T. d; M. Tekpeeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso,for Black Diamond(Vol. 62, p. 35), 

black, bred by J. E. Kerr, Harviestoun, Dollar; a. Benefactor 20867, d, Harviestouu 
Alma 64631 to Dunure Footprint 15203. 

79 HL (£5.)—Bobert Dalzxsl, Bue, Auldgirth, Dnmfries, for Silyer Star, blaOk; a. Ardyne 
Befiner 19606, d. Bue May Queen 57974 by Baloaim Footnote 20701. 

Class 14.— Clydesdale Mares, bom in or before 1927. 

86 L (£20, & Champion.')—B obert Dalzibl, Bue, Auldgirth, Dumfries, for Bue Mhy Queen 
57974, black, bom in 1924; a, Balcaim Footnote 20701, d. Nobs Alda 44899 to Imter 
David 15943. 

84 n. (£10.)—G. M. Beck, The Lane, Bavonstonedale, Westmorland, for Lane MMower 

(Vol. 50, p. 31), black, bom in 1927, bred by the late James Gray, Glenoonah, Klppen; 
a. Benefactor 20867, d. Bue Mayflower 55956 by Dunure Footprint 16203. 

Class 15.— Clydesdale FiUies, bom in 1928. 

88 I. (£20, & B. N. fot Oham^n.*)—G. M. Bbok, The Lane, Bavenstonedale, Westmorland, 
for Lane Snowflake (Vol. 52, p. 47), black, bred by H. E. Boberts, Mereside, Bromfleld 
Carlisle; a. Benefactor 20867, d. Snowflake 48867 by Dunure Footprint 16203. 


Class X^i-^lydesdade Oeldmgs, by regisUred sires, bom in or 6e/ore 
92 L (£20.)— Messrs. Greig, Housewrto, Braytmi, Carlisle, for Brayioxw bay, bora in 1926, 
bred by Mis. Murray, Kirkland, (kossbum; a. Demonstrator 20648, d. to Bevehmta 
11876. 


' Prises given by the Sblre Horae Society. 

' CSiampIon Silvpr Medal riven by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Stallion. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horae Society lor the best Mare or FfUy. 

* Prizes given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 
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UI XL (£L0.>—Glasgovt COBPOHAim Clea5S127G Deft., 20, Trongate, Glasgow, for Director, 
roan, bom in 1924, bred by David Elder, Westfield Earm, Bathgate; s. Dunraven 20309, 
d. Maud 54494 hy Hamlet 17928. 

94 m. (£5.)—WiLUASC Eebb, Bell Mount, Penrith, for Lofty King, bay, born in 1926, bred 

by Thomas Wilson, Jaapston, ^ellston, Benfrewshire; «. Lofty Pride 1842S. 

95 B. ir.-^OHX KiKG & Sons, Castle Barm, Hewton Meams, Benfrewshire, for Premier. 


Sufiolks. 

Class 17,— Suffolk Stallions, bom in or before 1926.^ 

96 L (£20, Ss Champion.*)—A ethue T.'Pbatt, Horston Hall, Trimley, l^wich, for Daisham 
Duke 5878, bom in 1926, bred by Capt. B. J. Catchpole, The Hall, Darsham; s. Berden 
Bacchus 5882, d. Darsham Duchess 8906 by Darsham Sheik 4139. 

M7 IL (£10.)— Mbs. Etelyn Biob, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Moiston Gold Sing 5643, 
bom in 1924, bred by A. T. Pratt, Horston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich; s. Horston Gold 
Guard 4234, d. Leda*s Queen 7772 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

Class 18. — Suffolk Stallions, bom in 1927. 

108 L (£20, & B. K. for (Bampion.*}—E bane Sainsbxtbt, Blunt's Hall, Little Wratting. 
B[aver]m,for B^ Gold of Wratting 5932, bred by Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey 
Manor, Woodbridge; a. Worlin^m Bed Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey Sappho 11350 ^ 
Bari Gray 4219. 

101 IL (£X0.)—G. M. T. Pbetyiun, Orwell Park, Ipswich, for Bean Boy 6079; a. Tatting- 
stone B^u Esprit 4927, d. Orwell ^stlul 10269 by Morston Gold Guard 4234. 

99 HL (£5.)—Tee Eabl of Iveagh, G.B., C.H.G., Pyiford Court, Woking, for Pyilord 
Patrick 5905; s. Creasing Crusader 5483, d. Sudboume Areta 11498 by Siidboume Bean 
Brocade 4235. 

Class 19. — Suffolk StaUims, bom in 1928. 

104 L (£20.1— Z* A. Bebnebs, Woolverstone Park, Ipswich, for Tendzing Foch 6044, bred by 
Capt. B. S. Hall, Kew Hall, Tendring, Essex; *. Sudboume Foch 4869, d. Horston 
Hifilcent 8942 by Morston Gold Gnard 4234. 

107 It (£10 .>—Hiss Zoe Quilteb, Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Sir Boger 5970, bred 
by Sir Guthhert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey; s. Worlmgham Bed Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey 
^leta 11349 by ^wdsey Hay 4188. 

106 Ht (£5 .)—Abteue T. Pratt, Horston Hall, Trimley, Ipswkh, for Morston Commen¬ 
tator 6085; «. 8hotley Counterpart 4908, d. Horston Gold Gem 10938 by Morston Gold 
Guard 4234. 

108 B. H.— Owen H. Skixb, Langbam, Oakham, for Banksbofoo^ Impecial. 

Class 20.— StaUiom, bom in 1929. 

no L (£20.)—^W. N. L. Chakfion, Biddlesworth Hall, Thetford, for Biddleswozih Bend Or 
6107; t. Shotley Counteipoint 5609, d, Biddlesworth Barmaid 12480 by Sudbonme 
Be au Brocade 4235. * 

114 XL (£10.)—Owen H. Sihth, Lanfdiam, Oakham, for Boston Valentina 6080, bred by the 
Grafton Setate Co., Boston, Snffolk; s. Shotley Connterpolnt 5609, d. Euston Julia 
1S666 by Fomham Bifleman 4796. 

112 XXL (£5.>—The Eabl of Iveagh, C3., C.H.G., Pyrford Court, Woking, for Pyrford 
Ponch 6060; s. Oressing Crusader 5433, d. Glitter 10006 by Horston Gold Guard 4234. 

Glass 21. —Suffolk Mares, with their own foals at foot. 

1X3 t (£20, dt XL V. for Chammon.*)—^E. S. Buck & Son, Sycamore Farm, Ba^eningham, 
Norwich, for Sndbonme GaHie 12144, horn in 1022 [foal by Ashmoor Prime Minister 
3826], bred by the Exors. of the late Lord Manton. Sudboume Hall, Suffolk; «. Sud- 
boume Beau Brocade 4235, d. Benton Ghost 9561 by Gipping Conqueror 4000. 

119 XL (£10.)—^Fbane Sainsbubt, Blunt's Hall, Little Wrattmg, Haverhill,for Baveningham 
Doreen 12357, bom in 1923 [foal by Ashmoor Prime Minister 5826], bred by E. S. Buck 
db Son, Sycamore Farm, Bavenin^m; s, Sudboume Foch 4869, d Hasketon Flo 7076 
by Spronghton Gold King 3347. 

118 IXL (£5.)—Frank Sainsbuby, for Bawdsey Sappho 1X350, horn in 1921 [foal by Worling- 
ham B.ed Gold 5506], bred by bir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge; 
Bari Gray 4219, d. Bawdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

120 B. H.—Fbank Sainsbuby, for Wyobn(v Primrose. 


^ Prizes given by the Suffolk Hoise Society. 

, Perpetual Silver Challenge Chip given by the Suffolk Horse Society 

for the best Stallion. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Suffolk Horse Society for the best Mare or Filly. 
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Class 02 .—Suffolk CoU Foals, ffi>e produce of Mares in, Class 21.^ 

12J I. (£10.)—Fbakje: Sainsbtjby, Blunt's Hall, Little Wratting, Hd\erhlll, for foal born 
Beb. 16 ; s, 'Worllngham Bed €k»ld 5506, d. Wycbnor Primrose 13102 by Bawdsey ATassall 
5132« 

122 n. (£5 .)—Pbane Saixsbuby, Blunt’s Hall, for foal bom March 31, bred by E. S. Buck 
4k Son, Sycamore Farm, Bavenlngham; a. Ashmoor Prime Minister 5826, d. Haveningham 
Doreen 12857 by Sudboume Foch 4869. 

121 HL (£3.)—E. S. Bxtoe & SON, Sycamore Farm, BAvening^m, Hor\^ich, for foal born 
April 2 ; a. Ashmoor Prime Minister 5826, d. Sudboume CUlie 12144 by Sudboume Beau 
Brocade 4235. 

Class 23 .—Suffolk Filly Foals, &ie produce of Mares in Class 21.^ 

125 L (£10.)—Fbane Sainsbuby, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, BEaverhill, for foal born 
Feb. 23; a. Worlingbam B«d dold 5506, d. Bawdsey Sappho 11350 by Earl Gray 4219. 

Class 24 .—Suffolk Mares, horn in or before 1926, not having a foal at foot.^ 

130 I. (£15.)—The ItiaHT Hon. E. G. Pbeityean, Orwell Park, Ipswich, for Orwell Dame 
13251, born in 1924; a. Shotley Counterpart 4903, d. Orwell Daisy 10892 by Morston 
Gold Guard 4234. 

131 XL (£10.)—Frank Sajnsbttby, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Thorpe 
Countess 13635, bom in 1925, bred by H. W. Daking, White Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken; 
a. Tattingstone Beau Esprit 4927, d. White Hall Countess 9942 by Mbrston Gold Guard 
4234. 

128 nt (£5.)—W. H. L. Chakpion, Biddlesworth Hall, Thetford, for Biddlesworth Barmaid 
12480, bom in 1923, bred by the Ezors. of the late Lord Manton, Sudboume; a. Sud¬ 
boume Beau Brocade 4235, d. Sudboume Armada 8519 by Sudboume Peter 3955. 

126 B. H.—P. A. Bayuan, Letheringduun Abbey, Woodbridge, for Wanstead Statuette 2nd. 

Class 25 .—Suffolk FiUies, bom in 1927. 

138 L (£20, & Champion.*)7 -OWBN H. Sutee, Langham, Oakham, for Vivandiere 14879, 
bred by 0. S. Wolton, Lavenham, Suffolk; a. Sudboume Foch 4869, d. Lavenliam Bello 
11304 by Sudboume Bellicose 4617. 

134 n. (£10.)—3JB Cuthbebt Qxraam, Babt , Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Seedling 
14806; a. Worllngham Bed (Md 5506, d. Bawdsey Hayseed 0496 by Bawdsey Hay 
4188. 

132 nL (£5.)—J. A. Bernebs, Woolverstone Park, Ipswich, for Wodveistone May 14758; 
a. Fombam Beatty 4942, d. Woolverstone Mom 12503 by Woolverstone Arthur 4949. 

133 B. K.—The Bare or Iveaoh, O.B., C.M.G., P^ord Court, Woking,forPyzfordPhillida. 
Bu C.—136. 

Class 29.Suffolk FiUies, bom m 1928. 

143 I. (£20.)—Owen H. Shess, TAngham, Oakham, for Walton Bella 15048, bred by Herbert 
Smith, Walton Grange, Felixstowe; a. Shotley Counterpart 4093, d. Walton Minnie 
12061 by War Boy 4672. 

142 n. (£10 .)—Mrs. Evelyn Bkje, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Wretham UoKella 15245; 

a. Hoistead Pundbinello 5096, d. Gheiiy 9555 by daiion 3663. 

140 10. (£5.)—W. N. L. CHAKPION. Biddlesworth Hall J^hetford, for Stratton Fiiiale 15006, 
bred by the Ezors. of the late S. Dawson, Stratton Hall, Ipswieh; a. Tattingstone Beau 
Esprit 4927, d. Stratton Winihred 9076 2^ Morston Gold Guard 4234. 

139 B. N.—E. S. Buck dt Son, Sycamore Farm, Bavenlngham, Norwich, for Haveningham 
Model 

Class 217.’—Suffolk FiUies, bom in 1929. 

145 L (£20.)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Moxston Counter 
Peace 2nd 15710; a. Shotley Counterpart 4908, d. Morston White Gcoss 8970 by Morston 
Gold Guard 4284. 

146 n. (£10.)—Sm Cdthbert Qtjilter, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridm, for Bawdsey Galopede 
15672 ; a. Worllngham Bed Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey Valeta 11849 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

144 HL (£5.)—E. S. BUCK & SoN, Sycamore Farm, Baventogbam, Norwich, for Bavenmgham 
Bose Marie 15353: a. Woolverstone Checkmate 4683, d. Bavenlngham Doreen 12357 
by Sudboume Foch 4869. 

Class 2S.’^8uffolk Oddings, by registered sires, born in or before 1927.^ 

154 L (£20.)—WRAY, Sanderson & Co., In?D., Hall, for Pyzfocd Frinee 5514, bom in 1928, 
bred by the Earl of Iveagh, Pyrford Court, Woking; a. War Boy 4672, a. Glitter 10006 
to Morston Gold Guard 4234. 

148 H. (£10.)—A. Beknerb, Vfoolverstone Park, Ipswich, for Sharper, horn in 1926; a. 
Woolvei^ne Gold Dust 5580, d. Woolverstone Floss 6686 by Lord Derby’s Neptune 
3005. 

153 HL (£S.)—Wray, Sanderson & Co., Ltd., for Briton, bom in 1924, bred by B. S. King, 
Boshmere, Ipswich; a. ShoG^ Gounter^t 4903, d. Duchess 8997. 

119 R. N.—Stuart Paul, Blrton Lodge, Ipswich, for Duke. 

H. 0.-^51. 0^150, 155. 

^ Prizes given by the Suffolk H<KSe Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Suffolk Horse Society for the best Mare or Piljy. 
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Percherons. 

Class 29.— Perchcron Stallions, bom in or before 1926.^ 

157 L (£20, & Champion.')—C hivers S: So^'S, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for CeDs6 B400, 
crey, born in 1024, bred bv Mons. Morice la Bellancerio, Youerabbe, Ballon, Man«^e la 
iSojibe. Trance : s. Truck F 143S87, d. Indiana F 98604 Ludovlc F 47508 
160 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.'>-~LT.>CoL. H. £. H.ambro, Coldlxam Hall. Bury St. 
13dmimas, for Carbaiatenr B 403, grey, bom in 1024, bred by Hons. Frecu, Nogent-lo- 
Itotrou, France; a. Souvenons F 136704, d. Baguse F 1U4533 Mousquet F 106999 
159 HL (£6.)—E. Grr Fexwick, North Lulfenham Hall, Stamford, for Brampton Ingot 
B 330, born in 1925, bred by H. B. Overman, Brampton A<di, Harket HarborougU; s. 
Hilderstone 'Watteau B 198, d. Brampton Eve B 431 Lagor B 1. 

156 B. H.—ln!.'GOD. bm Mereik B. Burrrix., Bart., G.B.E., Enepp Castle Ebtate Office, 
Horsham, for Enepp Xanthos. 

Class 80.— Pcrchcron Stallions^ born in 1027. 

162 L (£20.)~-Ghivers & Sons, Ltd , BIslon, Cambridge, for Eiston Drayman lOih B 411« 
grey; a. L^or B1, d. Serverie B 534 bu Importun F 80576. 

163 n. (£10.)--Co-opBRATrvE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, LTD., Coldham, Wl«!bech, lor Eiver 
Qnantsleme B 476, black, bred by A. W. Hardy, Haycroft, Sherborne, Cheltenham, 
s, Quantelenx B 35, d. Nora B 125 bi/ Lotus A 99183. 

105 in. (£5.)— JA3CES Crawford, Potterells Farm, Hatfield, for Orton Ocean B 379, dark 
grey, hred by J. F. Montagu, Cold Overton Hall, Oakham; a. Hobland Demon B 21S, 
d. 6ie B 62 by Jaddus F 80198. 

Class 81,— Percheron Stallions, bom in 1928. 

166 L (£20, & Champion.'}— Crivers & Sovs, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Gay Boy 
B 456, grey: a. villaron B 276, d. Histon Trip B 279 by Oremus B 13. 

167 H. (filO, & B. H. for Champion.')—Sm Berry H. A. Hoars, Bart., Stourhead, ZeaL, 
\yilt8, for Stourhead Lagor B 424, grey; s. Lagor B1, d. Torsade B 433 by Polygonc 

168 3XL <£5.)^B.obert Chrystal Irvixq, Shenley Lodge, Bidge Hill, Barnet, for Sisehdm 
Onaartor 2nd B 439, mey, bred by C. Wilson, Blseholme, iJncoln; a. Bargaly Chieftain 
B 16, d. Quapucine B121 by hOsantbrope B 5. 

170 B. N.—J. PiEBPoyr Moboas', Wall Hail, Watford, for SOston Grey Lord. 

H. 0,—171. 

Class 82.— Percheron Stallions, bom in 1929. 

174 L (}aiTSBS A Soys, Histon, CHambridge, for Histon Matchless B 466, grey; 

a. Lagor B 1. d. Andromaoue B 517 bif Quaduc F 129371. 

175 n. (£^.)—MAJOR Q. B. GDRNET, Bawd&well Hall, East Dereliam, for Histon Azistoorai 
B 464, grey, bred by Chivers A Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge; a. Lagor B1, d. Palette 
B1 80 by xAtin F KXJOOd. 

180 HL WZLSOH, Biseholme, Linooln, for Bisehoilm Sinhad B 477, grey; a. VUlabon 

B 276, d. Bisehdme Siren B 504 by Misanthrope B 5. 

170 B. H.—J. PXHBPoys Moroar, Wall Hall, Watibrd, for Orton SGsanihrope. 

C.—177. 

Class Percheron Jfares, wi& their own foals at foot, 
isl X. (£25 .)—Chivsrs a Sobs, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Brampton Bve B 431, grey, 
born in 1921 (foal by Hilderstone Watteau B 198], bred by H. B. Ovennan, Brampton 
Ash« Jdftrket Harborongh; a. Lagor B X, d. Irene B 23 by Clamart F 64207. 

1^7 IL (£I0.>—J. PiERPONT Horgan, Wail Hall, Watford, for Ban^che B 085, very light 
grey, born in 1923 [foal by Hache Viking B 1441, bred by L. Gnion, Landes, Bolloii'*, 
Hiusne, Orne, Franco; a. Qroisy F 130286, d. Natticie F 114659 by Joyenx 1' 81^74 
190 XXL (£5.)—^J. Piebport Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Senreiie B 534, giey, born m 
1918 Ifoal by Histon Drayman 4th B 340J, bred by M. MaiUefert, Cruehet. Vcnti*s de 
Bourse, Mesle-sur-Sarthe, France; a. Importun F 80576, d, Maaareenne F 110845 hy 
Heainne F 75604. 

Is5 IV. (£4.)— Major J, S. Coxjrtauld, M.C, M P., Burton Park, Petworth, for Quasquette 
B 5, light grey, bom in 1916 [toal by Burton Yeoman B 3081, bred by A. Chapelle, Plf>bsis, 
Mortagne, France; a. Lagor F 100512, d. Eustique F 50571 by Duchesnay F 37117. 
189 B. K.—J, PiERpOKT Morgan, for Histon Limosdle 2nd. 

H. C.—183. C.—182. 

Class 84.— Percheron CoU or FiUy Peals, the pjspduce of Mares in Class 33.^ 
193 L (£10.)— Chitees a Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for black filly, bom April 1; a. 
Censd B 409, d. Eovigno B 236 by Mylord B 275. 


»Prizes gi\en by the British Percheron Horse Society. 

' Perpetual Silver ChoUeuge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best Stallion. 

» Perpetual Silmr Challenge Cup ?dven by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best Stallion m Classes 31 and 32 born in Great Britain. 
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200 n. C£5.)--J. PIERPOSTT Moegax, Wall Hall, Watford, for black colt, bora Marcli 7, 

9 Hisston Drayman 4th B 340, d berverie B 531 hy Impoitun "S 80576. 

lO-l ni. (£8.)— CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SocEBTr, Ltd., Coldham, Whbcch, for grey filly, 
born March 8 ; a. CensS B 409, d. Ucanie B 489 by Lutecien F 102720. 

192 R. N.—CHmais & Soxs, Ltd. 

Glass 85. —Percheroji Fillies, bom in, 1927, 

202 I. (£20.)— Chivbes & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Virguia B 833, groy : 
» Mylord B 275, d. Vierge B 590 by Qnesnel F 129S58. 

203 II. (£10.)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., lor Histon Beauty 3rd B 830, grey; s. Lagor B 1, 
d. Palette B 180 by Latin F 100016. 

204 III. (i^.)—J. PXERPONT MOEQAN, Wall Hall, Watford, for Histon Andromague B 831, 
giey roan, bred by Chivers Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge; s. Lagor B 1, d. Andro- 
maqne B 517 by Quaduc P 129371. 

205 R. N.—J. PIERPONT MORGAN, for Histon Lady 6th. 

Class 86. —Percheron FiUies, bom in 1928. 

206 L (£20, Chammon,^ & Champion.*)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd, Histon, rauibridge, for 
l^ton Bonny 2nd B 879, grey; e. Mylord B 275, d. Hii^n Bonny B 373 by Lagor B 1 

208 n. (£10.)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall HaU, Watford, for Elm Ozvale B 863, grey, bred 
by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Coldham, Wisbech; a. Salammbo B 80, 
d, UteUe B 494 by Medisant P 105527. 

207 in. (£S.) — Chivers <fe Sons, Ltd., for Buscot Favourite B 894, grey, bred by Ladv 
Violet Henderson, Buscot Park, Paringdon; s, Evenlode Benjamin B 261, d. Busait 
Prejudice B 659 by Qaron B 39. 

Glass 87. —Percherm Fillies, bom in 1920. 

210 l. (£20, R. N. for Champion,* £e R. N. for Champion.*)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd , Histon, 
Cambric^e, for Histon Gay Lady B 932, black; s. Carbiiratcur B 403, d, Petronuo B 176 
Iw Japon P 84819. 

2U IL (£10.)—J. PZERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Lady Grace B 035, 
grey; ». Huntley Perseus B 209, d, HLston Lady Grey B 721 hy ViUabon B 276. 

212 HI. (£6.)-^. PiBRPONT Morgan, for Radwinter Audrey B 904, dark grey, bred by .T. 
Prancis Taylor, Godfreys Farm, Radwinter, Essex; s. Lagor B1, d. Eastern Xanthlna 
B 572 hy Newport B 20. 

209 R. N.—Lt.-Col. P. G. 0. Bailet, Lake House, Salisbury, for Siourhead Tiraliie. 

Glass 88. —Percheron GdAings, bg registered sires, born in or before 1927.® 

216 1. (£20.)— Robert Obrnstal Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Shenley 
Wiaobe, grey, bom in 1926, bred by Thomas CSook, Hobland House, Great Yarmoutii; 
«. Perfection B 46, 4, Sonorite B 343 by Ohio P 119742. 

213 n. (£10.)— CO-OPERATIVE Wholesale Sooiett, Ltd., Coldham, Wisbech, for Elm 
Perfection B 362, grey, born in 1926; a. Salammbo B 86, d. Alfa B 502 by Nyctalope 
P 113635. 

215 in. (£5.)— ^Robert Orrystal Irving, for Shenley Atom, black, born in 1923, bred by 
C'. P. Afdcers, Huntley Manor, Gloueoster; a. Quorail B 41, d. Qlarinette B 254 by Mtr- 
liton P 106710. 

214 R. N.—Major J. S. Coubtauld, M.C., M.P., Burton Park, Petworth, for Burton Zealot. 
H. C.—217. 


Hunters. 

Class 89 .—Hunter Mares, mth their own Jodis at foot, 

224 1, (£20, Sb Champion.*)— ^Thohas and Henry Ward, l*inehinthorpe, Guihl}ormigh, 
Yorks., for 6349 Nada Boss, broTvm, born in 1918 [fool by Gleneskakl], bred by James 
Clarke, Navan, Ireland; a. Captain Ross, d. Nada the.Li& by Spook. 

221 n. (£10, & R. K. for Champion.*}— Mrs. Philip Plbuing, (Irendon Hall, Grendon Under¬ 
wood, Bucks., for 7288 Redwing 7th, bay, bom in 1918 [foal by BrigandJ, bred by Lady 
de la Warr, Wimbledon Common; a. Red Hand, d. X^ady Grey 2nd by Red Sahib 75. 

218 HL (£5.)— Lt.-Col. SIR Mebrie R. BURRELL, BaRt., CB.E., Knepp Gastie Estate 
Office, Horbham, for 5739 Blood Ruby, brown, bom in 1917 [foal by Bt Todwal}; a. 
The Best 147, 4, 3201 Princess Ruby by Red Prince 2nd. 

220 R. N.— Lord Digby, Minterne, Dorchester, for Lady Mary 6ih. 


* Perpetual Silver Challeuge Cup given by the British Peidheron Horse Society for the 
best Mare of Pilly. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best PU]& in CSasaes 36 an^7 born in Great Britain. 

* Prizes given by the British Percheron Horse Society. 

* Qhamplon Gold Medal ^en by the Hunters* Improvement and National Lis^t Horse 
Ttrftfti^frw Soolel^ fOT the bestMare four years old imwards, which must bo either regletered 
in the Hunter Stud Book» or the entry tendered wfiw a month of the A\rard. 

P 
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Class 40. —Hunter Marcs (Novice), with their own foals at foot, 

228 L (SSO.)—Geobsb Dickinson, Cark ^s, Cark-in-Cartmel, for 5725 Cark Silver Pheasant, 
chestnut, horn in 1918 [foal hy Silver Fox C J, j» bil%er Grill, d. 5357 ("ark Columbine 
hy Underbred. 

231 DL (ao.>—E. D NEW30.V, Scremby Manor, hpikby, for Silence, che‘-tnut, aged [loal 

233 in.**§5Sji-A. and D. WiJiKEii, Woodhouse, Tutbury, Burtou-on-Trent, for Cora, bay, 
bom in 1921 ^oal hy Farmanj. 

230 B. K.—Db. Exiwabd S. Jackson, Hobin Hill, Garnforth, for Sheila, bro«\n, 

bom in 1920 £foal by Captain Jack]. 

Class 41. —Hunter Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 39 and 40. 

215 I. (£15.)—^Lt.-Col. Sib Hebbik B. Bubbell, Babi, C.B.E., Enepp Castle Estate 
Ofiii'p, Horsham, for bay, born April 24; s. St. Tud^al, d. 5739 Blood Ruby hy The Best 
147. 

237 n. (£10.)— ^riss E. hi. Habrison, O.B.U., Maer Hall, castle. Staffs , foi ba^ bum 
April 7; *. Bngand, d. 7039 Filmstar hy Hunty Govk. 

Class 42. —Hunter Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 30 and 40. 

243 I. (£15.V—Db. Edwabb S. JACKSON, M.B.E., Robin Hill, Carnforth, for Bubbles, bay, 
born April 23; s. Captain Jack, d. bheila. 

244 n. (£10.>—E. D. Nettscan, Scremby Manor, Spilsby, for chestnut, born April 15; s. 
^uat, d. Silence. 

248 HL (S5.V—TE03CA8 and Hbnbt “Wabd, Pinchinthorpe, GuisborougU, Yoik^, for bav, 
horn May 2; g. Gleneskaki, d, 6349 ST^ada Ross by Captain Ross. 

239 B. K.—Lobb D10B7, Minterne, Dorchester, for bay, bom April 30. 

Glass 48. —Hunter Fillies, born in 1927. 

249 L (£S0.>—Fbangis Saxtielson, Breckenbrough Hall, Thirsk, for Beth, chestnut; s. 
Bethlehem, d. 4965 Dream by Drummer Belly. 

247 XL <£10.>>-Lt.>Gol. Ohables Ainswobih, ALP, Holcombe, Lanc.ihliire, for Crass 
Cato, bay, bred by Sir Eeith Fraser, Bart., Carlton Curlieu, Leicester, g, Bucks Husbar, 
d. Melaiiu 

248 in. (£5.)— COLDBBOOK Estates, Lib., Coldbrook, Abergavenny, for 7183 Carnet, 
chestnut, bred by Blaior J. A. Herbert, Coldbrook; s. Clarendon, d. Gem by St. Adrian. 

Class 44. —Hunter FiUies, born in 1928. 

25.5 I, (£20, & Cliampiom^)-~HBS. E. D. Hhwxan, Scremby Manor, Spilbby, for 7107 
ff br nl ibw y, bay; s, Miankato, d, Boshey Place by St. De^. 

254 XL (410.)--M&S. Howabb Manber, Ti^uU Manor, Wolverhampton, for 7275 Bose 
liBiy, brown, bred by W. B. Brown, Sontholme, Slins^by, Yorks.; g. Dunholm, d, 6570 
Pioud Mary by Proudiidge. 

250 XXL <A5.>—COLBBBOOK Estates, Lib., Coldbrook, Abergavenny, for 7480 Golden Marten, 
chestnut, bred by J. C. Lynch, Knocklong Stud, Ireland; s. Denis d’Or, d. TuUyleakc 
by Marten. 

251 B. H.—Jakes John Ekebson, Easby Hall, Great Ayton, Yorks, for Whorltdn Lass. 

Class 45. —Hunter FiUies, born in 1929. 

262 L (£20, & B. H. for Gham^n.')—^W alter J. Frter, C.B.E., Holme Park, Souning, 
Berks., ior 7252 Larlong, chestnut; g I<ongboat, d, 5347 Larch by Birk Gill. 

266 XL (£10.)—^£. D. Newhan, Scremby Manor, Spilsby, for Uninxn, chestnut; s. Mankato, 
d. Silence. 

267 XXL (£5.)—Francis Sakuelson, Brcckenbrough Hall, Thirsk, for Express, bay; r. 
Erehuemos, d. 6218 Scotfree. 

264 XP. (£4.)-~Joen Ebwarb Jones, Trevorgan. Ross, Herefordshire, for 7345 Cardona 2nd, 
brown; «. Hunty Gowk 180, d, 6889 Cardona by Cardonald. 

2VJ E. R.—MRS. Drukhonb OP MBoaiNCH, Megginch Cabtle, Errol, Peraishire, for Wbbit. 

Class 46. —Hunter Geldings, born in 1927. 

271 L (£20.)—G. B. Cbabxres, Mindrum, Northumberland, for Mlndmm (Supp. No. 10771, 
brown, bred by G. F. BelLMmdium; «. Cay Lally, d, 3916 Amanda by King's Beadsman. 

278 XL (£10.)—^Peokas and Henrt Warb, Pinchinthorpe, Guisborough, Yorks , for Ixhh- 
man, chestnut, bred by Joseph Walshc, Moy Valley, Co. Meath; ». Cylden, d by Nouveau 
Riche. 

269 XXL (£5.>--Major Clive Behbens, Swiuton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Flashlight, 
bay brown; g. Dunholm, d. 0151 Flemish Queen by Pericles. 

270 IV. (£t)—W. B. Brown, Southolme, Sllngsby, Yorks., for Mooijook (Supp. No. 1373), 
brown, bred by E. Foxton, Cropton, Pickering; g, Aynsley, d, by Jovial. 

274 B. N.—^E. G. E. Grzpeith, Plasnewydd, Tretnant, Denbigh, for Simple James. 


^ Champion Gold Modal given by the Hunters' Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old, which mu'^t be either 
registered in tlie Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month of the Award* 
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Class 47. —Hunter Geldings, horn m 1928. 

1. (£80.)— John Edward Jones, Treworgan, Boss, Herefordshire, for Victor (Snpp. 
No. 1366), hay, bred by Valter Lofthonse, Blshopthorpe, Yorks.; s. Hector, d. 6547 
Vanity 6y Long Tom. 

279 XI. (£10.>--Major Clh'E Behrens, Sidnton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Hector, chest- 
imt; s. Attains, d. 6207 Hecuba 2ud ^ Crathome. 

2S6 in. (£5.)—^T. H. V. Benton, Paddock Bouse. Starbeck, Harrogate, for Sky Pilot, black, 
bred by Mr. Poole, Harkness, Yorks.; a. Sir Benedict, d. Mother Superior by Eealaham. 
285 IV. (£4.)— Bobert Lobthoesb, Bishoptborpe, Yorks., for Loyal, chestnut, bred by 
Walter Lofthonse, Bishopthoipej a. Hector, d. 6180 Liberty 2nd. 

280 B. N.— Sir John W. Buchanan Jardinh op Castle M&iK, Bart,, Castle Milk, Lockerbie, 
for Brown Stod^. 

Class 48. —Hunter OoUs or Geldings, born in 1929. 

290 1. (£20.)-—Sir John W. Buchanan Jardinb OP Castle Milh, Bart., Castle Milk, Locker¬ 
bie, for March Brown (Supp. No. 1348), dark brown gelding; a. Harmonius, d. 7190 
Brunette 4th. 

289 n. (£10.)-—W. B. Brown, Southolme, Sllngsby, Yorks., for Worthington, bay gelding; 
8. Warrington, d. by Oxus. 

802 HL (£5.)—John Stubbs, Hessle Parm, Wra^ey, Wakefield, for Hero, chestnut gelding, 
bred by H. Baker, Heslerton, Yorks ; «. Hector, d. by Eealsbam. 

294 IV. (^.)— Mrs. Phe^ip Elehing, Grendon Hall, Grendon Underwood, Bucks., for 
‘Vrae, bay colt; s. Political, d. 7288 Bedwing 7th by Bed Hand. 

299 V. (S^.>—GEOFF Kenton, Armscote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Shoeblack, black 
geldmg; s. Ardavon, d. Beauty Barling by Butterscotch. 

298 R. N,—G. E. GRIFFITH, Plasncwydd, Trefnant, Denbigh, for EIng Arfhor. 

Special Produce Prizes of £3 each given by ffie R,A.8.E>, and Second Prizes 
of £1 each by the Bunders^ Improvement and National lAghi Horse Breeding 
Society, for ihe two best groups of three animals in Classes 43 to 48, by the same 
Thoroughbred or Begistered Hunter Sire, A Gold Medal was given by the H.I, db 
N.LM,B,S, to ihe owner of the sire of (he winning group^ and a Silver Medal to 
ihe owner of the sire of the second group. 

Sired by Hector. 

284 Victor, bay gelding, exhibited by J. E. Jones. 

285 Iioi^ chestnut gelding, exhibited by Bobert XiOSTHOUSE. 

302 Hcro^ chestnut gelding, exhibited by John Stubbs. 

Sired by Harmonious. 

280 Brown Study, bay gelding, exhibited by Sir John W. Buchanan Jardine of Castle Mile, 
Bart. 

282 Good Egg, bay gelding, exhibited by Mbs. Dbuuuond of Mogoincih. 

290 March Ifoown, brown gelding, exXiibited by SXR John W. Buchanan Jardinb of Castle 
Mile, Bart. 


Polo and Riding Ponies. 

Class 49 .—Poh and Biding Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1927, not exceeding 

15 hainds, 

808 L (£80, U (fiuunifion.^)—H erbert Bright, The Cove, Silverdale, CBrnforth, for saveiy 
dalo Cheerio 1320, bay, bom in 1921; e. Cherry Tint 761, d, 4168 Silvery 2nd hy Bight 
Eor*ard 868. 

310 2L (£10, & B. B. for Champion.^)—C aft. W. H. FRANCE-HATEGcrRST, Bostook Hall, 
Middlewich, for Sfiverdale Loyalty 1148, dark roan, bom in 1928, bred by Herbert Bright, 
Silverdale, Camforth; », Prince Priarstown (Supp. 1917), d, 4168 Silvery 2nd by Biffit 
Eor'ard 868. 

314 HL <£5.)—SIR Ian Walker, Bart,, Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Tahfffin 1682, bay, 
bom in 1922, bred by Madame P. de Prelle, de la Kieppe, Belgium; s. Sir Toby (G.S.B.), 
d, Tamise (Approved Mare Beg^er, p. 245) by TiSKn (G^.B.). 

309 B. K.—Miss B. G. Oort-Wright, Nozoott Hill, Berkbameted, for Gold Sa^. 

H. C.-312. 

Class 60.—Poto and Biding Pony OoUs, FiUies or Geldings, bom in 1929, 

320 L (£20, & B. K. for Champion.*)—<T resham Gilbet, Whitehall, BlSh^'s Stortfbrd, for 
Mmower 5ih (Young Stock Register, p. 65), liver mestnut filly; s. Bridgewater 7085, 
STlhaiiie Blower (Approved Mare Begi^, p. 286). 


^ Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Sodety for the best Stallion or Colt. 
* (^mpion Silver Medal given by the National Pony Society for ilie best EfUy. 
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Sia n. (ffllO.V—M iss B. G. Cokt-TVeight, Korcott Hill, BerMiainsted, for Chutney (Youua 
>Stock Bessl‘?tpr» 1029), chostmit colt; e. Gold Eagle (Young Stock Bcgibtcr, p. 30), d. 
Spice (Approved Mare Begbtcr, p. 159). „ , _ . 

i)22 m. (£5 ,)— Capt. the Hoy. 0. K. Geebsway, Stanbridge Earl«, Hornsey, Hant««, for 
iirftlaHy tSupp. in20>, b.iy eolt.; jt. Malice 1731, d. Janet 6th p. 19.'») ft;/ Ga> 

Lally. 

3-J4 17. (£4.)—Tv"? Walkee, Baet., O^ma^ton ^lanor, Berbv, for Destiny 2nd (Supp. 
1929), black filly: Thrubter 112:), d. Virtue ;)rd (Approved Mare Eegister, p. 2S:)) 


f/tf Jtoy-xtou ( aVC. 

019 S. H.-^'APr. W. H rRANPE-HATHUEsr, Bostftck Hall, MiddlesIrh, for Sheziff. 


H. a—017. C.—021. 


Class 51 .—Polo and Biding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, born in 1928. 

032 1. (£29, CbampiosL^ & Gliampion.)*-*-G!APT. tbs Hox. 0. H. Geee^tway, Stanbridge 
Earls, komsey, Hants, for Matenet (Supp. 1928), bay filly; s. Malice 1371, d. Jane Oth 
(A.M.k, p. 195) by Gay LaUy. 

:J35 n. (£10.)— Lt.-Col. Sm A. G. VtmoiLL, K:.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodliall Spa, for Shy 

WaSJI /Qln-n'n 10OQN n'Kaa'fmn^'. Allw ViiV'IVM'hn.Tn r!>i1hAtr Whif p'hjall ^ Afnrt.flira • 


027 HL (£5.)—Hbebbet Bright, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for Silverdale Famda 
(Sapp. 1928), chestnnt filly; a. Silverdale (3icerio 1320, d, Parnassia (Approved Marc 
Eegister, p. 85) by Count Sehomberg. 

020 17. (£4.)—lORP Digby, Minteme, Dorchester, for Fziazsgoum (Supp. 1928), chestnut 
filly; «. Eriarsgate 1325, d. Night Gown (Approved Mare Eegister, p. 269). 

028 E. H.—Lord Digby, for SSzefly Szd. 

H. C.— 031. C.—334. 


Class 52.— Polo and Biding Pony PiUics or Geldings, born in 1927. 

041 1. (£20.)— Lady HTTin.OEB, Cowbridge, Malmesbnry, for Wlngetwovth Tatteis (Supp. 
1028), chestnut gelding; «. Bagged Bobin, d. 5737 Syllabub by Barbed Fence. 

040 n. (£10 .)—Mbs. Jabbs Gordon, How Caple C*ross, Hereford, for Fanl (Young Stock 
Eegister, p. 23), hay gelding; s, Brest, d. Patience (Approved Mare Eeg^er, p. 233). 

007 2XL (25.)—Herbert Brigbt, The Gove, Silverdale, Carnfoith, for Silverdale Meny- 
tiumtdkt (Supp. 1927), chestnut filly; a. Silverdale Cheerio 1320, d. 0151 Cherry by Fort 
Myers. 

009 B. N.—MSS. M. M. FitzGerald, Harsden Manor, Cirenccater, for Black Lead. 

H. C.—336. 0.-^. 

Class 58.— Polo and Biding Pony Mares, wOh ffieir own foals at foot, not exceeding 

15 handSn 

046 L (£20, & B. N. for Cliaiiq^on.*)—M bs. Dayeeb-Cooee, Gwysaney, Mold, for Calla 
(Snap. 1926), dark diestnut, bom in 1926 [foal by Friar 1381]; t. The Marne 1075, d. 
33^ Galloo by Don Patrido 592. 

044 XL (£10.)—Hbbbhbt Bbigbt, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for 4168 ffilvery 2nd, 
brown, born in 1914 [foal by Tabarin 1682], bred by the late Sir John Barker, Bishop’s 
Stortford; «, Bight For’ard 368, d. 1631 Silver wen by Sandiway 121. 

048 HL (£5.)—Mbs. Daviss-Cookb, for SSver 4th (Approved Mare Eegister, p, 260), grey, 
bom In 1916 [foal by Friar 1381], bred by Mr. Muhkl, St. Dennis, OoznwaD; a. Irish 
Unen, d. Cornish <^eea by Golden Petrel. 

350 17. (£l & Ghamnon.*)—C ape. H. FrancE'Havhusst, Bostock Hall, Mlddlewlch, 

for 4169 Lady RriTlimit, chestnut, bom in 1914 [foal by Tancremont (Approved Eegister, 
p. 9}J, bred by the Bey. W. C. Gosling, MTooUey Vicarage, Wakefield; «. Field*MaraliaI 
512, d. Bose Diamond (Snpp. 1914) by Bosewater 37. 

052 B. H.—The Dowager Lady Pen'RHYY, Wicken Park, Bletchley, for Tea Bose 2nd. 
H. C.—343. 


Welsh Mountain Ponies. 


Class 64 .—Weish Mountain Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1927, not exceeding 

12 hands, 

053 L (£15.)—John Jobes & Son, Binarth Hall Pony Stud, Ctolwyn Bay, for Facaam Mercury 
lS13,t mey, bom in 1924, bred by F. Ffitch Mason, The Faraam, JSLiUay: s. Bwlch 
Quicksflver 748, d. 4188 Qumber Janet 3rd. 

355 IL (£10.)—^Lord Swansea, D.S.O., M.V.O., Caer Berls, Builth Wells, Breconshire, for 
Caer Betis Eing Cole 940, grey, bom in 1917, bred by Mrs. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms; 
s. Grove Hing Cole 2nd 565, d. 4431 Grove Sprite 2nd. 

054 HL (£5.)—The Misses May is Sumkebs, Manor House, Bodney Stoke, Cheddar, Somer¬ 
set, for Lydbuiy Booket 1456, grey, bom in 1927; s. Grove Elfin 729, d. 8309 Llvpyn 
Venns by Eilhendre Celtic SilverilQ^t 953. 


i Champion Silver Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Filly. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Mare or Filly. 

* Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Foal in Glass 53 entered 
in tlue Supplement to the National Pony Stud Book. 
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Glass 55.— Welsh Mountain Pony Mares, with their own foals at foot, not exceeding 

12 hands, 

358 I. (fil5 .)—^The ZklissES Ha.y <& SocMEBS, Manor House, Bodney Stoke, Cheddar, Somer¬ 
set, for 8568 Towy Vale Delight, brown, born in 1620 [foal by Crove Elfin 726], bred by 
the late W. S. Miller, Forest Lodge, Brecon; «. Forest Chief 844, d. Forest Brave Lula. 

356 n. (£10.)—-Mxss M. Bbodbiok, Coed Goch, Abergele, for 8527 Coed Ckx^ Eidys, grey, 
bom in 1616 [foal by Llw 3 m Satan], bred by John Norton, Brnnslow, Lydbniy North; 
s Stretton S^veep 246, d. 3146 Brunslow. 

357 HL ^.)~~JOHN JONES <& Son, Dinarth Hall Pony Stud, Colwyn Bay, for 7285 Castleinai 
Lady, bay, bom in 1915 [foal by Master Shot 13526], bred by Miss Lort, Castlemai, Car¬ 
narvon ; «. Bevolt 493, d, 2640 Cassie 2nd by Sir Harry. 

Riding Glasses.^ 

Hitntbbs. 

Glass 58.— Hunter Mares or Geldings, born in 1926. 

372 L (£15.)—Cam. V. H. Holt, Lingmoor, Eirbymoorside, York, for Fasdsi, choRtnut 
gelding, bred by G. and V. McNiel, Normanby, near Whitby; s. Flying^Scot, d. by Bellagto. 

363 n. (£10.>—SiB John W. Buchanan Jabexne ot Castle Milk, Babt., Castle Milk, 
Lockerbie, for 6691 Sepia* bay mare; t. Harmonias, d. 7160 Brunette 4th. 

362 m. <£5.)-^nt John W. Buohanan Jabsine of Castle Milk, Babt., for Glenholme 
(Supp. No. 966), brown geldi^; e. Harmonias, d. Carnew Im Trafalgar. 

370 XV. (£3.)—^The Countess of Harbington, Elvaston Castle, Derby, for Mona 5fh, dark 
bay mare, bred by H. Crossley, Priory Flatte, Derby; s. Santair, d. Lady Lucas. 

379 B. N.—CoL. H. Heywood Lonsdalb, D.S.O., Shavington, Market Dra^n, for Tom 
FooL 

Class 59. —Mares or Oddinga {Novice), born in <yr before 1926, up to from 12 to 

14 stones, 

384 L (£15.)— John Dbagb, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Diana, bay more, born in 
1624. 

380 XL (£10.)—Miss E. V. P. Hodson, Abnalls, Licbftdd, for Marteho (Supp. No. 1151), 
dark bay gelding, bom m 1025; e. The Tower 148, d. 5346 Arethusa by Akbar. 

386 HI. (£5.)—^IHB Hon. Mbs. Gilbert Gbeenall, Gaddesby, Leicester, for Toudn, brown 
gelding, bom in 1924. 

362 IV. (£^)—Sm John W. Buchanan Jabpzne of Castle Milk, Babt., for Glenholme. 
(See Glass 58.) 

361 B. N.— Major Jack Bajnbbipgb, The Manor House, Lnceby, Grimsby, for John Peel 

2&d. 

Class 60. —Hunter Mares or Geldings {Novice), bom in or before 1926, up to 
more than 14 stones, 

406 L (£15, & B. K. for Champxon.^HENRY Holtby, MiddledaJe, Eilbam, Driffield, for 
Heda^ chestnut geldixig, bom in 1925; «. Hector, d. by Leyland. 

385 XL (£10.)—John Dragb, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Tramore, bay gelding, 
bom in 1925. 

391 XXL (£5.)— Major L. B. Holliday, Kirkburton, Yorks, for Sandy Flash, bay gelding, 
bom in 1923. 

407 XV. (£3.)—Oapt. I. B. Jaruay, Bulkeley Hall, Malpas, for Blue Train, bay roan gelding, 
bom in 1925. 

399 B. N.—‘W. J. Straiton, Hunting and Polo Stables, Enutsford, for Golden Rod. 

Glass 61. —Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1925, up to not more 
than 14 stones. Suitable to carry a lady and to be ridden by a lady side¬ 
saddle. 

384 L (£16.)—John DBAQE, for Diana. (Soo Class 59.) 

386 XL (£10.)—the Hon. Mbs. Gilbert Gbeenall, for Touiin. (See daas 59.) 

374 XXL (£5.)—John EDWARD Jones, Treworgan, Boss, Herefordshire, for Asteniiihroenti 
diestnut gelding, bom in 1925, bred by W. Jones, TrwstUewelyn, Montgomery; $. 
Great Sir^ncise, d, Nayette by Le Blizon. 

417 XV. (£3.)-— Miss Diana Bussbll-Allen, Davenham Hall, Northwfoh, for SwbUow, 
bay gelding, bom in 1925, bred by Major A. S. Cooper, Eilleninoro Castle, Dundrlnn, 
Xreiand; s. Sir Rowland. 

Class 62. —Hunter Mares or Oddings, born in or before 1926, %{p to from 12 to 

13*7 stones, 

384 I. (£20.)— John Drags, for Diana. (See Class 59.) 


^Prizes fidYsn by the Local Cloinmittee. 

* Gold Challenge Cup given by gentiemon interested In Hunters for the best Mare or 
Gdding. 
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414 JL (215.)—Mbs. £. H, ViuaHiif, BlaGkladles> Bre^vood, Stafford, for Golden Vma 
(Sapp. Xo. 1021), chestnat gelding, bom in 1023, bred by W. Singer, Turf dub, London; 
8. Friar Marcos, d. Mots d’Or by Chaucer. 

389 m, («10.>—MESS E. V. P. HOPSON, for Marielb. (See Class 59.) 

386 ZV. (£5.)^Thb Hon. Mbs. Gubebt Gkbsnaij., for Tonzin. (See CSass 59.) 

362 T. <23.)~Sm John W. BrcHANAN Jarpzne of Castle Milk, Bakt., for Gleoholme. 
(See C3ass 58.) 

871 B. N.—The Countess of HASBiNaTON, Elvaston Castle, Derby, for Boreaucrat. 

Class 88.— Hunter Mares or Oetdings, bom in or before 1926, up to more than 
18*7 and not more ^um 16 stones. 

406 L (£20, & R. N. for CihainpKm.'))— Henry Holtby, for Hedaxid. (See Class 60) 

416 XL (£I5.)~-Miss DZANA HussELirALLEN, Davenbam Hall, Xorthuicb, for Trespasser 
(Sapp. Ho. 1095), bay gelding, bom in 1924, bred by Mr. Hyan, Haas, Co. Kildare; s. 
.Tabberwock, d. by Grebe. 

41.> m. (£10.)—W. B. Brown, Southolme, Slingsby, Yorks for Dnnthom, bay gelding, 
bom in 1924, bred by T. Marton, Salton Manor, Sinnington, York; s. Dunholm, d. by 
Ctathome. 

883 ZY. (£5.)—John Dhaoe, Cbapel Brampton, Horthampton, for Jock; brown geldmg, 
bom in 1925. 

399 y. (£8.)—^W. J. Stbaiton, Hunting and Polo Stables, Knutsford, for Golden Bod, chest¬ 
nutgelding, bom in 1925. 

893 ZL £—Major L. B. Holliday, Kirkborton, Yorks, for Quickstep. 

Glass 84.— Hunter Mares or OeUbigs, born in or before 1926, up to more than 

16 stones. 

427 L (£20, & Ghampion.^r-MAJOR J. F. Harrison, King’s Walden Bury, Hitcbiu, HcrU., 
for ZkineshaB, bay gelding, bom in 1924. 

385 ZL (£15.)—John DRAGS, for Tramoro. (See Glass 60.) 

391 ZIL (£10.)— Major L. B. Holliday, for Sandy Flash. (See CU% 60.) 

365 ZV. (£5.)-^. B. CiHARTBES, HIndruxn, Horthumberland, for WianhiftT (Supp. Ho. 1078), 
brown jading, fared by G. F. Bell, Mtndxmn; a. Hector, d. 3916 Amanda by King’e 
Beadsman. 

Hacks. 

Glass 65.— Hack Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 15 hands. 

432 L (£15.>—l/c.-COL. Sm A. G. Wbxgall, K.O.M.G., Pctwood, Woodfaall Spa, for Badiant, 
bay gelding, bom in 1926, bred by Jofan Walker, Knightwiok Manor, Worcester; ». 
d. AmnWy by ATppfaioy^ ^ 

431 XL (£10.)—Miss OLIVB BxoES, Hat(^ Farm House, Addlestone, Surrey, for (Zolden 
Zmage, chestnut mare, bom in 1923. 

429 HL (|&)—Mas. Philip Flekino, Grendon Hall, Gzendon Underwood, Bucks, for 
Pag%; aey mare, bom in 1925. 

402 Zy. (£8.^2088 DOBis Lee, HUaton House, Bowdon, Gfaesbire, for SQveE Booilc, grey 
mare, bom in 1924. 

Glass W.—Hach Mares or Qddings, over 15 hands. 

436 L (£15, & (FiaiziBicn.*—J, Kennieeh Stevenson, The Chase, Upper Welland, Malvern, 
for UlgiioiiBite, bay mare, bom in 1923. 

440 ZL (£10, dt B. A. for CfaaxDpion.*^MAJOR B. M. Stewart Biohakdson, Idover House, 
Dauntsey, Gfaippenfaam, for Battle BoyaL chestnat gelding, born in 1924. 

484 ZZL (£5.)—LT.-COL. SIR A. G. WBIGALL, K.O.M.G., Petwood, Woodfaall Spa, for White 
Owl, grey mare, bom in 1924. 

307 Z7. (£8.)—Mbs. Evelyn Biob, Wretfaam Hall, Tfaetford^or The Orphan, brown geldmg, 
bom in 1925, bred by Miss C. A. Smith, Downe Courts Kent; $. Eey Bridge. 

H. C.—441. C.-438. 

Class 67.— Hack Mares or Geldings, suitable to carry a lady and to be riddin 
by a Udy side-saddle. 

486 Z. (£15.>—J. Kenneth Stevenson, for asgnonette. (See Class 66.) 

440 XL (£10.)— Major B. M. Stewart Bichardson, for Battle Xtoyal. (See Ckbs 66) 

432 nz. (£5.)—Lt.-Col. Sir A. G. Weigall, K.C.M.G., for Itadiant. (Sec Class 65.) 

397 xy. (£3.)— Mbs. Evelyn Bioh, for The Orphan. (See Class 66.) 

CHiLDBEb's Ponies. 

Class 68.— Pony Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 18 hands, to be ridden by a 
child born in or after 1920. 

450 L (fiLO.)—^M aster Maurice A. Tatlow, Bruiu<> Hall, Lapworth, Birmiiiglum, for 
Grey Bird, grey maze, born m 1926. 

^ Q(^d Cdiallenge Cup given by gentlemen Interested in Hunterb for the best Mare or Qeldiiig. 

» Silver Challenge Cup given by a Member of the B.A.S.E. for the best Hack. 
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446 n. (£5.)— Chaeles E. Edwaeds, Mount Beifton, Craven Arms, Salop, for Dawn, brown 
mare, born in 1924. 

448 m. <£8.)—^MASTiai Philip P. Pirkbr, Belmore, Ha^^Iand, Clkpstcrfleld, for Silk, broim 
mare, bom in 1924 

447 R. N.—Master John Kuirington, Wyllienshawe, Wliite Knowle, Buxton, for Heatber. 

Class 69. — Pon// Marr^i or Geldinffs, orrr 13 and not exceedinij 14 hands, to ho 
ridden by a child born in or after 1917. 

461 I. (£10.)—^Miss Olive Rices, Hatch Farm House, Vddlestone, Surrey, for Crators Beam* 
chestnut gelding, born in 1926. 

456 n. (£5.)-*Miss DORIS LEE, Hilston House, Bowdon, Cheshire, for Venus, bay mare, 
bom in 1923. 

454 m. (£3.)~Chaeles E. Edwares, Mount Seifton, Graven Arms, Salop, for Tom, bay 
gelding, bom m 1925. 

458 B. N.— Mrs. Campbell Muir, Broomybank Farm, Molpas, for Toffee. 

Class 70 .—Pony Mares or Goings, over 14 and not exce&Ung 15 hands, to he 
ridden by a child born in or after 1914. 

463 L (£10.)— ^Anerbw Massarella, Belmont, Bentley, Doncaster, tor Climax 2nd, chestnut 
gelding, bom In 1924. 

431 XL (£5.)— Miss Olive Bicics, for Golden Image. (See Glass 65.) 

443 HL (£3.)—^A. W. AGAR, Slel^ts Farm, l^afferton, Driffield, for Scarlet Slay, chestnut 
mare, bom in 1925; a. Scarlet Rambler. 

463 R. N.— Charles E. Erhards, Mount Seifton, Craven Arms, Salop, for Taffy. 


Driving Glasses. ^ 

SiNOCB Habnuss. 

Class 71 .—Harness Mares or Geldings (Novice), not exceeding 14 hands, 
469 I. (£15.)— ^Robert Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, fbr 26842 Babiola, bay mare, 
bom in 1926, bred by the Dowager A. Drory de Perez, Vorest, Holland; s. Nork Magnet 
14670, d. 25320 Sndanah hg GalanthiB 12627. 

488 JL (£10.>—Williau S. Meuger, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for Regal Presence 
G 609, bay gelding, bom in 1924, bred ^ Enoch Glen, Katm Park, Bathgate; e. Mel¬ 
bourne Affre 13942, d. 23129 Glenavon Pmcess Caprice hy Fireboy 7440. 

485 m. (£5 .Wohn d! William Geller, 249, Hi^ Road, Leytonstone, London, E., for 
Mascot Fusee G 685, bay gelding, bom in 1925, bred by J. E. Kerr, Harviestoun, Dollar, 
Scotland; a. Harviestoun Mascot 12858, d. 25991 Harviestoun Rubra by Fusee 12626. 
487 R. N,—Mrs, Horace Hiliok, Plas Isa, Corwen, for Corwen Onyx. 

H. C.—496. C.—477, 481. 


Class 79 .—Harness Mares or Geldings (Novice), over 14 and not exceeding 15 

hands, 

470 X. (£15, & 0han)vios.^}---ROBSRT BLACK, The Grove, Oshaldwick, York, for 26176 Lady 
Laodor, dark brown mare, bom in 1923, bred W. Mi. Killlck, Kantwich; a. Buckley 
Courage 13771, d, 24641 La La Melbourne 1^ Royil Success 8995. 


m 


garth, S.O., Yorks; a. Ahgram Majesty 11967, d. 23375 Towthorpe AJlette by Pokmlns 
4931. 

484 XL (£10.>-A.. R. FxsH, Holme Mead, Hutton, near Preston, for Pemrarttiam Fttfect 
Motion G 68& bay gelding, bom in 1925, bred by the late Philip SmitlL AShton-on 
Mers^; a. Haddon King 14066, d. 19847JCelbourne PiinoesB by Merry wildfire 9342 


nnt gelding, bom in 192’$: a. Oarleton 4aality 12595, d. 25673 Boidevi^ Prinoess by 
Roans Polonius 11807. 

498 R. K.— Frank 0. Misopeio, Avening Court, Avening, Glos, for Amberlay Sue Boy. 


^ Prizes given by the Manchester XjOOsI Committee. 

* The Sasgow SUver Challenge Cup given by a Member of the R.A.S.B. for the be^t 
animal In the Kovice CSasses. 
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Glass 74. —Harness Mares or Gddings, not exceeding 13*2 hands, 

is9 L (£L5, & E. N. for ChaD 3 .pioii.')—S. Hillbr, Balmanno Castle, Bridge nf Earn, 
26108 Easterfade, bro\in mare, bom in 1023, bred by J. E. Tweedale, Bochdnio, s 
South^ttrth is'well 11219, rf. 22616 HoUin Glowworm 63 / Torchflre 9472. 

401 n. (filO.h-WlLLUiE S. MnxER. for Jix G 625, bay gelding, born in 1924 bred bv Mr^. 
Bdget ste.wenson, Hurnorth-on-Tees; s, t^nnth'north bn ell 11210, //. 22210 T.Ukc 
Bneho'^s by Talke Eire King 9932. 

48.5 m, <£5,V-NroH> & William Gellbr, for Hasoot Fosee. (See Glass 71.) 

611 E. N.—J. B. Tweedalb, High Birch, HarUnd, llochdale, for My Dear. 

H.O.—501. C.—479. 

Glass 75. —Harness Mares or GeldingSt over 13-2 and not exceeding 14 hands. 

492 L (£15.)—W TT.T.TAV s. HULER, Balmanno C!asile, Bridge of Earn, for Fuse Junior G 536, 
Imy gelding, bom in 1924 ; «. Braishfield Fuse 18567, d. 25150 Buckley Poppy hy Xittiu 
Briton 11818. 

473 IL (£10.)—E. H. McCoLi, 9, Sherbrooke Avenue, Pollokshlelds, Glasgow, for 26557 
Braishfi^ Sonnet, chestnut niare, horn in 1922, bred by Mrs. A. C. King, BralsMehl 
Manor, Bomsey, Hants; 9 . Boyal Success 8995, d, 21085 Tissington Carol by Tissiiigtuu 
Gideon 9042. 

487 nL (£5.)—MRS. HORACE HUTON, Plas Isa, Gorwen, for 26710 Corwen Onyx, black mare, 
born in 1926 ; «. Holyport Buby 10263, d. 25404 Kennicks Ogee by Atnick Junior 6962, 

Class 75.— Harness Marts or Geldings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hinds. 

474 X. (£15, & Champion.')—F rane W. Buttle, Kirkholme, Deepdale Avenue, Scarborough 
for 26140 Glanavon Debutante^ bay mare, born in 1923, bred by Enoch Glen, Kaim Park, 
Bathgate; 9 Ophellns 13344. a. 23982 Heathwood Caprice by Westfield Polonius 9968. 

475 XX. (£10.)—IRAMC W. Buttle, for Shalimar G 679, chestnut gelding, bom in 1923, 
bred by Dr. Bo\(ie, Colnbrook, Bucks; a. Mathias A110751, d, 23105 Flower Princess, 
by KincTs Proctor 11102. 

510 IZL (£ 8 .>—J. H. WszxTALL, HeswaU, Adlington, Macclesfield, for Glenavon Begal G 163, 
bay gelding, bred by David Blanche, Heathfield, Greenock; 9 . Mathias 6473, d, 23982 
HeathaoM Caprice by Westfield Polonins 9968. 

502 B. H.—T. W. Boan, for Mieney Torciiliglit (See aass 72.) 

H. C.—504. 0.-505. 

Glass 77.— Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15 and not exceeding 15*2 hands. 

494 L (£15.)—WiLLUX S. HiLLEB, Balmanno (Castle, Bridge of Earn, for Knidi of the 
TUsile G 567, black gelding, born in 1924, bred by Enoch Glen, Kaim Park, Bathgate : 
«. Ophellna 13844, d, 22171 Pallas Athene by Mathias 6473. 

471 XL (u0 ,>—Bobbrt Black, for Wamdeydala EoHipas* (See Ciaaa 73.) 

508 in. (£5.)—C. H. HuvBT, for Bonlsvazd Sgtoie. (See uass 73.) 

Class IS,—Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15*2 hands. 

476 I. (£15.)—Mbs. HABTXS7 Batt, The Wood Edge, ShipIake-on-Thames, Ozon, for 
Field Adjutant G. 496, bay gelding, bom in 1921, bred by Miss B. B. Babcodk, Llngficld, 
Surrey ; 9. Danum Grand Fashion 13588, d. 21876 Blanca by Xeopard 9783. 

512 XL (£10.)— Mss. CHARiSBP.BiifXEB, Yale Eojal Abbey, Hartford, Cheshire, for HaxtMl 
(Xnsdity G 714, chestnut sliding, bom in 1919. bred uy the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, 
Wliitchorch, Salop; «. Kirkbnrn Leader 12875, d. 19088 FlaSh Dorothy by Forest Star 
7445. 

484 XXL (£5.)—A. B. FiSB. for Penworfham Feslect Motion. (See Class 73.) 

509 B. N.—J. H. Whiztall, HeswaU, Adlington, Macclesfield, for Pmiarih Coanette. 

H. C.—499. 

Double Haesess. 

Class 79. —Harness Mares or Geldings, 

483 And 492 L (£15.)—WILLIAM S. MILLER, for Bf^ Presence (bee Class 71), and Fuse 
Jnmor (see Class 75). 

498 and 499 XI. (£10 .)—^Jj’rask C. Mikofrjo, Avening Court, Avening, Glos., for Amberley 
Bine Boy G 742, dark chestnut gelding, bom in 1926, bred by 8 . Allen, Moor Oouit, 
Amberley, Glob.; «. Carleton Quality 12595, d. 25112 Albion Blue BeU by Mathias. 
0743; and 26323 Nottingham Princess, dark chestnut mare, horn in 1924, bred by Win. 
Mackenzie, 104, Baylel^ Street, Nottingham; a. Carleton Quality 12595, d, 22773 
Bumping Lady by Antonins 105S9. 

Tandems. 

Class 80.— Harness Mares or Geldings. 

498 and 499 L (£15.) —FRaxk C. HDkoprio, for Ambedey Bine Boy and Nottingham Princess. 
(See Class 79.) 


^ The *• Balmanno *’ SUver (Challenge Cup given by a Member of the B.A.S.E. for the 
best animal In Classes 74 to 78. 
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CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. 

Class 81.— 8Ju)rifiam Bulls, bom in, or before 1927. 

5:10 L (£15.)“^. & H. P. Webster, Abbey Pann, Tedingham, West Heslerton, Malton, 
lor Bainesse Bosebnd Eing 4th 195849, red and little white, born Xov. 16, 1924, bred by 
J. M. Strickland, Bainesse, Catterick; s. Brandsby’s Lord Bamsden 7th 160452, d, 
3U502 Bainesse Bosebnd 2nd by Oudhaxn Max 155167. 

513 XL (£10.)—H.R.H. The Peinob of Wales, K.G., Grove Farm, Lenton, Nottingham, 
for Aldie E^ht 204372, red roan, born April 11, 1925, bred by Finlay MacGillivray, 
Aldie, Tain, Scotland; a. Galrosaie White PTince 179192, d. Bosewood 92nd ly Balcairn 
Diamond 160948. 

516 TEL (£5.)—JosBFH Harris, Brackenbnrgh Tower, Penrith, for Oxford Duke of Calthwaiie 
lOOih 201491, roan, bom Dec. 18,1924; a. Pride of Belmont 192977, d. 13722 Oxford 
Duchess of Galthwaite 97th by Gainford Grand Duke 125637. 

514 B. N.—L. y. Garlane, Greenbank, The Towans, Hayle, Cornwall, for dinudand Clipper 
King. 

C.—518, 519. 

Glass 82.— BhorQiorn Bulls, bom on or between, January 1 and March 31, 1928.^ 

521 L (£15.)—^A. J. K i R S HALTi, Brldgehank, Stranraer, for Cmgdeion Patdeian 229491, 
roan, born Feb. 21 ; a. Balcairn Baronet 158566, d. Princess Christina by Broadhooks 
Diamond 124530. 

521, 560, 569 Special I. (£15.‘)*~A. J. Marshall, for Cmggleton Patiioian, Cmg^eton Colonel 
and Cmggleton Seaxdhligfht. 

Glass 83.— Shorthorn, Bulls, born, on or between April 1 and December 31, 1928. 

528 I. (£15, B. N. for Champioii.* B. N. for Champion,* & B. B. for Champion.')—A rkvakder 
& Addie, Newbiggln, Cambus, Staling, for Cambus Ingot 228757, dark roan, born April 
30; a. BoJmucby Baronet 213217, d. Butterfly 80th by Cupbearer of CoUynie 114960. 

526 n. (£10.)—^SiR doacER Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Baimdon Aristo¬ 
crat 328159, red roan, born June 12, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley 
Stock Farms; a. Basildon Fascinator 204968, d. 46146 Bosewood 12th by Saltonn Aristo- 
crat 175886. 

531 lEL (£5.)^A. T, Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Cmgideion Watchman 229536, 
red roan, born April 5 ; a. Beaufort Boyal Prince 196232, d. 76882 Veiled Wimple by 
Bridgebank Curtis 187722. 

530 IV. (£4.)— ^A. 3. MARSHALL, for Cmggleton Nathan 229479, dark roan, bom August 28: 
a. Bridgebank Bosedene 213883, d, 64806 Ouida Nonpareil by Balcairn Baronet 153566. 

533 B. N.--*Alirei> Wheeler, Chippinghurst, Cnddesdon, Oxford, for Golden Edwin, 

H. C.—527. C.—532. 

523, 563, 564 Special IL (£10,'}—Alexayeer & Aerie, for Cambus Ingot, Cambus Eepstone 
and Cambus Bing’s Jester. 

530,531,543 B. N. for Spedals.^A. J. Marshall, for Cmggleion Nathan, Cmg^eion Watch¬ 
man and Cmgtfletcm Conroy* 

Class 84.— Shorthorn BuUs, bom on or between January 1 and March 31, 1929 

536 L (£15. Gbanmion,* Chamiflon,* & Champion.')—S ir GK>xer Berry, Bart., Peudlry 
Stock Farms, Tring, for Basildon Bosiometan, red, born Hardh 11, bred by Major J. A. 
Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms; a. Millhffls Bosicrucian 224902, d, 100109 
Basildon Lady Bamsden 3rd by Pendley Archer 201598. 

544 n. (£I0 .>—B. S. MoWilliax, Garguston, Muir of Ord, Boss-shire, for Gfaigoaton CKdden 
Gononest, dark roan, horn Jan. 15; a. Keystone 216738, d, 89606 Golden Seal by Naemoor 
Cook B^In 157946. 

546 HL (£5.)-nT0SE?H Shephsre, National Provincial and Union Bank BulldinfEB, Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead, for Balcairn Ontzam, red roan, born March 18, bred by F. L. Wallace, 
iBaJeaim, Oldmeldrum; a. Viscount Bobin 227141, d. 103194 Balcairn Opal by Calrossle 
Bnmsdeu Monarch 188134. 


' Prize given by the Shorthorn Society. 

' Special Prizes of £15 First prize and £10 Second Prize given by the ^rthom Society 
lor the best groups of three animals bred by Exhibitor. 

' Champion Prize of £20 ^ven by the Shorthorn Soedety for the best BuE. A Silver 
Medal is ipven by the Shorthorn Sodety to the Breeder of the OtamsiOD. BnU. 

« Silver Challenge Cup given by the Argentine Shorthorn Breeders* As 80 <dation for the 
best Bull. 

' The ** Brothers Colling ** Memorial Perpetual Challenge Chip given through the Durham 
Agricultuial Committee for the best Shortnom. 

' Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Shorthorn Society, 
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542 IV. (£4.)— k. J MntswAT.T. ^ Sridgebaiik, Stxamaern fox Balnakyle Benefactor, dark 
roan, born Jan. 3, bred by James Cameron, Balnakyle, Mnnlochy, Eobs-shiie; a. Douiie 
Buccaneer 215148, d. 71678 Balnakyle Augusta 18tb hy IVoodcnd Lieutenant 105S20. 

543 B. N.—A. J. JdARSiLVLL, fur Cmggleton Conroy. 

H.C.—534, 537. C.—533, 545. 

Class 85.— Shorthorn Bulls, born o^i or between April 1 and June 30, 192U. 

580 L (£15.)—>A. J. ’M’AnaTTATx, Bridgebank:, Stranraer, for Cmggleton Colony red. born 
May 1: «. Bridgebank BomfSo 187761, d. 52274 Clipper Princess by Honiack Cuardbman 
174201. 

551 IX. <S10.}->SiR Goker Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Parxns, Tring, for Clnny Bose- 
wood Boyer, dark roan, bom April 17, bred by Lady Catlicart, Cluny Castle, Aberdeen¬ 
shire ; 8 . Bed Bobin 210743, Clnny Bosewood (Vol. 64, p. 793) by President of the 
Mint 109670. 

555 XXL (£5.)—^WixiiAB Garne, Aldsworth, Cheltenham, for Crowthom Guardsman, dark 
roan, bom May 31, bred by B. W. Jorgensen, Berry Farm, South Cemey, Circencester; 
a. \rTHhiiTg Authority 201021, d. 84043 Bushcourt Golden Drop 2nd by Balcairn Wan¬ 
derer 160966. 

S."!? IV. (£4.)—H. & P. B. HmSGH, Low Hall, Dacre, via Harrogate, for Daore libertme, 
dark roan, bom April 23; s. Bothiebrisbane Bulwark 202379, d. 8650b Dacre Clipper 
Maiden drd by Ciluny Primrose Star 1885ST. 

549 V. (£8.)—AiRXA^mEB & AbBiE, Hewbiggin, Cambus, Stirling, for Cambns King Bmce, 
roan, bom April 5; s. Sanquhar Sorcerer 226312, d. 70063 Cambns Clipper Sth by Calrossie 
Challengei 196992. 

554 B. N.-^. Y. GABiAJEm, Greenbank, Hie Towans, Hayle, for Towan Nonpareil King. 
C.—558. 

Class 86.— Shorthorn Bulls, horn on or between July 1 and December 31,1929.^ 

564 X. (£15.>—Alkeai^dbs & Addis, Newbiggin, Cambos, Stirling, for Oarnbus King’s Jester, 
red, bom Sept. 14 ; «. CoUynic Bed King 214704, d. 99560 Donsley Clipper 2nd by Mill- 
bills Authority 201021. 

569 XL (£10.)-»A. J. 'MkJisakr.r. j Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Cmggleton Searchlight, red roan, 
born Aug. 19; s. Lutwydie Grafter 209357, d. 99687 Secret Stella by Bridgebank Pay¬ 
master 154308. 

563 XXL (£5.)—Alexakdsr & Addib, for Cambos Keystone, white, bom Oct. 3; e Collynie 
Boyal Leader 188656, d. Lavender Colleen (VoL 65, p. 1218} Bed Viscount 138629. 

566 B. H.—WnjiAU Gabhb, Aldswortb, Cheltenham, for Aldsworth Xtegal Prince. 

H. C.-568. 

Class 87. —Shorthorn Cow, iA^milk, born in or before 1926. 

570 L (£15.)—HAJOB Glxvb Bshbbks, Swinton Grange Malton, for 82559 Swinton Maid 
Bamaden 18th, red, bom Aug. 16,1926, calved Peb. 18,1930; «. Swinton Begent 185567, 
d. 10259 Swinton M^d Baxnsden 4th by Engineer 120145. 

575 XL <£10.>—A. L. JEBSOpy, Lexbam Hall, King’s Lynn, for 84476 Latton IBssie 86th, 
red, Ixnm July 20, 1926, calved Jam 11, 1930, bred by Capt Sydney Dennis, l>own 
Ampney House, Cricklade; s. Latton Pame 191356, d. Latton bOssle 14th by PaMawne 
Goldandth 125460. 

576 XXL (£5.)—^WnuAX WooF, Clawthorpe HaH, Burton, Camforth, for 81748 Pragrant 
Boaabud, dark roan, bom Jan. 6, 1625, calved June 2, 1930; a. Balcairn BlaiCkooek 
186886, d. 32849 Buby Boeebud by Linksfteld Masterpiece 157240. 

Class 88. —Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk, born in 1927. 

57& L (£15.>—Mjbs Nayoy Pzbldhoiise, Sbipton Manor, Andoversford, Chcltunljiani, fui 
101225 Ootehay Augusta Sib, roan, bom March 6, calved Oct. 25, 1920, bred bv Cid 
Fairfax Bhodes, Brockhampton Pork, Andoversford; a. Parmhill Ideal 1896.30, d 
Sherborne Augusta by Edgeote Promotion 111682. 

579 XL (£10.)—^SiR Bernard Grebnwell, Bart., Harden Pork, Woldinphaui, Surrey, tor 
07225 SEaiden Nonpareil, dark roan, bom Jan. 9, calved Peb. 22, 103U; a. CoUynic 
Viceroy 188)MIU, d. 39581 Cudham Nonpareil 4th by Cudham Dane 16257b. 

C.—580. 

Class 89. —Shorthorn Heifers, born in 1928. 

584 L (£15, & Champion.*)—Miss A. S. Brocexebank, O.B.L., Wing Grange, O.iklum, lor 
105326 Vl^ng Btoadhodfis, roan, horn May 17; a. Haselor Clipper Star 216188, d. 91607 
Haselor Broadhook 4th by Bothiehrishane Bnlw^aik 202379. 

588 XL (£10.)—J. B. VrsoN, Bush Court, Wallingford, for 114207 Collynie Boyal Princess 
8td, roan, bom Jan. 15, bred by J. Duthie Webster, Tarves, Aberdeenshire: a. Quetta 
218391, d. 81070 Collynie Princess 45th by (foUynie Boyal Leader 188656. 

589 HL (£5,)—Alfred Wheeler, CSuppinghurst, Cuddesdon, Oxford, for 114287 dupping- 
buxst G^en Bud, roan, bom Jan. 24; s. Basildon Xtoyal 2nd 187225, d. 34890 BilUngton 
Beauty 2ud ftiTcoUynie JEing Lavender 148038. 


* Prizes given by the Shorthorn Society, 

* Champion Prize of £20, given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer. A 
saver Medal is given by the Shorthom Sodety to the Breeder of the Champion Cow or Heifer. 
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532 XV. (£4.)—Major CMve Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for 104836 Swinion Bose- 
wood 2nd, roan, born Aug. 12 ; s, Swinton Regent 185567, d 27390 Ro&ie Rosewood hu 
Gainford Prince Royal 142527. 

5h5 It, K.—Sir Bernard Greenwei«l, Bart., Maxden Park, Woldineham, Surrey, for 
Marden Clipper 7th, H. C.—586, 590. 

Class 90.— Shorthorn Heifers, born on or between January 1 and March 31, 1929. 

593 I. (£15.)— Sir G03IER Berrt, Bart , Pendley Stock Porms, Tring, for Collynie Augusta 
Beue, roan, born March 8, bred by J. Duthie Webster, Tarves, Aberdeenshire; a. Balcaim 
Beaver 195853, d. 39555 Cudham At^usta 9th hy dimy Proud Orangeman 154878. 

598 XL (£10.)—Sm George Vernon Proctor Wms, Bart., Langford Court Farm, Lang¬ 
ford, Bristol, for Bickford Xtosewood Sod, roan, bom Jan. 23; s, Cudham Prospect 
206506, d. 45219 Rosewood 108th hy Golden Champion 156084. 

594 XXL (£5.)—SIR GouEB BERRY, Bart., for CdDynie Violet Bloom, roan, born Mirch 13, 
bred by J. 3>uthie Webster, Taxves, Aberdeenshire; e. Naemoor Restrel 225146, d. 
92511 Violet Royal ly Calrossle Regent 161916. 

Class 91.— Shorthorn Heifers, born on or between April 1 and December 31, 1929. 

001 I. (£15, & Bb N. for Champion.^)—J ahze R.. Burr, Mains of Sclii\as, Ellon, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, for Schivas Bnitocfly, roan, bom April 25; a. Collynie Bamonc 2222U0, d, 69914 
Butterfly Duchess by Lynegar Butternut 182829. 

G02 XL (£10.)— Arthur Green, Higbfleld, Denton, llkley, Yorks, for Denton Crystal, roan, 
bom June 24; s. Staff Officer 226629, d. 49295 Denton Broadhooks by Collie Golden 
Key 170455. 

607 in. (£5.)—C. PlUEiNGiON, Bryntanat, LlansantffTaid, Mont., for Tanatside Chxissy, 
red, bom May 18; s, Haselor Clipper Comet 223644, d. 100888 Tanatside Charlotte by 
Chipjpinighurst Guardsman 188404. 

608 IV. —^Fred Shaw, Brookfield House, Ack Lane, Broomhall, Cheshire, for Gainford 

Queen Bess 8rd, dark red roan, horn May 30, bred by J. & B Harrison, Gainford Hail, 
Gainford, Co. Durham; b. Gainford Barrister 215719, d. 97513 Gainford Queen Bess 
hy Hindley Aspirant 199541. 

599 B. B.—Major CTiTtb Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Broadhooks 

Queen. H. C.—606, 609. C.—-^6. 


Herefords. 

Class 92 .—Hereford BvUs, bom on or before Avgtiet 31. 1927. 

610 L (£15.)—Sm David B. Lxeweelyn, Bart., The Court, St. Fagans, Caraff, fur St. 
Facm Pandam 49808, bom Jan. 26, 1927: s. Priory Horseman 46340, d. Pansy of 
Pitsford 2nd by Prince of Pitsford 41499. 

Gil XL (£10.}—WIULIAU Speaskan, Ivingtonbury, Leominster, for Chunford 47089, bom 
Jan. 23, 1926, bred by W. H D. Davies, Pigeon House, Weston Beggard, Hereford; 
«. Dinam Morion 44766, d. Fairlike by Sapper 35591. 

Class 98 .—Hereford Bulls, born on or between September 1,1927, and August 31, 

1928. 

612 L (£15, Champimn » A; Champicm.’)— PERCY E. Bradstooh, Free Town, Tanrington, 
Herefordshire, forFree Town Admiral 49233, bom Oct. 3,1927; a. Ckossways SapUuf e 
44732, d. Heather by Time Test 26529. 

616 XL (£10, & B. K. for GhampioD.*)--W. T. Morris, Yatton Farm, Kingsland, Hereford¬ 
shire, lOr Condover Bi^sadier 49116, boro Sept. 27,1927, bred by J. 0. Brookfield, Con- 
dover Grange, Shrevi'sbury; a. Priory Besolute 41505, d. Eyton Sinna 4th hy Glynwood 
Invincible 39250. 

615 III. (£5.)—0. H. Morris, Weston Court, Pembrldge, for Goluon Artist 49282, bom 
Deo. 3,1927, bred by W. G. Buclianan, Manor House, Abergavenny; a. Lancer of Pitsford 
39426, d. Frolic by Leen Vistula 81664. 

614 B. B.—OAtt. B. T. Hinoees, Mansel Court, Hereford, for Mangel Beaustone. 

Class 94 .—Hereford BuUs, bom on or between September 1 and Nomnber 30, 

1928.* 

624 1. (£15, ft B. B. for ChamjEOZL^V—BlENEST Stevens, Chapel Farm, Ehnley Gsatle, Per- 
shore, for Peishare Layman 50927, born Sept. 12; a. Bose Showman 39935, d. Ladylflrd 
5th by Eaton Columbus 86620. 


^ Champion Prize of £20 j^ven by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow oc H^fec. A 
Silver Medal is givea by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Cow or Heifer. 

* Chamidon nize of £1010a. given by the Hereford Herd Book Sodety for the best Senior 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy gSven through the Hereford Herd Book Society for 
the best BuU. 

* Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

* Chaxni^on Pnze of £10 lOa, given by the Hereford Herd Book Sodety for the be£ft Junior 
Bull. 
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621 n. (StO-V—F. jr. Xewsiau, Wicktoa Court, Iicominster, for Wickion Oliver 51296, lorn 
Oct. 20 ; s. Crossways Emeralute 44726, d. Oyster Girl 47th by Patchwork 34099. 

619 nL (£ 5 ')—ViscfOCCTBSS Herepojid, Hampton Court, Leominster, for Hampton Court 
Sir Vincent 50561, born Oct. 20; « Tree Town Vincent 44880, d. lonely Lass by War 
l/)an 35736. 

620 IV, (S4.>—C. H. Morris, \Vf«*ton lourt, Pemhridge, for Weston Vigorous 51271, bom 
Sept. 3; Hilariou'i 44969, d. Weston Vinil by Weston Gamester 41784. 

618 BN.— C4PT. B. T. HnCKES, Manscl Court, Hereford, for Burton Man-o^-Ross. 


Class BB.—Herfford JSulls^ bom on or beUrren December 1 , 1928 , and Fihrmmj 28 , 

1929 . 

631 L (£15.)—Hssrt Moore, Jons., Shucknall Court, Hereford, for Woodlands Cnrlyman 
51327, bom Jan. 16, 1929, bred by E. T. Crook, Woodlands Hall, Bridgnorth; s. Sub- 
pender 47649, d. Ourly l^ic by Clarionet 33307. 

632 XL (AO.)—B. 3. DE Q. QTn:>CEY, The Vem, Bodenham, Hereford, for Vem Generous 
51249, born Jan. 16, 1929; a. Lancer of Pitsford 39426, d. Oyster Maid by Emblem 
40804. 

628 HL (£5.)—Mrs. Bbuy Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for dive Success llih, 
born Jan. 27,1929, bred by the late Capt. F. B. F. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange; a. Freeman 
39177, d. Clive Succour 2nd (Vol. 57, p. 168) by Shucknall Prince 33124. 

627 B. N.—His Muesty The Xinq, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Rodney 2nd. 

Class 96.— Hereford Bulls, bom on or after March 1 , 1929 . 

642L (AS, B.N« lev Chsxnp:o&,^ ■& Chamuioin*)—^E.*C rax6 Tae’NER, Eyton-on-Sevem,WroEeter, 
Shropshire, for PertonLnte 50945, bom A^il 3, 1929, bred by H. Dent, Perton Court, 
Hereford; a. Pivot of Pitsford 45259, d. Bose Opal (Vol. 58, p. 233) by Resolute 36537. 

637 n. (A0.>— 0. H. Hobbis, Weston Court, Pembrldge, for AUenstonn Resident 60017, 
bora April 19,1929, bred by Vice-Admiral A. Craig Waller, C.B., AUenstown, Kells, Co. 
Meathj a. Dinam Laddie 46978, ef. Pegotty by Park Flag 39731. 

636 IJL (£5.)—IiOBi) Caweby, Berrlngton Hall, Leominster, for Benington Bnllilneh 50133, 
bom Mardh 9, 1029; «. Aldorsend Concrete 38463, d. Bed Lady by Able King 20423. 

634 XV. <£4.>—His Majbsxy Tee King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Jnggleff, 
bom Awll 7, 1029; a. Alder&end Monarch 38469, d. Daffodil Queen (Vol. 54, p. 154) 
by Lulsley Statesman 37327. 

641 B. N.—major H. R. Sykes, Lydham Manor, Bishop's Castle, for lydham Socialist. 


Class Hereford Cows or Heifers, in-miti, bom on or before Augtist 31,1927. 

644 I. (AS, dt Chsmpian.*)—SxB David 3BL Udsweilye, Bart., The Court, St. Fagans, 
Ghrdiff, for Priory Goinw (VoL 55, p. 187), bom Dec. 30, 1020, cahed Feb. 18, 1930, 
bred L. Blalatadt, The Priory, Gliflord, Hereford; a. Resolute 35537, d. Cornelia 
by Leen Vistula 31664. 

649 XL (AO.)—£. Graig TAK27ER, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroseter, Shropshire, for Eyion Dowager 
21st (YoL 58, p. 508), bom Deo. 32 1926, calved Oct. 27, 1929; a. Orlando of Pitsford 
42697, d. Eyton Dowager 7th by Wormii^n Commodore 41834. 

648 HL (£8.)—Major H. R. Sykbb, Lydham liiiuior. Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, for Dinam 
Oamelia (VoL 54, p. 264), born Apru 6,1923, calved Dec. 26,1929, bred by Dinam Estates 
Co., Iilandinam, Mont.; a. Resolute 2nd 39895, d. Dinam Countess Epg H&h Baron 
34925. 


Class 9$,—Hereford Heifers, bom on or between September 1,1927, and August 31, 

1928. 


653 L (AS, & B. N. lor Chamta.”)—SIR David B. Llewellye, Bart., The Court, St. 
Fagans, Cardiff, lor St. Fagans Bmmalnte (Vol. 5& p. 375), bom Sept. 15,1927; a. Fagans 
Fasolute 48655, d. Crosaways Emerald Srd by Bounteous 36107. 

652 XL (AO.)—W. H. Brown Cave, Wallend, Monkland, Leominster, for Victoria CV'’oI. 
59,jp j^304), born March 10,1928; a. Crossway’s Yloletous 42178, d. Queen by Leen bun- 

654 m. (A.)—^lE David B. Llewellyn, Bart., for Si. Fagans Gemluie (VoL 59, p. 376), 
bom Jan. 20,1928; a. St. Fagans Paxolute 48655, d. St. Fagans Emeridd by (hosswajs 
Gsinesterlute 42170. 

651 B. N.—Mbs. Brian Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for ClivB Countess 28rd. 
Glass 99.— Hereford Heifers, born on or between September 1 and November 30. 

1928.* 


655 X. (A5.)—Hb Majesty The King, The Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor igOeu 
(VoL 61, p. 182), bom Sept. 24; a. Aldersend Monarch 38469, d. Envy by Admiral Beatty 


31222, 


» Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy given through the Hereford Herd Book Society for 
the best BulL 

* Champion Priae of £1010a. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best Junior 
BuIL 

* Cfltemidon Prize of £1010a. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer. 

* Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 
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050 n. (^10.)—Sir Datid K. Liewehtn* Bart., The Court, St. Fagans, Cardiff, for St. 
Fagans Fussylute (Vol. 60, p. 897), born Sept. 13; «. St. Fagans Paxolute 48655, d. 
Pansy of Pltsford 2nd hy Prince of Pitsford 41499. 

662 ZH. (£5.)—Joh: 7 WAiiEEa, Knightwick Hanor, Worcester, for Enightwick Oyster Sh^ 
born Sept. 10; s. Defence 38981, d. Oyster Queen (Vol. 63, p. 498) by Patchwork 34090. 

Class 100 .—Hereford Heifers, born, on or after December 1, 1928, 

666 I. (£16.)— B,. S. DB Q. Quincby, The Vem, Bodenham, Hereford, for Petunia Vem 2nd 
(Vol. 60, p. 519), born Jan. 25,1929; s. Impressionist 46088, d. Petunia Vem by Bodon* 
liam Escort 43343. 

663 IL (£10.>— IVIES. Brian Bibbt, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, for Clive Bramble 10th 
(Vol. 60, p. 196), born Jan. 4,1929, bred by the late Capt. F. B. F. Blbby, Haxdwicke 
Grange; s. Town Charmer 45480, d, Olive Bramble 7th by Clive Gentleman 6th 38831. 

6GS nL (£6 .)—John Walreb, Hnightwlck Manor, Worcester, for Emghtwick Oyster 
bom Dec. 11, 1928; s. Defence 38981, d. Oyster Pearl (Vol. 59, p. 563) by Wickton Gipsy 
Chief 40300. 

667 R. N.— Major H. R. Sysbs, Lydham Manor, Bishop’s Castle, for Lydham Kectaxine. 


Devons. 


Class 101 .—Devon Hulls, born in or before 1928. 

071 L (£15, St R. N. for Champion.^)— Abraham Triblb & Sons, Halsdon Barton, Hols- 
wortliy, for Heirbls Best Man 12374, born Feb. 16, 1923, bred by R. Bruford, Nerrols, 
Taunton; «. Hlghdeld Advance 9318, d. Nerrols Harebell 2nd 31667 by Highfield C^eftain 
8915. 

689 H. (£I0.)->’H. H. Broadmead, Enmore Castle, Bridgwater, for Wellington Lord 1883^. 
born April 19,1926, bred by A. M. Williams, Werrington Park, Launceston; s. Nerrols 
Best Min 12374, d. Cothelstone Ruth 32921 by All But 9935. 

670 nL (£5 .)—Major R. G. Ooldwbul, Spring Grove, Idilverton, for Carey Banister 14341, 
born Mirch 17,1928, bred by F. J. Stanbury, Carey Barton, St. Giles in the Heath; t. 
Highfield Cowboy 11514, d. Carey Darkle 5th 37471 by Cutsey Guardsman 11432. 

Class 102 .—Devon Bulls, horn in 1929. 

072 L (£15, St Chainpion.^)“-H.R.H, Thb Princb of Waijss, K,G., Duchy Home Farm, 
Stoke Olimaland, Cornwall, for Ooombeshead Monarch 14801, born Feb. 18; a. Eittisford 
Monomark 13640, d. Ooombeshead Gay Girl 38790 by Highfield Gem 8919. 

677 XL (£10.)— Gordon C. Skinnbr, Pound, Bishop’s Lydcaord, Somerset, for Duke of Pound 
Bnd, bom June 6; s. Gharton Tip Top 2nd 13515, d. Pound Duchess 18th 38532 by Clampit 
Dreadnought 11797, 

674 nL (£6.)--R. Gynn St Son, Tresiay, Camelford, for Treslay Royal Soveidgn Ist 15097, 
bom July 7; a. Netherexe Good Sort 13693, d. Lambrenny Daisy let 37276 by Coombes- 
head Samson 11816. 

673 R. N. — G. 0. Albxandbr, Manor House, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbuxy, for Stoke 
Goldin. 


Class 108 .—Devon Corns or Heifers, in’milJc, born in or before 1927. 

680 L (£15, St Champion.’)—G ordon G. Skznnbr, Pound, Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset, for 
Pound Bean^ 86th 36290, born June 26,1923, calved Dec. 13, 1929; a. Pound Barker 
10282, d. Heatherton Beauty 66th 31619 by Gotton Prince 6th 9301. 

682 n. (£10.)—Frbd W. Vbrney, Avereombe, Bishopsnyi^ton, Devon, for Tuh^ Pansy 
36622, bom Jan. 29,1923, calved Oct. 1,1929, bred by H. Britton, Jersey Farm, Samp- 
ford PevereU, Tiverton; a. Biglifield Warbaby 9342, d. Gomhay Tulip 81649 by Tximbler 
Secundus 9490. 

079 nt (£5.)—H. H. Broadmead, Enmore Castle, Bridgwater, for Enmore Maggie 40062, 
born Dec. 28, 1926, calved Dec. 15, 1929; a. Clampit Dreadnous^t 11797, d. Highfiold 
Daisy 8rd 37219 by Highfield Dumpling 10502. 


Class 104 ,—Devon Heifers, born tR 1028. 

686 L (£16, & R. N. for Chanson.’)—CsoiL Brent, Clampit, Callington, ComwaDl, for 

» t Dain^ lOih 41040, born March 31; a. Pound Romper 12413, d. 01ikm;:^t Iwty 
749 by Highfield Gem 8919. 

683 IL (£10.)—Hk Majesty The Rino, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Fanoy 
40938, bom Jan. 2; a, Longlauds JLiarkcr 13227, d. Windsor Fairy 34609 by Cataey 
Brendon 10514. 

684 m. (£5.)—E.R.H. TEE Princb OF Wales, K.O., Duchy Home Farm, Stoke Climsland, 
Cornwall, for Coombeshead Countess 40941, bom 3an. 4; a. Coombeshead Conqueror 
13063, d. Coombesliead Crocus 31587 by Clampit Qay Laddie 9197. 

687 R. N.—R. Gynn St 80N, Tresiay, Camelford, for XcMiey Pfoeaninny Ist, 


’ Champion Prize of £1010a. given by t^e Devon Cattle Breeders' Society forthe besABuJl. 
’ Qhami^n Prize of £10 10a. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Sod^ for tiie best 
Cow or Honor, 
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Class 105.— Devon Heifers, born in 1929. 

689 1. (£15.)—CecHi Brekt, Clampit, Caliington, Corn'nall, for dampit Gay Lass 33rd 42U20, 
born Aprils : $. Higbfield Gem 8919, d. CJIampit Gay Lass 27th 38900 by Pound Bomper 
12413. 

691 n. (£io.)— "R, Gynst & Son, Treslay, Camelford, for TresHay Snowdrop Ist 42294, born 
Feb. 3; a. Xetherexe Good Sort 13693, d, Lambrenny Favourite 38433 by 'Whitcleigh 
Captain 11293. 

688 Ql (£5.)—G. 0. Alexanbee, Manor Home, 'Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury, for Stoke 
Gay Lass 2nd 41949, born Jan. 17; s. Stoke Glory 13760, d, Glamplt Gay Lass 12th 
31632 Highfield Gem 8919. „ . . « 

692 B. K.—WrctLiAM A. King, Sandhill, Wlthycombe, Taunton, for Sandhill Cherry 7ih. 

Sussex. 

Class 106.— Sussex Bulls, born in or before 1928. 

695 L (£15, B. B. for Champion,^ & B. K. for Champion.*)— Lt.-Col. G. H. Loder, High 
Beeches, Handcross, Haywards Heath, for XKSions Graceful Lad 6824, bom Sept. 28, 
1927: s. Bolehroke Lad 20th 6423, d. Billions Lovely 6th 20841 by Brownings Ki^ 6th 
4914. 

604 XL (£10.)— Liebig’s Extraci of Meat Co., Lib., Crithall Farm, Benenden, Kent, for 
l^tworih Toreador sswfi 7024, born Feb. 23,1928, bred by Lord Leconfleld, Petworth; 
s. Lock Toreador 2nd 5924, d. Lock Hillmaid 6th 18390 by Birling Geotfrey 2nd 4252. 

(>97 IlL (£5 .)—Alfreb Pabiceb, West Park, Lingfleld, Surrey, for JMHions Harbinger 7047. 
bom Feb. 22,1928, bred by Lt.-Col. G. H. Loder, Higth Beeches, Handcross, Haywards 
Heath; a. Bolehroke Lad 20th 6423, d. Billions Barkey Ist 19500 by Launcelot 4802, 

Glass 107.— Sussex Bulls, born in 1929. 

701 L (£15, Champion,* Ghanq^on,* & Champion.*)— ^Ebwarb Hurilst, Crowborougli 
Warren, Sussex, for Crowborongh Wazxen Marksman ath, bom March 14; a. Bolehroke 
Marksman 14th 6827, d. Oakover Baisy 25th 22272 by Oakover Chevalier 6th 5610. 

704 XL (£10.)—LT.-COL. J. B. WARREN, 03.E., M.O., The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards 
Heath, for HandorosB TTariom nn, born Feb. 4; a. Ticehurst King Twin 2nd 6751, d. Lock 
Xilnelie 2nd 23244 by Bolehroke Harlequin 3rd 6247. 

698 XXLJ^.)—Col. Sir G. L. Courthopb, Bari., M.C., M.P., Wbiligdi* Wadhurst, Sussex, 
for WhiUfih Wing George, bom Feb. 20; a. Ticehurst King Twin 6557, d. Whiligh Adelaide 
10th 21843 by l^ormachnrst Albert 4864. 

Class 108, —Sussex Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom m or before 1927. 

708 L (£15, & B. N. for Chamj^n.*)— Li.>Ool. J. B. Warren, O.B.E., M.C., 

The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards Heath, for Ziodc Knelle 2nd 23244, born March 16, 
1026, calved Match 2, 1930, bred by E. Ezra, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex; s. Bole- 
broke Harl^nin 3rd 6247, d. Marlands lAdy KneUe 20118 by Jacobite 5116. 

705 XL (£L0.)—Ebwarb Hartley, GrowborougdL Warren, Sussex, for Oakover Daisy 25fh 
22272, bom Jan. 21,1924, calved Feb. 11, 1980, bred by the late Campbell Newington, 
Oakover, Ticehurst; «. Oaixiver Chevalier 6th 5610, d. Oakover Baisy 12th 18910 by 
Mabledon Lad 4826. 

Class 109, —Sussex Heifers, born in 1928. 

710 L (£15.)—BR 1 G.-GEN. G. HOLBSWORIE, O.B., C.M.G., Glynde Place, Glynde, Sussex, 
for Gabum Ctentle Std 24672, bom Feb. 27; a. Cabum Biploma 6370, d, Brooker Gentle 
20308 by Bolehroke Peaceful Mariner 5039. 

711 XL (£10.)— ^Ebwarb Hbbiusy, Growboroi^ Warren, Sussex, for Crowboiough Warren 
Dai^ In 24681, bom Jan. 21; a. Bipton Bover 5th 6302, d. Oakover Baisy 15th 10561 
by Mabledon Lad 4326. 

712 B. B.— Lorb Leconiielb, Petworth House, Sussex, for Peiworfh Comely. 

Class 110. —Sussex Heifers, born in 1929. 

716 L (£15, & B. H. for Champion.*}— Brig.-Gen. G. Holbsworth, C.B., C.M G., Gl> ude 
Place, Glynde, Sussex, for Gabum Beauty 9th. bom Jan. 11; a. Caburn Diploma 
6370, d. Cabum Gladeye 20747 by Wadden Luck 4891. 

720 XL (£10.)—^Lt.-Col. j, B. Wabren, O.B.E, M.C., The Hyde, HandcrubS, Haj wards 
Heath, for Wickham Court Beauty llStb, bom Jan. 17, bred by E. A B. Kelsey, Wick¬ 
ham Court, Canterbury; a. Blpton Bover 4554, d. Widdiam Court Beauty 70tih 21432 
by Ripton Major 3rd 4278. 

714 HX. (£5.)— Col. Sir G, L. Courthopb, Bart , M.C., M.P., Whiligh, Wadhurst, Sussex, 
for Whiligh Curly 82nd, bom April 3; a. Ticehurst King Twin 6557, d. 'VHiUigh Curly 
15th 21844 by Normanhurst Albert 4864. 

718 XL H.— Lorb Leconedslb, Petworth House, Sussex, for Petworth Daisy 3rd. 

H. C.—717. 

* Champion Silser Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for tlie best Bull. 

* Perpetual Silver Cliallenge Troimy given through the Sussex Herd Book Society for 

the best Bull. 

‘Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Sussex Cattle Breeder^’ society of South 

Africa for the best Sussex. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Cow or 

Heifer. 
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Welsh. 

Class 111. —^ychh Bulls, born on or before Xovember 30, 1028. 

722 I. (£15, & Champion.^)— Crosland Oraea^, C'lwyd Hall, Buthin, for Pilsdon Baldwin 
2921, born Anij. 10,192-1:, bred by S. H. Jenks, Pilsdon Manor, Bridport; 9 . Ty fYoes 
Llewellyn 2376, d. Penrhos Branwen 4640 by Nipper of Penrhyn 1101 

721 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.0“-MAJoR J. 0. Wynne Pinch, Voelas, Bettws-y-Cocd, 
tor Xnysfechan Daxlde 3272, bom May 2,1925, bred by Edward ToUiuson, Ynysfechan, 
Arthog, Merioneth ; s Hwfa Jonah 1993, d. Ynysfechan Hazel 3930 hy Admiral 1144 

724 in. (£6.)— Mrs. Wiliums-Owen, Trevelljrr, Bodorgan S.O., Anglesey, for Xreveilyr 
Coron 3237, bom Dec IS, 1924; s. Fenmynydd lolo 2324, d. Corwen Ma^e 4356 bu 
Bodrida Lion 1209. 

Class 112.— Welsh Bulls, born m or between December 1, 1928, and November 30, 

1929. 

720 L (£15.)— -Brogyntyn Estate Company, Glyn Home Farm, Talsamau, Merioneth, for 
Egtyn Cyndeym, born Jan. 24, 1929, bred by Moses Griffiths, Egryn. Dyftryn, Nortli 
Wales; s. Towyn Arwr 3236, d. Escuan Cadi 4914 by Escnan Nero 337. 

729 n. (£10.>— MRS. WiLiUMS-OwEN, Treveilyr, Bodorgan S.O., Angletiey, for TrsYeilyz 
Hector, born Jan. 25, 1929 ; s. Treveilyr Falcon 3656, d. Brynhyfryd Mwynig 7091 by 
Merion Mon 1411. 

728 in. (£5.)— ^Lord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Penrhyn Bank, born Jan. 17, 
1929 ; 8. Escnan Cawr 1640, d, Banksia 6th of Penrhsm 9269 by Helium of Penrhyn 
2518. 

726, 731, 744 Special £L5.^Brogyntyn Estate Co., for Egryn Cyndeyxn, Glyn Bedahank 
and Glyn ^ra. 

722,782,738 Special £I0.^SiR Crosland Grabam, for Pilsdon Baldwin, Cim Doli and Graemes 
Annie. 

721, 736, 737 B. K. for Specia]8.^MAJOR J. C. Wynne Finch, for Ynysfechan Darlde^ Voelas 
Dai^e and Voelas Dusky. 

Class 118,— Welsh Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born on or before November 30,1927. 

731 I. (£15, St Champion.*)— ^Brogyntyn Estate Company, Glyn Home Farm, Talsaxnau, 
Merioneth, for COyn BedShank 9660, bom Dec. 9, 1926, calved Jan. 12, 1930 ; «. Plas 
Samson 2925, d. Glyn Xittywake 4116 by Madryn Jonre 1147. 

732 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)— SIR Crosland Graham, CRwyd Hall, Buthin, for 
Oim Ddli 5823, horn Feb. 33. 1922, calved June 8, 1930, bred ^ J. W. Holland, (Sm, 
Abersoch; s. Cim Chamberlain 1908, d, Oim Mary 4999 by Lord Boberts 921. 

734 m. (£5.)— Lord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Gwen 19ih of Penrhyn 8585, 
bom Jan. 4, 1925, calved Jan. 30, 1930; a. Harold of Penrhyn 1984, £. Gwen 6th of 
Penrhyn 4463 hy Ensign of Penrhyn 849. 

735 B. N.— Mrs. WiRLiAHS-OWEN, Treveilyr, Bodorgan S.O., Anc^esey, for Trevtilyr Diamond. 

Class 114.— Welsh Cows or Heifers, inrmilh, any age, whose milk yield Itas 

been officially recorded and checked.*- 

[No Entry.] 

Class 116.— Welsh Heifers, bom on or between December \, 1927, and November 30, 

1928. 

736 I. (£15.)— Major J. C. Wynne Finch, Voelas, Bettws-y-Coed, for Voelas Daphne 10490, 
bom Aug. 26,1928 ; a. Ynysfechan Dorkie 3272, d. Voelas Xantbe 8106 by Plsks y bryu 
Ghan^ion 1744. 

740 JL (£10.)— 0. H. Li.oyd<Bdward8, Nanhoron, PwQheli, for Nanhoron Poppy 2nd 10298, 
bom Deo. 3, 1927; a, Madryn Premier 2555, d. Nanhoron Poppy 6073 by Tregarn Marvel 
1400. 

738 m. (£5 .)—Sir Crosland Graham, awyd Hall, Buthin, for Graemes Annie 10157, burn 
Dec. 2,1927; a. Pilsdon Baldwin 2921, d. Pansy of Nantdwyd 686.5 Bodt^lwa Botlm 
1267. 

737 B. N.— Major J. c. Wynne Finch, for Voelas Dusky- 
H. 0.—743, 

Class 116.— Welsh Heifers, born on or between December 1,1928, and November 30, 

1929. 

744 L (£15.)— Brogyntyn Estate Company, Glyn Homo Farm, Talsamau, North Wales, 
for Gl^ Tem, ^m April 18,1929; a. Garadoc Srd of Plyziliinon ^98, d. Glyn Eittewake 
4116 hy Madryn Jolfie 1147. 


^ Champion Silver Medal given by the Welsh Black Oatfde Society for the best BnU. 

* Specif Prizes of £15 (FM IPrize) and £10 (Second Prize) by the Weldti Blsdk 
Cattle Society for the best groups of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers. 

* Ohampion Silver MedaTtiven by the Welsh Black Cattle Soe^ for the best Oow or 
Heifer. 

« Prises given through the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 
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745 n. (£10.)—C. H. Lxotd Edwarps, Xanhoron. Pwllheli, for Nanhoion Jessie 2nd, horn 
Dec. 10, 192S; a. EgrjTi Cardi 3357, d. Je^ie of Xantclwyd 6862 hy Bodelwa Bolha 
1267. 

747 m. (£5.)— Mrs WniTiMS-OwEN, Treveflyr, Bodorpfan S O, Anglesey, for Treveilyr 

Owyne^ born Dec, 23, 1028; s. Penrhos Cadwalade 3203, d. Treveiljr Esjllt 9475 hy 
Penmynydd lolo 2324. , . , 

748 B. N.—Mrs. Willums-Owrst, for Tcevedyr Hyacinth. 

H, C.~746. 


Longhorns. 

Glass 117.— Limghyrn BuUa, horn in or before 1929. 

732 1. (£15.)—K S. Walters, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton <3oldfleld, Warwickshire, for Arden 
Sinai 891, red, brindle and white, bom April 15,1935, bred by W. H. Sale, Arden Hill, 
Atherstone; «. Arden Warrior 806, d. Arden Fashion by Arden Dictator 762. 

750 n. (£10.)—W. E. STn^oniRToy, Crioldey Barrow House, Northleach, Cheltenliain, for 
Waddon Duke 950, red, brindle and white, bom June 5,1927, bred by F. J. Mayo, Frur 
Waddon, Weymouth; s. Csrnley Omega 895, d. Dewberry by Lord Victor of Kent 680. 

733 m. (£5.)—B. S. Walters, for Sniion Victor 948, red, brindle and white, bom Maieh 
27,1929; a. Arden Final 891, d. Lady Violet of Kent by Admiral 632. 

749 B. N.--'Fred Billing, Whoberley Hall, Coventry, for Sntton Bufos. 


Class 118 .—Longhorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in or before 1927. 

756 L (£15.)-^. W. Swiknerton-Weston, Over Wbitacre, Birmingham, for Whitacre 
Beaniy Std (vol. 14, p. 16), red, brindle and white, bom April 24,1925, calved June 14, 
1930; t, Ghippioghurst Greatheart 812, d. Narleys Winsome Beauty by Narleys Con¬ 
queror 466. 

754 (£10.)—W. E. Swinnerton, Crlcddey Barrow House, Northleach, Cheltenham, for 
Ghamnt of Cbfppitt^nrst (vol. 13, p. 24), red and white, bom Aug. 17, 1922, calved 
April 1, 1930, bred by Alfred Wheeler, Chippinghurst Manor, Cuddesdon, Oxford, a. 
Park Boyal 777, d. Lady Eve of Kent by Eastwell Eveno 664. 

755 UL (£5,)^W. E. Swihrertok, for Stivichall Buby 2nd (vol. 14, p. 15), red, brindle and 
white, bom Jnly 5, 1924, calved Sept. 15, 1929 ; a. Savichall (mre 2nd 880, d. Putley 
Eudbeckia 2nd by Arden Dreadnought 763. 


Aherdeen-^Angos. 

Class 119.— Aberdeen-Angus BuUa, bom on or before November 30, 1927. 

758 L (£IS,B.V.fOE€3iainp«Hi.'B.N.for(niaiimioii»*&B.N.SorOhainpioxi.’)—J. J. Crzdlan, 
Maisetnore Park, Gloucester, for Pzixuse Eric 5ih ot Maisemore 60185, bom Dec. 11, 
1924; a. Eric 2nd of Maiseinore 4S525, d. Pride of Maisexnore 22nd 69168 by George E. 
of BaHindaBodi 30611. 

762 JL (£10.)—CAPT. A. L. GooDSOR, KObam, Mindrom, Northmnberland, for of 

Druta 64963, bom Dec. 26, 1926, bred by W. G. MacBeth, Dunira, Perthi^e; a. 
Bemluder of BaOindalloch 57999, d. Kobe 69602 by Master Bummer 46346. 

759 in. <£5.)—Col. Eatxokd W. riennell, Wytham Abbey Estate, Oxford, for Black 
Bratus of Uantwit 68386, bom Jan. 21,1627, bred by F. H. Tumbi^ Llantwlt, Cardiff; 
a. Pranksome 53401, d. Black Bara 70063 by Evendale of Bieaton 48139. 

760 IV. (£4.)— Col. Bayhond W. stbnnell, for WIiley Prompter 60555, born Dec. SO, 
1924, bred by Sir John Bart., Witley, Surrey; a. Mulben Peerless 51074, d, Witley 
Princess Snd 63225 by Eoy^ Prince of Brncklay 36931. 

768 B. N.-^aaBLSS T. Scott, Bnckland Manor, Broadway, Worcs., for Vandyke of Buokland. 

Glass 120.— Aberdeen-Angus Bulla, bom on or between December 1, 1927, and 
November 30, 1928. 

730 L (£15» Ohanmioii,^ Sk Ghampion.’)—G. H. Eitssell, The Burn, EdzeU, Scotland, for 
Benefactor of CastlBeraig 66211, bom Dec. 9,1927. bred by Peter D. Eobertson, C 4 i<^tie- 
craig, Nigg: a. Jupiter of Castlecraig 55161, d. BafBing Maid 5th ox Castlecraig 70440 
by Proud lE^le of Aberloxir 44516. 

771 n, (£10.)—Viscount Allendale, Bywell Home Farm, Stocksfield-on-Tj-ne, for 
Mnrio of Nisbethin 67008, bom Jan. 11,1928, bred by David P. Elliot. Nisbet HOI, Duns : 
a. Prince Bailie 57842, d. Elusive of Nisbethili 69321 by Edgar ot Harviestoun 48288. 

776 UL (£5.)— F. G. McConachib, Eosebrae, Elgin, for Esanimo 67271, born Dec. 13, 1927, 
bred by Sir John B. Findlay, Bart., Aberlour; a. Boxer of Ballindalloch 47409, d. Evening 
Mist 74002 by EUmiotis of Ballindalloch 39353. 


for Challenge Trophy given through the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society 

* Silver Medal given by the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle AssocLitlon for the best 
antiTfutii bred in TS-n giftTid qx Wales. 

» Gold Medal given by the En^teh Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association for the best animal 
of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Champion Gold Medal of the Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle Society. 
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774 IV. (fi4.)-^. J. Cridian, Maisemore Pork, Gloucester, for Estevad of Maisemore 67291, 
bom Feb. 8, 1928; s. Evader of Harviestoun 52C26, d. Estolla 7th of Maisemore 73701 
hj/ Eric 2nd of Maisemore 43525. 

775 V. (S3.)—D.mb P. Elliot, Kisbet Hill, Buns, Ber^^icksliire, for Hillmftn of Kisbethill 
67714, bom March 24, 192S; s. Prince Bailie 57842, d, Hilda of Nisbethill 7S4>i) hy 
Etonian of Bleaton 43790. 

7b 3 E. N.—^Bobert W. WiLKFR, Portlethen, by Al>erdren, for Gaffer Dimstan. 

C.—777. 

Class 121.— Aberdeen-Angus Bulls born o» or brircem December 1, 1928, and 
November 30, 1929. 

709 I. (£15.) —J. P. Boss-Taylor, Mungosvralls, Buns, Berwickshire, for Mungos Gr^alaeh 
71490, bom Bee. 8,1928 ,* a. Patron of Bywell 55449, d. Graceful 6th of Grai^ead 73035 
hy Eclipse of Ballindalloch 43266. 

796 H. (£10.)— John McG. Petrib, Asleid, Hew Beer, Aberdeenshire, for Esmsio 70515, 
bom Max(^ 9,1929; a. Gaim of Abergeldie 64513, d, Evaphora 65554 hy Earl Taurus 
of BallindaUoch 39254. 

t^Ul HL (£5.)—Charles T. Scott, Bucklind Manor, Broadway, Worcs., for Inaldor 2nd 
71003, bom Bee. 7, 1928, bred by B. ME. Allan, BallSntomb, Grantown-on-Spey; *. 
Provost of Moyness 53591, d, Inalexa 55714 hy Hex of Aldbar 32033. 

794 IV. (£4.) — Col. Horsian ]^hnedy, B.S.O., Boonholm, A>t, for Prince Benson of Doon- 
holm 71867, bom Jan. 4,1929; a. Prince Benson of Bamndalloch 51308, d. Protection 
60531 by MondeUo 27193. 

787 V. (£3.)— J. J. Gridlay, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Matchbox of LocUane 71421, 
bom Jan. 18, 1929, bred by F. A. Bottenburg, Locblane, Crieff; a. Primero of Caieston 
62653, d. Matchless Beauty of Boonholm 81396 by Prince Benson of Ballindalloch 51308. 

797 B. H.—Sm PRUtCE Prince-Smith, Bart., Southburn House, Briffield, for Joker of 
Southbum. 

C.—792, 793, 802. 

Class 122.— Aberdeen-Angus Coios or Heifers, in-milk, bom on or before 
November 30, 1927. 

807 L (£15, Ghampioxw' & Champion.*)— Col. Horman Kennedy, B.S.O., Boonholm, Ayr, 
for Madeira of Boonholm 81393. bom March 1,1926, calved April 4,1980; a. Prince Benson 
of Ballindalloch 51308, d. Marsala 62717 by Planet of Buthil 85008. 

809 IL (£10.)—COL. 0. W. SoFER Whitburn, Amport St. Maiy, Andover, Hants, forldella 
of Amport 88901, bom Jan. 11, 1927, calved Jan. 8,1930; a. Eskl of Boonholm 
56860. d. Princess Ida of Amport 80106 by Earl of Surrey 43288. 

805 HL (£5.)>-'BAvn> P. Eluot, Kisbet HiU, Buns,.Berwickshire, for Heaiherbezry of JGsbet- 
hiU 83637, horn Feb. 24,1927, calved Feb. 14, 1930; a. Eros of Kmermony 59147, d. 
Bell Heather of Hisbethill 60086 by Kaiser of BallindaDoch 34736. 

804 B. H.— Ernest Bidley Bebsnham, Bladen Farms, Briantspuddle, Borchester, for 
Ermine 3rd of Bnthven. 

H. 0.--808. 0.-806. 

Class 123.— Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, bom on or betuveen December 1, 1927, and 
November 30, 1928. 

820 X. (£15.)—Bobsrt W. Walker, Portlethen, by Aberdeen, for Eafhaaasia 9th 88761. 
born Bee. 13, 1927; a. Pundit of Moyness 49137, d. Euthanasia 8th 65986 by Erris of 
Bleaton S9494. 

815 n. (£10.)—B. Wemyss Honeyhan, Bereulich, Strathtay, Perthshire, for Beryl 2nd of 
Beronlicii 87186, bom Bee. 20, 1927; a. Evolun of Ballindalloch 61721, d. 38eryl of 
Pittmedden 81354 by Eclotus of Ballindalloch 45486, 

818 m. (£5.)— ^Thokas Murray dt Sons, Laigh Grange, Maybole, Ayrshire, for Edhidna of 
Laigh Grange 87909, bom Bee. 10,1927; a. Prince Benson of Ballindalloch 51808, d. 
Ed ith of Laicdi Granee 79S5S bit Prince Eric of Granee 55615. 

811 IV. (£4.)— Viscount Allendale, Bywell Home Farm, St^^eld-on-Tyne, for Mataba 
of Bywell 85982, bom Feb. 1,1928; a. Erebus of Haiviestoim 56780, d. Matuta of Bywell 
75663 by Electricity of Bywell 52841. 

817 B. N.—CoL. HORMAN KENNEDY, B.S.O., Boohholm, Ayr, for Elinka of Boonholm. 

H. 0.—821. 

Class Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, bom on or between December 1,. 1928, and 
November 30, 1929. 

8201. (£15, Ghampion,* B.B. lor 0hampion,7dE B.H. lor Champioii.*)—O api. A. Ii.O oodsok. 
Kilham, Mindrum, Horthumberland, for Rilima ot ittihafn 90251, bom Beo. 24, 1928; 
a. Black Brutus of XJantwit 63386, d. EuEma 81st 78959 by Kodak of QaJlorvie 48575. 


* Champion Gold Medal glYen by the Aberdeen-AnmiE Cattle Sodety for the best aa^lipat 

* Silver Medal given by the Argentine Aberdeen-Angus Association lor the best meal 
bred by Exhibitor. 

* Silver Medal given by the En«^ Aberdeen-Apgus Cattle AesocUtion for tha best anfmal 
bred in England or Wales. 
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830 n. (810.)—Coi. Kobuan Xeknedt, B.S.0, Doooliolm, Ayr, for SEos^e of Doonholm 
90615, bom Jan 20,1929; a. Primero of Oareston 62653, d. ^dcira of Doonholm S139J 
bv Prince Denson of Ballmdalloch 51308. 

838 IlL (85.)—DAyin P. Elliot, Kisbct Hill, Dons, Berndchsliire, for Beiilesa of Nlsbeihin 
900U9, bom Dec 1 1928 ; Eros ot Kinermony 59147, d. Bel< na 2nd 6931J 6y E\er8nre 
41348. 

^ i > 17. —^Bobert W. WiXEER. Fortlethen, by Aberdeen, for Pride Hoza of Conll 

90736, bom lla> 4,1929, bred by Lt-Col W Lilhum, Conll, Abovne, Aberdeenshire , 
If. ETOlornm ot Itallmdallorh 52700, d* Pride Tiscal 77090 bjf Earl Esco of Ballmdallocli 
50034. 

827 V. (83.)—J. J. Cbiplav, Maisemore Park, Glonceater, for Lady Surpassing 92150, bom 
Dec. 7, 1928, bred by E. G. 'V^eler Galton, Oaverdon Leys, Warwick; s. Black Erne 
of Bleaton 56215, d Lady Surprise 61388 by Black Elm 37266. 

836 B. H.—Col. G. W. Sofsb WBitbubk, Amport St. Mary, Andover, Hants, for Blossom of 
Amport. 

C.—B31. 

Cup.*—COL. JTobwav Kevvedy, D S O. 

R. N. for Cap.*— OATT. A. L G godson. 


Belted Galloways. 

Class 126.— Belted QaHoway Bulls, born on or before JV'ouember 30, 1928. 

838 L (815, Ss Gbami^on.’)— ^Ths Marquis or Bute, X.T., Graigeach, Eirkcowan, for 
MnnhwiTw gti^se ^ Crsigoaoh 773B, born Dec. 7,1926 ; a. Mark Ewart 495B, d Hochruin 
Xan^ of Graigeach 237B by Mochrum Sir George of Graigeach. 

845 n, (aO.)—W. S Tetley, Drury Lane Farm, Bedmarley, Gloucester, for Shenley Aiisto- 
czai 797B, bom May 9,1027, bred by B,. 0. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Bidge Hill, Barnet; 
a. Hnockbrez Prince Imperial 109B (D), d Shenley Indes 845B by Moelirum Sir Bobcrt 
of Graigeach 60B. 

841 HL (88.)—Sm August Oayzee, Baet , Gortmore, Stirlmg, for Gartmore Bobin 707B, 
beam April 17, 1927; a. 2fark Hector 56B, d. Han of Auchengassel 27570 by Tramp of 
AuchenrauBsel 13488. 

839 B. DOUGLAS Brown, Ooiseyird, Kirkcndhright, for Boreland Clarion. 

Class 126.— BeUed OaUoway Bulls, born on or behoeen Decend>er 1, 1928, and 
November 30, 1929.® 

847 L (815.)— J. Douglas Brown, Corseyard, Hlrkcndbi^t, for Enockbrez Goliath 887B, 
bom April 19,1929: t. Enookbrex Dragon 601B, d, Xjaodkbiex Claire 762B by Knock- 
brex Pollux 49B. 

852 XL (810.)—Bobsrt Chrtstal Xrvino, Shenley Lodge, Bidge HOI, Barnet, Herts, for 
Sb«^ Caligula 935B, bom May 22,1929 ; «. Knockbrex Elder 691B, d. Shenley Index 
864B w Mochrum Sir Bobert of Graigeach 60B. 

850 HL (85.)—Sir w ttxtait Cross ot Scatwell. Babt» Muir of Ord. Boss-shire, for Soaiwall 
Field Ibitahal 923B, bom April 8,1929; «. Enoekbrex Beau Brummel 443B, d. Scatwell 
Blosaom by Knockbrex Pollux 49B. 

853 B. V.— Bobert Qeoitstal Irving, for Shenley Court Jester. 

Class 127. —Belted Oallouxiy Com or Heifers, in-milk, born on or before 
November 30, 1927. 

856 L (81& & B. E. for Ohampioii,*)—J. Douglas Brown, Cozseyard, Kirkcudbrl^t, lor 
Eiuekmex Bobo 1280B, bom May 17,1927, calved Jan. 30,1930; a. Knockbrex Pollux 
49B, d. Enoekbrex Lady Teasdaie 179B. 

863 XL (810.)—Bobebt Cbbystai. Ibvivg, Shenley Lodge, Bidge Hdl, Barnet, Herts, f<ir 
Enooklra Diadem 966B, bom May 3,1926, calved June 15,1930, bred by J Doughs 
Brown, Gorseyard, Kirkcudbright; s. Knockbrex Pollux 49B, d. Knockbrex Gmmniie 
34SB by Boreland Prodigal 23B. 

858 in. (85.)— ^Thb Marquis 07 Butb, K.T, Graigeach, Kirkcowan, for Mochrum Minnie 
of Gsaigeach 236B, bora Feb. 9,1921, calved March 6,19i0; a. Mochrum Boyal Bccoul 
of Graigeach 61B, d, Mochrum Gip 242B. 

857 IT. (84.)—The Marquis or Bute, Z.T., for Moobrnin Confidence of Graigeach 1420 B, 
bom Feb. 2, 1927, calved Feb. 6, 1930 ; a, Boreland Pharaoh 90B, d, Motbrum Emma 
of Graigeach 387B by Mochrmn Boyal Becord 61B. 

861 B. H.—Sm Williah Cross or Scatwell, Bart , Muir of Ord, Boss-ahiie, for Scaiwdl 
Cherry. 


^ Silver Challenge Cup ei\en through the English Aberdeen-Angua Cattle Association for 
the most points awarded in a combination of entries. 

• The Knockbrex " Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup ^en through the Dun and Beltetl 
Galloway Cattle Breeders* Assocution for ^e best animal 

• Pnres given by the Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders* Association. 
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Glass 128 .—BcUed Galhway Heifers^ born on or between December 1, 19:27, and 
November 30, 1928. 

867 L (£15 .)—Bm AUGUST C^YZER, Bart., Gaitmoie, Stibrling, for Gartmore Dndiess 7th 
1614B, horn April 24, 1928; s. Mark Hector 56B, d. Gartmore Duchess 1st 145B by 
Sjxockbrez Certainty 44B. 

871 n. (£10 .)—^Robert Ohrystax iRViKa, Shenley Lodge, Bidge HiU, Barnet, Herts, for 
Shenley Black Ivory 1688B, horn Dec. 5,1927; «. Knockbrex Prince Imperial 109B (D), 
d, Shenley Ivory 1176B. 

873 IQ. S. Tetley, Drury Lane Parm, Eedmarley, Gloucester, for Bedmazley Fine 

1404B, bom Dec. S, 1927, bred by Major Ian Bullough, Drury Lane Farm, B.edmarley; 
«. AUington Concrete 467B, d. Bedmarley Pern 740B by Eastington Dusk 97B. 

866 17. (£4.)-—J. Douglas Browk, Corseyard, Hirkcudbright, for Enockhtex Fleur de Lys 
1596B (D), bom March 5,1928 ; a. Enockbrex Dragon 601B, d. Knockbrex Pansy 183B 
(D) by Boreland Champion 21B (D). 

868 B. N.—SIR WiLLiAH CROSS or SOATWELL, Bart., Muir Of Ord, RosS'Shire, for Scatwell 
Lady Luck. 

Class 129.— Belted OaUoway Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1928, and 
November 30, 1929.^ 

874 L (£15.)~-T. DOUGLAS Brown, Corseyard, Kirkcudbright, for Knockbrex Gipsy 1828B, 
bom Jan. 20, 1929; s. Knockbrex Dragon 601B, d, Knockbrex Lady Belinda 175B by 
Knockbrex Viking SOB. 

b81 n. (£10 .)—^Robert Cbrystal Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, Herts, for 
Shenley Claret Cup 1964B, born March 31,1929; a. Knockbrex Elder 601B, d, by Knock- 
brex Pollux 49B. 

882 m. (£5 .)~Robebx Chrystal Irving, for Shenley Cloister BeR 1966B, born Mardi 7, 
1929; a. Knockbrex Elder 691B, d. Shenley Ivory 1270D by Knockbrex Prince Imperial 
109B (D). ^ j IT 

877 B. N.--SIR WiLLiAU Cross or Soatwell, Bart., Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, for Scatwdl 
Duchess. 

H. C.—679. 


Galloways. 

Class 180.— GaUoway BuUs, bom on or before November 30, 1929. 

884 I. (£15.)—Sir John W. Buobanan-Jarbinb or castle Milk, Bart., Castle Milk, 
Lockerbie, for Warfare of Waterside 15721, bom Peb. 17,1924, bred by Arthur Young, 
Garroch House, Dairy; a. Zooa of Auohengassel 15058, d. Tenderfoot of Watorsldo 
28364 by Sir Den^l of Craigneston 13831. 

885 n. (£10 .>—<}hables S. Porrbsxer, Skitby, Kirklinton, Carlisle, for Dreadnonght 5ih 
15708, bom Jan. 6,1924, bred by James Wilson & Son, Tnndergoith Mains, Lo^erbie; 
8 . Mormon's Heir 15088, d, Nancy 22nd of Tundergexth Mains 24345 by In^am 11858. 

886 HL (£5.)—Arnold Gillbtt, Crawfordton, Moniaive, Dumfries-shire, for Yardstidc of 
Anchengassd 14774, bom March 8,1921, bred by Robert Graham, Auchenmefiel, Twyn- 
holm ; 8. Tarbreoch Worthy 13426, d. Stately of Auchengassel 26335 by Black Prince 
11622. 

Class 181.— GaUoway Cows or Heifers, in-miJk, bom on or before November 30, 

1927. 

888 L (£15, & GhBmpion.')-~SiR John w. Buoscanan-Jardinb or Castle Max, Bart., 
OasSeMil^ Lockerbie, for Lady Site Oasttomilk 30821, bom July 10, 1925, calved 
May 2,1930, bred by Sir B. W. Buchanan-Jardlne of Castle liQlk, Bart.; s. Mormon of 
Dalwyne 12617, d. Elite 2nd of Castlemllk 28620 by Tarbreoch Borderer 8rd 13775. 

890 JL (£10.)—R. Jardine Paterson, Balgray, Lockerbie, for BeR Sard of Askerton 30292, 
bom Deo. 2,1924, calved Dec. 21,1929, bred by Lady Dorothy Henley, Askerton Castle, 
Biampton, Cumheiland; «. War Bond 2nd of ConfehaUs 14837, d. Bilan Yannln 2nd 
27952 by Meiry Mhik 2nd 18757. 

Glass 182.— GaUoway Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1927, 
November 30, 1928. 

894 L (£15. ft B. K. lor Ghaiii^oii.*>--ARNOLD Gzllbtt, Crawfordton^ Mbnialve, Dumfries¬ 
shire, for Daisy 2nd of Socoggiehall 82510, bom June 16,1928, bred by Bobert Shepley- 
Shepley, Troqubain, BalmaoleUan, Kirkcadbrighttbire: s. RxeeMor of Oagtiemilfc 
15884, d. Dnlcle of ScrogsidiaU £8282 by Kenneth of KlUeam 11870, 

891 n. <£l0 .>-Bir John wTRucshanan-Jardinb or Castle milx, Bart.. Castle MStk, 
Lockerbie, for Idllitb 4ih of OasOemilk 32237, bom Max<h 14,1928; s. Aviator 2nd of 
Oaetlemllte 15612, d. Limth of Oastiemilk 28609 by Comic 6th of Stepftnrd 14054. 


^ Piixes idRon by the Dun and Bdted Galloway Cattle Breedets* Association. 

* The ** Jubilee ** Perpetual Silver Challenge Oup given by the Galloway Cattle Sodety 
for the best animal. 
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b03 nt (£S.)— Cbables S. FobbesteRi Skitby, FJrkliziton, Gailisle, for Biinhilda 13th 
3:2094, bom Hiarch 11,1928, bred by George Forrester, Skitby; «. Barmark llcrlm 2ad 
13554, d, BrihhUda 10th 26418 by Pioneer 12870. 

896 B. N.—B- JiEDCTE Patersox, Ikilgray, Lockerbie, for Gratitade ol Balgray. 

Class 183 .—Gallmmy Heifers, born on or between December 1, 1928, and 
November 30, 1929.^ 

899 L (£15.)—^Abkold Gillstt, Crawfordton, Monialve, Dumfries-shire, for Empress 2nd 
of Siepfatd 32019, bora March 8, 1929, bred by David Brown, Stepford, Dumtries; «. 
Raymond of Fellhouse 16079, d. Hawthorn of Mossknowe 23819 by Master Eey of Black- 
combe 10772. 

898 n. (£10.)—-Sia JOBS’ BTrcHAsrAs-JARDisB OP Castle Milk, Babt., Castle Milk, 
Lockerbie, for Lady Fashion of Casilemilk 33005, bom Jan. 9, 1929 ; «. Warbond 
2nd of Corriehalls 14837, d Lady Fashion of CasUemilk 30924 by Aviator 2nd ot Castle- 
mUk 15612. 

900 IXL (£5.)—D. & J. Little, ‘Whitchill, Corrie, Lockerbie, for Barmark Lady Nancy 
4th 32874, born Feb. 10, 1929, bred by John Fraser, Barmark, Corsock, Dalbeattie; 
«. War Bond 3rd 16265, d. Barmark IMy Nancy 30226 ly Barlae Commodore 15140. 

901 B. N.—B. JA&niSE Patebson, Balgray, Lockerbie, for Grand Lady 3rd of Balgray. 


Park Cattle. 

Class 184 .—Park Polled or Horned Bulls, born in or before 1929. 

003 L (£15.)— The Duke or Bsdfobd, E.G., Woburn Abbey, Bletchley, for Wobnm Matthias 
7th 223, born Aug. 14,1924; s. Faygate Matthias 71, d. Woburn Doris 2nd 166 by Woburn 
Young (^hartley 35. 

905 XL (aO.)—THE DtTKE OP Bedfobd, K.G., for Wobnm Pykentegem 281, bom April 3. 
1926; «. Poynetts Bentigcrn 199, d, Woburn Buckingham 16th 708 by Wobnm Perfection 
2nd 89. 

907 m. (£5.)—BBio.-Giaf. K. BUeoaid-Setth, St. Osyth Priory, Olacton-on-Sea, for St. 
Osyth 395, bom Jnne 8,1927 ; s. St. Os^h Bex 133, d. St. Osyth Carron 1018. 

006 B. N.— Maiob Q* B. Gtjeney, Bawdeswell Hall, East Derebam, for Bdhrick Laird. 

Class 185 .—Park Polled or Horned Cows or Heifers, in-milk, horn in or before 

1927. 

912 L (£15>-'BBXtf.-GEN. £. Eikcaxd-Sioth, Bt. Osyth Priory, dacton-on-Sea, for St 
Osyth Dolly 1334, bom Feb. 5, 1925, calved April 5, 1930; s. fit Osyth Bex 133, d. 
finowberry 632 by Nortbrmpe Woodwick 65. 

OIL H. (£10.)—Majoe Q. E. Gpeitet, Bawdeswell Hall, East Derebam, for Bawdeswdl 
CmuiteBi find 934, born March 21,1924, calved Sept. 14,1929; t. Bawdeswell Leo 163, 
d, BawdesweU Countess 182. 

900 XXL (£6.)—THE DUKE OP BBEPOEi), E G., Wobum Abbey, Bletchley, for Foyneiis Juno 
688, bom Aug. 28, 1922, calved May 20,1930, bred by A. H. Cocks, Poynetts, Henley- 
on-!tbamf8; a. Faygate Brace 13, a. Poynetts Aurora 82 by Faygate Brace 13. 


Dairy Shortlioriis. 

Class 186 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, born in or before 1927. 

927 L {MLS, St Obampiom*)—C. B. Woesey, Yew Tree Form, Lapworth, Birmingliam, for 
Abbotswood BoyahsilTth 212766, roan, bom April 15,1926, bred by M. Fenwick, Abbuts- 
wood, 5tow-on-the-Wold; #. FoxhiH Boyal Pearl 180901, d. Abbotswood Janette 4th 
bv Boan Dnke 122449. 

916 XL (£10.)—Debbkhau a Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson Bates 15ih 220511, 
roan, bora May 24, 1927, bred by Bobert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford; «. Andersuii 
(.'hampion Bates 186667, d. Anderson Bed Bose Snd by Belmscott Conjuror 3rd 137200 

926 XXL (si.)—J. A. WiLLUUS, Castle Hill, Paunal Ash, Haxrc^ate, for Gxeaiiew Clarence 
find 223438, roan, bora May 5, 1927, bred by Balph Tustian, The Leys, Great Tew, 
l^xford; t. iforbrook Clarence 194218, d. 43620 Greattew Hilda by Bickerscote Ilmperuel 
158806. 

922 XV. (£4.)—A. H. 'W. (ISBOBNS A buNS, Branch Farm, Mclls, Froiue, for BxickUngton 
Wanderer 221J35, red and winte, hom hlay 14,1927 ; s. Campsfleld Squire 2nd 197042, 
d. 32592 Babraiiuiu Foxemost 4th by Lord Lee 2nd 121257. 

924 7. (£A)—A. H. Wiaois:, Bordealey Hall, Alvechurch, Birmingham, for Learn Wild 
Dnke 224428, r<»au, Ihxiu May 21, 1027, bied by H Jolinson, Learn Farmb. Leamington ; 
t. Lock Somerset Oth 191638, d. 6J46 Learn Wild Ej’cs Duchebs by Eaton Magna Cliarta 

1308U2. 90 

918 B. K,— S* B. L^Wbov, Stanley House Farm, WVetun, Prcbton, for Wesham Bniteidxop. 
H. C.—919. C.—014. 


^Prizes gi^cn by the Galloway Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 gi'vcn by the Dairy Shorthorn Absoclation for the best Bull. 
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Class 137.— Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, born in 1928. 

931 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.')— Sir Hark Court, Bart., St. Clero, Komsinp, Sovon- 
oalss, for Bonmeplace Lord Pimpemd 2nd 22S422, dark red, born Aup. 22, bred by B. 
Calvert, Bourne Place, Hildeuborougli, Tonbridge; a. EntTrtstle Lord Kirklp^inBt<)u 
207135, d. 43633 Greattew 8\vanee by Riokcrscote Pijni)ernol 1.58&06. 

l»2S n. (ao,)-—EDMrKb Askew, Isevv&liam T^ge, 'Woodplumpton, Preston, ff>T Monarch 
232102, roan, bom May 10. bred by ,T. B. Taylor & Sou, <tilts, Crosby Bavensworili; 
a. Pparl*s Idasterpicce 218077, rf. 68241 Carbine Gem by Bose’s Pride 175642. 

02d in. (£5.)— Joseph Barnes, Barngh Syke, Wigton, Cumtierland, for Harbetwain (ke 
230721, roan, born Peb. 19, bred by J. Robson, Harberwain, Sbap, Westmorland; s. 
Olive’s Gift 183620, d. 54507 Rose Lady 4th by Democrat 148385. 

933 IV. (£4.)— "B, McGregor, hlanor Farm, Liliington, Leamington Spa, for Guard’s Brigade 
230632, roan, bom Feb. 17, bred by J. Millican, Trees Farm, Newton Arlosh, Kirkbride; 
8 . Harberwain Peer 207982, d. 65110 Sylvan Duchess by Leeming Rambler 173390. 

9J0 V. (£3.)— ^Hekry Bickford, Standeford, Four Ashes, Wolverhampton, for Siandeford 
DoUar 94th 283707, roan, bom Oct. 13; «. Standeford Dollar 77th 219320, d. 58429 
Standeford Dolly lOlst by Standeford Dollar 58th 194802. 

033 B. N.—F. S. Francis, Wilkinthroop Farm, Tcmplecombe, for Seai^e. 

H. C.—938. C.—939. 

934,1005,1048 Cap.^iR WnxiAK HiCKiNO, Bart., for Brackenhursi Bed Prince, Bracken- 
hurst Jean and Debden Bose. 

Class 188.— Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between January 1 and March 31, 

1929. 

948 L (£15, & Special.*)—Sm WiLLiiH Hxcking, Bari., Brackenliurst Hall, Southwell, for 
Underley Prince George, roan, bom March 9, bred by Lord Henry G. Bentinck, Underley 
Bte.ll, Kirkby Lonsdale; «. FoRhill Royal Charles 180835, d. 58343 Underley Stella 
Lingbird 164839. 

947 n. (£10.)— Gaft, the Bt. Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P., FoxhUl Cottage FamL West 
Haddon, Rugby, for FoxhiR Lord Carl, roan, born Jan. 30; «. Aldenham Lord Hirk- 
levlngton 212843, d. 48638 FoxhlU Lady Carl by Foxhill Wild Thought 163365. 

945 in. (£5.)—D. Constantine & Son, Lid., Brei^tmet Fold Farm, Ainsworth, Bolton, 
for Seraphina Masterpiece^ roan, bom Jan. 3. bred by T. Garrick, Scales, Greystoke, 
Penrith; e. Pearl’s Matchmaker 210183, d. 00287 Serapliina Edith by Stainton Rlng- 
flsher 194296. 

954 nr. (£4 .>—The Marquess of Zetiand, G.C.S.X., G.G.I.E., Aske, Richmond, Yorks, 
for Aske Landsman 2nd, dark roan, bom Jan. 8, bred by Exhibitor; s. Sizergh Defender 
219180, d, 66024 Lammas Fairy by Clansman 162181. 

953 y. (£8.)-^W. E. SiAMBR, Pentreheylin, Dudleston Heath, Ellesmere, for Bednal Frosty, 
roan, bom Feb. 22, bred by Lt.-Col. R. Mostyn Owen, Woodhousc, Oswestry: e. Ling- 
bird 164839, d. 42180 Laurestina 177th by Sir Douglas 159436. 

951 B. K.'-J. W. Pickering, Mousley House, Hatton, Warwick, for Thtimby Victor. 

H. C.—949. C.—952. 

Class 189.— Dairy Shorthorn Bulk, horn on or between April 1 and June 30, 

1929.* 

956 L (£15.)--Lord Hbnet G. Benunck, Underley Hall, Hirkby Lonsdale, for Underley 
Lord Grey, red, bom June 27; «. Serapbina’e Warrior 145361, d. 66999 Sybil Grey 
Leeming PoUtlcian 173389. 

964 n. (£10.)—J. B. Lawson, Stanley House Farm, Weeton, Preston, for Wesham Surprise, 
white, bom April 22; s, Fylde Butterfly 2nd 171765, d. 53 Seraphina Snowdrop by 
Lord Ruby 137695. 

974 XXL (£5.)—tbs Harquess OF Zbiiand, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Aske, Richmond, Yorks, 
for Am Wateiioo Snd, red, born Juno 21; «. Sizer^ Defender 219180, d. 67901 Waterloo 
LUy Pins and Needles 174837. 

966 IV. (£4.)—E. MAOiNTOsm Boxhill Form, Dorking, for Foxbnry WBd Prince lltb, dork 
roan, bom April 21; e. Foxbury Wild Prince 198761, d. 76519 Foxbory Hlrklevmgtott 
by Cotlands Lord Fawsley 2nd 162475. 

058 V. (£8.)-~Albbrt C. Brown, The Gables, FembiU Heath, Worcester, for WOdharn 
Snowcloud, roan, born April 26, bred by H. 8. Home, East Harden, Chihhesteirt «. 
Brent Bamngton Snowstorm 206361, d. 50716 Iweme Georgiana by Helmacott Ckm- 
Joror 19tb 143185. 

973 B. xr.--OAPT. D. H. WiUE, Baxley Wood, Wrington, Somerset, for Barieywood Sceriet 
ILa5^965. 0.--961, 968, 969, 970, 971. 


* Gbampion Prize of £10 ^ven by the Dairy Sborthom Association for the best BdXL 

* The ** Grendon ** Silver Challenge Cup given through the Dairy Shorthorn Assodatloa 
for the beet grotm of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers. Two at least of the animals must 
have been bred By the ExhlMtor. 

» Special Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best Bull In CShaacs 
188 to 140. The foUowing cows in the pedigree of the Bull to be res^tetered, or pxovirion- 
ally aoeented forresisttaiion. as aualiflcdoowB in the DalTv Shorthorn A • 

(1) the sire's dam and her dam, (2) the dam and her dam, and (8) the dam of therm's 
sire. 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Dairy Shorihom Associdtioii, ’ 
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Class 140.— Dairy flhorthom BulU, bom on or between July I and December 31, 

1929. 

i)A7 L (£15, & B. K. for Special*.)—A. H. W. Osbobne & Soks, Branch Farm, Mells, Frome, 
for 'Rw>iriingtftn Wanderer Snd, dark roan, bom July 2; s, FoxhiU Wild Hope 21505't, 
d :t2592 Babraham Foremost 4tli by Lord l^ee 2nd 121257. 

088 XL (£10.)—Da. Ai.EitB]> P.iLimR, Wokefleld Park, Mortimer, for Wokefield Lancer, 
born July 3; e. Wokefield j^ojan 227454, d, 89531 Wokefield Lemon 8th by Kolmscott 
Conjuror 60th 181980. 

901 IXL (£5.)—B, SiLCOOS <k SONS, LTD., Thornton Hall Farm, Tlioruton-le-FyIde, Lancs, 
for FsMe Conni; red roan, bom Ang. 9; «. Grendon Crest 190228, d, 21610 Hillbeck 
Countess hy Vain Eosette 146078. 

984 XV. (£4.)—MISS XSOBSL HEAP, UUes, Aylesbury, for DiamoncL Carlos, red and little 
wMte, bom Aug. 24; e. Foxmll Charles Brilliant 207412, d. 21400 Cotte«»brooko Ruth 
by Combebank Foundation Stone 185842. 

998 V. (£8.)—Capt. Aenold S. Wms, Thomby Hall, Northampton, for Thomby Lord' 
Foggattiorpe 16th, dark roan, bom July 23; a. Sorbrook Foggathorpe Premier 2nd 
211562, d. 81467 Thomby Foggathorpe 25th by Thomby Eoyal Cron 185658. 

980 B. N.—Debenham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson Imperial Bates 3rd. 

H. C . 9 79- C.—076, 990 997, 999. 

900,1026*, 1056 B. H. far dap.*-^P. B. L. Satill, for Copsale Wild Eng, Copsale Maid and 
Pinkneys Tulip Sih. 

Class 141.— Dairy Shorthorn Come, bom on or before March 31, 1924. 

having yi^&i a minimum of 8,()00 lb, of milh during a lactation period of 
315 daya,^ 

1005 L (£15. & B. K. tor Champion.)*—Sm WnxuH HlOKiNa, Baei., Brackenhurst Hall, 
Southw^, for 49994 Bxaekenhuist Jean, white, bom June 21, 1923, calved May 25, 
1930; «. Boyal Bingleader 166746, d. 1030 Grendon Jeanle by Lord Nottingham 116317 
10X7 IL (£10.)—H. PERC7 Moetdceb, Hlngsley Windmill, by Warrington, for Lambzigg 
BeQa 2nd (Vol. 65, p. 1155), roan, bom Sept. 6, 1918, calved June 16, 1930, bred by 
J. Todd, The Green, Lambr^ Kendal; s. Thomship Stamp 139701, d. Lambrigg Belle 
by MsA^ess Prince 121494. 

1012 HL (£5.)—E. MoGeegoe, Manor Farm, Lillington, Leamtogton Spa, for 50946 Lady 
Jean 2ndi, roan, bom March 24,1923, calved May 27,1930, bred by J. S. and G. Johnston, 
Belmont, Carlisle; a. Goldsmith 163679, d. 4598 Jean by Waterman 146284. 

1018 XV. (£4.)—^ Edwaed Mann, Baet., Thelveton Hall, Diss, tor 46286 Grendon Wild 

Eim roan, bom Nov. 21,1923, calved MEay 27,1930, bred by H. A. Brown, Grendon, 

Atherstone; s. tod Nottingham 116317, d. 1040 Peggy Wild Byes by Yeldersley Prince 

George 12S741. 

1010 y. (£8 .)—Alsbsd LVQEiN, Orfold, Wisborou^ Green, Sussex, for 51713 Orfold Fancy 

18^ roan, bom Dec. 6, 1923, calved June 15,1930; $. Orfold Linksman 2nd 150892, 

d. 5159 Orfold Fancy 11th by Loobagh Beau 126553. 

1015 XL Nr-Sm Edwaed Mann, Baet., for OdeB Duchess. 

H. G.—1016. 

1005,1023,1048 Ciip.*--Sa WiLLXAX ExoKZNG, Baet., for Brackenhurst Jean, Mhrtiey Bar¬ 
rington and Debden Bose. 

1012, 1034, 1036 B. V. tor Cop.*—E. Ho<3be 60E, for Lady Jean Sod, Fairy WBd B^fea 2iid 
and ECodeyssekle 4ih. 

Class 142.—Dairy Shortkom Cowa, in-miJk, bom on or between Apiil 1, 1924^ 
and March 31,1925, having yielded a minimum of 8,COO U>, of milk during a 
laeiation pmod of 315 days. 

1028 L (£15.)—B. SILOOOE A Sons, Ltd., Thornton Hall Farm, Thornton-le-Fylde, 

tor 75084 Thiiniby Peggy 3rd, roan, bom March 30, 1925, calved June 15, 1930, breil 

by H. Hobne A Sons, Thrimby, Penrith; t. Gaiety Duke 171794, d. White Socks Nance 

by First tod 115403. 

1026 XL (£10.>—P. B. L. SAmL, Welford Grange, Welford, Bugby, for 67265 Copsale Maid, 
red, bom May 2, 1924, calved June 14, 1930; s. Histon Wild Prince 3rd 172490, d. 
Darlington Maid 9th by Barrmgton Chief 134987. 

1020 HL (£5.)—^W. Odetis A SON, Berwick Manor, Xtainham, Essex, for 60040 Bainhann 
Barrington, red, bom Nov. 23,1024, calved May 13,193U, bred by W. Curtis, Berwick 
Manor, Bainham; s. Longhills Price 173570, d. 16217 Christmas Barrington by Duke 
of Batchworth 3rd 148529. 


^ Special Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association tor the best Bull in Glasses 
138 to 140. The following cows in the pedigree of the Bull to be registered, or provisionallv 
accepted for registration, as qualified cows in the Dairy Shorthorn A860ciarion*s Xterister: 
(1) The sire’s dam and her dam, (2) the dam and her dam, and (3) the dam of the damh sire. 

* The **Grendon” Silver Challenge Cup given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
for the best Group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers. Two at least of the Animals must 
have been bred by the Exhibitor. 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Shorthorn Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10, given by the Shorthorn Society tor the Cow or Heifer. A 
Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Dairy Shorthorn 
Cow. 

* Silver ChAllcnge Cup given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best group 
of three Cows or Heifers. 
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lUilJ JSF. Sir WmiAM Hicmo, Bart., Brackenliiirst Hall, Southwell, for S0731 
Marfley Baxiington. roan, boru Feb. 21,1925, calved June 11,1930, bred by F. C. Testey, 
Easton Park, Wickham Market, Suffolk; a. Anderson Conjuror 9th 177752, d, 8404 
Hastoe Barrington 6th hy Loobaj^ Beau 2nd 131987. 

1022 B. N.— Edmond Hall, Torrishoune Hall, Morecambe, Lancs, for Beaumont Maty 3id. 

Class 148.— Dairy Shorthorn Gotos, in-milk, born on or between April 1, 1925, 
and March 31, 1926, having yidded a minimum of 6,500 Jb. of milk during 
a lactation period of 315 days, 

1029 L (415.)— Lord Henry C. Bbntinck, TJnderley Hall, Klrkby Lonsdalp, for 90530 
Feaxl Boseleaf, dark roan, born Feb. 4,1926, calved June 9,1930, bred by M. and M. J. 
Hobson, Harberwain, Shap; a. Harberwain Marksman 199302, d, 29488 Pearl Dairy¬ 
maid hy Democrat 148385. 

1004 n. (£10.)—E. MoGrsoor, Manor Farm, Lillington, Leamington Spa, for 80327 Fairy 
Eyes 2nd, roan, born June 7, 1925, calved June 19, 1930, bred by J. Thomlinson, 
Houghton, Carlisle; a. Trilby King 176093, d. 43314 Fairy Wild Eyes by Wild Eyes 
Signet 163071. 

1040 HL (£5.)—Mare Walker, College Farm, Hothersall, Longridge, Preston, for 80S00 
HothetsaU Rosamond, roan, bom Hov. 4, 1925, calved June 9, 1930; a. Penwortliam 
Butterfly Prince 192756, d. Rosamond by Searchli^t 159242. 

1032' tv. (£4.)— Daniel Jopson, Ormathwaite Hall, Heswick, Cumberland, for 83561 Red 
Rose Lady, red, bom March 9,1926, calved May 26,1930, bred by Matthew Carr, Bunker 
Hill, Alston; s. Olives Gift 183620, d. 17618 Rose Lady 2nd by Recorder 144767. 

1035 V. (£3.)—^E. McGregor, for 76756 Honeysuckle 4t^ red and white, bom Oct. 4,1925, 
calved June 16,1930, bred by J. H. Mandate & Sons, Blake Beck, Trontbeck, Penrith; 
8 . Stainton King Fisher 194296, d. 40589 Honeysuckle 3rd by Royal Rosette 159088. 

1030 R. N.— ^Mrs. G. Finch Dawson, Bui wain Hall, King’s Meaburn, Penrith, for Burwain 
ELowei Ptineess. 

Class 144.— Dairy ShorUkorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom on <yr after April 1, 

1926. 

1048 L (£15, & Champion.^)—Sm William Hiceinq, Bari*., Brackenhurst Hall, Southwell, 
for 90360 Debden Rose, red roan, bom June 27, 1926, calved April 12, 1930, bred bv 
Major W. P. Robertson, Deans Farm, Debden, Saffron Walden; a. RuShcourt Bandit 
2nd 202534, d. 66836 Debden Flashy Rose by Flashliodit 163292. 

1056 H. (£10.)—P. R. L. Savhl, Welford Grange, Wefford, Rugby, for 85208 Pinkneys 
Tohp 5tb, roan, born June 1,1926, calved June 25,1930, bred by F. T. Fisher, Pinkneys 
Green, Maidenhead; a. Gheckendon Bandmaster 188353, d. 27594 Colescombe Tulip 
byColescomhe Graceful Lad 154898. 

1049 IH. (£5J^KXdneb Bros., stoke Holy Cross, Horwich, for 87460 Stokdyexoss Chetry- 
bloBsom Sfh, red, bom May 2,1926, calved June 20,1930; a. Lord Leicester 20th 182715, 
d. Gilmorton Cherry 3rd by Gilmorton Lad 131183. 

1042 17. (£4.)—W. R. C. ASHBY, Fen Pond Farm, Ighthom, Kent, for 92101 Gieatiew Dating 
£n^ red and little white, bom Sept. 9,1926, calved June 80,1930, bred by Ralph Tustian, 
The Leys, Great Tew, Oxon; a. Sorbrook Clarence 194218, d. Greattew Darling by Riokers- 
cote Pimpernel 158806. 

1068 y. (£3.)— Caps. Arnold S. wills, Oilhomby Hall, Northampton, for 92912 22iomby 
Billet 12th. roan, bom Sept. 15,1926, calved June 16, 1930; a. Thornby Royal Ccan 
185653, d, 57054 Thomby Ringlet 8th by Thornby Dauntless Dairyman 152537. 

1043 R. K.—l/E.-COL. E. C. Atkins, Strotton House, Stretton BaskerviUe, Hinckley, for 
Boewiek Rosamond. 

H. 0.-1062, 1067. C.—1069. 

1065,1066,1067 Oop.*— THE Dtikb OP Westminstsr, G.C.y.O., D,S.O., for Eaton Dairymaid 
Bid, Eaton Pzineess Gilt 5th and Eaton RoMdind 4tiL 

Glass 146.— Dairy Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk to first calving, born on or afUr 

April 1. 1927.» 

1073 L (£15.)— Sir Mark Collet, Bart., St, Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, for 06859 Glorious 
Raul, roan, bom Sept. 10,1927, calved May 25,1930, bred by Freeman <Sr Carter, Dorcas 
Grange Farm, Stoke Hammond, Bucks; a. Whistlow Jove 212474, d. 4tS2&7 Whistlow 
Glorious 2nd by Lodestar 143617. 

1083 IL (£10.)— Lawrence Hignett, Hook Find Farm, Che<fl£endon, Headinffi, for 07769 
Cheekendon Lady Baningion, red and little white, bom Sept. 3, 1027, calved June 5, 
1930; a. Ashe Wild Prince 3rd 204565, d, 54267 Barrington Lucy by Cresaida’s Pride 
1626^. 


^ Champion Prize of £10, given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer. A 
Silver Medal is given by the Sbortham Society to the Breeder of thb Champion Dairy Short¬ 
horn Cow. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Dairy Shortbom Association for the 
best group of three Cows or Heifers, by the same sire. A small repUoa of the Oop win be 
given to the owner of the winnin^^fre, and £1 to the owner of ea<m animal in tim 
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1086 nL (£5.)—J. PiEitPOXT Hobgan, Vi'&U Hall, Watford, for 100019 Aldenham Duohess, 
dark roan, born Sept. 26,1927, calved June 18,1930 ; a. Aldenham Hiiklevingtoii Duke 
2nd 204357, d, 67463 Northey Duchess by Grand Duke 29th 163727. 

1080 IV. (£4.)—^. Onslow Pane, Steventon Manor, Hants, for 98696 Ithdls Bracelet 2nd, 
white, born Sept. 19, 1927, calved May 15,1930, bred by T. King, Wotton-under-Edgo, 
(ilos.; 8. Somerford Kuan Knight 211546, d. 28278 Wick Bracelet 6^/ LonghlUs Graduate 
14J629. 

1004 V. (£3.H'ErsTAC£ Abel Shuh, Longhills, Lincoln, for 102035 Longhills Belle 4t&, 
red and htUe white, bom May 16,1927, calved April 4, 1930 ; s. Sorbrook bonimeitimo 
194227, d. 55066 Longhills Belle Srd by Longhills Musician 173569. 

1103 B. H.—^The Mabquess of Zetland, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.B., Aske, Bichmond, Yorks, for 
Lacy Singlet 86ih. 

C.—1074. 


Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns. 

Class 146.— Lin(‘olmMre BhI Hhorfhorn Bulls, born in or before 1928. 

1110 L (£15, & ChampioiL^l—E. S. Tansley, Huttoft Bank, Alford, Lines, for Anwick 
EzoiManeE 23424, born March 12, 1928, bred by the late Charles Bemhridge, Walcut, 
Lines; «. Chetwode Kim 20167, d. Anwick Ko. 23 by Scampton Vici 16896. 

1106IL (^0, £b Bh N. for Champion.^)—^W. A. Buohanak, The Hollies, Watnall, Nottingham, 
for Melton Befcamier 23891, bom Dec. 29, 1927, bred by J. B. Eiggall, Melton Boss, 
Bametby; «. Andcrby Bed Pole 15112, d. Melton Bouge 11th by Langton Grange King 
16646. 

1104 HL (£5.)—^Allen & Obb, Ltd., Owicotes Farm, Heath, Chesterfield, for Cockeringion 
Hotmaoby 12th 22SB2, horn Oct. 28,1926, bred by J. W. Needham & Sons, South Cocker- 
Ington; a. Petwood Normanby 19700, d. Cockerington No. 12 by Cockerington Grain- 
thorpe 16287. 

1105 B. K.—^Majob H a. Bibkbece, M.C., Westacre High House, Castleacre, King’s Lynn, 
for Sdgned Oscar. 

H. C.—1108. 

Class 147. —Lincolnshire Med Shorthorn BuUs, born in 1929. 

1116 L (£15.)—^Btttleb Ssoxa, The Fields, CfropweU Butler, Nottingham, for Ciopw^ Ajax, 
born March 19; «. Gropwell Prince 20229, d. Harlaxton Excellence by Cockerington 
Anderto 16282. 

1112 IL (£10.)—^W. Gbant, Skinnand Manor, Kavenby, Lincoln, for Welbouni Champios 
SOiA 24939, bom March 23, bred by Bobert €!hatterton, Welboum Hall, Lincoln; «. 
Welboum Champion 24212, d. Wainfieet Bedlan by Tealby No. 329 14000. 

1113 HL (£5.)—WHiLiAK A. Habbxsqn, The Lower Lodge, Harlaxton, Grantham, for 
Hariaiton Jubilant, horn June 4; «. Algarkirk Harlaxton 22671, d. Harlaxton Etiquette 
by Cockerington Andcrby 16282. 

1114 k Bobinson, Anderby, Alford, Lines, for Tealby No. 1568. 

Class 148 .—Lincolnshire Med ShorUhorn Cows or Heifers, in-miUc, bom in or 

before 1927,* 

1122 L (£15, & B.. N. for Champion.*)—^E. S. Tanslby, Huttoft Bank; Alford, lines, for 
Beam HiU Agnes Irt (voL 32, p. 421), bom April 2, 1926, calved Jan. 13, 1980, bred 
by CoL C. de Paravicini, Birkholme Manor, Corby, linos: t. Cockerhigton Anderby 
16282, d. Beacon Hitt Lily by Croxton Buby 63rd 11482. 

1120 IL (£10.)—Butler Smits, The Fields, Gropw'ell Butler, Nottinc^m, for Cxopwell 
Violet 2nd (vol. 33, p. 408), bom Feb. 7,1927, calved Mai6h IS, 1930: s. Cropwell Prince 
20229, d. CropwcU Violet by Harlaxton Baknoer 1760S. 

1119 HL (£5.)—Col. the Bt, Hon. John Gbxtton, M.P„ Stapleford Park, Melton Mowbray, 
for Sfsplfi&sd Fink 2nd (vul. 31, p. 364), bom April 17,1924, calved Sept. 24, 1029; s> 
Wolferton Buler 17157, d. Scothem Pmk by Wullani of Hallington 10362. 

1117 R. N.—His majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Harrington Angela. 

Class 14B,—Lincolnshire Med Shorthorn Com, in-milk, born in or before 1923, 
showing the best milking properties, 

1126 L (£15, & Champion.^)-— John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Jewess 5ih 
(Vol. 30, p. 355), born Oct. 17, 1923, cahed June 2, 1930; *. Petwood Giant 17872, 
d. Burton Jewess by Prior}' Knight llb5b. 

1127 IL (£10.)-—Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Scothem 
Charm, born Aug. 14,1922, cahed June 19, lUJO, hied by B. G. Bowser, Scothem Hanoi, 
Lincoln; a. Baithby Patrol l6bU2, d. by Harpswcll Viscount 8327. 


* Champion Sliver Cup gi\en by the Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Association for the 
beat Bull. 

* Prizes given by the Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Association. 

* Champion Silver Cup given by the Lmcolnshire Bed Shorthorn Association for the 
best Female other than Didry type, 

* Champion Silver Cup given by the Lincoln^e Bed Shorthorn Association for the 
best Female of Dairy type. 
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1124 m. (£5 .)—John E^tns & Son, for Barton Fillpail 8th (Vol. 33, p. 300), Tjorn Juw IR, 
1025, calved May .10,1930; i. Burton Biligcncc 2nil 19201, d. Burton FillpaU 6lh hy 
Burton Gordon 11397. 

1125 B. N.—John Evens <& Son, for Burton Irene 2nd. 

Class 150. -'Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Coves or HeifrrSf born in or 

after 1926, showing the be^t milking properties.'^ 

1130 I. (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)—J ohn Kitsns ttr Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Barton 
Amy 14th (Vol. 34, p. 269), born June 22,1926, calved April 22,1930 ; s. Burton Diligence 
2nd 10201, d. Burton Amy 10th Bendish Burton 5th 13207. 

1131 n. (£10.)—John Evens & son, for Burton Venus 12th (Vol. 34, n. 271), bom May 27, 
1926, calved Hay 4, 1930; s. Burton Buby King 5th 20142, d. Burton Venus l&t by 
Bhode Ju^er 144894. 

1132 m. (£5 .)—Bussell Woon, Bendish House, Hitchin, Herts, for Bendish Queen 4th 
(Vol. 34, p. 394), bom March 7, 1927, calved May 17, 1930 ; s. Histon Daurynian 14th 
20409, d. Langford Queen 5th by Burton Tim 11409. 

Class 151.— Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, born in 1928. 

1141 L (£15, dt Champion.*)—B tttlee Sutee, The Eields, Cropvrell Butler, Nottingham, 
for Cropwell Violet Srd (Vol. 34, p. 367), born Eeb. 23;«. Clropuell Prince 20229, d. Ciop- 
'vrcU Violet by Harlaxton Balancer 17603. 

1136 n J(£10.)—W. Grant, Skinnand Manor, Navenby, Lines, for Beacon Hill Floweret 2nd 
(Vol. 34, p. 339), born March 1, bred by Col C. de Paravicini, Birkholme Manor. Corbj, 
Lines ; «. ThreeUngham Talisman 23321, d. Beacon Hill Kana by Cockerlngton Anderby 

1140 nL (£5.)—J. A. Marsden Popple, Daneshill, Stevenage, ior Beacon Hill Dina 2nd(Vul. 
35, p. 359), born March 0, bred by Col. G. de Paravicini, Birkholme Manor, Corby, Lines; 
«, Anwick Victor 7th 19121, d. Beacon Hill Dina by Cockerlngton Anderby 16282. 

1135 E. N.—H. Gore Browne, Broom Briggs, Woodhouse Eavob, Loughborough, for 
Broombziggs Sdina. 

H. C.—1133, 1134. 

Class 162. —Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, born in 1929, 

1143 I. (£15.)—B. 8. Tanslet, Huttoft Bank, Alford, Lines, for Foolham Qneenie^ bora 
Jan. 20, bred by J. W. Bell, Poolham, Homcastle; «. Poolham Sovereign 23120, d. 
Poolham Mignonette (Vol. 32, p. 259) bif Kirmington Euby King 55th 15585. 

1144 H. (£10.)—^William A. BUj^on, The Lower Lodge, Harlaxton, Grantham, for 
Harlaxton Julia, bom June 23; s. AJgarkirk Harlaxton 22671, d. Harlaxton Glossy by 
Harlaxton Premier 20383. 

1146 m. (£6.)—E. S. Tanslet, for Sesholm Chainw bom Mjarch 31 s. Anwick Accurate 
21848, d. Tothill Orms^ 7th (Vol. 33, p. 416) by Melton Lodestar 18727. 

1142 E. H,r--His Majesty The Einq, Sandringham, Norfolk, for WoUerton Tea Bose 10th. 


Red Polls. 

Glass 158.— Red PoU Butts, bom m or before 1927. 

1148 I. (£15, & Champion.*)—^M rs. G. N. Dyer, Hyders, Crawley, for Ashmoor Alert 13284, 
bom March 20,1923, bred by A. Carlyle Smith, Woodbridge; a. Davyson S63rd 11926, 
d. 25448 Ashmoor Vi by Emperor 10410. 

1151 H. (£10, ft B. H. jEor Champion.*)— J. N. Eendall, Brhnsfield Park, Gloucester, for 
Bzimsfl^ Barristtf 14456, bora Feb. 6, im; s. Necton Minister 13880, d. 34802 Sporle 
Kapacity by Sudbourne Sandy 12400. 

1152 ZEL (£5.)—The Earl op Stradbroks, Henham Hall, WangfOrd, Suffolk, for Henham 
Eajah 14936, bora March 21,1927; s. Hutton Assessor 13067, d. 28863 Heuhtum Sweet 
Pear by Henham Dairyman 10575. 

1149 B. N.—COL. J. E. G. Groves, Deans Green Hall, Lymm, Che^o, for Eazdwidc Alert. 
H. G.—1150, 1153. 

Class 159.— PoU Butts, bom in 1928. 

1159 1. (£15.)— Oapt. E. S. Hall, Hew Hall, Tendring, Clacton-on-Se^ for Bromlw Cham-* 
pamie 14832, bom April 14, bred by the late Percy Grossman, Great Bromley HaU^ ISsseac; 
«. Fratnlingham Oiampagne 13788, d. 30247 Necton Desdemona by Marham Axmls^ 
11410. 

1154 XL (£10.)—Lt.-Col. B. 0. Batt, O.B.E., M.V.O., Gresham Hall, NorwictiL for QtsAvox 
Magnet, bom April 5; s. Bredfleld Partus 2nd 12942, d. 34018 Gresham Mayfly ^ BasUdjcm 
Boyal 11882. 


^ Prises giVen by the Lincolnshire Bod Sharthora Sode^. 

* Ohampfon ^ver Cnp given by the Lincolnshire Bed Shorfihoin Society for the best 
Female of Dairy type. 

* Champion Silver Gup given by the Lineolnsbire Bed Shorthorn SooSety too: the best 
Female other than Dairy typsw 

* Champion Prise of £5 given by the Bed PoH Cattle Society fbr the best Bull 
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1160 HL (£5.)—COL. G. H. itriTOK, Chadlington Downs, Chipping Norton, for Garth Fabulist, 
horn April 6 ; b. Hatton Fabulist 11985, d. 30507 Sudboume Tulip by Sudboume Crimson 
11222. 

1161 IV. (£4.)—Stuabt Paul, Kirton Dodge, Ipswich, for Kirton Pirate, bom July 16, bred 
^ the late W. F. Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich; s. Bredfield Pedlar 13313, d. 25200 
l^rton Hay by Letton Bomney 10438. 

1163 V. (£3.)--^wek H. Shite, Langham, Oakham, for Banksborough Sadncee 15097, 
bom July 17; a. Banksborough Assessor 14292, d. 34970 Upton Sadie by Wykham 
Stormer 12482 

1165 B. H.—GisEALP E. F. TBsnsoE, Overbury Hall* Layham, Suffolk, for Eiiton Scot. 

Class 160.— Med Poll Bulls, bom in 1929. 

1174 L (£15.)—Sm Herbert HAhblxeo* Bart., Bookery Park, Yozford, Suffolk, for Yoafford 
Paymastb 15556 bom April 9; s. Yozford Challenger 14389, d. 31342 Knepp Passion 
5th by Bnepp Crown 11162. 

1169 IL (£10.)—P. A Batscae, Letherin^m Abbey, Woodbiidge, for Wansiead Albion 
15508, bom Jan 3; f. Wanstead Davyson 14855, d. 36756 Wanstead Lady 3rd by Easton 
Adamant 12278. 

1172 HL (£5.)^ohh George Gray, Bosehill, Coventry, for Abbeyoombe Esparto 15105, 
bom Jan. 8; ». Abbeycombe Bixa, d. 38586 Upton Susan by Ptotton Fabulist 11985. 

1175 IV. (£4.)— Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, for TIVIssett Clinker 4fh 15545, bom 
March 23, bred by Walter Scrimgeour, Wissett Hall, Haleswoith; a. Harefield Clmker 
11000, d. 33405 Wissett Daphne by Helton Honk 11739. 

1176 V. C^)—CAPT. Alak Biohardsoe, Seven Springs, Cheltenham, for Seven Springs 
Quefaeo 15473, bom Jnne 11; «. Sudboume Loyalist 11814, d. 30380 Seven Springs Quest 
by Hft.refi q i d diukcr 11000. 

1173 B. H.—Sm Herbert Hambiieg, Bart., for Toxfotd Conaueror. 

Class 161.— Bed Poll Cows, in-^milk, bom in or before 1924. 

1182 L (£15, & Champion.^)—C apt. Sm H. E. be Trapforb, Bart., H.C., Newsells Park, 
Barkway, Boyston, for 31320 S3rton Patsy, bom June 23, 1922, calved April 2, 1930, 
bred by the late W. F. Paul, Kirton, Ipswich; s. Lichfidd Victor 11406, d. 27947 Kirton 
Prize by Bed (bross 11051. 

1181 n. (£10, & B. H. Ics ChMmiimi. *)—Ia«--GOL. Sm HERRIR B. BubrjSLL, BART., C.B.E., 
Knepp Castle Estate Office, Horsham, for 30130 Knepp Prudence 4tlL bom Sept. 6,1921, 
calved Harch 31, 1930: t. Gressehball bEarqnls 11342, d. 27068 Knepp Pmdence by 
Sudboume Crown 10808. 

1190 HL (£5.>~Johe Georgs Grat, Bosehill, Coventry, for $8525 BaMIdon Bel^e^ bom 
Aug. 30, 1924, calved June 21, 1930, bred by Major J. A. Horxlson, D.S.O., Ba^don 
Park, Goztog, Beading; «. Hanningford Oondtictor 12646, d. 30416 Southdown Beltine 
toSouthdown Bedzebub 11787. 

1192 XV. (£4.)—A. Prestoe Joims, Hlekleover House Derl^, for 88976 Gaddesby Duoigr, 
bom Jan. 30,1924, calved April 4, 1930, bred by Gapt. J. 0. Sherraxd, Gaddesby Hall, 
Leks.: a. Sudboume Loyaust 11814, d. 27164 Necton DarUng by Sudboume Crocus 
10927. 


l>om Sept. 5,1924, calved April 18,1930; s. HEffsden Matchbox 12741, d. 31272 
Kentford Lucky gud ba Knenn Grenadier 12088. 

1187 B. H.—H^Tb. M. F^, Wte Hill, Berktaamsted, for Ba^on Bofwmaiy Snd. 

H. C.—1184, 1186. 0.—1193, 1195. 

Class 162. —Bed PoU Cows or Heifers, in-miVc, bom in 1925, 1926 or 1927. ^ 

1198 L (£150—iBCBS- H. 1C. FpezGbsald, Marsden Manor, (brenoester, for 37998 Maxsden 
IGmuhiS, horn Jnly 4, 1926, calved Feb. 2, 1930; a. Marsden Msxa 13501, d. 3289U 
Marsden Musk SLose w Antwick Bussett TrirHr 12208. 

1201 n. jasiO.>-M)B8. M.T GEnnnTH, little IMingbary Park, Bishop's Stortford, for 
37526 Grondisinnidi Bnhy, bom Sept. SO, 1926, calved Handi 10, 1930, bred by Lord 
Ccanworth, Grundisburgh; a. Gremam Mainstay 13030, d. 30687 Assington Diamond 
by Melton Prosper 11940. 

1204 HL (£&)— A. Prestok JOKES, Mickleover Honse, Derby, for 38574 Upton Enid, boiu 
Jan. 21,1926, calved May 25,1930, bred by W. L. Horbury, Ditchford Farm, Moretou- 
!n-Maish; a. Hatton Fabnlist 11985, d, 30251 Necton Emma by Sudboume CioDsns 
10927. 

1199 IV. (£4.)— John George Gray, Bosehill, Ckn^ntry, for 36358 Polstead Prolific; bom 
Nov. 20, 1925, calved May 14, 1980, bred 1^ M. F. Freeman-Bicbardson, Polstead, 
Colcbester; a. Feirymoor Ape 12603, d. 29177 Polstead Kate by Hun 2nd 11016. 

1200 B. N.—^Hbs. M. L. Griffteh, for Sottead^ Whisper. 

H. C.—1202, 1203. C.—1197. 

Class 168. —Bed PoU Heifers, horn in 1928. 

1213 L (£L5.)—sm HERBERT Haubzjkg, Bart , Bookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for 42589 
Toxfozd HaviSk bom June 1; a. Yoxford Challenger 14389, d. 80347 Boyal Mavis by 
Boyal Sunshine 11452. 


* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Bed Poll Cattle Sodefy for the best Cow or Heifer. 

* Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Bed Poll Cattle Society. 
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i:!10 H. (£10.)—15. W. CopiiEY, Deacons Hil}» Elstree, lur 41208 Deacons Kerrd 2nd, born 
]VIay 29; «. Longford VerYacious 13850, d. 28856 Hehningham Kerrell Xerrison 
roundation 11017. 

1217 in. (£5.)— Col. G. H. Mtttok, C3hadlington Downs, Chipping Norton, for 41375 Garth 
Sadie, bom March 14; «. Hatton £'abnlist 11985, d. 27317 Sudboume Sadie 2nd hy 
Sudbonme Credit 10796. 

1207 IV. (£4.)— His Majesty The Xing, Sandringham, Norfolk, for 42157 Koyal Lent lily, 
bom Ang. 14; e. Eoyal Hambler 14298, d. 82960 Necton Daffodil hy Mfl-rha-m Armist&ce 
11410. 

1211 V. (£8.)--Mes. M. L. Grietith, Little Halfingbnry Park, Bishop's Stortford, for 41509 
Heveningham STinbeam, bom Jan. 8, bred by Lord unntingfleld, Heveningham, Suffolk; 
«. Yoxford Proud Prince 14392, d. 31581 Plmnstead Shining Light hy Oolworth Berry 
11291. 

1209 B. N.—^Lt.-Coi. E. C. BATT, M.V.O., Gresham Hall, Norwich, for Gresham 

G^ha Gi rl- 

H. 0.—1214, 1218. C.—1208, 1212. 

Class 164.— PoU Eeifers, born in 1929. 

1242 L (£15.)—Owen H. Suira, Langhana, Oakham, for 44129 SaoheL> Ruby, born Jan. 4, 
bred by W. McA. Houatnn, Sachel Court, Alford, Billingshur&t: «. Ashmoor Alert 
13284, a. 81147 Hardwick Ruby hy Hatton Pabian 11677. 

1235 n. (£10.)— N. A. Heywood, Glevering Park, Wickham Market, Woodbridge, for 43341 
Glavering nightingale, bom Jan. 1 ; s. Haliingbury Crossbow 13767, d, 37482 Glevcaring 
Owl hy Easton P%Im Bather 12597. 

1236 HL (£5.)*—N. A. Heywoob, for 43344 Gleyeting Snipe, bom Jan. 14 ; «. Haliingbury 
Crossbow 13767, d. 28621 Combs Crocus 3rd hy Sudboume Hero 11231. 

1225 IV. (£4.)—^S. W. Copley, Deacons Hill, Elstree, for 43130 Deacons Benne, born April 
27; 8. Cotswold PlaYius 13347, d. 32379 Duckyle Beurre hy Xing Xnepp of the Meadows 
12089. 

1243 V. (£8.)—VBOOtrNT Tbedbgar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon., for 44338 Tredegar 
Guelder Bose^ bom March 26; s. Tredegar Dauphm 14344, d, 34946 Tredegar Blush 
Bose hy Feixymore Flycatcher 12604. 

1223 B. N.>~Lt.-Gol. sm Meeiuk B. Bubbell, Bart., C.B E, Xnepp Castle Estate Office, 
Horsham, for Xnepp Bisto 4th. 

H. C.—1233, 1234. C.—1237, 1289. 


Blue Alhions. 

Class 165.— Bine Albion BiiUa, bom in or before 1927. 

1246 L (£15, & Champion.^)—^T. H. Swms & SONS, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Norton- 
in-Hales, Market Dray^n, for Mount Fearless 1781, bom April 16, 1927; «. Femilee 
Fearless 303, d, Monnt PolHe 5154. 

1248 n. (£10 ,)—Banpolph Tory, Gbarisworth Manor, Blandford, for Cowleaze Champion 
1661, bom Feb. 25,1927, bred by Mrs. E. G. Tory, Charisworth, Blandford; «. Cbaris- 
worth Blue 33oy 933, d. Cliftonthorpe Lady 2nd 8524. 

1245 m. (£5.>~Hbnry Matthews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol, for BroomhiU 
Threshold 499, bom March 31, 1923, bred by Major Gerald Johnson, D.3.O., Foston, 
DerbYshire: 8. 81. a. BroomhiU Amber 1072. 

1247 B. N.—Arnold GiLLBTT,^agewood, Chorley, Lancs, for Stow Manners. 

Class 166.— Blue Albion Bulls, bom in 1928.’ 

1250 L C4L5, B. N. fox Cham^on.^)—W. B. Gloyer, The Sbmbberles, Snarestone, Buiton- 
on-!lkent, for foaxestone Jester 1799, bom May 29; «. Barton Jude 2nd 1183, d. Snarestone 

1249 XL (£10.)-^Pbroy Dobson, Manor Farm, Bidgwardine, Market Drayton, for Bidg- 
wstdine Balder 2nd 1777, bom Oct. 4; a. Bidgwardine Emperor 1559, d. Bidgwardine 
Daxnael 6872. 

1251 HL (£5.)—T. H. SwiBB SONS, The Monnt and Bellaport Farms, Norton-in-Halrs, 
Market Drayton, for Mount GoaU^ee 2nd 1733, bom June 22; a. Monnt Goalkeeper 
1049, d. Monnt Xitty 5112. 

Glass 167.— Blue AVbion Bulls, bom in 1929.’ 

1257 L (£150—T. H. SwiRB & Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Korton-in-Bales. 
Market Drayton, for Mount Laddie, bom AprU 16 ; a. Mount Goalke^r 1049, d. Mount 
Lassie 5116. 

1255 n. (£10.)—B. H. A. Holbbor, The Grange, Faznboruush, Banbury, for Famboroagh 
Utiickp bom June 1; «. Pike M^or 1329, ^ Seagry Melody 6870. 

1258 in. (£5.)— Randolph Toby, Gharlsworth Manor, Blandford, for Ohaziswflcth Bnhy 
2nd, born June 15; «. Cowleaze Gham^on 1661, d. Charisworth PoUy 8298. 

1253 B. N.—PERCY Dobson, Manor Farm, Bidgwardine, Market Drayton, for Bidgwardine 
Fatuxe Piinoe. 

^ Feipetnal Silver Challenge Cap s^ven by the Blue Albion Cattle Society for the best 
Bull. 

* Prizes given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society 
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Class 168.— Blue Albion Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in or before 1927. 
1264 L (S15, & Champion.^)— Arz^old Gillett, Eidgewood, Giorley, Lancs, for Bingwood 
Bidgewood* age and breeder unknoTm, calved Lime 12, 1930. 

1259 n. (£10.)~E. H. A. Holbech, The Grange, Famborongh, Banbury, for Seagiy Melody 
6870, age and breeder unknown, calved May 23, 1930. 

1261 T£L (65.)--T. H. SwiRB & SONS, The Mount and Bellaport Farm‘d, Korton-in-Halo«5, 
Market Drayton, for Itonk Enehimtress 10028, bom Aug. 9,1925, calved May 20,1930, 
bred by G. W, Axe, Loxley, TJttoxeter; «. Elton Champion 585. d. Bank Torfnda 1764. 

1260 B. N.— Henry ALlothews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol, for Flossie o£ Winter¬ 
bourne. 

H. C.—1263. C.—1262. 


Glass 169.— Blue Albion Heifers, born in 1928. 

1269 L (£15, & B. H. for Chamiiion.^H-T. H. SWXRE & Sons, The Mount .'ind BelLnport 
Farms, Xorton'in-Hales, Market Drayton, for Mount Paisley 2nd 12142, bom Jan. 17 ; 
t. Mount Goalkeeper 1049, d. Mount Parsley 5144. 

1267 n, (£19.)— Percy Dobson, Manor Farm, Bidgwardlne, Market Drayton, for Bidgwar- 
dine Dora 2nd 12268, bom Jan. 22; a. Bidgwaxdine Victor 1093, d. Eidguardine Dora 
6404. 

1206 HL (£5.)—John Bassett, Hill Top Farm, Ashover, Chesterfield, for Asherblue Blney 
11620. born April 1; «. Wingfield Clansman 1429, d. Asherblue Bell 1660 Bradbouiue 
Champion 27. 

1268 B. N.—W. £. Glover, The Shrubberies, Suarcstone, Burton-on-Trent, for Burton 
Doiis. 

Class 170.— Blue Albion Heifers, born in 1929.^ 

1271 L (£I5.>—E. H. A. Holbboh, The Grange, Famborongh, Banbury, for Famborongh 
Butteranp, born Oct. 6; s. Pike Major 1329, d. Snowflake of Faxnborough 375 S.E. by 
Mininglow Eeferee 657. 

1272 n. (£10.)—B. H. A. HOLBECH, for Famborongh Sunflower, born Sept. 20; s. Pike 
Major 1329, d. Pike Magpie 8830 by Bradbourne Major 141. 

1273 HL (SS.j-'T. H. Swire St Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, 27orton-in-Hales, 
Market Drayton, for Mount Ethel 2nd, bom Jan. 8; «. Mirant Goalkeeper 1040, d. Black- 
more Ethel 2154. 

1270 B. Bf.—JOHN Bassett, Hill Top Farm, Ashover, Chesterfield, for Asherblue 2nd. 


British Friesiaiis. 

The leUert F,R.S. after the wumber cf an animal indieaie that such animat is regUtered in the 
Frieteh Rundvee Siamboeh (Friesland Cattle Herd Root) Zwcaiebonie (Mlaeh and White) Section . 

The letters F.S.B,, 5.A., cfler the number qf an ammdl indicate that such animal is registered 
tn tils Fricdand Herd Rook, South jijhca. 

The letters SjLR»B, after the name of an animal indicate that such animal is registered in 
the South African Stud Rook, 

The letters P. J. the name of an animal indicate that swA animal is of pure Sported 

Friesian (SoBand) or South African blood. 

Unless otherwise stated the number refers to the RrUish Friesian Herd Rook, 

Class 171.— Friesian Bulls, bom m or b^ore 1927. 

1281 L (£15, dfe B. Bf. log Champfan.*)—A ndbew MacavUY, Lsthalmond Farm, Dunfermline, 
for Seaton Cesar 29841 PX, bom Jan. 24,1925, bred by G. A. Francis, Wcbt Keaton, 
Arbroath; s. Dnnninald Gaatsomaiischaap 6175 P.I., d. Seaton (imp. 1922) Lady Bc«itty 
68090 bv Hels Bust Beatty 260 F.H.B., S.A. 

1275 n. <£L0 .}—Altbeb J. <3BEBn, (Joldieote, Stxatford-on-Avon, for Holyport Joheesar 
Series 32935 P.L, bom Jan. 4, 1927, bred by H. 3kC. Martinean, Holyport, Maidenhead ; 
s. Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I., d, Seaton Johanna 30858 P.l. by Dunninald (imp.) 
Cesar 2nd 8813, 

1274 m. (£5.)— VisootrNT Cowdray, Ctowdray Park, Mldhurst, Sussex, for Moordale Pioneer 
31363 P.I., bom March 12, 1926, bred by the late Edward HoULo^orth, C.B.E., Moor- 
dale, Dobeross, Yorks; s, Hache Buringa 25871 P.L, d. MoordEde Maybloom 30048 
P.I. by Garton (^p.) Bravo 3895. 

1279 IV. (£4.)— Sm Jambs Hill, Bart., Hexton Manor, Hitchin, for Moordale Prince of 
Hdbmd 29378 F.I., born Oct. 26, 1925, bred bythe late Edward HoUlngworth, C.B E., 
Moordale, Dobeross, Yorks; s. Hache Cerjan Ulysses 14165 P.1,, d. Hache Teelt 39264 
PX by Tredegar (imp.) Prince of Hollana 4579. 

1282 B. H.—H. & B. PooLE, Akenham Hall, Ipswich, and Hill House, Lawford, Essex, for 
Lawfiffd Gaxtiofc. 


Cow orCliallenge Cup given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society for the best 

* Prizes given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize ot £10 s^ven by the British Frlesiaii Cattle Society for the best Bull. 
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Class 172.— BrithJb Frmian BuUs, hom on or hetwc&n January 1 and June 30, 

1928. 

1200 L (£L5.) —Haboip Tatlow, Bromc Hall, Lapwoith, Birmiaghain, for Balmachree 
Hugo 33760, bom J uxip 1, bred by B. A. MacBemian, Balmachree, Inx-ernes-s ; I^och- 
lands Eijper 29237 B.I., d. Balmaclirce Amelia o0400 hy Seaton Ba'vid 12683. 

12^ n. (£10.)—^Stiss E. Martin smith, Grange Cmirt, Portlngton, Eastrington, Ho\vden, 
Tories, for Nunmonkton Haig 34737, born .Tnne 5, bred bv Mrs. E Harbord, Kirk Beiehton 
Hall, Wethorby; s. Boimeside Beatty 283r>7, d. Hcdoii Camouflage 62432 Bunninakl 
(imp.) Cesar 2nd 381.3. 

1286 nt, (£5.)—G. H. HOLiJNQWOiiTH, Sandhole Farm, off Thornham Xen Bead, Boebdale, 
for Moordale President 34681, bora March 24, bred bytlie Exors. ot the late Edward Hol- 
ling worth, Moordale, Bobeross, Yorks; a. Hachc Buringa 25871 P.I., d. Moordale Peg¬ 
gie's Johanna 74246 by Wigginton (imp.) Johan 4637. 

1287 B, N.—PiDPBfGTON (XORTHANTS) ESTATES, Ltd., Hortou, Northampton, for Hache 
Festos. 

Class 178.— British Friesian BuUs, born on or between July 1 and December 81, 

1928. 

1207 I. (£lg, Champion,^ & Champion.*)— Trustees of Sm Aiasbair W. MaoEobert, 
Bart., Bouneside, Tarland, Aberdeenshire, for Bonneside MarceUns 34163, born Oct 2 ; 
8. Bouneside Pel Klaas 30901 P.I., d. Bouneside Maris 92536 by Bouneside Hatsumers- 
chaap 13719 P.I. 

1294 n. (£10 .)—Joseph Iliffe, Port House, Coventry Boad, Hinckley, for Progress Bing 
Baoohus 84863, born Sept. 16 ; a. Hache Bacchus 25841 P.I., d, Bi^lawton Akrin Venetia 
102128 by aockhouse King Akrin 11321 P.l. 

1293 HL (£5.)— Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacBobert, Bart., for Bouneside Hat- 
lander 34155 P.I., born Nov. 26; «. Lochlands Hollander 29285 P.I., d. Bonneidde Hat- 
snmer 4th 104000 P.I. by Hache Apollo 22925 P.I. 

1291 B. N.— ^Arthur AiiiiEN, The Manor, Chesterblade, Somerset, for Vyne Brummer Boy. 

Class 174. —British Friesian Bulls, born on or between January 1 and June 30, 

1929. ® 

1305 1. (£15.)—^Ernest B. HiXL, Hales Hall, Market Brayton, for Hales Buiika, born Jan. 
20: a. Hache Buiinga 25871 P.I., d. Gales Bika 2nd 105484 P.L by Clockhouse Bing 
Akrin 11821 P.I. 

1312 n. (£10.)—^EBRlOfroTON Boss, June., Castleheather, Inverness, for Parks Tidgo, bora 
May 21, bred B. P. Mackenzie, Parks, Inverness; a. Hales Africanus 22949 P.I., 
d. Parks Bess 97418 by Parka (imp. 1922) Miarthus 3rd 21155. 

1310 HL (i^.)—B ertram Parkinson, Oreskeld Hall, Axthington, Leeds, for Cteskeld 
Eniedte’s Beatty, bom Jan. 22: a. Korthdean Meibloem's Beatty 26679 P.T., d. Creskeld 
(i^. 1922) Enierke 60390 by Bedford Pel Enol 2nd 471 S.A.8.B. 

1303 IV. (£4.)— Lord Glentanar, Glen Tanar, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Glenianar 
Bazjouk. born March 17; a. Glentanar Barlander 32765 P.L, d. Tyneside Joukje 1111X4 
P.l. tnf Lochlands BJjpma's Hollander 20773 P.I. 

1309 T. (£3.)— John E. Mofsitt, East House, Balton, Northumberland, for CbeHaston 
Karel 2nd, bora Jan. 2, bred by P. W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Berby; a. Thurston 
Karel 3rd 32005 P.I., d. Ongar Weipkje 2nd 41114 P.I. by Wigginton Johan 7165 P.l. 

1301 B. N.—I 101 U} Gientanar, for Glei&RW Basion. 

Class 175,— British Friesian BuUs, born on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1929. 

1324 L (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)—J. B. Bfson, Bush Court, 'Wallingford, for Saracens 
duet, born July 6; a. Hache Burinze 25873 PJ.» d. Nozthdean Ceres Myrtle 2nd 55602 
by Bell Hollander 7655 P.I. 

1321 IL 6b10.)—0. 0. S0H0£BF1ELD, Willow Paim, Tadoaster, for Austin Hollander, born 
July 2 ; a. Loohlands Bljpnui*s Hollander 20773 P.X., d. Austin Gloxinia 89372 by Austin 
Vio Cesar 19211. 

1314 HL (£5.)—Lorp GLENTANAR, Glen Tanar, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Gtontanar 
Lothander. bom July 16; a. Glentanar Barlander S2765 PJ., d. Lothian Gentle 2ndl 
84588 by Xicri^ian Poeh 14785. 

1315 TV. (^)—Mbs. E. Harborp, Kirk Belghton Hall, Weitberby, tor Buxmumkton IdedI, 
bora July 10; a. Nortbdean Hollander 2nd 21079 PJ., d. Nunmonkton Baffodil 85580 
by Golf Ws Ceres 17049 P.L 

1317 V. (£8.)— Trustees of Sm Alaspazr W. MAoBobbrt, Bart., Bouiiefidd& Tarland, 
Aberdeeoshlie, for Bouneside MaroelBmi 2nd, born Nov. 12; a. Bouneside ICastecpteoe 
19835, d. Bouneside Maris 925$6 bv Boun^de Eatsomeraebaap 13719 P J, 

1320 B, H.— Be. j. Whebeow Pm, Bursoou^, Ormskirl^ for Pmold BQpoeEres. 

H. 0,—1316, 1318. 


^ Obamplon Prize of £10 given 1^ the Britlah Friesian Cattle Society for tbs best 33eIU 
*Tbe *^Wobaflton*' Silver Chaltentt Cup, given tbrongb the Brittsh Frieslam CMtfo 
Society for the best Bull, bred by E^Ulfltor. 

* Prl^ except Fourth and Ftttdl, given by the British. Friesian Cattfo Sodetyi. 
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Class 176 .—Bntish Friesian Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1924, having 
yielded a minimum of 8,000 Ih. of mills during a lactation period of 315 
days, 

1326 L (£I5.)'->AiixEUXt AzjiEE, The Manor, Ghesterblade, Sumerset, for Glen Waiwera 
82144, bom April 4, 1924, calved April 23, 1980; «. Kingswood Ynteserlea 14331, d 
Glen Werrlbee 52964 ly Dnnninald Gaatsonudrschaap 6175 P.I. 

1332 IL (aiO.y—GEOSGE Gee, Mayford House, Mayford, Woking, for Hache BeQe 823^^8, 
bom April 8,1924, calved June 24,1930, bred by Hache Herd, Mnntham Oonrt, Pindon; 
«. Hache Cerjan Ulysses 14163 PJ., <f. Hache Vespers 53102 hy aockhonse King Akrin 
11321 PX 

1331 WL (£5.)~Gapt. H. BoiraiAS, 8medley*s Hydro Go., Ltd., Matlock, for Lowhonse 
PangirT 73762, bom liiarch 9,192$, calved June 13,1930, bred by G. A, Jamieson, Axmatli- 
waite, Carlisle; s. Chaddeali^ Panboy 11267, d, Elmham Stella 38718 by Elmham Smnts 
6209. 

1330 17, (64.)—CiJPT. John Cheistib, M.C., Glyndeboume, Eingmer, Lewes, for Glynde- 
bonme Torch 5ih 82212, bom Nov. 20, 1924, calved May 15, 1930; ». Glyndeboume 
1 ^ 1 ^. 1922) Bikos 20111, d, Terling Torch 15th 86280 by Lavenham (Imp.) Gysbrecht 

1329 7. (£3.)— Capx. John Chbistie, M.C., for Glyndebonxne Bik Leiiice 82208, bom July 
27, 1924, calved June 16, 1930; a. Glyndeboume (imp. 1922) B.ikns 20111, d. Teston 
Bles Lettice 49310 by Petogards (iisral} Bles Albert 4321. 

1327 B. K,—E. G. Babion, Saundby, Betford, Notts, for Chaddesley Hedge Bose 2nd. 


Class 177. —British Friesian Cows, in-miUs, horn in 1925 or 1926, having yidded 
a minimum of 6,60Q Z6. 0 / milk during a lactation period of 315 days.^ 

1342 L (fil5t & Clham^on.*)-~GAET. John Gebistze, M.C., Glyndeboume, Bingmer, Lewes, 
for Glynteboume iOsie 93626, bom Jan. 27,1925, calved Imy 16,1930; a. Glyndeboume 
(imp. 1922) BBeus 20111, d. Moss Elsie 4th 40834 by Moss (imp) Adema 49th 4223. 

1347 XL (£10.V—Bertbax Pabhinson, Creskeld Bbdl, Arthington, Leeds, for Creskeld Honey- 
sm^ 91804, bom Sept. 16, 1925, calved June 6, 1930; a. Creskeld (imp. 1922) Chief 
19709, d. Miwleton Honeysnckle 73958 by Mapleton (imp. 1922) Hilko 20907. 

1348 HL (£5.)—Lobb BAYiEiaH, Terling Place, (^elmsford, for Terling Norah 20iih 99254, 
bom Feb. 9,1925, calved Jnne 6, ISSO; a. Terling (imp. 1022) Martbus 21688, d. Terling 
NoialL 9th 42322 by Wigghogton Johan 7165. 

1344 X7. (£4.)—Ha70b B. MTEdwabds, M;.C., Hardingham Hall, Norwich, for WaTiting TintT 
Keibnun 105638, bom Nov. 1^ 1926, calved April 26, 1930; a. Nortbdean Hollander 
4th 26675 P.I., d. Hardinghall Biamrinsohaap 8^2 by Bouneside Hollander 2nd 16645. 
P.I. 

1850 B. B. TJfson, Bush Courts Wallingford, fox Chamdon Nancy. 

H. 0.—1343, 1349. 

Class 178. —British Friesian Heifers, in-milk to first calving, born on or after 
January 1, 1927.^ 

1353 L (S15» & B. N. for 0haiii]^*)---EsHBXBEBT Fubness, Hamels Park, Bnntingfotd, 
for Blyth Bfade 113102, bom March 1,1927, calved Feb. 19,1030, bred by Lord Bamby, 
Blyth, Worksop; a. Hamels Frookfe's Boland 22985 P.I., d. Crosbie Princess 60470 
by Terling Donovan 8805. 

1364 n. (£10^-^. B. Upson, Bush Courts Wallingford, for Saxaeam Familiax 120950, bom 
May 29, 1927, calved April 25, 1930: a. N^dean Meibleom's Beatty 26679 P.I., d. 
Nortbdean Familiar 74640 by Den Hollander 7655 P.l. 

1358 nL (£5.)—CUFFOBB W. H. Gliossop, The Lund Dairies, Bramwith, Doncaster, for 
Land Bleanchty’s Maxnzet 118788, bom Jan. 26, 1927, calved Oct. 2, 1929; a. Lund 
Blanche’s Bea% 26477 P.L, d. Chaddesden Ma^ie 10th 61384 by Chaddesden Darkie’s 
9277, 

1354 17. (£4.) —Gbobgb Gee, Mayford House, Mayford, Woking, for Dutton Binotiis 115554, 
bom May 25,1927, calved AprO 20, 1930, bred by A. Norman Dugdale, Dutton Manor, 
liongridge, Preston; a. Thuxscon Binlod 27219 P.I., d. Thurston Karel Stephanotis 
2nd 66880 by Kirkhill (imp.) Karel 2nd 4051. 

1351 V. (£3.) — Gapt. John Chbistie, M.G., Glyndeboume, Bingmer, Lewes, for Glyndeboume 
Brseae 4th 116508, bom May 30, 1927, calved May 5, 1930 ; a. Hache Achilles 22919 
P.I., d. G^deboume Breese 2nd 82184 by Glyndeboume (imp. 1922) Bikus 20111. 

1362 B. H.—Majob B. M. Edwabds, M.C., Hardingham Hall, Norwich, for Hardinghall 
Dairymaid 4 Gl 

1353,1379,1380 Cnp.*-~ETHELBERT FuBNESS, for Blyth Elsies Hamels K^ 0 * Miiv and Hamels 
Keiria. 


^Priz^, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Bxithh Friesian Cattle Society. 

* Champion I*me of £10, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer. 

»Silver Challenge Cup given through the Britii^ Friesian Cattle Society for the best 
group of three Cows or Heifeis. 
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Class 179. —British Friesian Heifers, born on or between January 1 and June 39, 

1928. 

1307 I. (£15.)—^Lord Glentanar, Glen Tanar, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Glenianar 
Marionette 127232, bom April 21; s. liOchlandB BijpmaB Hollander 20773 P.I, d. Tyne¬ 
side M’rtT jm i 3rd 88262 by 'Wigginston Priesland 10829 P.I. 

1368 n. (£10 .)—^Lord GXiSNtaxar, for Glentanar Wanda 127240, bom Peb. 27; «. Com- 
mieston Betsecond Series 22371 P.I., d. Pindlay Chance 71102 by Golf (imp.) Botermijn 
3919. 

1370 HL (£5.)—John Horridoe, Plaa Llanfair, LlanfaJi P.G., Anglesey, for liianfaii? Nedtje 
3zd 129224 P.I., bom Jan. 13; s. Llanfair Paul 20755 P.I., d. Bladen (imp.) Keeltje 
3rd 16942 by Ceres 4497 P.R.S. 

1374 17. (£4.)— PiDDiN6i?oir (NORTHAtras) Estates, Ltd , Horton, Hortliampton,forPidding- 
ton i^eckles 130724, bom March 21; a. Hamels Paulus Potter 22989 P.I., <f. Hamels 
Freckles 71944 by Hamels Daphne’s Bertus 17191. 

1372 y. (£3.)—TRTrsiBBS OF SIR Alasdair W. MacJRobeet, Bart., Dounebido, Tarland, 
Aberdeenshire, for Lochlands Bijpma 4th 129258, bom Jan. 26, bred by Adam Smitli, 
Clockhouse, Woodmansteme; a. Lochlands Baakjeson 26403 P.I., d. Inuood (imp.) 
Rijpma 10th 18156 by De Verwachtiug 2nd 4429 P.R.8. 

1360 B. K.—Sm JA3IB3 HiEii, Bart., Hexton Manor, Hitctiin, for Hache Foam. 

H. 0"1371. 

1367, 1368, 1417 B. K. for Gup,^ & B. N. for Tropby.^)~'LORD Giektarar, foi Glentanar 
Marionette^ Glentanar Wanda and Glentanar Eardla. 

Class 180.— British Friesian Heifers, born on or between July 1 and Bftembcr 31, 

1928. 

1379 I. (£15.)— Ethelbsrt Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford, for Hamds Eeg o’ wiik 
127552, bom Sept. 3 ; a. Hamels Froojke’s Hicolas 28725 P.I., d. Hamels Ingot 105542 
by Hamels Dapime'b Bertns 17191. 

1178 n. (£10.)— ^Alfred J. Creed, Goldloote, Stratford-on-Avon, for Bandcount Peridot 
131066, bom Aug. 29, bred by E. Slinge^ Hazelcote, Eingscoto; a, Holyport Ulysses 
28887 P.X., d. Craigie Peridot 51680 by Duiminald Isaac 9535. 

1380 nL (£5.)-~Ethe£BERT Ftjrness, for Hamels Eeniia 127554, born Sept. 17 ; a. Hamels 
Froujke’s NieoUs 28725 P.I., (2. Hamels Iris 105552 by Hamels Daphne's Bertus 17191. 

11H2 ly, ^.)—W. H. B. Gilbert, Aston Flamvihe, Hinckley, for AstonviHe Black GHH 
2nd 123216, born July 12; a. Tarvin Janke’s Mazeppa 24357 P.X., d. Terling Black Girl 
ISth 57276 by Tarvin Zwaxte Frits 12805 P.I. 

1381 B. N.—George Gee, Mayford House, Mayford, Woking, for Herringtons Helen’s 
Intent. 

H. C.—1383, 1384. 

1379, 1380, 1392 Trophy. ^Ethblbbrt Furness, for Hamds Keg o’ kBlk, Hamels Eenia 
and Hamels Lark. 

Class 181. —British Friesian Heifers, born on or between January 1 and June 30, 

1929. * 

1387 L (£15.)-'Arthus Allen, The Manor, Chcsterblade, Somerset, for Glen Wallaby, 
bom April 21; a. Glen Akrin 31035, d. Glen Waivirera 82144 by Eingswood Ynteserics 
1453L 

1405 n. (£10.)— Bertbak Pasbxnson, Creskeld HAH, Arthington, Leeds, for Creskdd Beatty 
Hazdfoe 135598, bom Feb. 13; a. Northdesn Meibloem’s Beatty 26679 P.I., d, Crefakeld 
Hazeline 2nd 80584 by Creskeld (imp. 1922) Chief 19709. 

1403 HL (£5.)-^osbph mows. Port House, Covontoy Boad, Hinckley, for Audmore Jill 
133376, born April 4, bred by B. Smalley, Audmore House, Gnoaall; a. Westonhali 
Boland $2083, a. Audmore Gladys 100840 by Audmore Bram Boland 15885. 

1406 ly. (£4.)~*Errxngton Boss, Junr., Castle Heather, Inverness, for CasGeheather 

Bq^I^dI, bom April 12; a. Douneside Ideal 255U9, d. Castleheather Bunty 102436 by 
Itoyal 269^. 

1397 y. (£3.)—Lord Glentanar, Glen Tanar, Alwyne, Alterdeensbire, for Glentanar Bare* 
leon bom Hay 20 ; a. Glentanar Barlander 32765 P.I., d, Mosb Electresb 2nd 8518b 
by Budget Laddie 20981. 

1302 B. K.— Ethelbsrt Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford, for Hamels Lark. 

H. C.-—1389, 1395, 1899, 1401, 1404. C.—1391, 1410. 

Class 182. —British Friesian Heifers, born on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1929.» 

1415 I. (JS15.)~W. H. B. Gilbert, Aston Flamvihe, Hinckley, for Astonvihe Dairymaid 
8id, bom Oct. 18; a. Korthdean Hollander 3rd 28845 P.I., d, Sndbouxne Dairymaid 
42132 by Golf (imp.) Botermijn 3919. 


^ Silver CiuOlenge Cup given through the Bri^ Friesian Cattle Society for the beat group 
of three Cows or H^ers. 

* Perpetoal l^nze G^enge Trophy given by the Fdealand Chttte Breeders* Assocfsittoh 
of South Africa for the best nojtm of three anmoals bred by EdiiMtor. 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fmh, given by the Weslaii Cattle Society. 
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1426 n. (ao.v-ldiss B. atom Smwh, Grange C3ourt, Portington, Eastrington, Howdoii, 
YorliSi for Portington Blnelnid* l}oin Jiily 15 ; b. Korthdean (imp. 1922) Marthus Beatty 
210S1, d. Portington Ladybird 86372 by Hamels Proukje's Boland 22985. 

1417 ni. (£5.)—Lord GLEXTAXiJi, Glen Tanax, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Glentanar 
TCflrrfia, born Oct. 1 ; a. Glentanar Karelson 32771 P.I., d. Horthdean Barbara 74624 
P.I. by Xorthdean (imp. 1922) Marthus Beatty 21081. 

1422 17. (fid.)— TarsTEES ov Sm Alasdair W. MagBobert, Barx., Douneside, TarUnd, 
Aberdeensiure, for Donneside wriwfflU 136026, bom Ang. 30 ; b. Boimeside Masterpit'L( 
19S35, (f. Douneside Bertus Minna 2nd 115320 by Ha^e Apollo 22925 P.T. 

14L8 V. (£3.)— Ernest B. Hael, Hales Hall, Market Drayton, for Hales AmiaUe, born 
bept. 16; «. Hache Cerjan Ulysses 14165 P.I., d. Hache Amiable 71740 by ClocUiousc 
King Akrin 11321 P.T. 

1425 B. H.—Dr. J. WiiHEROW PXTT, Burscough, Ormskirk, for Parbold Gretcben. 

H. C.—1420, 1424. C.—1411, 1413, 1421, 1423. 


Ayrsbires. 

Class 183. —Ayrshire Bulls, horn on or before September 1, 1929. 

1 iuO L (£15, & B. B. for CShampion.^]—^A. W. Montooherie, Lessnessock, Ochiltree, Ayr¬ 
shire, for Lessnessock Sminy Hni 28457, born March 3, 1928; s. Low Balcray bunny 
Jim 26356, d. Friendlesshead Kazmie Tratelegs 2nd $1679 by Slodahill Bhonda 17852. 

1420 n. (fil0.>^ONE3 & Watson, Seckford Farm, Woodhridge, for Sockfozd Bright Star 
29747, born Sept. 29, 1928 ; b. MOlantae Follow On 27790, d. Low Balcray Lucy 7135 
by Bargenoch umpire 18492. 

1431 HL (£5.)—CIE3IENT E. TORT, Hi^er Barton House, Dorchester, for Misarden Carlos 
28390, bom Sept. 2,1927, bred by F. N. H. Wills, Misarden Park, Stroud; «. Chapmanton 
necessity 25307, d. Cargen Holm Charlotte 6th 94433 by Thornhill Mount Boyal 19147. 

Class 184a. — Ayrshire Cows, in-milk, bom on or before September 1, 1926. 

444 L (fil& Champion,^ & Champion.*)— Jones & Watson, Seckford Farm, Woodhridge, 
for Anohenbrain PBn Craig 34ui 98389, bom March 9, 1924, calved June 22, 1030, bred 
by David Wallace, Anchenbrain, Mauchline; b. South Craig Footprint 19958, d. Auchen- 
brain Miss Craig 12th 57345 Lessnessock Kerensky 16026. 

1447 IL (filO.) — ^Egbert Maceat, Brnchag, Bothesay, for BaHodmiartin Cinderdla 7th 
4345, born June 10,1925, calved July 6, 1930 ; a. Ballochmartin Pearlstone 24287, d. 
Ballochmartin CindoreQa 4ih 91510 by Hetherton McBeth 18393. 

1453 HL (£&)—CiiBiiENT B. TORT, Higher Burton House, Dorchester, for Bglinton Juno 
95488, horn Oct. 30,1923, calved April 27,1930, bred by the Bari of Bdinton and Winton, 
Homs Lodge, Tonbridge; a. B^inton Mains Snow King 19734, d. Egliaton Mains Mid> 
summer 80963 by Howie's Hot Stuff 17895. 

1434 17. (£4.)—Matthew Cqohbai^ Catlins, Lockerbie, for Morton Mains Swannie 82206, 
bom May 10,1921, calved June 9,1930, bred by David HenOiie, CastlehiU, Durisdeer; 
a. Bedhifla Pioneer 18221, d. Oastlehm BeH 33020 by Gastlehm Andrew 9482. 

1454 B. ff.— DAVID Waxlao^ AuChenbrain, MaudbZlne, Ayi^e, for Anchenbiain Big 
Bate ISih. 

Glass 184b. —Ayrshire Com, in-calf, bom on or before September I, 1926. 

1445 L (£15, St H. H. for Champion.*)— Jones & Watson, Seckford Faizn, Woodbridge, for 
Cohioag PoQy 486, bom Man2i 5,1925, bred by A. M. Owen, Culnoag, Sorbie: a. Drum- 
suie Gay Lad 18628, d. Culnoag Lady GaxUes 3rd 53753 by Bardass Fool^mt 8251. 

1433 H. (£10.>—John Cochrane, Byreholm, Thornhill, Dnnoiriesslure, for Byiefaolm Fern 
1856, bom Mardh 1,1925; a. Barr Gazrylizm 24254, d. Byrehohn Beulah 7()955 by Caim- 
mill Lord Glenslde 20970. 

1430 HL (£5.)—The National Socibtt tor Bpileptics, The Orchards, Chalfont Colony, 
Gerraxds Cross, for Brnchag Pearl llib A 8600, bom May 4, 1920, bred by Mrs. Macka}, 
Bruchag, Bothesay: a. AuChenbrain Gaptivatoi 17532, d. Bruebag Pearl B 2628 by 
Brnchag Ardyne 7453, 

1435 17. (£4.)— Bobert Dalzxel, Bue, Auldglrth, Dumfries, for Bne Black Diana 22HH, 
lK)rn Jan. 12,1924, bred by A. and B. Young, Bedhills, Forthorwald: a. Bedbills Scvindcl 
24132. d. Bedhills Diana 58192 by Bedhills Pearlstone 13803. 

1432 B. N.—H. J. Clark, Oldner House, Chipping Norton, for C^drie Canty 2nd. 

Class 185. —Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, iti-7Hilh or in-calf, born after September 1, 

1926.» 

1460 L (£15.)— ^Alexander McFarlane, Solchrie Form, Hirkcolm, Stranraer, for Maina 
of Airies Wigan 6th 17740, bom Dec. 30,1927, in call, bred by Bobert Patou, Mains of 
Airies, Stranraer; a. Luchinch Journeyman 26447, d. Mains of Airies Wigan 4th 5243 
by Donlop Hotspur 19680. 

>Thc ''Co'shUl'* Silver Challenge Gap, given through the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book 

Society for the best Ayrshire. A Prize of £5 will be given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book 

Society to the winner of the Cup each year. 

•The “ Oldner*' Silver Challengo Cup, given throng the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book 

Society, for the best Cow or Heifer. 

* Prizes given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 
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1436 n. (£10.)— '3.. J*. Clabk, Oldner House, Chipping Iforton, for Oldner Maggie 13177, 
born Nov. 29,1926, calved June *30,1930; s. Ickhaxn Mascot 24352, d. Caigton Maggie 
7th 89734 by Hobsland Lucky Star 19507. 

1458 TJL (£5,)—JONES & Watson, Seckford Farm, Woodbridge, for Enocktena Dolly 20515, 
born Oct. 20,1027, calved June 21,1930, bred by David Wardrop, Enockterra, Cumnock 
a. Lo^v Milton Donald 25442, d. Enockterra Clip 2nd 529 by Thornhill Baronet 22405. 

1459 S. N.— John McAlistee, Brancote Hall, Stafford, for Mid Ascog Gaiety Srd. 


Guernseys. 

—VnUss otheruise itaCed the mmbos refer to the English Guernsey Eerd Book. 


Class 186 .—Guermey BulUy horn in or before 1927. 

1468 I. (£1& Champion,^ &Clhampion.*)~THE Misses HABG£EAV£S,Nazeing Park, Essex, for 
Clara’s Lad of King’s Mills 6020, fawn and white, bom July 26,1924, bred by J. K. Dorey, 
King's Mills, Gatel, Guernsey; s. May Hose Lad of the Spurs 6153, d. 18995 Clara's 
Bounty of Maple Lodge by Clara's Emblem 3994 P.S. 

1467 XL (£10, B. H. for Champion,^ & B. N. for Champion.*)—Sm Erio Haubbo, E.B.E., 
Milton Abbey, Blandford, for Femhill Bose Lad 6432, fawn and white, bom June 26, 
1926, bred by W. Dunkels, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest; s. Bose Lad of Goodnestonc 
3163, d. 14281 Downe Fleur de Vimlera by Valentine's Honour of the Pass4e 3826. 

1463 in. (£6.)—W. DUNSEns, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest, for Femhill Bose Lad 3td 
6860, fawn and white, bom May 20, 1927; e. Bose lAd of Goodnestone 3163, d. 14281 
Downe Fleur of Vimiera by Valentiue's Honour of the Passde 8826 P.S. 

1469 B. H.—Mbs. J. Sxjtcueve Pyican, Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Koaebniy 
NoeL 


Class 187 .—Guernsey BulU, horn m 1928. 

1478 I. (£15.)—Lobe Behnant, Bear Place, Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks, for Dene Star 
2nd 7377, fawn and white, bom June 19; s. Dene Victor of the Issues 2nd 6198, d. 22227 
Dene Starette by Dene Treacle's Boy 4749. 

1473 XL (£10.}— ^E. B. Debenham, Bladen Farms, Biiantspnddle, Dorchester, for MBion 
Bose Lad 7330, fawn and white, bom June 12, bred by ^ Erie Hambro, e:.B.E., Milton 
Abbey, Blandford: s. Fern Hill Bose Lad 6432, d. 16764 Milton 3BU>aey 5th by Hayes 
Pride 3951* 

1474 XXL (£5.)—Esuone D. Faibweatbeb, The Manor House, Waltham St. Lawrence, 
Berks, for Lord Boberis 6ih of Busper 7249, fawn and white, horn Aiuril 4, bred by W. A. 
Argent, Busx)er, Horsham; a. Lynchmere Lord Boberts 20th 5335, d. 20547 Ladock 
Princess Elina by Sarnia’s Cadet 5220. 

1471 XV. (£4.)—W. A. Aboent, Bnsper, Horsham, for Wintemzeen’s Seguel of Busper 7143, 
fawn and white, bom Feb. 29; a. Sequel's Eismet 2nd 5998, d. 18578 Wlnte^een of 
Goodnestone 12th by Bose Lad of Goodnestone 3163. 

1472 B. IL—Mbs. Gbobob Bbeeenbel, Deene Park, Peterborough, for Itingwoiild Boberb 


Class 188 .—Guernsey SuUs, bom in 1929. 

1482 L (£15.>—W. Dunkeus, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest, for Femhill Bobeiri 5ib 7795, 
fawn and little whit& born April 28; a. Hindhead Bobert 6th 5847, d. 14281 Donne 
Flenr of Vimiera by Valentine^s Honour of the Passde 3826 P.S. 

1481 XL (£10,)—W. Dukeels, for Femhm lEtobert 4fh 7645, fawn and white, bom Feb. 8; 
a. Hindhead Bobert 6th 5847, d. 15836 Starlight Broom by Hurst Freda's Jewel 2nd 
3543. 

1490 XXL ^.)—Mbs. j. SrzoXiiErB Ptuan. Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Bocse- 
bury Lodestar 6ih 7884, fawn and little white, born June 14: a. Sequel's Lodestar 2nd 
49& d. 22153 Hindhead Tulip by Hindhead Governor 4^. 

1485 IV, (£4.)— Capt. 0. J. Kane, Kingston Bussell House, Long Bredy, Dorchester, for 
Milton Goldfinder 4(h 7838, fawn and white, bom May 27, bred by Sir Eric Hambro, 
Milton Abbey, Blandford; a. MUton Goldfinder 2nd 6780, d. 16570 Hayes Lolu 
5th by Ladobk Prince Albert 8550. 

1484 V. (£8.)—SxB EBio Haikbbo, Milton Abbey, Blandford, for FQlton Gddfindeir 

Still 7862, fown and wMte, bom June 16 ; a. Milton Goldfinder 2nd 6780, d. 16764 DHUxm 
Bosey 6th by Hayes Pdde 3951. 

1492 B. N.—MEs. D. S. L. Yebsohotle, BrookbOl, Wokingham, for Brookbai Sum’s 
Ssqnenodl 


Class 189 .—Guernsey Cows, ia^milk, born in or before 1925. 

1499 1 CFUb Ohaiimiaii,* & Champion**)—W. Deheedls, Femhill Park, Windsor Foreaib for 
18813 FeEnhfil Bose, fawn and white, bom Aug. 8,1923, calved June 1^1930; a. HuxreiU 
Desmond 4263, d. 14514 Lynchmere Bose of Bent 5th by Prince of vimiera 3577. 


* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Eng^ Qnemsw Cattle Society for the best BtikL 

* The '^Oakhill** Silver GbaUeitge Cup given by the Guernsey Cattle Socielar for 

the best BttlL 

* Chami^on Prise of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer. 

»''FenOim** SUver ChaHsnge ()up ifven by the Bsidbh Guarnmy Cattle SiKdsly to 
Cow or Heifer. 




1512 B. H.—The Hok. Kbs. Waxebs, Alley Hall, lifortMdi, for ciawflim Beddia. 

Class 191.— Quertisey Heifers^ bom in 1928. 

1514 1 0E15.)—W. DUKKELB, EeinMU Park, Windsor ForesL for 28604 P wnhffl Blei% fown 


f. Hindh^ul Bolseiti 6th 5847, d. 1^18 FemhlU Boee^ Mnirell Desmond 4268. 

1517 nL (a&) —Mbs. D. S. li. Yxssgsotzs^ Ifoooikbill, woldQgfbam, for 80176 Pride ot 
Baken* Valley, fawn and white, bom Jane 15, bred by P. Pend^Bakera' Valley. jSaxk: 
a. Bex of Bakera' Valley 4965 P.S., d. Idly of La H6che 6898 F.S. 

Class 192.— ^Menwcy Eeifers, born in 1929. 

1519 L (216.)—W. DtrarKBiB, FemhUl Park, Windsor Forest, for 80751 Femhill Primrose 
^ fown ai^ wl^, bgm Apia 21; a, Hindhead Boberts 6th 5847, d. 18812 FemhiU 
Primrose 3rd ty Bose lad oT Goodnestone 8168. -cwuum 

1523JX ^0.)—^ MKfflss KutQBXAysB, Karehm Parlt Essex, for 80910 BaBsiiu Violet 

*• ofKing’sMills6020, d. 16419Down© 

Violet a Pride Bod ^ Warbler's Dresm 8249. 

1521 XZL fiZB jplfo Hahbb^ K3.E., Milton Abbey, Blandford, for 80982 BBlioii 
Ivy 4i^ fsym ^ white, bm Jxme 4; EQlton Star 2nd 6906, d. 26685 MOton Ivy 2xid 
«y Bayes GoldOnder 5788. 

1524 S. H.—Mbs. Evslve Biob, Wtetbaxn Hall, Thetford, for SEnotead Polly. 

Jerseys. 

Jir.B.;-Jn i^Jeruy CUmra^ the number iruerted wUhin brackets after the name o/ aa animal 
tnd^ea the number of such animal in the Island Eerd Book. A number tmout braekete 
indicates that the animal is registmd in the English Jersey Eerd Book. 

Class 19S.— Jersey BullSy born in or before 1927. 

1527 1 (£16, & Chai^n.*>—H. CBOtt Pbuy, Venars, Eutdeld, Surrey, for Eentwins 
broken oolonr, bom March 28, 1927; s. Poppy's Yon*!! Do 
6200. d. Flashlight's Josy (imp.) 6354 by Flasbli^t 6041. 

1534 IL (ao.>-CoRTL4^ Tahoe, Platt HouseFarm, Wrotham HiU, Wrotham. Kent, 

colour, born Aug. 24, J926; s. Mantle's Favourite 
15063. s. Ctoddington Lady Aldan 4th by Pioneer’s Eobfe 12416. 

1628 m (£6.)—C. J. PhitJi^ , Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Cupid 18894, whole 
^low, born Mar(^ 25,1921, bred by Major the Hon. H. Pearson, Cowdray Park, Mid¬ 
hurst ; a. Pioneer’s Noble 12416, d. BoseUe by Northdifie 12728. ^ 

»Brtzes given by the EngiiSh Guernsey Cattle Society. 

or ^ ^ EngUdi Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Cow 

to ®*“®**® Cnp giTOn by file Gnensey Onttle Society 

* Obamidon Erbe ot £5 glroii by ilie UntflK h Jersey Osttle Sodetgr for fb» best BnD. 
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1532 17. (£4.)—H. Stephsn-Fox, Sharelands, Blackboys, Sussex, for Covdray FSoneer 
llih 16254, whole colour, bom April 27,1026, bred by Viscount Cowdray, Oowdray Park, 
Hidhuist; a. Ciowdray Pioneer 6tb 14578, a. Kella 2nd (imp.) ly Oxford's Pern Hope 
13378. 

1526 B. N.—SiK Hinom MaaszNTOSEr, Oonyngbam Hall, Knaiesboroui^, for North Stoke 


Beechnut. 

H. 0.-1525. 


Class 194 .—Jersey Bulls, born in 1928. 


1537 Z. (£15, & B. N. for Cham^on.^)— Mrs. J. T. Wioax, Danbury Park, Chelmsford, for 
Oamatie’s Sweep, whole colour, bom April 19, bred by A. W. Buggies Biise, Spains Hall, 
Braintree; e. Diamond's Sweep 16966,2. Caxnatie's Gift 5th (Vol. 32, p. 291} ly Minorca's 
JoUy Sultan 12076. 

1536 XL (£10.)—W. H. Presooit, Highlands, Woldingham, Surr^, for Baiiseai Gnomci 
whole colour, bom Nov. 1, bred by Cortlandt Taylor, Platt House Farm, Wrotham; 
a. Fairseat Future 15854, d. Fairseat Fairy 7819 by Mantle's Favourite 15063. 

1535 DDL (£6.)—Mbs. Evelyk, Wotton House, Dorking for Bright Eyes SweeP> whole colour, 
bom June 28, bred by A. W. Buggies Brise, Spains Hall, Braintree; «. lingen Sweep 
Time 15523, d. Bright Eyes Hessy 149 by lord Capsicum 18340. 


Glass 195 .—Jersey Bulls, bom in 1929. 

1541 L (£15, & Chanoipion.*)—M bs. Evelyx, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Sandpole. 
whole colour, horn May 24; e. Wotton Maypole 16213, d. Wotton Sand Maiden CVol. 
32, p. 484) 2^ Wotton Sandy 12814. 

1546 XL (£10.)—Mbs. HiYES SaDLEB, Boundstone FamL Fening, Sussex, for Velveteen’s 
Oxford, whole colour, bom June 8; e. Oxford 15533, a. Popprs Velveteen 8403 by Old’s 

1538^^?£^i[ IL N^for Champion.*)— 1£bs. G. J. Avsnir, EOem Mode, Totteildge, Herts, 
lor Bully’s Beau, whole colour, bom May 11; «. Dusky Beau 16185, d. Buby Golden. 
5674 6y Golden Orb 15005, ^ 

1548 XV. (£4.)— SIB Harold Maokhtiosh, Conyngbam Hall, Elnazesborough, for Emperor 
XiOoiSa whole colour, bom Feb. 11, bred by XAdy Estella Hope, Soum Park, Bodiam, 
Sussex; a. Puiple Emperor 16066, d. Jeanette 2056 by Exceleeden Peter 13656. 

1548 B. N.—COBTLAXDX Taylob, Platt House Farm, Wrotham Hill, Wrotham, Bent, for 
Fairseat Fanltleei. 

H. 0.—1539, 1544, 1545, 1547. 


Class 196 .—Jersey Com, in-milh, bom in or before 1926. 

1554 L (£15. Ohampio!!,* Sb Specia], £10.*)—A. W. Bvogles Bribe, Spains HaU, Braintree, 
Essex, for Bright Xiass 2957, broken colour, bom May 80,1923, calved May 26,1930; 
e. Oowdray Hero 13886, d. Bright Eye by Combination 2iid 1X644. 

1552 XL (£10.)—^Miss B. B. Baboooe, Shawlands, lingfield, Surrey, for Sksence Pride 1828, 
whole colour, bom Jan, 8, 1922, calved June 18, 1930, bred by F. G. le Bossl^sxioly 6t. 
Brelade, Jersey; «. Mytilda’s Beau 14895, d, OITulip Essence (24490) by Tulip Noble 
12476. 

1566 xn. (£5.)—H. Cecil Pelly, Venars, Nutfield, Surrey, for flashlight’s Joey 6854, broken 
colour, bom Feb. 24, 1925, calved May 12, 1930, bred by J. St. C. Hamon, Trinity, 
Jersey; «. Fla^lght 14998, d. Amy Jo^ (22785) P.S.C., Financial Baron 11810. 

1563 IV. (£4,)—Sir Harold Maobintosh, Conynghm Han, Enaresborough, for Golden 
Mttifl 4925, whole colour, bom A|^ 17,19^, calved April 18,1980, bred by W. P. 
Jean, S^Lawrence, Jersey; «. (skAden Mtdd's Double 18501, d. Idly light 4th (24559) 
P.S.H.C. by BOonde’s Golden Oxford 12554. 

1569 V. (£3.)—MRS. A. F. Hayes Sadler, Boundstone Farm, Ferring; SusseoE, for Lady 
Poppy 8090. whole colonr, bom March 8,1926, calved May 11,1980; e. ddfs Poppy Bpy 
15281, d. Ea^rid Lady by Jen^ Volunteer 12664. 

1556 B. H.—Mss. EvaLYE, Wotton Honse, Dorking, for Conoid Wax PlaneL 
H. C.—1551, 1668. 1571. 


Class 1V2j—J ersey Seifers, in-milk, born in 1927. 

1580 L (£15, B. H. lor Cbampiou,* ft Spe^ £5.*)—W. H. Pbesooto, Highlaads, Wold- 
Ingham, Surrey, for Highbrow of Htemands (VoL 89, p. 177), broken colour, bom March 
24, calved June 9,1930: e. Lee Petite Canons Pmdenoe Prince 15862, d. Opthms lanye! 
6868 Le Bondin (Mord Lad 14669. 

1575 XL (iBO.)—A. W. BVQ6LBS BB3SB, Spains HaU, Braintree, Essex, for Lady Swtt^ 
*Bine (Vol. 89, p. 190), whole colonr, bom MsrOh 29, oalved April 27, 1980; t. Lfngen 
Sweep Time 15^, cL Ladysmith 3rd by Bnton 9517. 


1 Champion Prize of £5 given by the Engiiah Jersey Cattle Society for the beet BnlL 
*The *'MerldAle” Perpetual Silver GhaUenge Cup given throng the EngHah Jersey 
Cattle Society for the beet yeariing Bull from reoorded dam. 

* Qbamploii Prize of £5 given by the Bnglteh Jersey Cattle Soofeity for the beat Oow at 
Heifer. 

* Special Priase of £10 (Fhat Prize) and £6 (Second Prize) given by the BnaWsh Jersey 
Cattle Society for the best Oowb or Heifers In Obsses 196 to 19^ bred by Smitcw, and 
milked out to the Judge’s sattsfhdlQn before being fudged. 
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1574 xn. <fi5.)—A. W. Ktogms Brisb, for Cowi^p Sth (Vol. S9, p. 191), whole colotur, bom 
Dec. 22, calved June 11, 1930; «. Lingen Sweep Time 15523, d. Cowslip hy Minorca's 
Jolly Snltan 1207S. 

1581 17. (£4.)—COKTLASDT TatIiOR, Platt House Farm, "Wrotbam Hill, Wrotham, Kent, 
for Fairseat Favoziia (Vol. 39, p. 211), broken colour, bom Feb. IS, calved April 29,1930; 
g. Mantle’s Favorite 15063, a. Broadlands Favorite 2nd 4477 hy Xenia’s Sultan 13798. 

1576 B. N.— MISS Drorstirlb, Korlcy Hall, Norley, Frodsbaxn, for Wotton Placid Guide 
H. C.—1573, 1577. C.—1579. 

Class 198.— Jersey Heifers, in-milh horn in 1928.^ 

1585 Z. (£15, & B. K. for Specials.*)—M bs. G J. Axtstir, Bllem Mede, Totteridge, Herts, 
for TMiftTiimj whole colour, bom May 6, calved June 12, 1930; s, Bapallo 15545, d. 
Baleigh’s Beauty 1053 by Baleigb’s Jap 2nd 13089. 

1592 XL (£10.)—H. CECiCi Pellt, vCnars. Nutfleld, Surrey, for Xmtwins Anchusa (Vol 
40, p. 166), broken colour, bom April 26, calved July 3,1930; s. Beau des Hoyers 15925, 
d. ISutennaid ^ Mosterman of Oaklands 18020. 

1589 XXL (£5.)—SIR FCarold Macrixtosh, Gonyngham Hall, Knaresborou^, for Gonpng- 
barn’s Snowdrop (Vol. 40, p. 143), whole colour, bom Feb. 1, calved April 1, 1930; 6. 
St. Louis 14778, d. Lydia by Cowdray Dairyman 13520. 

1588 XV. (£4.)— Sir Harolb Maobivtosh, for Conyngham’s Louise (Vol. 40, p. 143), whole 
colour, b^ Mky 17, calved June 17, 1930; a. St. Louis 14778, d. Philandra 2411 by 
Pilgrim 13699. 

1594 B. N«—MRS. J. T. WiOAR, Danbury Park, Chelmsford, for Lady Daphne 2nd. 

H. 0.—1587, 1593. C.—1591. 

Class 199.— Jersey Heifers, horn in 1929. 

1609 L (£15.)—G. J. PEimPS, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Dalby Ladylovet broken 
colour, bom June 3; s. Cupid 13894, d. Faerie Ladye 6336 hy Philldora’s Volunteer 
14415. . 

1606 XL (£10.>—H. S. MoxmTAcr, Groombridge Place, Kent, for Sir Lautenee’s EOa, whole 
colour, bom June 13; a. Sir Laurence 16187, d. Sir Lauiers Berthelia (Vol. 39. p. 155), 
hy Sir Laurel 15228. 

1600 XXL (£6.)—Mrs. Eyelyr, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Desert Snn, broken 
colour, bom Juiy 6: s. Henbury Sunrise 15878, d. Wotton Manna 7319 hy Wotton Airman 
2nd 14502. 

1614 IV. (£4.)—CSORTLANDT Taylor, Platt House Farm, Wrotham Hill, Wrotham, Kent, 
for Bsiisrai Peggy Snd, whole colour, bom June 2; «. Fairseat Favorite 15978, d. 
Major’s Pes£y 3644 oy Danbury M^estlc 18901. 

1601 V. (£8.)—XiABY VioLBT Hbnbbrsoy, Buscot Park, Faiingdon, for Girce^ whole colour, 
horn June 22, bred Iw Mrs. Carlton, Eastwood Park, Falfield, Glos; s. The Slasher 
14143, d. Disturb^ imarm 6240 by Von’Q Do’s Volunteer 14832. 

1595 B. V.—Miss B. B. Baboooe, Shawlaiuis, Lingfield, Surrey, for Hook Mayflower. 

H. C.—1696, 1597, 1610. C.—1599, 1652, 1607. 

Cnp/—H. CBcnL Pblly and A. W. Bugglbs Brisk, tied. 


Kerrys. 

jr.J?.—In the K&m CSoMset, the number inserted toiihin hraekeU after the name of m anffttoZ 
indseedee the number of ewA animal in the Boyal Dublin Aoeie^s Berd Booh. A. number 
mUhout hruebels indieatee that the animal ie reyietered «a the BriHeh Kerry Herd Book, 

Class 200.— Kerry BuUs, horn in or before 1928. 

1616 (£15, Se Gbami^on.*)—T he Elhhurst Farxikg & Trabihg Co., Ltb., Elmhur^it Farm, 
SnnfOld, Sussex, for Ebnhuist Haymaker 832, bom March 24, 1628; a. Bauncluonc 
Evaader 710, d. Coquet Hebe 2368 hy Coquet Emperor 396. 

1618 XL (£10.)—MRS. S. fbeblarb, HRnor House, Cheselboume, DorChester, for Valencia 
IDnsttel 667, bom Kov. 8,1924, bred by Kerry Estates, Ltd., Warren House, Stanmore, 
Middlesex; «. Valencia Perry 616, d. \nlencia Moya 3234 hy Valencia Chieftain 421. 

1619 IIL ^5.)—E. P. F. SUXTOY, Sldmouth Grange, Betiding, for lyufoid Edward 725, 
bom JNov. 26,1925, bred by the Country Breeding Estates, Ltd., Lynford, Mundtord, 
Brandon; a. Sonthwater Edward 568, d, South^iater Borhoxa 3964 oy Valencia Links- 
man 496. 

1620 B. K.—JOHzr WiLLZAK TowLER, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Carton Kero. 

Class 201.— Kerry BitUs, born in 1929. 

1621 L (£15.)—IThb Elusursx Farioyg & Tbabing Co., Ltb., Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, 
Sussex, for Ehnhuist Xhvader 833, horn June 14; a. Bauncluone Evander 710, d, Valencia 
Joan 3226 hy Czar of Carton 506. 

1 Prizes, except Fourth, given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

t Special Prizes of £10 (Fust Prize) and £5 (Second nize) given by the English Jersey 

Cattle Society for the best Cows or Heifers in Classes 196 to 19^ bred by Exhibitor, and milked 

out to the Judge’s satisfaction before bemg judged. 

• The " ConynidiaRi*’ Perpetual Silver Qi^enge Cup given throng the Eni^h Jersey 

Cattle Society for the most points awarded in a combmation of entries. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Kerry Cattle Society for the best animal. 
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1623 XL (£10.)'-Mbs. S. Pbeeland, Manor House, Cheselboume, Doichester, for Chesel- 
bonxne David 827, born Feb. 17; s. Valencia Minstrel 667, d, Gort Drops lOtb 3379 hy 
Gort Prince 2nd (718). 

1622 m. (£5 .)—The Eihhitrst Pabhihg & TuADixa Co., Ltd., for EIxulnust Idander 834, 
born June 30; a. Baonduone Evander 710, d. Buckland Peace 2nd 3346 by Valencia 
Hoyal Chief 462. 

1624 B. N.—E. P. F. SuixoK, Sidmonth Grange, Beading, for ffidmote Eisg of the Boses, 

Class 202,— Kerry Cows, in-milh, bom m or before 1926. 

1631 Z. (£L6, & B. N. for CIiampion.^)-~JOH:!7 Willuh Towxeb, badlands HaU, Farsley, 
Leeds, for Wadlasds Flash Fan 4271, bom June 2,1924, calved May 19,1930; s. Wad- 
lands Flashpoint 621, d. Wadlands Fanny 3480 by Valencia Harold 494. 

1629IL (£10.)—E. P. F. SiTTTOH, Sidmonth Grange, Beading, for Hitiiigley CameBa L 4136, 
bom Jan. 11,1924, calved Hay 20^ 1930, bred by Capt. Helson Zambia and C. W. Milne, 
West Tisted Manor, Winchester; s. Hinley Monsoon 516, d. Hattingley Eelpxnato 
2nd 3054 F.S. 

1625 m. (£5 .)—The Elmhuest Faeideg & Tbadetg Co., Ltd., Elmhurst Farm. Sllnfold, 
Sussex, for Hattincdey Hnmnlus 2nd 2689 F.3., bom in 1919, calved May 29,1930. 

1630 B. N.—John Widliah TowIiEB, for Vaddy Trent 4ih. 

Glass 203.— Kerry Heifers, in-milh, bom in 1927 or 1928. 

1635 L (£15,>—E. P. F. SxrTTOE, Sidmonth Grange, Beading, for Hattini^y Foigei-Me-Not 
4562, born June 3,1027, calved May 22, 1930, bred by Capt. Nelson Zambia & C. W. 
Milne, West Tisted Manor, Winchester; a. Hattingley Cuthbert 723, d. Hat^gley 
Calceolaria 4347 by Valencia Samson 535. 

1636 n. (£10 ,)—John Wnnmt Towler, Wadlands Hall, Faraley, Leeds, for Hattingley 
Gentian, horn Maidh 13, 1928, calved May 11, 1930, bred by Capt. Nelson Zsmbra & 
C. W. Mbie, West Tisted Manor, Winchester : t. Hattingley Cyril 765, d. Hattingley 
Dimple 4560 2^ Hattbiigley Barry 690. 

1634 HL (£5.)—The Elhevest FAHKiEa & Trading Co., Lid., Elmhurst Farm, Sllnfold, 
Sussex, for Blinhiusi Greeiiiig 4540, horn Sept. 6, 1027, calved June 26, 1930 ; a. Elm¬ 
hurst Excellency 687, d. Elmhurst Charznian 8665 by Eboohuist Ambassador 556. 

1638 B. N.—John Widliak Towieb, for Wadlands Floss 2iid. 

H, C.—1637. C.—1633. 

Class 204.— Kerry Heifers, not in-ndlk, bom on or between September 1928 emd 
December 31, 1929.* 

1645 L (£15.)—John WiLLiAU Towleb, Wadlwds Hall, Faisley, Leeds, for Wadlands 
Flaui Trent 2nd, horn June 16, 1929; a. Wadlands Flash Boy 814, d. wadlands Flash 
Trent 4824 5y Wadlands Flashpoint 621. 

1642 H. (£10.)—^Mrs. S. Fbbbdand, Manor House, Cheselboume, Dorchester, for Chesel^ 
boiiine Cody, bom Dec. 1,1928; a. Valencia Minstrel 667, d. Cheselboume Cowslip 4506 
bypuv Demon 640. 

1641 HL (£5.)—The Bluhtjbst Fabhing & Trading Co,, Ltd., Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, 
Sussex, for Famhuzst Xiis, bom March 31,1929; a. Bauncluone Evander 710, d. Hattingley 
Humulus 2nd 2689 F.S. 

1646 B. N.—John Whliah Towieb, for Wadlands Trent Srd. 


Dexters. 

XB.—Ja the Dexter CUuset, the number inserted withfys brackets dfisr the name of an animal 
indicates the mmber'of such animal in the Soyal DuibUn Soeietirs Herd Sobk, A number 
udihout bradbets indioatee that the animal is registered in the SngUsh Dexter Herd BooL 

Class 205.-—Pearfer BuUs, born in-or b^ore 1928. 

1649 L (£15, ChampioiL* & Ghampion.^)—W. Lindbat Evebabd, M.P„ Batdiffe Hall, 
Leicester,for BaiteimHuhianl020, bom May 24,1927; a. BatdiSeNegro939| d.Lynd- 
em Blaeberry 3482 by Grlnstead Toreador 788. 

1652 ± (£10.)— Mbs. H. P. MAT, The Priory, Tiptree, Essex, for BatoHlEe FJppIDe, bom 
June 8,1928, bred by W, Lindsay Everaxd, M.P., BatdiJfe HaU, Leioester; a. Kohen- 
hurst Philip 726, d. Syford Lass 3082 by Byford Banner 697. 

1647 DDL (£5.)— MiBS DoBA BOX, Darlinttcote, Shipston-on-Stour, for Banwell Bdm 1059 
bom A:i^ 30,1928Jired by Mrs. a M. L. Calvert, Banwell Caw, BsnweH; a. Bniidhto 
Goldsn^ 976, d. Banw^ Evangeline 3737 by Wightwick Paul 854. 

1650 B. H.— MRS. Ernest Johnson, Ashton Hayes, Chester, for Gtinsiead Gcow b ero 


< Silver QhaBtiDgo Cup given by the Brltitb Kerry Cattle Society for the best anlmaJU 

* Prises given by the B titkh Kerry Oatiie Society. 

* Silver OtoBenge Cop ^vep by & Dexter Oa% Society lor the beet animal. 

«Silver OhaTUmge Bree&e* Bowl 0.vm throogb the Dexter Catite Soefoty fcr the best 
animal already negtdiered In the Dex^r Herd Book, and whidbSs the mgeiy of afire and 
dam already registered. 
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Class 206.— Dext&r BuHs, bom in 1929. 

1666 L (as.)—M es. EE'nasT Johitbok, Asliton Hayes, Chester, for Gh^iead Tari, bom 

Aug. 9, bred by Lady Lodar, Leosardi^ee, Horsham; s, Oakildge Eyexgood 2nd 1014, 
d. Crinstead Taxos 2nd 3630 by Cobham Clinker 826. . ^ 

1667 n. (fil0.>—3dB8. H. P. MAT, The Priory, Tiptree, Essex, for Braxted Lucky Shq^ bom 
July 26; «. Dnungaunai^ Eed Ball ^0, d. Fillongley Faiola 2487 by General Manager 
523. 

1654 HL (£5.)—Miss DOAS. Boz, Darllngscote, Shzpston-on-Stour, for Wl^twick Ga^y 
ftnS, bom April 6; a. W^tht'vvlcik Gadfly 984, d. Dinah 3620 by Ffllon^ey 

Forest Hend 784. 

1665 B. ir.—MRS. C. M. L. Oaxvbbt, Banwell Castle, Banw^, Somerset^ for BanweU Bulus. 

Class 207.— Dexter Cows, iti-milk, bom in or before 1926. 

1660 I, (£15, E. N. for Chanralon," & B. H. for Champion.*)—Miss Doea Box, Darllngscote, 
bhimton-on-Stonr, for wShtwidk Dot 3702, bom April 26, 1923, calved May 19,1930; 
t. O^dge Pat 673, d. Wlghtwlck Daisy 2542 F.S. 

1663 n. (£10.)— Mrs. T. H. Pbtton, Oolomendy, Mold, for Gaynes Gay 3800, bom March 
14, 1925, calved Feb. 6, 1930, bred by the Hon. Gerald Wellesley and the Hon. Mrs. 
Dnberly, Gaynes Hall, Huntingdon; a. Cobham Blacksmith 727, d. La Mancha Liz 
2857 F.S. 

1668 HL (£5.)— MISS Doba Box, for Brokenhurst Pendopa 3rd 3075, born April 3, 1922, 
calved Oct. 19, 1929, bred by Lady Kathleen Hare, Brokenhurst Park, Brockenhurst ; 
8. Brokenhurst Morflla 651, d. Harley Penelope 1768. 

1659 B. H.—MISS Dora Box, for Wightwidk Dol)^ 2nd. 

H. C.—1661. G.—1662. 

Class 208. —Dexter Heifers, in-milk to first calving, bom in 1927 or 1928. 

1664 L (£15.>—ICES. O. M. L. Calvrbt, Banwell Castle, Banwdl, Somerset, for Banwell 
Opuine 4056, bom April 8,1928, calved May 9, 1930; a. Brentmoor Brazen 874, d. 
Hooka^e Omllne 8478 by Fillon^ey Forester 630. 

1665 XL (£10.)—MBs. Beiost JOHNSON, Ashton Hayes, Chester, for Ashtonhayes Faidnait 
4049, bom March 28,1928, calved June 28,1930; a. Grinstead Artful 955, d. Freshford 
Foxglove 3966 by Flllozigtey Forest Freebooter 786. 

1666 JZL (£5.)— Mes. T. H. IhiTTON, Oolomendy, Mold, for Cdomendy Gay 4187, bom May 
23,1927, calved March 8,1930: a. Grinstead Tony 841, d. Gaynes Gay 3800 by Cobham 
BluksmtCh 727. 

0Ias8 209.— Dexkr E»fers, not born in 1928 or 1929.* 

1672 L (£1S.>—MBs. Ebnbst Johnson, Ashton Hayes. Chester, for Aahionhayea Gundred 
4163, bom June 17, 1929; a. Grinstead Watersprite 928, d. Bourton HiU Gipsy Love 
3226 by Bourton HiU Jock 718. 

1675 XL (£10.)—MBs. Huhfhbet B. Pbhbt, Lyndsays Farm, Ingatestone, for Magnoaia of 
lyndsays 4212, bom May 16,1929, bred by A. Taylor, Fitlooks, Cheveley, KeTOarket ; 
a. BatoBffe JPione&r 977, d. Matty 4213 by lyndsays M*^^^** 963. 

1668 HL (£5.)—MES. a M. L. Gi^DBT, Bw4^ Ga^e, Banwell, Somerset, for Bamreh 

SalBed4058,boni July 19,1928; a. Battflifle OoldBmith 976, d. AttSngton Sal 8727 6y 
Speldhuist BeUows 803. * 

1669 17. (£4.)—Mbs. O.M.L.GALVHET, for Banwdl Sal 4tlu bom July 7,1929; a.Bato]ifite 
Goldsmith 976, d. Attington Sal 3727 by Speldhurst Bellows 803. 

1667 B. ir.—MISS DORA Box, Darlingsoote, Shipeton-oU'Stour, for Wtehtwfofc Baby 2nd. 

K.C.—1670. C,—1676.^^ ’ 


Milk Yi^d Glasses. 

Class 210 .—Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

1010 L (£15.)— AnFKBDLuoBlN, for Orfold Fancy ISth. (See Glass 141.) 

1019 H. (10.)—Lqed Hhnbt d. Bentinoe, Dnderley Hall, Hirkby Lonsdale, fur 66999 
Sybil Gr^, roan, bom April 10, 1924, calved June 7, 1930, bred by J. Bobson, Horber- 
wain, Shap; a. Leeming Politician 173339, d. 7296 Lucy Gr^ by Becorder 144767. 

1022 HL (£5.)—Ephond Hall, Tonisholme Hall, Morecambe, lAncs, for 58137 Beaumont 
Mary Scd, red and fitUe white, horn June 21, 1924, calved June 23, 1930, bred by W. 
Bateman & Son, Beaumont Grange, Halton, Lancs; a. Kelmscott Imperialist 30th 
156821, d. 505 Beaumont Idiaiy by Yeldersley Darliogton Premier 128740. 

1066 17. (£4.)—Thb DUXb ob WEsranNSTBR, G.O.V.O., D.S O., Baton Hall, Chester, for 
92560 Eaton Piinoess Gift Sih, red roan, bom Jnne 8, 1926, calved June 9, 1930; a. 
Eaton Bnby Prince 108323, d. 44093 Eaton Princess Gift 2nd by Lock Baronet 164878. 


»Silver Challenge Cup given by tbe Dexter Cattle Society tor the heat animal. 

»Silver Challenge Breeders* Bowl given through the Dexter Cattle Society for the best 
animal already reg^tered in the Dexter Herd Bool^ and wMch is the progeny of sire and 
dam already registered. 

*Priees, except Fourth, given by the Dexter Cattle Society. 
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1001 V. (£3.) —^W. B.. C. Ashby, Fen Fond Faim, I^tham, 3S:ent, for 62576 Sonihsinby 
]!!b^ red, bom March 24,1923, calved May 20,1930, bred by J. W. Hewson, Southembv 
Hall, Hesket Nevonarket, Wi£^on; s, Ireby Brilliant 164241, d. Ling Maiden bu Heir 
Broncho 137255. 

1067 B, N.— The Duse oe 'Westminsteb, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Eaton Rosalind 4th. 

H. G.—1020, 1039, 1065. 

Class 811. —LiTicolnshire Med STicrfhotm Com or Seifers. 

1127 L (£15, & B. H. for 0hampion.')--GS'BAi!7H SAisrSBxraY, for Scothem Ghatxn. 

(See Glass 149.) 

1126 n. (£10.)~Johh Etehs & SON, for Burton Jewess Sth. (See CSass 149.) 

1124 nL (£5.)— John Etens <& Son, for Bnrtcm EQliiail 8th. (See Class 149.) 

1125 B. N.-^ohn Evens & Son, for Bnrton Irene 2nd. 

H. C.™1118. 

Class 818. —Bed Poll Com or Heifers, 

1187 L (£15.)—Mas. E. M. Foot, White Hill, Berkhamsted, Herts, for 33536 Basildon 
Bosemary 2nd, bom Feb. 18,1924, calved Jnne 6, 1930, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, 
D.S.O., Basildon Park, Oormg, Beading; a. Hanningfield Conductor 12646, d. 28491 
BasQdon Bosebloom by Sudboume Miner 11492. 

1193 IL (£10.)— Caft. Alan Bichabdson, Seven Springs, Cheltenham, for 83144 Seven 
Springs Qninine, bom Oct. 12, 1923, calved March 15, 1930; a. Bnepp Ajax 11597, d. 
30380 Seven Springs Qnest 5y Harefield CUnker 11000. 

1181 m ^^.)—I^.-COL. Sm Mekrtk B. BtJEBELL, Babt., C.B.E., for Knepp Pmdenee dth. 

1198 IV. (£4.)—^Mels. M. M. FitzGerald, for USzsden Iffimnlns. (See Class 162.) 

1199 B. N.— John Geobgb Gray, for Folstead Froiifio. (See Class 162.) 

Class 814. —JBlm Albion Com or Heifers, 

1263 L (£15.)— Arnold Gillett, Bld^wood, Chorley, Lancs, for Brampton JewM 2738, 
am and breeder unknown, calved June 9, 1980. 

1265 n. (£10.)—C. H. Webster, Xvonbrook Farm, Grange MBl, '\^ksworth, Derbyshire, 
for Ivonbrook Fashion 10406, bom June 8,1925, calved Jnne 15, 1930 ; s. Bank Con- 
gueror 189, d, Handale Joyce 4278. 

1262 HL (£5.)—T. H. Swzbe A SONS, !Ihe Monnt and Bellaport Farms, Norton-in-Hales, 
Market Drayton, fOr Park Bose 5966, age and breeder unknown, calved June ^ 1930. 

Class 815. —British Friesian Com or Heifers, 

1327 L (£15^ & Champion.^)—E. G. Barton, Sanndby, ISLetford, Kotts, for Ghaddesiey 
Hedm Bose 2nd 69470, bom April 16,1928, calved June 22,1930, bred by J. H. Bean, 
Chaddesley Corbett, Eidderminster: s, Ghaddesiey Comrade 13497, d. Chaddealey Hedge 
Bose 43954 by Glenanne Pioneer 7928. 

1331 H. (A0.)^aft. H. Douglas, fbr Lowhonse Pamdil. (See Glass 176.) 

1349 nL ^«)— Lord Baylbxgh, Tezling Place, CSiehnsford, for Texling Tnx Uth 99292, 
bom Feb. 12,1925, calved June 7,1^; a. Terling (imp. 1922) Marthus 21533, d. Terling, 
Trix 4th 81214 by Terling Dutchman 5643 PJ. 

1347 ZV. (£4.)— Bertram Pabeinson, for Creskeld Honeysuckle. (See Glass 177.) 

1348 V. (£8.)— Lord Baylbigh, for Terling Borah 20th. (See Clasa 177.) 

1340 B. H.— Lord Baylbigh, for TeiBngl^verty Sth. 

Class 'Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, 

1454 L (£15, ft Chacon.*)— David Wallace, Audhenbrain, Maudhllne, Aynhire, for 
Auchenbrain Big^te 18ih 92360, bom Feb. 22,1923, calved Jnne 12,1980; a. South 

Footprint 19958, d, Auchenbradn Big Hate Oth 47505 by Auchenbrain Exchange 

1444 XL (£10, ft B. H. for Ohamj^n.*)— JONES ft Watson, for Anohenbrain lEss Ckaig 
34th. (See Class 184 a.) 

1434 m. (£5»)—Matthew Goohranb, for Morton Mains Etwannie. (See dasa 184A.) 

1455 IV. d4.)— David Wallace, for Auchenbrain Miss Oraig 25th 88017, bom April 17, 
1922, calved May 22,1980; a. South Craig Footprint 19958, d, Auchenbrain MIbs <ka% 
2nd 54217 by limesaodk Golden Love 11008. 

Class 2VT,--Cuemsey Com or Heifers, 

1505 L (£15.}—The Hon. Mrs. waters, for Poltimore Gipsy Queen. (See Gass 189.) 

1497 IL (£10.)— George Blight, for Bosewaxne Bnttereop. (See Gass 189.) 

1490 m. (£A)—W. Dunkels, for FerahiU Bose. (See Class 189.) 


^ Champion Prise of £30, with £5 to tiie Beseive Hnmher, given by a Society interested in 
the production of milk for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in tbe Date 
SlKH^m, Llnoolnshire Bed Shortibtii, Bed PoQ, Bine Albion, and BxitSah Ftietian Milk 
Yield Coxopetitlons. a 

*Gbamj^ Prise of £20, with£5 to the Beserve Hfonber, gjvmi by a Society foSexestad 
in the pMuctfon of milk for tte Cows obtaining the highest number of potnts in Ayrshire, 
Guernsey and Jersey MMc Yldd Competitions. 
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Glass 218.— dmey Cows or Heifers, 

1550 L (£15.)— Mrs G. J. Austin, Ellern Mede, Totteridge, Herts, for Mbidton Huby 
(V6L 24, p. 391), whole colour, born Sept. 2, 1920, calved March 1, 1930, bred by H. 
Manfleld, Moulton Grange, Northampton; s. Dairylike*s Majesty 12583, d. Ruby Haihng 
bjf Fyvie Baron 12302. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1559 n. Capt. F. B. Imbert-Teeey, M.C., Blue Hayes, Broad Clyst, Devon, for 

Blue Eay« Bannock 1520, whole colour, born Aug. 10, 1922, calved Feb. 25, 1030, & 
Pro-Bacchus 13085, d. Blue Hayes Batt ftv Hot Spur 12657. ^ ^ 

1557 HL (£5.)— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorkmg, for Wotton Moonlit Sands 7.020, 
whole colour, bom June 19, 1925, calved April 6,1930 ; s, Henbury Moonlight 13301, 
d, Wotton Sand Maiden by Wotton Sandy 12814. . ^ 

1566 17. (£4.)—H. CECIL PELIY, for Flashlight’s Josy. (See Class 196.) 

1360 V. (£8,)— Capt. F. B. Imbbet-Tbrrt, M.G., for Blue Hayes Sporran (Vol. 32, p. 280), 
whole colour, bom Dec. 16,1917, calved IS&y 11,1930; s. Hotspur 12657, d. Blue H i>t!» 
Srottie by SImpMns Chief 10446. 

1555 B. N.—Miss Dbonspield, Horley Hall, Horley, Frodsham, for Korley Dayiield. 

H. C.—1581. 

Class 219,— Kerry Cows or Heifers, 

[No Award.] 

Class 220.— Deaster Cows or Heifers, 

1659 L (£15, Chamidon,' & Chan^n.)*—Miss Dora Box, Darlinescote, Shipston on-Stour, 
for Wi^twidk Dolly 2nd 4042, bom June 1,1(024, calved Feb. 28,1930; s, Wightwick 
Prince 899, d, Wightwick Dolly 3203 by Oakridge Pat 673. 

Butf^ Tests. 

Class 221a. — Cows easceediny 900 lb, live weigM, 

1327 L (£15.)— E. G. BARTON, for Ghaddedey Hedge Bose 2nd. (See Class 215) 

1559 XL (£10, & GJL*)—Cafe. F. B. Ikbert-Tebry, M.C., for Blue Hayes Bannock. (See 
Class 218.) 

1550 HL (£5, & 8 JL*)—Mas. G. J. Austin, for Moulton Bnby. (See Class 218) 

1557 17. (£4. & B.M.*>—HRS. Evelyn, for Wotton Moonlit Sands. (See Class 218.) 

1124 7. (£8.)—JoBN Evens & Son, for Burton FfflxMdl Sth. (See Class 149.) 

1022 B. H.—Ediconp Hall^ for Beaumont Mary 3rd. (See Class 210.) 

H. C.—1848. 

Class 221b. — Com w>% exceeding 900 Ub. live weight, 

[No Award.] 


GOATS.* 

Class 222 .—Toggenhurg or British S^oggenburg Female Goats, in-mUk, my age, 

1678 L (£5, & CdiampfioD.*)—T he Hisses Winuow Harrison, Yew Tree Poultry Farm, 
North Weaid, Essex, for Sandhill Kerine 574, Toggenburg, bom Feb. 25, 1924, kidded 
Feb. 22,1930, bred by J. Kidnoan, Bepphigton Manor, Gt. Gransden; s, Caipentler 52b, 
d. Leases Saleswoman 457 to Sandhm ibex 404. 

1682 XL (£8, & B. 5. for Charnmnn.*)—MRS. F. I. MOROOH, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for 
Frrston Senna 540, Toggenonre, bom April 29, 1923, kidded Feb. 23, 1980, bred bv 
Mrs. P. Wainwrtght, l^epwalks, Pontefiract; «. Edel 524, d. Ballywalter Sarah 356 
1633 m. (£2, & Chanqpion.*)— Fope, Ba^ey Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for Layland 
Pearl 8203, British Tomnburg, bom June 10, 1927, kidded March 20, 1930, bred bv 
Mrs. Vernon; s, Fryston Spi% 620, d, Ridgeway Ring o* Roses 7068 by Didgeinrre 
DanleL 

1679 )EL K. & lEL H. for Champion.) ^lUCRS. F. I. Moroou, for Ciceter Quince 
BL C.—1677. 

»Chamtdon Prize of £10, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society Interested 
in the production of milk for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points m the Heriy 
and Dexter Milk Yield Competitions. 

* Perpetual Silver Ghailenge Cup given by the Dexter Cattle Society for the Dexter Cow 
g aiTifag the hipest number of pomm. 

* Gold Medal (or £10 m money). Silver Medal and Bronze Medal, given by the English 
Jgisgr ^ttle Jwiety for the three Jersey Cows obtaining the greatest number of po^ in 

<£30 towards these prizes were given by the British Goat Society. 

< Breed Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best Toggenburg 
Female Goat, over 2 years old. 

* Breed Ghailenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best British Tog* 
genburg Female Goat, over 2 years old. 
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Class 223. —Saanm or British Saanen Female OoalSy in-milh^ any age. 

1685 I. (£5, & Champion,^ & R. N. for Champion.*)— "Mss, Artkub Abbey, Didgemcre Hall, 
Boydon, Esse:c, ior Didgemere Destiiv 8210, British Saanen, bom April 1, 1927, kidded 
March 13, 1930; s. Broxboume Gold 62, d. Didgemere Deutchia 5957 by Bidgemerc 
Duncan 5536. 

1688 n. (£3, & B. N. for Champion. ')>-3Iis8 K. Felly, Theydon Place, Epplng, for Theydon 
Pensive 6988, British Saanen, born April 6, 1925, kidded March 10, 1930 ; s, Bidgewuy 
Bumpelstiltskin 6536, d. Theydon Pegde 5284 by Champion Proud 2833. 

1687 m. (£2.)—Mbs. F. 1. MORCOU, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Comi^ Prophetess 7480, 
British Saanen, born Peb. 1,1926, kidded Jan. 29,1930 ; s. Eidgevray Eanonculus 5528, 
d. Cornish Le Pay 5354. 

Class 224.— Angh-Nubian Female Goats, in-milh, any age, 

1601 L (£5, & Champion.)*—Miss H. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon Binkie 
1842, born May 1, 1927, kidded March 12, 1930; e. Theydon B^u Brocade 1677, d. 
Theydon Butterfly 1615 by Sadberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003. 

1602 XL (£3; & B. N. for Champion.*)—Miss H. Pelly, for Theydon Briar 1910, horn March 
20,1928, kidded March 29, 1930; a. Theydon Barber 1803, d, Theydon Beloia 1739 by 
Theydon Bendigo 1709. 

1689 m. (£2.)—Miss K. Pelly, for Theydon Barbaxette 1802. hom Peb. 17, 1927, kidded 
May 1, 1930 ; s. Heme Bay President 1553, d. Wrentham Barbara 1635 by Sadberge 
Marcus Coriolanus 1003. 

Class 225. —British Alyme Female Goats, in-mUh, any age, 

1695 1. (£6, Champion,^ Champion,* & Champion.)*— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, 
Boydon, Essex, for Didgemere Druidess 8432, born April 29,1927, Mddod Aug. 15,1929 ; 
a. Leases Eicksy Wicksy 5944, d. Priestess of Bashley 6927 by Didgemere Dictator 6816. 

1693 n. (£3,B.H.fbrChampion,*B.N.forChampioi4*£EBH.forChampion.*>— Mrs. Arthur 
Abbey, for Didgemere DeLma 7714, born March 6, 1026, kidded April 18, 1930; a. 
Didgemere Daniel 5955, d. Didgemere Dusky 5083 by Preset of Bashley 3775. 

Class 226. —Female Goats, in-milh, asiy age, any other variety, 

1696 I. (£5, & Chaminon.*)— ^MBs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Boydon, Essex, for 
Didgemere Dingus 8828, British, born March 3, 1028, kidded April 4, 1930 ; a. Pan of 
Bashley 8055, d. Ditomere Ding 5959 by Didgemere Duncan 5556. 

1700 IL (£3.)—Miss K. IRULy, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon Pauline 8509, British, 
bom Peb. 6,1928, kidded April 2,1930 ; s, Bidgeway Bodxlgo 8126, d, Theydon Pensive 
6988 by Bldgeway Eumpelstiltskin 6536. 

1698 Xn. (£2 .)—Mrs. P. I. Morook, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish Maiden 8028, 
British, bom Peb. 21,1927, kidded Jan. 23,1930; a. Piyston Straitiace 568, d, Cornish 
Maid 6783. 

1699 B. K.— Mbs. P. I. Morooh, for Cornish WUOl 
C.—1697. 

Class 227.— Toggenburg, BrUish ToggenJburg, Saanen or British Saanen Goatlings, 
over 1 bat Thot exceeding 2 years oU. 

1702 L (£5, & B. H. lor Champion, *)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Boydon, 
Essex, for Didgemere Dollar 9626, British Toggenburg, bom May 8, 1929 ; a. Pan of 
Bashley 8055, d, Didgemere DoU 7723 by Prophet of Bashley 3775. 

1707 XL (£3.)— Hiss Pope, Bashley Lodge, Hew Milton, Hants, for Uostyn Mandoline 
9040, British Saanen, hom Jan. 15,1929, bred by Miss Mostyn Owen, Behnont, Stexbedc, 
Harrogate; a. Didgemere Aristocrat 8207, d, Mostyn Mu)^ 8058 by Didgemere Bobert 
7713. 

1703 XXL (£2.)—MRS. ARTHUR ABBEY, for Didgemere Sonia 129, Saanen, bom March 3, 
1929; a. Bldgeway Eurie 112, d. Broxbourne Blanche 101 by Broxboume Ctold 82. 

1704 B. H.—Miss AXEXiHBER, Byards Lodge, Enaresborough, for Stookwell Ooiixine. 

C.—1705. 

Class 22B.~^AngUhNubian Goatlings, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old, 
1710 L (£5.)—Miss E. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon Afldtoifle 1996, born 
Maioh 27, 1929; a. Theydon Blarney 1908, d Theydon Almeda 1766 by Theydon 
Banjo 1574. 

* Breed Challenge CertUloate given by the British Goat Society for the beat British Saanen 
Pemale Goat, over 2 years old. 

t Gballenge Oertiflcaie given by the British Goat Society A>x the beet Dual Puxpoae Goat 
over 2 years old, that has Dome a kid. 

* C^enge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best Angio-HUhian 
Pmnalie GoaA over 2 years old r 

« Breed ChaUenge Osrtifloate given by the British Goat Society for the beat Bciilah 
Pemale Goat^ over 2 yeans old. 

* Clba3l6m» OertUIoate given by the Brltfah Goat Sooteiy fat the beat Pezpaie Goal am 
2 yeara old mt has borne a Jdd. 

*Bronae Medal given by the Bctthh Goat Society fat the beat Pemale 
’ Bnmze Medal given by the BritlBb Goat Society for the beat Ooatitog. 
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1708 n. (£8»)—Mbs. £. CJlEisweXiL, The Homit, Eizmerton, Chester, 

193d, bom Feb. 7, 1929, bred by Miss SI. Felly, Theydon Place, 

Bertrano 1725, d, Theydon Antionette 1815 hy Theydon Banio 

1709 m. (92 .)—^Mks. K. CABSWiaUi, for TinW aban 1963, bom March 1, 1929, bred by Mrs. 
Alder, Stonebndge House, Chester; «. Mersey Dick 1825, d, Wrentham Penelope 1521 
bjf Theydon Bendigo 1709. 


for Theydon Aconite 
Ep^ing; «. Theydon 


Class 229.— GocUUngSf any other variety^ over I but not exceeding 2 years old, 

1712 L C95» & Ghampioo.^)—MBS. Abteub Abbbt, Didgemere Hall, Boydon, Essex, for 
Didgemere Dhozaame 9138, British Alpine, bom March 7, 1929; a. Didgemere Doctor 
8436, d. Didgemere Dhora 8434 by Didgemere Daniel 5955. 

1715 n. (£8.)—^Miss C. CHATUBBRTiATy, WestoDS, Lyndhursl^ Hants, for Whimsy of Westons 
9012, British Alpine, bom Feb. 23, 1929; e. Didgemere An^ 7161, d. Whimsical of 
Westons 7051 by Didgemere Dictator 6816. 

1713 HL (^)— Mess 0 . GaaMBEKLAEN, for Warelei of Westons 9377, Ansdo-l^ubian Swiss, 
bom June 21,1929; «. Springfield Count 8514, d. Worthy of Westons 7969 by Poet of 
Basbiey 7457. 

Class 230. —Female Kids, any variety^ not over 1 year old. 

1716 L (£5.)—^Mxss AiiBkAEDEB, Byards Xiodge, SLnaresborough, for Stofficwell Honeysuckle 
9646, British, bom Hov. 17, 1929; e. Didgemere FothergiU 7720, d. Stockwell Honey 
7685 by Didgemere Viscount 7169. 

1724 IL (£8.)»1^ Pops, Boshley Lodge, New aoiton, Hants, for Frofier of Basfalsy 9532, 
BritiBh, bom Feb. 22,1930; «. Baydon Pickle 9232, d. Proof of Bashley 8487 by Feltham 
Asteras 8117. 

1717 HL (£2.>~M!SS C. Ceambeblaxet, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Wakeful of Westons 

966^^^M^^Tog^tnig^m 1930; s. Baydon Pickle 9232, d. Wistful of 

1723 lEL H.—^Mb8 . F. I. Mobcou, dock House, Bromsgrove, for (kmiish Bolypoly. 

H. 0.'^~1718, 1722. 


Milk Yield Glasses. 

Class 231 .—MUh Yield Claes, Quality, open to animals entered in Classes 222 

to 226. 

XHdgemsre^Dmgpa, ^(See Class 226.) 


1696 L (£S.)~-MBS. Abthub Abbby, 
1685 -- ■ “ *.. 


Chanmon,* & (with 1702) B. N. tor Ghampton.*)~-MBS. Abjeedb Abbey, for 
X^emere Do&iy. (See Class 228.) * 

i Xu. USt,) —Mbb. F. 1. MOBOO]^ for Condsh (See Class 226.) 


Pemdve. (See Class 223) 


1698 

H 25 J^Vj'fOT’Theydw^iiiline. 'dee'Otass 

}S§ Y' B. N. for Cm.*)—Mi^ Psuly, for Inieydoa Pc 

1683 B. lf.*~-^ss Pops, for Laisdand Pead. (See (fiass 222.) 

169% 1695, C.—167A 1691, 1699l 

Sheyflon Bimz^ (See Glass 224.) 

1691 B. H. for Cop.*—Mas K. Phedy, for Theydon Binfcia. (See Class 224.) 

Class 282 .—Yield Class, Quantity, open to animals enlered in Classes 222 

to 226. 

}SSS it Abbby, for Dicteemere Diagna. (See CSass 226.) 

1688 XL (£8.)—Miss PopB, for Layiand 222.) 

J2II S' A^tTfar Didgemm D^. ^ (See Class 223.) 

£• riesdon Pensiyeb CSw Oass 223.) 

1 <00 7. dOa.)—hDss EU Pblly, for Thsydon Panhnsu (See Class 226.) 

1695 KH,ft(agth 1712)Champum,*ft GhampiozL*—M bs.AB, rBTJBA bbey, for Didgemere 
Dmideas. (See Clasa 225.) 

H. C.—1693, 1698. C.—1699. 

1693 B. N* for Cduunpion.*—M bs, Abtexjb Abbey, for Didgemere Delysia. (See fiinaa 225 . 


^Bronse MedM guen by the BriU^ai (noat boeietv tor the best Goathng. 

* d^berUm " C^Uenge Cup, given by the British Goat Society, for the Goat 
i^imng the West of points m Inspection and Milking. The goat must be bred by 

exhibitor, entered la the Saanen or British Saanen section of the Herd Book, and have obtained 
an award in the Insp^on Glass. rovuw«uDu 

» The Dew*'tMenge Cup given through the British Goat Society for the exhibitor 
showj^ a ^male Goat in-milk, ana a Goatling, under certain conditions. 

* i^T ‘ ^o“e£oy “, CMenge Cup given throng the British Goat Society for the best 
^^o-NuWan en^ed in the Angl^Nubian section of the Society's Herd Book winning the 
highest number of points in the Milking Classes. ® 

AI ” Ab^y ” jjiallex^e Cup given through the British Goat Society for the British 
Alp^ Goat mhimg tee highest number of points in Inspection and MiSdng. The goat 
mmt be bred by exMbitor, entered m the British Alpine section of tee H^ Book, and have 
obtained an award In the Inspection Class, 
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SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. 

Class S83. —Oxford Doicn Shearling Bams. 

1727 L (£10, Cliampioii,^ & B. N. for Cbampion.*)—W. H. HixcE, Elkstone jUanor, C3ielten- 

1730 n. (£5), 1732 m. (£3), & 1783IV. (££.)—HTI0H WILLIAM SmooB, The Gromids, Adder- 
bury, Banbury. 

1720 E. N.—^E. Ct. CSliffobd, Manley Earm, Quenington, Cirencester. 

H. C.—1725. 

Class 234. —Oxford Down Mam Lambs. 

1735 t (£10, & B. H. for Cham^on.^>-^E. &. Cliffoiud, Manley Farm, Quenington, Ciren¬ 
cester. 

1734 n. (£5 .)—^Lai;?bbncb B. Aeebs, Idtchdeld Farm, Enstone, Oxford. 

1738 m. (£3), & 1787 B. H.—HOBBS A Datis, Eleiznscott, Lechlade. 

H. C.—1740. 

Class 235. —TAree Oxford Down Ram Lambs. 

1741 L (£10.>—IiA^EBOB B. ASSBB, Litchaeld Farm, Enstone, Oxford. 

1744 n. (£5 .)—^Hobbs & l>Am, Belmscott, Lecblade. 

1743 m. (£3 .)—Majob B. F. FULLER, Great CbalSdd, Mielksham, Wiltshire. 

H. C.—1746. 

Class 236. —TAxes Oxford Down Shearling Rwes. 

1748 t (£10, Gbampioii,* & ChampioxL*)— Hugh William Stilgob, The Grounds, Adderbury, 
Banbury. 

1747 IL (£5.)—W. H. HixCH, Elk&tone Manor, Cheltenham. 

Glass 237. —Three Oxford Dofwn Ewe Lambs. 

1754 L (£10, & B. K. lor OhampiQiL*)—^W. F. G. Watts, Elsfidd, Oxford. 

1750 XL (£5.)-~E. G. Gliefob]^ Manley Farm, Quenington, CSrencester. 

1751 TIT- (£8.)— Major B. F. Fuller, Great Ghtufleld, Melksham, Wiltshire. 

H. C.—1749, 1752. 

Shropshires. 

Class 238. —Shropshire Two Shear Rams. 

1755 L (£10, & B. H. for Chan8pioxi.*>---TEOHAS A. Buttar, Gorston, Coupar Angus, for 
Conton AEoa. 

1756 XL (£5.)-^obh Mihtoh, Dryton, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury, for llr;ion Eing. 

1757 HL (^.)—E. (Maig Tahner, E^n-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, for Byton Acme. 

Class 239.— Shearling Rams. 

1767 L (£10, 9b COuunvloa*)* ^^4 1768 XL (£5.)—K. JT. HuimERLET, Tern Hill House, Market 
Brayton. 

1766 HL (£3), and 1766 V. (£l>~JoHir Mistoh, I>ryton, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

1771 XV. (£&)—^E. CRAIG TANim, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

1770 B. H.—Major J. H. BixaBZB, Tern, WeUington, Bbrop^e. 

H. C.—1769, 1768. 

Class 240. —Three Shropshire Shearling Rams.'^ 

1777 L (£10, & OhampioiL^H. Huneeblet, Tern HOI House, Market Brayton. 

1775 XL (£5.V~Major J. H. Besohib, Tern, Weilii^n, Shrop^e. 

1776 XXL (£8.>-^ohe Mietoh, Dryton, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

1775 B. K.—MBS. lEGB, Thorpe Han, Xamworth. 

H. 0.—1779. 


* The ** Cihalfleld ** Silver Challenge Cup given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* 
AssociaSon fbr the best MAift exMi^ 

* 13ifi ** Northwldc ** Silver Challa^ Cup given fhroai^ the Oxford Down Sheep Bceeders* 

fQ y tihft best exhibit. 

* The ** Great B&stogton HOI *' SOver ChaUenge dm given tbxongh the Ox&rd Down 
Sheep Breeders* Assodatton for the best Female aitbibifab 

* CSiamx|lon Silver Medal ^ven by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Ajssooiation fas the 
best Bam ta dasses 28S and 289. 

* Prises ^ven by the ^uropshire Shew Breeders* Association. 

* The **Hsrdwm** Perpetual SIbrerCjM Cap,gEeentittouahlhe SluxnslilEeBb^ 
Breeders* AsBodatton, for the best eachibit. 
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Class 241.— Three Sharopahire Bam Lambs, 

1781 L (filO.)—ItRS. Bmir Bibbt, Hard^cke Orange, ShreTrsbniy. 

1782 ZL <£&)—^WiLLiAU EVERiXL, Shra^ardme Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1784 ILL (83.V—N. J. NinTXBRLBY, Tern Hill House, Idarket Drayton. 

1785 n, H.—Major J. IS. Eitchib, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

H. C.—1783. 

Class 242.— Three Shropshire Sheading Ewes, 

1789 L (£10, & B. N. fox Champion and 1790 ZL (£5.)—^MRS. IsGR, Thorpe Hall, Tam- 
worth. 

1791 IZL (£8 .)—H J, Hunnrhiby, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 

1787 R. H,—LT.-C01. £. C. AYKINS, Stretton House, Stretton Boskerville, Hmckley. 

H. 0.—1788. 

Class 243.— Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs, 

1797 L (£10.)—Major J. H. Recohib, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1794 ZL (£5.)— wttxtav Etbraxb, Shrawardlne Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1795 ZZL (£8.)—Mrs. Ings, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth. 

1798 B. N.—Mrs. Briay Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

H. 0.—1796. 

Soathdowns. 

Class 244.— Southdown Ttoo Shear Bams. 

1806 L (£10, ft E. N. for GhampiOB.*}—J. Firrpoyy Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Alden- 
ham 441 of 1928 19473. 

1804 ZL (£&)—Lady Ltmiow, Luton Hoo, Luton, for Lnion Loo 119 of 1928 19428. 

1808 IZL (£3.)—John I<angheai>, Horthwood, Ford, Arundel, for Ford 221 of 1928 19325. 
1801 IV. C£2 .)—Lady Fitzgrrald, Buckland, Farmgdon, for Bnddand 86 of 1928. 

1807 B. PiSRPONT MORGAN, foT AldeTTham 460A928. 

H. a—1800. 0.—1808. 

Class 245 .—Southdown Shearling Bam, 

1822 L CflLO, CSumpion,* ft Chanq^on *), and 1823 17. (£2.)—J. Pxerpony Morgan, Wall 
Han, Watford. 

1816 XL (£5.)—John Langhead, Korthwood, Ford, Amndd. 

1813 HL (£8.)—Lady FiizgeraIiD, Buckland, Farfngdon. 

1818 V. (£1,)—Lary Lhdlow, Lnton Hoo, Luton. 

1811 B. N.—Thb Durr op Bedforjo, K.G, Woburn Abbey, Bletchley. 

E. C.—1809, 1814. C.—<1812, 1819. 

Class 246 .—TJuree Southdown Sheading Bams,^ 

1881 L (£10, ft B. H. for Cffiampion.*)—I abt Ltmiow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1880 ZL (£53—John Langhrajd, Northwood, Ford, Arund^ 

1828 XZL (£8.)—Thb Dtteb OP BBDPORD, Woburn Abbey, Bletchley. 

1832 B. Fxerpont Morgan, Wall HaS, Watford. 

H. a—1827. 

Class 247.—TArse Sou&idown Bam Lambs, 

1848 L (£100—'WnxZAK H. FZTTS, Woodhom, Oving, Chiohester. 

1840 ZL (£5.)—Lai>y Lmohow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1839 ZZL (£80—John Iiangkrad, Horthwood, Ford, Arundel 
1837 Z7.<£2.)—lADY Ftczgerald, Buckland, Faringdon. 

1836 B. V.—Ths Earl op Derby, E.G., Hatehfleld Farm, Hewmaxket. 

E. a—1842. 0.—1834, 1844. 

Class 248 .—Three Southdown Sheading Ewes. 

1845 L (£10, ft Champion.”)— ^His Majesty Teh King, Sandrin^m, Norfolk. 

1849 ZL (£5.>—LA 2 >t Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1850 ZIL (£3.)—J. PiHBPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

1846 E If.—^T hb Dttsb op Bhdforb, K G , Wobum Abbey, Bletchley. 

H. C.—1852. 0.—1848. 

^ The “ Hardwicke ” Feipetnal Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders* Association, for the best exhibit. 

* Champion Gold Medal, or £10 10s m cash, given by the Southdown Sheep Society for 
the best in Classes 244 and 245. 

» The '* Northnmberland ” Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given throng the Sonthdown 
Sheep Society for the best exhibit. 

* Prises given by the Southdown Sheep Society. 

■ Champion Silver Medal, or £1 In cash, given by the Southdown Shew Society for the 
best Pen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs. 
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Class 249 .—Three Southdown Ewe Lambs, 

18S1 L (£10, & K. Sf. for Champion.^)—J. Pxerpont Moeoan, Wall Hall, Watford. 
1864 IL (£6.)— His aiAJESTf The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

1858 m. (£3 .)—John Langscead, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1856 ZV. (£2.)— The Earl oe Derby, K.G., Hatchfield Farm, Newmarket. 

1860 R. K.— lliciNioSH, Boxhill Farm, Dorking. 

H. C.—1862. C.—1855, 1859. 


Hampshire Downs. 

Class 250. —Hampshire Down Shearling Bams, 

1876 I. (£10.)—Col. 0. W. SOBER Whetbuen, Amport St. Mary, Andover. 

1868 n. (£5 .)—^MAjor V. S, BLAND, The Warren, Aldboume, Wilts, 

1873 m. (£8.)— ^MAjoe and MRS. Jeryoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

1864 17. (£2.)—njAUES Herbert Benton, Engledeld House, Beading, for En^eiidd Amport 
2nd. 

1872 V. (£1.)— James Goldsmith, Blendworth, Cosbam, Hants. 

H. 0.—1865, 1875. 

Glass 251. —Hampshire Down Bam Lambs, 

1877 L (£10.>-^ahes Herbert Benton, Englefield House, Beading. 

1884 XL (£5.)>-A. THOMAS Lotd, Lockings House, Wantage, Berks. 

1891 nL (£8.)— Col. C. W. Sorer Whitburn, Amport St. Maiy, Andover. 

1881 IV. <£2.>—Major V. S. Bland, Tlie Warren, Aldboume, Wilts. 

1878 V. (£l.)^m Qomer Beret, Bart., Pendlcy Stock Farms, Tring. 

1885 B. N.—Onslow Fane, Steventon Manor, Hants. 

H. C.—1879, 1880, 1889. 0.—1882, 1890. 

Class 252. —TTyree Hampshire Down Bam Lambs, 

1893 L (£10, & Champion.'>~>SiB Goker Bebrt, Bart., Pendley Stock Forms, Tring. 

1894 IL (£5.)— Major V. S. Bland, The Warren, Aldboume, Wilts. 

1899 HL (£8 .}'--Major and Mrs. Jeryoise, Heniard Park, Basingstoke. 

1901 17. (£2.)—Col. C. W. Sotbr Whitburn, Amport St. Mary, Andover. 

1898 R. «.— Jambs Goldsmith, Blendworth, Cosham, Hants. 

H. C.—1892, 1897, 1900. C.—1895. 1898. 

Class 258. —Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes, 

1906 L (£10.>-~E. Clxfton*Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

1902 n. (£5), and 1903 HL (£8.>— JAMBS Herbert Benton, Englefleld House, Beading. 
1908 B. H.—J. Onslow Fanm, steventon Manor, Hants. 

S. 0.-1905. 

Class 254. —Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs, 

1918 L (£10, & B. H. for Champioii.*)—E. Clifton-BROWN, Burnham Grove, Burnham 
Bucks. 

1910 IL (£5.>~-Jambs Herbert Benton, Bnglefield House, Beading. 

1915 m. (£8.)—Jambs Goldsmith, Blendworth, Gosbom, Hants. 

1911 1V._CB2.)— Sir Gomer Beset, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

1919 B. N.—CoL. 0. W. Sotbr Wheeburn, AmpoH St. Mary, Andover, 

H. a—1912. a—1914, 1916, 1917, 1918. 

SuHolks. 

Class 2SSd—Suffolk Two Shear Bams, 

1922 L (£10^Holleslet Bat Labour Oolont, Holledey, Woodbrldge, for Grange Duke 
Walton Ist 20788, bred by H. B. Smith, Walton, Suffolk. 

1925 n. (£5 .)^--Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswfoh, for Eampark Piizefriimer 20880, 
bred by CapA A. Chmninsdmn-'Beld, Hme wk, Newmarket. 

1920 nL (£8.)— Major B. L. Babolat, 03.B., Hlgham, Bury St. Bdmunds, lOr Bitdnun 
Superior lat 20601. 

1928 B. N.—W. G. Jagsbon, Fowtmere, Boyston, for Fcndmere Ba^ 

H. 0^1926. 0^1924. 

Class 258.— Shearling Bams, 

1933 L (HO.)— Holleblbt Bat Labour Oomeant, HbSedey, Woodbrldge, for BEIgiiaTn 
SupeilQ^ 21254, bred by Major B. L, Barclay, Hlgham, Bury St. Bdmimd s, 

^ CSuuupioa sever MedaL or £1 in eaab, gfm by dm Southdown She^ Boedstiy Ipr tin 
heat Pen of Bwea or Bwe Lamba. 

* Cba m^n Prfae of £10 given by the Hampehlre Down Sheep Breedeas^ Aww w ta tf pn |»r 
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ld38 n. (£5.)—Sm Fbinck PBiNOB>bMXTH, Bast , Southbuiii House, Driffield, for Stetch- 
wortb Cutter 213d9, bred by the Bail of Ellesmere, Stetchworfch Park, Newmarket. 
X928 in. E. L. BARCLiY, GB E, Hiuham, Bury tit. Edmunds, for Fozearth 

Htgham Ist 21064, bred by Ewer <fe Paw&ey, Clay Pits, Eoxearth 
1920 17. (£2), and 1930 BJf.—E wer & Pawsey, Clay Pits, Eozearth, Long Melford, Suffolk 
H. C.—1936. C.—1935. 

Class 257.— Suffolk Mam Lambs, 

1944 L <£L0, & Champion.^)—H ollesley Bay Labour Colony, HoUesley, Woodbridge 
1939 XL (£5, & B. N. for Champion.*)—BwEB & Pawssy, Clay Pits, Fozeaxth, Long Melford 
1951 HL (£3), and 1950IV. (£2.)—FRAXE Saiysbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wrattmg, Haverhill 

1948 V. (£l.)-^TurART PAUL, Klrton Lodge, Ipsuich. 

1949 B. H.— Sir Prixoe Pectcb-Smith, Bart , boutlibum House, Driffield. 

H. C.—1940, 1942. 0.-1945 1947. 

Class 258. —Three Suffolk Ram Lambs,* 

1962 L (£10.)—Frank Sajesbury, Blunts Hail, Little Wrattmg, Haverhill. 

1956 XL (£5.)—Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, Woodbridge. 

1955 XXL (£3.)—C. A. Goobohild, Great Yeldham Hall, Great Yeldham, Essex. 

1933 XV. (£8.)— Ewer & Pawsey, Clay Pits, Fo\eartb, Long Melford, Suffolk. 

1961 B. M.— Sir Prince PRiNCE-b\UTH, Bart , Southbum House, Driffield. 

H. C.—1957, 1900. C.—1932, 1959 

Class 259 .—Three Suffolk Skearlwig JSwes, 

1970 I. (£10.>—biR Prince PRiNCS-buiTH, Bart., Southburn House, Drifhcdd. 

1987 XL (£5.)— Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, Woodbridge. 

1963 XXL J£3.)—^Major B. L. BARCLAY, Higham, Bury St. Edmunds. 

1969 B. li.—A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, Derby. 

Class 260. —Three Suffolk Ewe La7nbs, 

1974 L (£10.)—G. A. GoOBOHiLn, Great Yeldham Hall, Great Yeldham, Essex. 

1980 XL (£5.)— Frank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting. Haverhill. 

1976 HL (£8.)—Hollesley Bay Labour CoacpANY, Hollesley, Woodbridge. 

1979 XV. <£2.)— Sir Prince Pbince-Sioth, Bart , Southburn House, Driffield. 

1972 B. H.—^Ewer Pawsey, Clay Pits, Foxearth, Long Melford, Suffolk. 

SC* CL''““1978 

Cup.*— Hollesley Bay Labour Colony. 

B. H. for Ciip.^FRANX Sainsbury. 


Dorset Dovms. 

Class 261 ,—JDorset Down Mams, Shearling and upwards, 

19&1 L (£10.)—Debenbajc £: Tory, Anderson, Blandfcod, Dorset, for ram, born in 1929. 
1982 XL (£5.)—Mbs. Xjonel de B^otescbild, Exbury, Southampton, for ram, bom in 1929. 

Class 262 .—Dorset Dovm Mam Lambs,^ 

1985 L (£10, & B. H. for CIuud;^'), and 1986 B. H.—MRS. Uonel de Bothschild, Exbury* 
Southampton. 

1988 K (£5.!H-Debenhav & Tory, Anderson, Blandford, Dorset 

1989 HL (£8.)— Bandolpb Tort, Charisworth Manor, Blandfo^ Dorset 

Class 268 .—Dorset Down Shearling Ewes, 

19M L (£10, St Champion •), and 1990 B. H.—Dbbbnhajc & TORY, Anderson, Blandford. 
1992 XL (£5k and 1993 XXL (£8).—MRS. LIONEL DS BOTHSOHILD, Exbury, bouthamptuu. 


Dorset Homs. 

Class 264 .—Tvjo Dorset Horn Bam Lambs, born on or after November 1, 1929.® 
IfifJ L (£10.}—^W. Butert Tory, Glenstone Manor, Blandford. 

1996 XL (£5.)— ^Ernest George Heal, Ne^vclose Farm, Thorley, Isle of Wight. 


* Perpetual.OiaUenge Plate and £5 m cash given by the Suffolk Sheep Society for the 
bebt exhibit 

JJWtees, except Fourth, given by the Suffolk Sheep Society, 
j., ** Southburn ” Silver Challenge Cup given throng the Suffolk Sheep Society for 

the n^t points awarded in a combination of entries. 

&ven by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* Assuclatiou for the 
beat exhibit. 

* Prizes given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders* Association. 
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1995 m. (£8.)—^W. B. Elwobtet, Southmead, Monkfcon, Dorchester, for ii/rATtirt(yn Ho. 
£87/5971 and No. 288/597S. 

1994 B. N.— Albert A. BROtroHTON, Xmpens, North Petherton, Bridgwater. 

Class 265 .—ThPG Dorset Horn /Shearling Bwe% bom on or after Novembrr I, 

1928. 

2001 1. (£L0), and 2002 IL (£5.)—W. Bepebt Toby, acnstone Manor, Blandford. 

1999 m. <£3.)—Ernest George Heal, Newclose Farm, Thorley, Isle of Wight. 

1998 B. N.*—W. B. Elwobihy, Sonthmead, Monkton, Dorchester. 

Class 266 .—Three Dorset Horn Ewe Lambs, bom on or after November 1, 1929. 
2008 L (£10), and 2009 IL (£5.)—W. Bttpebt Toby, aenstone Manor, Blandford. 

2006 IIL (£3.)—^W. B. Blwobthy, Sonthmead, Monkton, Dorchester. 

2007 B. N.—Ernest George Heal, Newclose Farm, Thorley, Me of Wight. 


Wiltshire or Western Horns. 

Class 267.— WiltsTUre or Western Horn Bams, Two Shear and upwards.^ 

2010 L (£10, & B. N. for Chaiiipiom*>--ALAN Gowling, Snowford Hall Farm, Leamington 
Sxa, for Hnlcoie Stonehenge 2167, bom m 1927, bred by G. Yerey, Hulcote, Towcester. 

2012 XL (£5.)—W. B. SOUTHERNWOOD, Gnbblecote, Tring, for TTpton Supreme 2122, bom 
in 1927, bred by S. K, Spokes, Tipton Lod^, Northampton. 

2011 ZIL (£3.)—^WZLLZAK MoBBis, Tarry Lane, Yelvertoft, Bugby, for Snowford Cbminander 
1962, bom in 1927, bred by A. Gowding, Snowford Hall Farm, Leamm^n Spa. 

Class 268.— Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Bams, 

2013 L (£10, & Champion.*)— Brodze Bros., Brockhall, Flore, Northampton, for Yelvertoft 
Warrior Isi 2475, bred by W. Evans, Yelvertoft, Bngby; s. Hoggeston 882. 

2017 XL (£5.)—W. B. Southernwood, Gnbblecote, Tring, for Gnbblecote Banger 2597. 
2016 IZL (£8.)— Alan Gowling, Snowford Hall Farm, Leamington Spa, for Beacshampton 

Zany 2680, bred by G. F. Verey, Beachampton Hall, Bletchley; a. Hoggeston No. XI 
2354. 

2016 B. N.—WXLLXAU Morris, Tarry Lane, Yelvertoft, Bugby, for Gnbblacoie Banger Sfih. 

Class 269. —Two Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Ewes, 

2021 L (£10.)— Alan Gowling, Snowford Hall Farm, Leamington Spa, for ewes bred by 
William Marrls, Tarry Lane, Yelvertoft, Bngby. 

2018 IL (£5.)—Brodxb BROS., Biockball, Flore, Northampton. 

2019 m. (£3.)—W. Evans, The Orchard Farm, Yelvertoft, Bngby. 

2024 B. N.—W. B. SOUTHERNWOOD, Gnbblecote, Tring. 


Ryelands. 


Class 270 .—BydmJd Bams, Tvx> Shear and upwards, 

2081 L (£10, & B. N. for Champiim.*)— WALTER Wooiland, Baydon Manor, Bamsbnry, 
Marlborony^, for Manidge HOI Xnryman 2560, bom in 1928; «. Thomas’s Juryman 
2171, d, by Cly^ Namesake 1838* 

2029 IL (£5.)—E. W. XtANGFORD, Led., Wye Bridge, Hereford, for Fmnona Hanogato 2602, 
bom m 1927; s. FlUdn’s FoUy 1690, d. by Boyal Monaioh 390. 

2030 IIL (£8.)— David J. Thojcab, Mbnachty, Abergavenny, for Ohomas’s Loiie^ bom in 
1928: a. Brynderwen Forward 984, d, by Tslachddn Glory 1589. 

2027 B. N.—W. L. HORRURY, Ettfogton Park, Stratford-on-Avon, for Cdytha TppefoandeE. 
a. C.—2028. C.—2082. 


Class 27h-^Byeland Shearing Bams, 

• St Cham^hm.*}—D avid J. TEoxas, Mbnadhty, Abragavenny, for 


2041 XL (£5^ & B. N. for Ghampion/)— Waiter Woolland, Baydon Manor, Bamabnry, 
Marloorongh, for MaoidgiB HSl Bmff 2569. 

2035 IZL (£8.)—E. W. Langeobd, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford, for Fomima Jhdge. 
2040 lY. (£2.^WaiS!SB Woolland, for Mairidga Hi& Bean. 


*Prtoes 
■saver 
best exhibit. 


the watohlre or Western Horn Sheep Society. 

(top given by Ube WUtshire or Western Ham Sheep Soofotv fat 1 
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Class 272.— Three Eyeland Bam Lambs, 

2050 L (SlO.y—'WAiiTER WooLLAND, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Mtolborough. 

2047 n. (£5.)—B W. L4NGFORP, Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2045 ra. (£3.)—W. L. Houbhit, Ettington Park, Staratford-on-A7on. 

2043 R. N.— Lord Cawley, Berxjngton Hall, Leominster. 

H. C.—2048. C.—2044. 

Class 273.— Three Byeland Shearling Ewes. 

2052 L (£L0) & B. Sr. ior Champion.*}— Walter Woolland, Baydon Mlanor, Eamsbnry, 
Marlborough. 

2051 n. (£5.)—E. W. IiA^GFORD, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

Class 274.— Three Bydand Ewe Lambs, 

2057 L (£10, & Champion.*)—E. W. Lastgford, to., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2059 H. (£5.)—Walter Woollard, Baydon Manor, RamabTiry, Morlborongh. 

2054 nz. (£3 .)—^Lord Cawley, Berrmgton Hall, Leominster. 

2055 B. N. —^Hubert Groom, Warham, Wells, Norfolk. 


Kerry Hill (Wales.) 

Class 276. — JSerry Hill (Wales) Bams, Two Shear and upwards, 

2061 L (£10. & Champion.*)— ^Misa E. B. Babcock, Shawlands, Lingfleld, Surrey, for Welsh¬ 
pool Damaler 14738, bom in 1928, bred by Alderson, Leighton, Welshpool. 

2065 n. <£5> & B. N. loff Champion.*)^. W. Owerb, Woodhouse, Shobdon, Herefordshire, 
lor WlDsbnxy Kernel 14772, bom in 1928, bred by J. T. Beavan, Winsbury, Ghirbury, 
Hont. 

2068 HL (£3.)—Thomas Williams, The Oaer, Borden, Welshpool, for Wlnsbnry Ihieres 
12893, bom In 1926, bred by J. T. Bevan, Winsbury, Chlrbury, Mont. 

2060 17. (£2.)— Ben Alderson, Gisnmiheli, Kerry, Mont., for Pant Tonic 18547, bom in 
1927, bred by George Bevan, Pant, Sarn, Mont. 

2064 B. H.—Gabt. j. hL NAYLOR, Leighton Hall, WeEhpool, for Penteenant Wait 

Class 273. —Kerry Hill (Wcdes) Shearling Bams, 

2078 L (£10.)— ^Thomas Wxluahs, The Gaer, Borden, Welshpool, for Gaer lOBg. 

2076 ZZ. (£5.) — J. W. Owens, Woodhonse, Shobdon, Herefordshire, for Stooldey Motto. 
2075 ZZL (£3.)—J. W. OWENS, for 8to61dey Meurter. 

2069 Z7« (£2.)— ^Bbn Alderson, GlanmihelL Kerry, Mont., for Cheat Weston Destroyer, 
bred by Messrs. Jones, Great Weston, Mont. 

2071 B. zr.— SIR Dafid B. Llewellyn, Bart., The Court, SL Bagans, Cardiff, for St. Pagans 
Etootor, 

Class 7177,—Kerry EiU (Woks) Boon Lamhs, 

2083 L (HO,)—Sm Dayid B. Ilewellyn, Bart., The Courts Sty Bagans, Cardiff, for Si 
Pag^ Palstafl. 

2088 ZL (£5.)—J. W. OWENS, Woodhonse, Shobdon, Herefordshire. 

2079 ZIL (£3.)— BEN ALDERSON, Glanmiheli, Kerry, Mont., for Kim DanieL 

2089 17. M.) —^H. O. PnxXNQTON, Btyntasoat, LlanBantffrfdd, Moni, for Tanatside Jovial. 

2091 7. (SL.)— Thomas Willeaks, The Qaer, Borden, Welshpool, for Gaer Zioyal. 

2084 By P.— Sir David B. Llewellyn, Bart., for Si Pagans Pctetead. 

Class 278. —Three Kerry HiU (Wales) Shearling Ewes, 

2093 I. (£10.)— Bbogyntyn Estate Company, Brpgyntyn, Oswesizy. 

2095 JL (£5.)— Captain J. M. Naylor, Lei^ton Wi, Welshpool. 

2092 IZL (£8.) —Miss B. B. Babcock, Shawlands, Lin^eld, Surrey, for ewes bred by the 
Marquess of Londonderry, K.G, Plas, Idachynlleth. 

2094 B. IT.— Sir David B, Llewellyn, Baet., The Court, St. Bagans, Cardiff. 

Class 279. —Three Kerry EiU (Wales) Ewe Lambs,^ 

210? L (£10.)—J. W. Owens, Woodhouse, Shobdon, Herefordshire. 

2099 ZL (£5.) — ^Bbn Alderson, Glanimheli, Kerry, Moni 

2105 ZZL (£8.)—The Marqubss of Londonderry, K.G., M.V.O., Plas, Machynlleth, Mont. 
2102 17. (£2.)—J. N. Kendall, Brimpsfleld Park, Gloucester. 

2109 V. (£1.)—H. C. PiLKiNGTON, Bryntauat, LlansantiEraid, Mont. 

2111 B. K.— Thomas Williams, The Gaer, Borden, Welshpool. 


• Champion Gold Medal given by the Byeland Block Book Society for the best Bemale 
exhibit. 

• Silver Challenge (3np, given through the Kerry Hill (Wales) Block Book Society for 
the best exhibii 

• Prizes, except Bourth and Bifth, ^ven by the Kerry Hill (Wales) Block Book Society. 
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Glun Forests. 

Class 280. —Glun Forest JRams^ Shearling and upwards, 

2114 I. (£10.)—^VlOROAN Morgan, Lower Letton, Bucknell, Shropshire, for Docklow Courage 
655, horn in 1926, bred by Thomas Bros., Docklow, Leominster. 

2117 n. (£5 .)—Major H. B. Syses, Lydham Manor, Bishop's Castle, Shropshire, for Lydham 
Delight bom in 1929. 

2115 in. (£3.)—Major H. B. Sykes, for Lydham Daad^ bom in 1929. 

2112 b. N.—^William Bobertson Lyke, Lawton Bury, Leominster, for Ford Rnrfg n- 
H. C.—2116. 0.—2113. 

Class 881. —Three Glun Forest Shearling Etoes,^ 

2118 L (£10.)—^TUkjau Bobertson Lyke, Lawton Bnry, Leominster. 

2119 n. (£5 .)—Henry JToen Marsh, Bedstone, Bncknell, Shropshire. 

2120 m. (£3), and 2121 B. N.—Major H. B. Sykes, Lydham Manor, BiShop’s Castle, Shrop¬ 
shire. 

lancolns. 

Class 282. —Lincoln Two Shear Bams, 

2122 L (£10, & Champion.)’—^E rnest Abbxson, Biby Grange, Stallingboron^, Idncs, for 
Biby Champion 18442. 

2126 n. (£5.)-~^0SEPH Shepherd, National Provincial and Union Bank Bnildincs, Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead, for Well Victor, bred by Major W. H. Eawnsley, Well Vale, Alford. 

2127 BL (£8.)—M. STRICKLAND, Bafnesse, Catterick, for Balnesse Brigadier 2^ 

2123 B. N.—Glipford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, for Horkstow Manor Bigenough. 

Class 283. —Lincoln Shearling Bams, 

2140 I. (£10, & B. N. for Champion ’), and 2141B. K.--Gborob Ward, Manor House, Quar. 
rington, Sleaford. 

2129 n. (£5), and 2130 17. (£2 .)—^Ernest Addison, Biby Grange, Stallingboroug^b, Lines. 
2189 m. (£3 .)—Major W. H. Bawnslby, Well Vale, Ahord. 

2131 V. (iM.)—J oseph Brooelebank, dorlton-le-Moorland, Lincoln. 

Class 284. —Three Lincoln 8hearlin,g Bams, 

2153 L (£10,)—George Ward, Manor House, Quairington, Sleaford. 

2151 IL (£5.)—Major W. H. Bawnslby, Well Vale, Alford. 

2146 HL (£3.)—H. (GORDON DEAN, Heath House, Nocton, LInooIn. 

2144 B. N.—Joseph Brocklebank, Oarlton-le-Moorland, Lincoln. 

. Class 285.— Three Lincoln Bam Lambs, 

2154 L (£10.)—^Ernest Addison, Biby Grange, Stallingboxongh, lines. 

2165 JL (£5), and 2156 B. N.— M. Gordon Dean, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2158 HL (£3.)~<!lifpord Niohoiaon, Worlaby House, Brigg. 

Class 286. —Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs, 

2161 L (£10.)—Eenbst Addison, Biby Grange, StaUlngboronidt lines. 

2162 H. (£5.)—H. GORDON DEAN, Heath House, Noctom lineoln. 

2164 HL (£8.)>^ieford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg. 

2166 B. N.— Major W. H. Bawnslby, Well Vale, Alford. 


Leicesters. 

Class 287.—Leicester Shearling Bams, 

2167 L (£10.)—PBEDEazOK WiLLUJC DENNIS, 43, Aberdeen Walk, Soarboroukh, for Cross- 
gates HodeL 

2169 H. (£&)—WZLLIA3C Jordan, ISastbum, Drifdeld. 

2172 XH. (£3), and 2171 B. H.—B. MEGginSON, Qarton Field, Driffidd. 

2173 IV. (£2.)—0, H. SOCPSON A SONS, Castle House, Hoxmianby. 

Class 288 .—Leicester Bam Lambs, 

2179 L (£10), and 2180 XL (£5.>—WILLIAK JORDAN, Bastbum, Driffield. 

2181 HL (£3.)—B. MBgginson, Garton Field, Driffield. 

2177 IV. (£2.)—MBS. Mary B. Jackson, Osi^by, Searboroiikh. 

2182 B. N.—G. H. SXKPSON & Sons, Cme House, Hunmaaby. 


^ Ptlsea given by the (Bon Finest Sheep Breediets^ AssodattoP- 
* Chaimuan Prise of £5 {dven by the Zineoln Xiongirool Sheep Breehlenir AssoeMon fas 
the best Bam is Oteasee 2fi and §88. 
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Class 289. —Leicester Shearling Ewes. 

2189 I. (£10.)—E. Meoginsoit, Garton Field, Driffield. 

2100 n. (£5 .)—The Exoas, op E. H. Stocks, Haywold, North Dalton, Driffield. 
2186 m. (£3)» and 2185 B. N.—WiCLUU Jobdah, Eastbnm, Driffield. 

Class 290. —Leicester Ewe Lambs. 

2193 L <£10)» and 2194 HZ. (£ 8 .)~W 11 LIAU Jordan, Eastbnm, Driffield. 

2190 U. (£5.)—C. H. Simpson & Sons, Castle House, Hunmanby. 

2107 B. K.— The Exobs. op B. H. Stocks, Haywold, North Dalton, Driffield. 


Bordw Leicesters. 

Glass 291.~'.Bor<2er Leicester Bams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2199 L (£10, St Champioii.^)—^B obebi Cross, Ehockdon, Maybole, for Ganymede 7949, 
bom in 1927, bred by John Oowans, Pathhead, Ford, Midlothian. 

2201 n, (£5.)— OharTiES H. Dickie, Wooperton, Northumberland, for Builez 7215, born 
in 1928, bred by James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock. 

2203 HL (£8.>—Frank J. Elliot, Grunklaw, Duns, Berwickshire, for Dulcimer 6881, bom 
In 1924, bred by Thos. Gross, Enockdon, Maybole. 

2204 B. H.—Egbert Wilson, Dockrayri^, Wigton, for Coyyhead Buccaneer. 

Class 292.— JSon^ Leicester Shearling Bams. 

2208 L (£10.ftEH.lorClham^on^),2207n.(£5),and 2210 HL (£8.)—E. & W. B. Dick¬ 
inson, Longcroft, Ozton, Berwickshire. 

2211 E. N.— Frank J. Eluot, Gnmklaw, Duns, Berwickidiire. 

Class 298.— Border Leicester Ewes, Two Shear and Upwards.^ 

2214 L (£10.)—Robert Gross, Enockdon, Maybole, for ew*e, bom in 1927, bred by Thomas 
Gross, Hnockdon. 

2215 It (£5 .)^Eobbrt Wilson, Doekrayrlgg, Wigton 

Class 294. —Border Leicester Shearling Ewes. 

2220 L (£10), and 2221 E N.—A. B. HowiE, Eshott Brocks, Felton, Morpeth. 

2218 IL (£5.)—A W. B. DiOKlNSON, Longoroft, Oxton, Berwickshire. 

2216 HL (£8 .)—^Robert Gross, Enockdon, Maybole. 


Wen^eydales. 

Class 295.— WmsUydale Bams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2224 L (£10.)—JOHN Dargue, Bume&ide Hall, Kendal, for Prince of Ptinoes, bom in 1928. 
2223 TL (£5.)— John Dabgue, for Osaveebj Blue Oban^ion 8618, bom in 1927, bred by 

John A. Willis, Hous^ Carper^. 

2225 DL (£8.)-^. B. Smaller ^kby Hul, Cark-in-Osurtmel, tor Treasnxe Trove 8670, 
bom m 1928, bred by J. HSTmave, Wath, Elpon. 

2226 B. G. WiDDiNGTON, Whatley Farm, Oisbum, CUtheroe, for WheaCey BE. 

Glass 296.— WensJegdale Shearling Bams. 

2242 1. (£10, & Chamdon.”)—J ohn A. Wexib, Manor House, Oaiperby, Yorks, for Bold 
Banger, bredl^^bn Hargrave, Wath, ^n. 

2280 H. (£5.)-^ohn Darqub, Bumeside Hall, Hendal, for ram, bred by T. Chester, Low 
Moor Farm, Bipon. 

2285 HL C£3.)-^ohn SANDERSON, Ward House Farm, Ellel, lancaster, for EUd Pippin, 
bred by Vxe. B. Bigg, Fell End, Witheislack, Grange-over-Sands. 

2228 IV. (18.)—J. Allison & sons, Howgrave Hall, Howgrave, Bedale. 

2229 V. (£1,)—Herbert Chester, Home Farm, Sharrow, Elnon. 

2238 E B. SMALLBT, Bh&y Hall, ^-In-Cartmel, Andifle Statesman. 

Class 297. —Three Wensl^dale Shearling Bams. 

2248 L (£10.>~jroHN A. WILLIB, Manor House, Garperby, Yorks. 

2245 IL (£5.)— John WILliax Grbenstf, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

2246 HL (£3.)~Joen Perowal, Easthouse, Garperby, for rams, fared by J. 0. Waddington, 
Burnley. 

2244 E N.-^oen Dargite, Bumeside Hall, KendaL 


for Challenge Cup given by the Society of Border Ldeester Sheep Breeders 

* Prises jdven by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, 
for Trophy^given by the Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders* Association 
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Class 298.— Wensleydale ShearUny Ewes. 

2253 1. (£10.)—^JOHN Sanderson, Ward House Farm, EUel, Lancaster, for ewe, bred by 
WilUam Millner, White House, Inskto, Preston. 

2260 n. (£6.)—JOHN A. Wims, Manor House, Carperby, YorSs. 

2250 HL (£8.)—J. Aluson & SONS, Ho'wgrave Hall, Ho^pgrave, Bedale. 

2259 IV. (£2.)—John A. WiLiis, tor ewe, bred by John Hainave, Watb, Bipon. 

2252 B. N.--JOHN WILLIAU Greensu, Holme-ou-Swale, Thi& 

Class 299.— WenaleyddU Yearling Ewes, shown m wool^ 

2262 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)—J ohn Wiu^iau: Greensec, HoIme-on-Swale, Thiisk. 

2263 n. (£5.V-John Perojcval, Easthouse, Oarperby. 

2267 ni. (£3.)—JOHN A. Wnous, Manor House, CarMrby, Yorks. 

2264 B. N.—^JOHN Sanderson, Ward House Farm, EIl^ Lancaster. 


Kent or Romn^ Marsh. 

Class 800.— Kent or Romney Marsh Two Shear Bams. 

2272 L (£10, & Champion.*)—J. Eoerton Quested, The Pirs, Gheriton, Kent, for Quested’s 
No. 56 1928 68962.' 

2270 n. (£5.)—OLHEORD Nxoholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, for Horkaiow Maaor No. 17 
of 1928 70437. 

2275 xn. (£8 .)—Ashley Stevens, Bavington Hall, PaverSbam, for Lnddenham No. 8 of 
1928 69634. 

2271 B. N.— CLIFFORD NiOHOLSON, for Horkstow Manor No. 8 of 1928. 

Class 801.— Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams. 

2284 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)—J. Eoerton Quested, The Pirs, Gheriton, Kent. 
2289 n. (£5), 2288 HI. (£8), and 2287 ZV. (£2.)—ASHLEY Stevekb, Davington Hall, Paver- 
sham. 

2280 V. (£l.>—WmuAM MiLTiER, Kenvffle, Canterbury. 

2292 IL N.—^WALTER P. Wood, Ghekes Courts Sittingboume. 

H. C,—2286. C.—2285. 

Class 802.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams.* 

2305 t (£20), and 2304 XV. (£5.)—ASHLEY Stevens, Bavington Hall, Paversham, Bent. 
2301 XL (£15), 2303 XH. (£10), and 2302 B. N.—J. Egerton Quested, The Pirs, Gheriton, 
Kent. 

2294 V. (£1.)—E. W. BAKER, Parsonage Pann, Bekesbouzne, Canterbury. 

H. C.—2296. G.—2298. 

Class 808.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ram Lamhs. 

2316 L (£10.)— Ashley Stevens, Bavington Hall, PaverSham, Kent. 

2309 XL (£5.)—^H. H. BATCHELOR, Wbitehouse Psim, Hig^m, Bochester. 

2314 XXL (£8.)—J. Bgerton QUESTED, The Pirs, Gheriton, Kent. 

2812 B, H.—CLIFFORD Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, linos. 

H. 0^2315. 0.—2811. 

Class 804.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh ShearUng Ewes. 

2324 L (£10, & Champion.*)— Ashley Stevens, Bavington BiaU, Paversham, Kent. 

2828 XL (£5^ & XL N. for Champion *), and 2822 XXL (£8.)—J. Eqbrton Quested, The Pirs, 
Gheriton, Bent. 

2817 XL N.—H. H. BATCHELOR, Whitehouse Parm, Hi^uum, Bochester. 

H. 0.—2819. C^2818. 

Class 805.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ewe Lambs. 

2831 L (£10), and 2330 XXL (£8.)—J. BGERton Quested, The Pirs, Gheriton, Kent. 

2326 XL (£5.]h~H. H. BATCHELOR, Whitehouse Farm, Hlgham, XU)chester* 

2328 Xt^ N.--C1LIFTORD NXOHOLSON, Worlal^ House, Brigg, lines. 

H. C.—2329. Or-2832. 
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Dartmoors. 

Class 809. —Dartmoor Bams, Shearling and upwards. 

2333 L (£10.)—J M. Cols, Ghaddlehanger, Lamerton, Tavistock, for Chadlam No. 28 4365, 

born m 1929. „ « ^ ^ 

2334 n. (£5), and 2335 m. (£8.)—B. Di-WS, Ford Farm, Tavistock, for rams, bom m 
1929 

2387 B. N.—H. J. King-wull, Great Aiah, South Brent, Devon, for Brent HoL 

Class 810. —Dartmoor Shearling Ewes. 

2341 L (£10.)—F G. YELLiOT), AsWeigh, Brideatowe, Devon. 

2340 n. (£5), and 2339 E. N.—J. W. Symons Bast Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

2388 nL (£3.)—J. IL OOLB, Chaddlehanger, tamerton, Tavistock. 


Lonks. 


Class 311. —Lonh Bams, Shearling and upwards. 

2343 L (£10.)—HiGOiK, Blackmoor Farm, Oxenhope, Keighley, for Blackmore 
ic™g bom in 1928, bred by H. O. Mitchell, Blackmoor Farm, Ovenhope, Kcigliley. 

2348 XE.l£5 .)—Shuh, Summerhouse Farm, Cowling, Keighley, for Summerhouse 
Spellbinder, bom m 1927, bred by W. Eeyworth. Wbitvorth, Lancashire. 

2344 in. (£8.)—Bnoan Hib&t, Oak Lees, New Mill, Huddersfield, for Blackmoor Herbert, 
bom m 1927, bred by H. 0. Mitchell, Blackmoor Farm, Ovenhope, Keighley. 

2347 B. N.—BiOHiJEtD PaBEEE, House-o’-th-HiU, 'Whitworth, Bochdale, for Whitworth 
Wonder. 

H. 0.—2348. 

Class 812. —Lonk Shearling Ewes. 

2351 L (£10.)—Hasry HioGiB, Blackmoor Farm, Ozenhope, Kelley, for Blackmoor Lucy, 
bred by H 0. Mitchell, Blackmoor Farm, Ozenhox>e, Kei^ey, 

2350 XL (£5.)—^HasEY Hioonr, for Blackmoor Anme, bred by H. O. Mitchell, Blackmoor 
Farm, Ozenhope, Kei^w. 

2368 DDL (£8.)—BXJjrLEY B. Kippaz, Holden Farm, Boggerham, Burnley, for Stands Ann. 

2854 B. N.—BiUHiED Pabsxb, Honse-o’-th'Hill, 'Whitworth, Bochdale, lor Whitworth 


Swaledales. 


Glass 818. —Swaleddk Bams, bom in or before 1928.^ 

2355 L (HO, & B. H. lor Cfaamgkm.*)— Josepe Wzlluk DBin*, Fair 'View, Middleton-ln- 
Teesdale, for Feonington A1115, bom in 1927, bred by Sir Fredenek Mdbank, 
Bart., Barmingham, Ttinh-mon di Yorks. 

2857 IL (£5.)—^Losn Lbooeuhld, Obckermonth Castle, Cumberland, for Forest Uastenieoo 
0927, bom in 1927, bred by Mrs. Dargge, Forest Hall, KendaL 

2358 HL (£8.)—J. li. Fbaooo^ Punobaxd House, Arkengarthdale, Bichmond, Yorks, for 
Stone House Beminder BX. 44, bom in 1926, bred by James Alderson, Stone House, 
Keld, Bichmond, Yorks. 

2359 B N.—nJoEN H. SuxE, Slack Farm, Lunedale, Middleton-in-Teesdale, for Sblbank 
Bobby. 


Class 814. —Stofdedale Bams, bom in 1929. 

2363 L (£L0, Sc Ghaxn^on.*)—J. L. PaioooK, Punohard House, Arkengarthdale, Bichmond* 
Yorks, for Punohard Hero. 

2361 n. (£5), and 2360 B. N.-^obbpe WuLZiic Dbnt, Fair Yiew, Middleton-in-Tecsdale 

2362 HL (£8.)—^LoRh Leoonubld, CodEermouth Castle, Cumberland, for l^ddaw Tramp. 

Class 815. —Tioo SwaUdaie Ewes, born in or before 1928. 

2367 L (£10), and 2368 B. N.—J. L. Peaooce, Punchard House, Arkengarthdale, Bufiimond, 
Yorks, for ewes bom in 1927. 

2364 n. (£5.)—JossPE WiLLiAJC DSES, Fair 'View, Mlddleton-in-Teesdale, for owes, bom in 
1927. 

2866 HL (£3.)—LoBh LEOONimn, Oockermonth Castle, (himberland, for Bessie and May. 
bom m 1928. 


^ Prizes gl\en by the Swaledale Slieep Breeders* Association 

* Champion Prize ot £5 given by the Swaledale Shei^ Breeders* Aasociatiou for the best 
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Class 316 .—Two SvxtUdale Ewea^ bom in 1929. 

2372 Z. (610.)—John H. Sutth, Slack Farm, Limedale, Mddleton-in-Tecsdale, for ewes, 
bred by Jose^ Wm. Dent, Wooley Hilte, Woodland, Butterkno^vle. 

2371 n. (£5.)-^. If. Peacock, Puncbard House, Arkengarthdale, Richmond, Yorks. 

2369 UL (fi3.)--^OBEPH W 111 .IAU DENT, Pair View, Middleton-ln-Teesdale. 

Herdwicks. 

Class 317 .—Herdwich JRams, Two Shear and n^pvsards,^ 

2379 L (610.)—WTT.T.TAM Wilson, Stoneycroft, Kewlands, Hesvick, for Derwent Parlish- 
cratw 4160, bom in 1923. 

2376 ZL (S5.)-^ohn P. Palueb, Darling How Parm, I^orton, Gockermouth, for Hill Park 
Blacksmith 5274, born in 1924, bred by Thomas Eirkbride, Lowick. 

2373 U (63.}-~liOaD Leconfield, Cockermouth CSastle, Cumberland, for UelbeckB Marvd 
5703, born in 1926, bred by J. W. Thwaites, Melbecks, Baasenthwaite. 

2377 JL N.—B. D. Stanley-Dodgson, Armaslde, Gockermouth, for Blftkafflar. 

Class 818 .—Herdtoich Shearling Bams, 

2383 L (610.>^Wmu[AU WILSON, Stoneycroft, Hewlands, Keswick, for Dement Come 

2380^^§f‘%5.)—^liOBD Leconfzeld, Gockermouth CSastie, Cumberland, for Dash Daylight. 
2382 m. (^)>^. D. Stanley-Dodgson, Armaside, CSockermouth, for Hanot Vulcan, bred 
by Wilham Rlgg, Well Park, Greenodd. 

2381 S. N.--S. D. bTANLBY-DonosoN, for Hanot Grey Knot. 

Class 319 .—Berdwich Shearling Ewes. 

2388 L (610.)—WiLLXAU WILSON, Stoneycroft, Newlands, Keswick, for Wild Bose. 

2386 XL (65.>~^ohn P. Palueb, Darling How Parm, Lorton, Gockermouth, for ewe, bred 
by S. D. Stanley-Dodgson, Armaside, O)ckermouth. 

2387 £H. (68.)—S. D. Stanlsy^Dodgson, Armaside, Ciockermouth. 

2385 B. N.—liOXU) Leconiield, Gockermouth Castle, Cumberland, fbr Dash Dewdrop. 

Cheviots. 

Class 320 .—Cheviot Bams^ Two Shear and upwards. 

2392 L (610, 6c B. H. for C3mnipioa.*)’~MB8SBa. Teouson, BuShelbill, Oockbumspsth, for 
Big bSiC bom in 1928 

2390 H. (65.)-^ohn Robson, Hewton, Tarset, for Ubuntaineer, bom in 1928. 

2389 m. (68 .)—Pbane J. Bluot, Crunklaw, Duns, Berwickshire, for Toff 4618, bom in 
1928. 

2391 B. H.—John Bobson, Junb., Lynegar, Watten, Caithness, for Stimip Cup. 

Class 821 .—Cheviot Shearling Bams. 

2395 X. (610.)-^OHN Robson, Hewton, Tarset, 

2398 IE. (65.)—PRANK J. ELLIOT, Crunklaw, Duns, Berwickehire. 

2394 m. (^.)—Gboffrby Robson, COosehill, Tarset. 

2896 B. B^Mbssbs. Thouson, Bushelhlll, Gockbumspath. 

Class 322 .—Cheviot Shearling Ewes. 

2399 L <610, 6c (niaxnpioii.*)-^OHN Bobson, Newton, Tarset. 

2401 n. <65 .V—Mbssb 8. TaoHBON, BusheMl, Oookbumspath, for Lady Walker. 

2898 HL (68.)—Geoesrby Bobson, Glosebill, Tarset. 

2397 B. H.—Prank J. Elliot, Cnmklaw, Duns, Berwickshire. 

Welsh Monstain. 

Class 8S5.— Wd»h Momtam Boms, Two Shear tmi upwcerds.* 

2404 L (610.)—Major Eric jr. W- PIiAtt, Hadryn Parm, Aber, GaemarvuDshlre, for Uadsyn 
A1 3222, bom In 1928. 

2406 n. (£5 .)—Cnivbbsity Oollbgb ov Nortb Waios, College Pam, Aber, CkemorvDn- 
shiie, for Snowdon A45 8309, bom in 1928. 

2405 m. (63.)—R. Robzbts Ss Son, Arllen Pawr, Llanrhaladr, Oewestsy, fox Atiisfn x 1 
2982, bom In 1927. 

2409 B. V.—VNimsnY OOLLBQR OP NORTH WaIOB, Sos gnOWdOB K6k 
H. C.—2408, 
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Glass 826 .—Wdsk Mountain Shearling Bams, 

241? I. (£10.)—It. Eobsrxs is Son, ArHen Lkmrlialadr, Oswestry, for Aillen B1. 
2419 XL (£5)« and 2420 B. N.—TTnivbbsisy Colleob 07 KoBXH WALES, College Faxm, Aber, 
Oaexnarvonshlre. 

2412 m. (£8.)—Li*.-Ool. B. W. Gbitfech, Flasnewydd, Xrefnant, Denbi^bire, for Has- 
nowydd lu. Sisks. 

2416 17. (£8.)—MAJOB Bbio J. W. Pl 4TT, Madryn Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire, for Madryn 
Glass 827 .—Wdsh Mountain Bam Lamha, 


2427 L (£L0.>—H&JOB Ebio J. W. Flaxt, Hadryn Fonn, Aber, Caemaj.\onshiie. 

2430 JL (£5.>—TlNZVBBSEnr Collbgb 07 North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Caernarvon- 

2422 in. (£8), and 2423 17. (£2 .)—Lt.-Gol. E. W. Gbzftith, Plasnewydd, Trefbant, Den- 
bigbsbire. 

2428 B. H.—B. BOBEETS & SOB, ArHen Fawr, Llanrbaiadr, Oswestry. 


Glass 828 .—Three Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes. 

2436 L (£10.)—Majtob Ebio J. W. Platt, ICadryn Farm, Aber, CAemarvonsbire 
2483 XL (£5 .)—Lt.-Gol. E. W. Gbittixh, Plasnewydd, Trefbant* Denbighshire. 

2437 XXL J£8.}—B. Bobebts & SON, ArHen Fawr, Llanrhaladr, Oswestry. 

2441 B. N.—XJnivebsxtt Collboe 07 Nobth Wales, College Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire 


Glass 829 .—Three Welsh Mountain Ewe Lambs. 

2444 L (HO.)—Hajob Brio J. W. Platt, Madryn Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire. 

2442 XL (£5.)— Lt.-Col. E« W. Gbifteth, Plasnewydd, Trefnant, Denbighshire. 

2446 X3L^^)— T7KIVEB8EE7 COLLEGE 07 NOBTH WALES, College Farm, Aber, Oaemar- 

2446 B. H.—B. Bobebts A SOE, ArHen Fawr, LUnrhaiadr, Oswestry. 


Black Welsh Mountain. 

Glass 880 .—Black Wdsh Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2452 L (£10.>— Kbs. JBbtoise, Herziard Park, Basingstoke. 

2449 XL (£5.)— Beginald S. HToks, Wilbraham Temple, Cambridge. 

2448 XXL (£8.)— Bbogtettb Estate Cohpanit, Glyn Home Farm, Talsaman, Merioneth. 
2447 B. X.— Majob CUVE Behbsns, Bwinton Grange, Maltozu 

Glass 881 .—Three Black Welsh Momtam Shearling Ewes.^ 

2468 L (£10.>—Majob F. H. T. Jebyoise, Eeiilard Paiku Basingstoke. 

2454 XL (£5.)—Majtob GLmi Behbeks, Swinton Grange, Malton. 

2457 XXL (£8.>— Bboieald 8. Hzoes, Wilbraham Temple, Cambridge. 

2459 B. IC^MRs. Jebyoibe, Herrlard Park, Basingstoke. 


PIGS. 

IThe numbers in brackets r^er to the Tattoo or Ear Numbers of the Animals.} 

Lai^e Whites. 

Class 882 .—Large White Boars^ bom in or before 1928. 

2466 L (£10, Ghamjlon,* ft B. K. for Ghampion *)— Msbebn Pebigbee Pig Co„ Ltb., Marden 
MQ], Devizes, for Walton Bandmasteir 83rd 66153 (1087), bom July 1, 1927, bred by 
Lord Daresbnry, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrin^n; a. Walton Bandmaster 13tb 53878, 
d. Walton Primrose 60th 161588 ^ Bonme ^ng David 52nd 47549. 

2460 XL (£5.)—^Lobd Dasesbebt, O.'^O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Boy 89ih 
66159 (1364), bom Feb. 12,1928; s. Adlington Boy 52033, d. Walton Lassie 19th 149474 
5y Boxted Turk 33117. 

2473 XXL (£8.)—Walebb W. Btxan, Wall, Idchfleld, for Wall Jay 27th 66101 (1537). bom 
»• Spalding Jay 11th 42357, d. WaH Catalina 11th 149382 by Banner 


* Prizes given by the Black Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders* Association. 

Lar ^^wS&°Bwr given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the beect 

^Silver Challenge Cup given by the National Pig Breeders* AB8oclation'’for the best Large 
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2^9 17, (£2.)—JoHsr H. Pbntt, Glebe Farm, Bolton Percy, York, for Bonme ging David 
219f3i 55955 (6112), bom July 25, 1925, bred by Edmund Wherry, Bourne, IJncs; b 
Bourne King David 20th 40527, d. Bourne Champion Queen 5th 76980 Sapperton Bo\ 
24471, 

2477 7. (a.)—W. WmTB <fc SoiT, Taunton, for Pen Bradbury lOth 60773 (22), bom Jan. 11, 
1927, bred by P. Laud, Bourne, Lmcs; a. Bourne Bradbury 6Srd 55901, d. Bourne 
Bonetta 129th 156640 h Bourne King David 36437. 

2464 B. N.—P. ^YKBS, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, for T&union Turk 
25ih. 

H. C.—2476. C.—2467. 

Class 888 .—Large White Boars, horn in 1929, before July 1. 

2479 L (61^ & B. N. for Champion.')—G bivers & Sons, Led., Histon, Cambridge, for 
Hision wonder 72nd 69269 (1414), bom Jan. 1; s. Histon Wonder 22nd 48247, d. Bamsey 
BeUe 64th 181702 by Hallastone Bln^eader 13th 56877. 

2481 XL (S&)— Lord Darssbttry, C.V.O., Walton HaB, Warrington, for Walton Jay 40ih 
70221 (1692), bom Jan. 18; a. Walton Jay 27th 66185, dTWalton Lassie 24th 161556 
by Bourne King David 52nd 47549. 

2483 IIL (£3.>-^W. Hallas, Bank House Farm, Helsby, Warrington, for Hallastone Brad¬ 
bury 2nd 69043 (1957), bom Jan 4; a. Wentworth Bradbury 29th 62597, d. Hallastone 
Dorothy 8th 189480 by Forest Champion King 60809. 

2491 17. (£2.)—E. Thohunson, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandesley, Harston, York, for SKoreion 
B^win 67th 69559 (1258), bom Feb. 5, bred by B. G. P^eel, Horeton Hall, Ghesl^e; 
a. Bourne Baldwin 52255, d. Horeton Primrose 8th 159730 by Galdmore Banner 4th 
86569. 

2489 7. (£1.)— Joan H. Pbnty, Glebe Farm, Bolton Percy, York, for Glebe Star Boy (770), 
horn Jan 20; a. Bourne King David 219th 55955, d. Glebe (^een Mary 158214 by Hteton 
Wonder 8th 41561. 

2478 B. N.--CHIVSRS <2 SONS, LTD., for Aldenham Bonetta’s Boy. 

H. 0.—2487. C.—2494. 

2481, 2565, 2589, 2617 Spedal L (£8 .*)—Lord Dabbsbury, O.V.O., for Walton Jay 40th, 
Walton Queen Maty 10th, Walton WaOdower 8td and Walton Irmie 8rd. 


Class 834 .—Large White Boars, bom in 1929, on or after July 1.’ 

2496 L (£10.) — ^E. L. Chandler, Batohacre Park, Shebdon, Stafford, for Mai yiifag ton 
Herdsman 6th (314), bom July 8, bred by A. W. Leason, Brook House Farm, Uttozeter; 
a. Taunton Turk 25th 66009, d. ]!£ac<dungton Queen 10th 169524 by Brookfl^ JX 
52415. 

2510 JL (£5.)— WAITER W. Byvan, Waff, LitMeld, for WaB Idon 15th (3135), horn July 
25; a. Wall lion Srd 66141, d. WaU Surprise 10th 191746 by Bourne King David lito 
40S15» . 

26X2 QL (£3.)—W. WHITE & SON, Taunton, for Thunton Bradbury 2l8t (1738), bom July 
6; a. Fen Bradbury 10th 60773, d. Taunton Boyal Amy 2nd 131942 by Spuding S^pial 
34103. _ 

2506 17. (£2.)—George Pa.ynb, The Wentworth, Elmesthorpe, Leics., for Wentworth 
^^Va Wanted (570), horn July 18; a. Wentworth Baronet 70245, d. Wentworth Queen 
Anne S2nd 191902 by Bourne King David 12th 40515. 

2500 7. (£1.)—Lord Darbsbijry, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Boy 44fh 
(1902), bom July 6; a. Walton Boy $9th 66159, d. WaltoO^y Dorothy 12th 182602 
by Bourne David 52nd 47549. 

2505 B. N.—J. PXBBPONT MORGAN, Wall Hall, Watford, for AldwtTiiim Bnxgdar. 

H, 0.-2611. C.—2499. 

2512,2582,2605,2635 Special IL (£4.*)—W. WmxB A SON, for Taunton Btadbnzy 21ili, Taunton 
Eaat Sib, Taunton Amy 140ih and Taunton Bast Leas Sib. 


Class 885 .—Large White Boars, bom in 1930. 

2335 L (£10.)—J. Backiay A SONS, Jjeo^ Hermitage Farm, Silver Street, Edmonton, for 
Edmonton gi"g David 885ih (1945), born Jan. 1; a. Edmonton King David 73rd 64781, 
d. Bourne lady Bountiful 17th 156764 by Spalding Bob 19th 53615. 

2524 IL (£5.)—D. B. Daybell A SON, Botteaford, Nottingham, for Bottesfoxd Bradbury 
28th (147), bom Jan. 7; «. Edmonton Bradbury 8rd 56491, d. Botteaford Buttercup 
102nd 168076 by Sapperton President 42263. 

2519 m. (£8.)— Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Waltoin Bw 46th 
(2178), bom Jan. 7; r. Walton Boy S9th 66169, d. Bodbaaton Catalina dth 190972 
& Bourne King David 112th 52381. 

2520 17. {££.)— Lord Dabbsbury, 0.7.0., for Walton Boy 4^ (2180), bom Jan. 7; 
a, Walton Boy 39th 66159, d. Bodbaaton Catalina 6th 190972 by Bourne King David 
112th 52831. 


^ Obamjdon Gold Medal given by the Natfonal Pig Breeders’ Asaraciatton for the best 
Lar^e White Boar. 

Asso^^ 

887 to 339. One Boar Tat leaat) must be tnduded In each gron;^ and not move than one 
entry to be seleetod from any one Otoss. _ 

* Prizes, 6X0^ Fourth and Ftfto, by the Natfonal Ptg Btaddeta’ AsBoolat to ln, 
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2516 V. (£1.)^Britb8t a. Crookes, Eose Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, for Cut- 
thone NonsnchL Isth (2501), bom. Jan. 9; s. Kiiton KoDBUCh 7th 69391, d. Ontthorpe 
Lady Beatrice 28th 129082 by Jay of Cutthorpe 87223. 

2534 E. K.-^ohn H. PENxr, Glebe Farm, Bolton Percy, York, for Glebe Bock Star. 

H. C.'-2514, 2518. 

Class 886. —Loirge White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1928. 

2542 L (£10, & Cbampion,^ & Champion.*)—^L ord DiRESBUBr, G.V.0, Walton Hall, War* 
ringbn, for Peakirk Mary 5th 160130 (262), bom Ang. 29, 1925, farrowed Feb. 4, bred 
by John Neaverson, Peakirk, Peterborough; e. Bob of Bourne 28701, d. Spalding Queen 
Maiy 20th 92702 by Monitor of Spalding 30081. 

2556 XL (£5.)~B. Thohijnson, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandlesley, HMK>n, York, for Toek- 
with Blackbeixy 8ih 182368 (2330), bom Jan. 2,1928, farrowed March 20; a. Packwood 
Prince Ednard 57453, d. Histon Blackberry 2nd 147020 by Aldenham Master 36091. 

2553 XXL (S3.)—J. BACiaBT & SONS, Ltd., Hermitage Farm, Silver Street, Bdmonton, 
for Eomonton Bozu^ 6ih 169292 (540), bom Jan. 3,1927, farrowed March 12; a. Bourne 
King Bavid 223id 55959, d. Bourne Bonetta 27th 103300 by Bourne Champion Boy 
33001. 

2558 IF. (S2.>— W. WHITE & SON, Taunton, for Bourne Bonetta 129th 156640 (6020), born 
Feb. 26, 1025, farrowed Jan. 6, bred by Bdmund Whei^, Bourne, Lines; s. Bomne 
King Bavid 36437, d. Bourne Bonetta 27th 103300 by Bourne Champion Boy 33091. 

2559 V. (SI.)— Wm. Weight Si Sons (York), Lti> , 9, Goodramgate, York, for Mill Bnohess 
4th 171236 (24), bom July 20,1926, farrowed Feb. 2, bred A. C. Wright, Mill Faim, 
Baskelf, Bacon^oid, Yorks; s. Tockwith Major 42535, d. Barfield Duchess 102094 by 
Todcwtth Banner 84241. 

2555 B. K.—E. Teouunson, for Spalding Lady MoUington 39ih. 

H. G.—2541, 2543, 2651. 

Class 887. —Large White Sotos, bom in 1929, before July 1. 

2582 L (£10, & B. H. for Chanson.*)— W. White Son, Taunton, for Tannton East Lass 
Sth (1658), bom Jan. 3; «. Duston Delegate 18th 52719, d. Histon itot Lass 11th 147038 
by mton Wonder 38677. 

2562 XL (£5.)—Chwers Si SONS, LTD., Hlstou, Cambridge, for Aldenham Lily 10th (3056), 
bom Jan. 4, bred by J. Pieipont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford: a. Aldenham Boy 65665, 
d. Hatley £j]y 6th 10580 by Hatl^Bar-Hone 33567. 

2573 XXI. ^)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, WaU Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Xsly 0th (3057), 
horn Jan. 4; c, Aldenham Boy 55665, d. Hatley Lily 6th 105806 by Hatley Bar*Hone 
38567. 

2574 IF. ^)-^OHN H. Pbntt, Glebe Farm, Bolton Percy, York, for €Sebe Sumay (765), 
bom Jan. 4: a. Tockwith Prince George 10th 62331, d. Glebe Polly 179912 by Tockwith 
Major 425S5. 

2563 Y, (SI.)—Ebnbst A. Crogebb, Boee Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, for Cut- 
thoTpe Qnaeu SSaod 188730 (2181), bom Jan. 4; a. Edmonton Bing David 50th 60709, 
d. Galdmiore Queen E.T. 170036 by Bdmonton Turk 18th 56500. 

2565 B. H.—Lord Dabssbory, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Wanington, for Walton Queen Mary 

1^—2564. 0.—2569. 

Class 888. —Large White Sotos, bom in 1929, on or after July 1. 

2608 L (£10.)— A£FBED W. White, HiSegom, Spalding, for Spalding Baroness 14ih (9146), 
bom July 4; a Caldmore Expectation 2nd 60279, d. SpSding Baroness lOtli 191118, 
by Duston Monitor 23rd 60619. 

2589 XL (£5.)—Lord Darbsburt, C.Y.O., Walton HaU, Wsirington, for Walton Wallflower 
8rd (1917), bora July 7; a. Walton Boy 39th 66159, d. Whittm^uim Wallflowor 12th 
182912 by Aldenham Victor 55687. 

2601 XXL (£8.)— Walter W. Bykan, Wall, Lichfield, for Wan Dahlia 4fh (3185), born July 
25; a. Wall Idon Srd 66141, d. Duston Dahlia 12tb 157792 by Duston Delegate Srd 
41107. 

2500 XF. (£8.)—B. B. Debenhak, Bladen Estate, Briantspnddle, Dorchester, for Bladen 
Zdly (1019), bom July 11; a. Bdmonton Bing David 94tb 64709, d. Bushes Lily 24tli 
188434 by Bushes Turk 31st 60261. ^ 

2603 F. <£!.)—W. WHITE Si SON, Taunton, for Taunton Amy 140ih (1743), hom July 5; 
a. Fen Bradbury lOth 60773, d. Taunton Boyal Amy 2nd 131942 by Spsldmg Signal 
34103. 

2594 B. B.—W* HATiLAFf, Bank House Farm, Heisby, Warrington, for HeUasto"** Bountifal 
H. C.—2595. C.—2599. 

Class Large White Sows, bom in 1930. 

2610 L (HO.)— Jj. Chandler, Batchacre Park, Shebdon, Stafford, for Boston XiUdy 
Dorothy (262), bom Jan. 7; a. Packwood Masterpiece 2nd 65679, d. Walton Lady Dorothy 
13th 182604 by Walton Turk 86th 62569. 

* Silver Challenge (3Up given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best Larue 

White Pig. 

* Cbamnion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 

Xaige Whne Sow. 
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2617 IL (£ 5 .)~-‘Lori> aV.O., ‘Walton Hall» Waxrlngton, for Walton Irene 3rd 

(2128), bom Jan. 2; a. Adlmgton Hercules 3rd 50901, d. Bushes Irene 43rd 178996 
by Tockwith Jay 10th 67991. 

2623 m. (£3.)— Lrnrst Hardixo, Packwood Grange, Dorridge, War-ndckshire, for Paekwood 
Brocade ^th (3190), born Jan. 5 ; «. Wentworth Masterpiece 10th 70249, d. Pack^^'ood 
Brocade 5th 171644 by Packwood Bulwark 6th 53401. 

2618 IV. {fi8.)“-L0TiD Daresbury, C.V.O., for Walton Prixnrose 79th (2156), bom Jan. 5; 
a. Walton Jay 33rd 70207, d. Cholmondcley Primrose Sth 168562 by Holmfirth Hitchener 
6th 53083. 

2611 V. (£1.)—L. Chandler, for Boston Lady Doroihy 9nd (263), bom Jan. 7; «. Pack- 
wood Masterpiece 2nd 65679, d. Walton Lady Dorothy 13th 182604 by Walton Turk 
36th 62569. 

2619 B. N.— D. B. DAYBELL & SON, Bottesford, HotMn^m, for Bottesford Bnitenmp 
137tlL 

H. C.—2022, 2635. C.—2627. 


liliddle Whites. 


Class 340.— Middle White Boars, bom in or before 1928, 

2038 1. (£10.)—Sir G03£ER Bebry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Trlng, for Pendley Apache 
67091 (87), born Jan. 13, 1927, bred by Ha}or J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock 
Farms; a. Histon Woodman 28th 59057, d. Whltehin Bover*s Choice 155338 by Histon 
Rover 48th 44581. 

2646 n. (£5 .)—Leopold C. Paoet, Hardwick Grange, Qnmber Park, Worksop, for Whazfe- 
dale Dependence 68037 (1671), bom July 3, 1928; «. Whaifedale Advocate 64001, d. 
Wbarfedale Silver Queen 143858 by GonncUlor of Whaifedale 46505. 

2642 m. (£3 .)—^Hiohs & SONS, High Fordon, Wold Newton, Driffield, for Foidon Dignity 
2nd 67577 (622), bom Dec. 18,1926; «. Defender of Ypres 43857, d. Fordon Wren 6th 
163396 by Somerdon Ben 32427. 

2643 IV. (£8.)—M. JowiTT, Broad Boad Farm, Bridport, Dorset, for Konhnry Woodman 
8th 67061 (1774), bom Sept. 14, 1927, bred by Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Boundstone Farm, 
Ferrhm, Sussex; a. Noisbury Hivite 59267, d. Norsbury Welcome 17th 165150 by Nors- 
bury HArold 50791. 

2640 B. K.—T. H. GiiADSTONE, Eastcote Grange, Hampion-inrArden, Warwickshire, for 
Pendley Prinoe 6th. 

H. a—2637, 2639, 2648, 2649. 

Class 841. — Middle White Boars, bom in 1929, before July 1. 

2657 L (£10, & Cffiammon.')—W. Kailas, Bank House Farm, Ptelsby, Warrington, for 
WIffidioghaiii Stractnze (860), bom Jan. 2, Imed by the Whittinsduim Mental Horoital, 
Preston; a. Wharfedale Structure 64043, d. Whittingham Bose 6th 185768 by M&tley 
Cornelian 59225. 

2653 n. (£5, & B. N. for Chamj^on.*)—G hivbrs Sons, J/sd,, Histon, Cambridge, for Foidon 
Maxmios (34), bom Feb. 1, bred by J. S. Hicks, High Fordon, Hnnmanby, Yorks; 
a. Fordon Di^ty 2nd 67577, d. Wharfedale Marmora 166874 Wharfedale Snnstar 
51699. 

2661 nL (£8 .)—Leopold C. Paoet, Hardwick Grange, dumber Park, Worksop, for Whaxfe- 
dale Wimple 68053 (1775), bom Feb. 8; s. WaWe Bover 51579, d. Wharfedale Oomna 
166830 by Wharfedale Bulwark 55367. 

2652 IV. (£2.)—W. W. Bdokle, Old Lane Farm, Colton, Tadcaater, for FaUocd Belorm 
(117), bom April 15, bred by J. Trtffitt, Fulford, York; a, 'Wharfedale dlnker 51673, 
d. Wharfedae CharmlngLady 143860 by CoundllOT of Wharfedale 46505. 

2655 V. (£1.)—^BSxond D. Fairweatheb, Manor House, Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks, 
for Pendley Apollo 7th (328), born Jan. 26, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Pendley 
Stock Farms, Tring; a. Godmeiaham Apollo 30th 66801, d. Babebam Bover*s Choice 
174210 w Hammonds Herald 44853. 

2662 B. N.—G. H. BosE, Laybrook Home Farm, Thakeham, Pulborough, for Layteoede 
DCdveranoe 67749 (64), bom Jan. 8: a. Salts Deliverance S3rd 67927, d. Mistley Dorothy 
234th 184684 by Hawthorn Sultan 15th 54669. 

a. 0.— 2654, 2656, 2663. 0.— 2660. 

2661, 2673,2724,2762 Special L (£8.*)—LEOPOLD a PAGET, for Whaifedale Wimple^ Wharto- 
dale Legacy, Wharfedale Wooer and Wharfedale Sonsbine. 

Class 842.— Middle WhUe Boars, bom in 1929, on or after JuJby 1.^ 

2669 L (£10.>—Hxces SONS, High Fordon, Wold Newtom Driffield, for Fordon Bwent 

(77), bom July 2; a. Fordon Valorous 6th 58829, d. Pordon Revelation 2nd 175182 
by Defender of Ypres 43857. 


1 Qbampiott Gold Medal given by the Kational Pig Breedere^ Aseodlation for the beeit 
Mldme White Boar. 

AaeoStof f^gOrSf fa 

345 to 347. One Boar (at least) must he included fa eaCh groap^ and not move i£bada OM 
entry to he selected from any ^ Class. 

* PVisas, except Fotxrto and Fifth, g^ven by toe HationBl Fig Breeders'' .AiwiocMfaiL 
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2673 n. (*5.)— Leopold C. Paget, Hardwiclfe Grange, Clumber Park, Worksop, jtor Whaife- 
dale Le^y (1835), bom July 12; a. Wbarfedale dansman 68035, Wbmedale Bene¬ 
faction 187716 hy Whaifedue Ajaccio 58689. 

2666 HL (28.)^C;HrvERS & Sons, I/fd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Herald 2dfh (606), 
bom July 31; s. Hammonds Herald 44353, d, Histon Choice Slst 187558 by Histon 
Bo\er 28075. 

2674 IV. <£2.>— Lady H. Hoger, YockXey House, Camberl^, Surrey, for YocUey Prince 

3rd (39), bom July 9; a. Salts Prince 13th 67195, d. Salts Lmic 3rd 185202 by Whaifedale 
Behverance 32573. _ 

2664 V. (a.>— Miss H. B. Babooos, Shawlands, Lingfield, Surrey, for Shawlands Bold Boy 
2nd (227), bom Jcdy 3; a. Shawlands Bold Boy 67965, d. Sba\ilands Gracious Lady 
185274 to Benjamin of Gfodmeisham 2nd 49357. 

2667 B. N.—Eshond B. Pajbweathee, Manor House, Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks, for 
Avish^’s TU nminatfip 2nd 67425 (47), Ixffn July 28; a. Hawthorn Herald Otih 54633, 
d. Bamsbury Bxisebud 2 nd 1771^ to Illuminator of Wbarfedale 44935. 

H. a—2670, 2671, 2672, 2676. 

2064,2711, 2730,2746 Spe^ IL (24.^)—Hiss B. B. Babooqe, for Shawlands Bold Boy 2nd, 
Shawlands Lady Choioe Slst, Shawlands Chdce 28iih and Shawlands HBas Dorothy 7th 

Class 848 .—Middle White Boaare, born in 1930. 

2081 L (S10.>—Chivebs & Sons, Ltd , Histon, Cambridge, for Fordon Vanguard 2nd (210), 
bom Jan. 7, bred by J. S. Hicks, High Fordon, Hunmanby, Yorks; a. Defender of 
Ypres 43857, ^ Fordon Vera 18th 168882 by Somerdon Ben 32427. 

2689 JL (S&Jh-lBiCKa dt Sons, High Fordon, Wold Newton, Driffield, for Foirdon Vanguard 
8rd (212), bom Jan. 7; «. Defender of Ypres 43857, d. Fordon Ycra 18th 163882 by 
Somerdon Ben 32427. 

2695 HL (23.)-~Mrs. Sofeb Whixbubn, Amport St. Mhiy, Andover, for Amport Blnminator 
5fh (2503), bom Jan. 3; «. Salts Blnminator 59449, d. Amport Peerless 2lBt 183836 by 

2683^fG^>^^oii«lE^EE, Mayford House, Mayford, WoMng, for Mayford Henues 4th 
(352), bom Jan. 14; s. Hazelwood Hermes 2na 67685, d. Shawlands Lady Dorothy 4th 
187586 by Hawthorn Sultan 15th 54669. 

2692 V. (21.>~Lady H. Bogeb, Yodkley House, Camberley, Surrey, for YodUey Banger 
(56), bom Jan. 14; a. Amport Banger 8rd, d. Compton Atbara 9th 183682 by Cfompton 
Ghcdoe Lad 2nd 63109. 

2688 BL H.— Hicoes dt SONS, for Fozdon Vanguard. 

H. C.—2677, 2678, 2687. 

Class 844 .—Middle White Breeding Sowsy bom in or before 1928. 

2700 L (£1^ Champion,* & Cbampion.*)—CHivms & Sons, Jm>., Histon, Cambridge, for 
WsHaa woodlaxids 8tb 175916 (773), bom Jan. 1,1927, farrowed March 27; a. Hammonds 
Herald 44353, d. Ayle Woodlands 150088 by Feene Slasher 45849. 

2698 n. Goheb Bebby, Babi., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley Princess 

Sod 184940 (138), bom Jan. 3, 1928, farrowed March 18, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, 
D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms; a. Salts Prince 7th 63787, d. Whltehill Ha^ 5th 143958 
to Pendley Warrior 45899. 

2709 HI. <£&,)^Mbs Soteb Whtebdbn, Amport St. Meoy, Andover, for Amport Choice 
£Snd 1883X2 (0732), bom Aug. 25,1927, farrowed May 6; a. Ampo^ Scotty 11th 62899, 
d. Amnort Choioe 5th 162228 to Histon Milnond 35161. 

2703 IV. <SS.)--W. H&llab, Bank House Farm, Helsby, Warrington, for Ashtonheyes 
Hbnadaliiiiia 174202 (149), bom Jan. 7, 1927, farrowed Feb. 4, bred by Mrs. Ernest 
Johnson, Ashton Heyes, Chester; a, Caldmore Deliverance 6th 58651, d. Blallastone 
Mona 5th 136768 to Botdham Marquis 38243. 

2705 V. ^.)— Leopold 0. Paget, Hardwick Grange, CSumber Park, Worksop, for Whaife- 
. dale u^teostty 187724 (1667), bom July 3,1928, fsrrowed Feb. ^ a. Wbarfedale Advocate 
* 64001, d. Wbarfedale Sttver Queen 148858 by Councinor of Whi^edale 46505. 

2708 B. B.-— Mbs. Hayes Sadler, Boundstone Farm, Ferring, Sussex, for SaUn Choioe 81st. 
H. Cr-2096, 2701, 2704. 


Class 845 .—Middle White Sowsy bom in 1929, before July 1. 


2714 L (£10, B. B. for (ffiampion,* ft B. B. for Ghammon.*)-~8iB Gokeb Beery, Babt., 
Pendley Stock Farms, Trmg, for Pendley Prinoess 8th 187332 (244), bom Jan. 3, bred 
by Major J. A. Monison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms; a. Salts Dwveranoe 8th 65145. 
d. Whitehin Hagar 5th 143958 to Pendley Warrior 45899. 

2715 TL (£5.)— Ceivebs & SONS, Dn>., HistoiL Cambridge, for Hhion Hagar 8601 (485), 
bom Jan. 7; a. Hammonds Herald 4435$, d. Lancefleld Atbara 164346 by Pendley 
Don 2nd 550Q9. 


* Special Prizes of £8 (First Prise) and £4 (Second Prize) riven by the National Pig 
Breeders* Association for the best groups of four Pigs, bred by Exhibitar, in GHasses 341 to 
343 and 845 to 347. One Boar (at least) must be included in each group, and not more than 
one entry to be sdected from any one C3aas. 

MlddP^W^e^S^l^ Medal ri^on by the National Pig Breeders* Assoriation for the best 

» SilTO Challenge Gfup given by the National Pig Breeders* Assodation for the best Middle 
White Pig. 
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2720 nL (^.>—A. HowiSD Lamet, StarahlU, B'otts, for Besiwood Chosen Sih 

186004 (151), bom Jan. 4; «. Hammonds Hercules 4th 6S293, d. Bestwood COiosen 
183394 by Salts DeliTerance 8th 55145. 

2718 17. (fi2.)-*~W. HatJiAS, Bank House Farm, Helsby, Warrington, for Hallastone Pride 
7fh 186532 (1936), bom Jan. 2; «. Hallastone Marquis 20th 63251, d. Hallastone Pride 
5th 183992 by Hallastone Bushman 4th 58883. 

2729 Y. (£1.)—Fbai^e SAErsBURY, Blunt*s Hall, Little WiatUng, HaverhQl, for Compton 
Fatty 3Ed 186238 (243), bom Jan. 4, bred by S. Bide & Sons, Ltd., Farnham, Surrey; 
a. Salts Baron 63761, d. Compton Patrina 162980 by Whamdiffe Master 46847. 

2711 B. N.—MissB.B.BABOOOE,Sliaw]anda,Lingfield, Surrey,forShawlandsLadyChcnceSlst. 
H. C.—2712, 2717, 2719, 2724, 2725. Cw—2722, 2726, 2728. 

Class 846.— Middle White Saws, bom in 1929, on or after July 1. 

2732 L (£10.)—Sm CoMEB Bebry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley PiinceBS 
18th (280), bom July 3; a. Salts Deliverance 8th 55145, d. White Hill Hagar 5tb 143958 
by Pendley Warrior 45899. 

2731 IL (£5.)*^ia Gomes Bessy, Bast., for Pendley Princess 12th (279), born July 3: a. 
Salts DeUverance 8th 5514^ d. White Hill Hagar 5th 143958 by Penney Warrior 45899. 

2744 HL (£8.)—^Mels. HAYES Sapuee, Boundstone Farm, Fening, Sussex, for Korsbury 
Welcome 45th (2218), bom July 10; #. Norsbury Hivite 2nd 67815, d. Horsbury Welcome 
2nd 120932 by Horsbury Vaughan 39201. 

2730 lY. (£2.)—^Miss H. B. Baboooe, Shawlands, Lingfldd, Surrey, for Shawlands Choice 
28ib (288), bom July 3; a. Whitehffl Hasty Srd 59^3, d. BumingfOld Choice 10th 186106 
by Mlstley Miller 45369. 

2742 V. (£1.)^. H. B.OSE, Laybrook Home Farm, Thakeham, Pulborom^, for laybiodk 
Banee (158), bom Aug. 15; a. Compton Choice Lad 3rd 67529, d. Burningfold Bence 
4th 183574 by Mlstley MlUer 45369. 

2736 B. ir.-<-GEOBGB Geb, Mayford House, Mayford, Woking, for Mayiotd Lady Bachel 2nd. 
H. C.~-2733, 2740, 2743. 

Glass 847.— Middle White Som, bom in 1930. 

2757 L (£10.)— Hzoes & SONS, High Fordon, Wold Newton, Driffield, for Fordon Veradiy 
^3)^tom Jan. 7; a. Defender of Ypres 43857, d. Fordon Vera 18th 163382 by Somerdon 

2766 (£5.)—Mbs. BEayes SadXiEB, Bonndstone Farm, Fening, Sussex, for Notsbuty 

Virtue 40th (2304), bom Jan. 5: «. Norsbuzy Jupiter 67829, d. Norsbuiy Yirtue 32nd 
J^orsbury Hivite 69267. 

2746 uL (£8.)— MISS B. B. Baboooe, Shawlands, Idngfield, Surrey, for Shawlands lllBss 
Doeothy 7th (461), bom Jan. 1; e. Salts Deliverance 15th 59445, d. Mlstley Dorothy 
232nd 184680 by Hawthorn Sultan 15th 54669. 

2755 lY. (£2J—T. H. GLADSTONE, Bastcote Grange, Hampton-in-Axden, Warwickshire, for 
Baxston lAdy lOih (429), bom Jan. 17; «. Sals Dlustdous 67949, d. Baiston Lady 3rd 
183676 by Fordon Max 2nd 88579. 

2749 Y* (£1.>—SiB Gomes Bessy, Bast., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley Pzinoess 
ISUi (822), bom Jan. 4; «. Shawlands Deliverance 10th, d. White Hill Hagar 5th 143958 
by Pendl^ Warrior 45899. 

2762 B. B.— Leopold C. Paget, Hardwick Grange, Clumber Park, Worksop, for Wharfe- 
gmuhine. 

H. &-S748, 2754, 2759, 2768, 2764. 0.-2751, 2766, 2765. 

TamwortLs. 



^ Champion Gold Medal ^ven by the National Pig Breeders’ Assodatlon for the best 
Taanworth Boar. 

* Prisee given by the National Pkc Breedecs* Association. 

* Silver &til!enge Cup given by me National Pig Breedera* Assodation for the best 
Tamwortii Pig. 
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2777 n. (i85.>—E. P. HiTXES, l^elves Green Parm, Wednesbury, for Wall Red Start 2nd 
(13), bom April 16, fared fay W. W. Byman, WaQ, Lichfield; s. Hookstile Bed Start 
70585, d. Whittingham Sculptress 8th 192536 Caldmore Joe 64165. 

2776 DL (£3.)—J. Albert Frost, New Hail Farm, Sutton Ooldfleld, for Coldfield SQke 
70575 (13), horn Blarch 18; a. Verzons Michael 66529, d. Basildon Bashful 18th 167152 
Milton Bishop 2nd 36041. 

2774 W. A. Bcn)LE7, Woodfaouxnc, Augustus Boad, Bdgfasston, for Famington Golden 

Class 350.— TamtiforiA Boars, born in 1930. 

2785 L (£10.)— Walter W. Btuan, WaH, Lichfield, for Ferzons David (55), bom Jan. 15, 
bred fay G. F. Fenwick, The Yerzons, Ledbury; a. Coldfield Norman 66487, d. Wall 
Diamond 2nd 183284 by Hamstall Bidware 64169. 

2781 IL (£5.)—W. Lxedsat Byerard, M.P., Batcliife Hall, Leicester, for Batoliffe John 
(15), bom Jan. 10; a. Yerzons Carol 66527, d, Basildon Pansy 183084 by Bnowle Brutus 
2nd 47127. 

2787 XQ. (£3l)— ^Lt.-Gol. 0. J. H. WEEATLE7, BerksweU Hall, Berkswell, Warwickshire, 
for Yerzons Mathew (51), born Jan. 8, bred by G. F. Fenwick, The Verzons, Ledbury: 
a. Bboley Caradoc 64157, d. Yerzons Mlnam 178344 by Whitehouse Cardinal 59888. 

2780 R. K.—E. Clzbtoe-Brow 5, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks, for fidton Lack. 


Class 851 .—Tamwoiih Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1928. 

2793 L (£10, & B. H. for Champion.*)— Walter W. Btkan, Wall, Lichfield, for WaH Diamond 
4fb 183288 (11), bom March 14, 1928, farrowed Jan. 4; a. HATnatAll Bidware 64160, 
d, Ifilton Diamond 178292 by Yerzons Beefeater 55615. 

2789 n. (£5.)—^W. A. BiRnLET, Woodboume, Augustus Boad, Edgbaston, for BerksweU 
Constance 4ih 183106 (72), bom July 25,1927, farrowed Jan. 14, bred by Lt.-Col. C. J. H. 
Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, BerksweU; a. Yerzons Bed Gauntlet 59881, d. BerksweU 
Constance 167214 by Enowle Councillor 59861. 

2794 m. (£8.)— Lt.-Col. 0. J. H. WHEATIE7, BerksweU Hall, BerksweU, Warwickshire, 
for BetkswaU Beauty 167210 (165), born Jan. 8,1926, farrowed Feb. 4 : s. MUton Beau 
55578, d. BerlmweU Jezebel 144700 by Enowle Newcastle 47143. 

2795 B. H.— Iff.-COL. C. J. H. WHEATLEY, for BerksweU Bliss. 


2798 L (£10,_ 

BrOHant Sth 1< 


Class 85S .—Tamworth Sows, born in 1929. 

Sc Champion.*)— Walter W. Btuah, WaU, Lichfield, for Bladen 

_ l (368), bom March 27, bred by E. 3EL Debenham, Briantspuddle, 

Dorchester; s. Berkswell Bass 55547, d. BasUdon Brilliant 10th 155648 by i^owle 
NewcastlB 47148. 

2800 XL <£6.>— Lt.-Col. 0. J. H. WheAtiby, BerksweU HaU, BerkBweU, Warwickshire, for 
Berkswell CUoriana 192372 (14), bom Jan. 6; s. BasUdon Tommy Kima.Tn loth 64139. 
d, MUton Bess 83rd 183234 by Darfield Joe 59859. 

2799 XXL (£8.)— Lt.-Col. C. J. H. WBsatley, for BerksweU Angela 192368 (73), bom March 
12 ; s. Yerzons Michael 66529, d. BerksweU Con8tancel67214 by Enowle CouncUlor 
59861. 

2796 B. H.—The Marquib oe Blahdtord, Lowesby Hall, Leicester, for Cardlme. 

Class Sows, bom in 1930. 

2808 L (£10.)—Lt.-COL. 0. J. H. WHEATLEY, BerksweU Hall, Berkswell Warwickshire, for 
Veraoia Mki»wt (64), born Jam 8, b^ The Verzons, Ledbury; 


59881. 

2809 in,^(«^THOi^ B, WiWH, White House Farm, Buflorth, York, for Rnflorth 
mwMiS), Jan* 2; s. Verzons Christopher 70697, dl Berkswell Bed Cap 4th 102428 
Iv BwOdott Tommy Elmam 10th 64139. 

2810 B. E.—Xeouas B. WiLSOH, for Bnflorth Frimxose. 


Berki^bires. 

Class ZB^r-Berkshire Boars, bom in or before 1928. 

2819 L ^0, & B. H. for ChampioiL*)—F rahe Townhstd, Hi^eld, Moor AUerton* Leeds, 
for SSghfield Boy President 6th 1688, bom July 28, IQS^fTHi^Sd Bo^Pr^dent 
2ud s 59. d. Harewood Bridget 1258 ^ Herriar? Cloudyke Moo. ^ 

2813 XL (£5.)—8ie Gohm BERRY, Bart., Pendlw Stock Fj 
P resident 19ih, bom Sept, l, 1926, bred by Frank Tow 


Leeds; «. Hi^eld Boyal PrMldent 2nd I 
Pamber President 2270l 


___ Boyal 

^ —----AUerton, 

, d. JBQ^hfleld Princess Boyal 5th 1406 by 


»Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 
7siD\7(sttQ Sow* 

• Silver ChaUenge Cup given by the National Pig Breederb* Abbociation for the best Tam¬ 
worth Pig. 

BetkSo^^S l>y the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 
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2820 m. (£3 .)—‘Geasles Tbiffttf, Fcmdiffe House, Tockwith, York, for Budgaie Hercnles 
2595, bom ?eb. 17, 1928; s. Budgate Beno^m 2210, d, Fulford Princess Boyal 5770 by 
Higbfield Boyal President 2nd 389. 

2812 IV. (£8.)—S. Cecil Aemitaoe, Lenton Fields, Bottin^m, for RiftWn gg Bean Royal 
2987, bom August 10,1928, bred by Eric Sykes, Bichings Park, Oolnbrook; 8 Higbfield 
Boyal Pygmalion 8rd 852, d. Biclungs Orange Girl 2nd 8524 by Bichings Boyalist 2nd 
1894. 

2817 B. B.—Haest 0. iNWOOD, Bidgemoor, Bnrghclere, Bewbury, for Highfldd Boyal 
Pygr^on 13th. 

Class 856 .—Berkshire Boars, bom in 1929, before Jttly 1. 

2825 I. (£10, Champion,^ & B. B. for Champion.*)— Frank Townend, Hi^eld, Moor 
AllertontLeeds, for Bridge Keyring 2771, bom Feb. 28, bred by J. Fricker, Junr., Hard- 
ington, Yeovil; s. Bridge Keystone 1961, d. Bnngays Vida 9170 by Bungays Select 
1915. 

2823 IL (£5.)—E. Pbest, Chapel Farm, Swinton, Malton, for Chapel Amannllfth 2801, 
bom June 1; a. Woodhonse Amantdlah 2nd 2691, d. Swinton Pet Margaret 5th 10042 
bv Swinton Ihresident 1135. 

2822 in. (£3.)— Oanford SCHOOLS, Ganford, Wimbome, for Chapel President 2803, born 
Jan. 5, bred by T. E. Pn st. Chapel Farm, Swinton, Malton; a. Highfleld Boyal President 
Oth 1638, d. Swinton Careful Margery 6402 by Hammonds Carrier 1022. 


Class 356 .—Berkshire Boars, bom in 1929, on or after July 1.^ 

2826 I. (£10.)—S. Cecil AituiXA.6B, Lenton Fields, Nottingham, for Lenton Grand Duke 
2947, bom July 25; a. Leadenham Duke 748, d. Lagents Victoria Margaret 8176 by 
Eaton Vortigem 398. 

2832 XL (£5.)—GHARRY C. iNWOon, Bidgemoor, Burghdere, Newbury, for Bidgemocff Pyg- 
malion 8th, bom Aug. 7; a. Highfldd Boyal Pygmalion 13th 2077, d. BUUfoot Princess 
3rd 7960 by Pamber Ace of Spades 25757. 

2831 m. (£8.)—Harry C. Inwood, for Bidgemoor Pygmalion 7th, bom Aug. 7; a. Higbfield 
Boyal Pygmalion 13th 2077, d. Eillfoot Princess Srd 7960 by Pamber Ace of Spades 
25757. 

2830 IV. (£3.)—HiLLSBOROxroE Farm, Canford, Wimbome, for BiDsbotongh Boniface 2891 
(87), bom July 3; a. Ashe Marvel 1931, d. Woodhonse Joyce 6067 by Stonehenge Druid 
1560. 

2836 V. (£1.)— Charles Tbiffiit, Femcllffe Hous^ Tockwith, York, for Budgaie Bnsiie, 
bom July 24 ; a. Budgate Bdlance 2601, d. Budgate Boyal Lady 9954 by Budgate 
Benown 2219. 

2835 B. B.— Frank Townend, Highfleld, Moor Allerton, for Eighfidd Boyd PresidmitSSrd. 
H. C.—2828, C.—2829. 


Class 857.— Berkshire Boars, bom in 1930. 

2844 L (£10.)—T. E. Prest, Chapel Farm, Swinton, Malton, for Chapd Keynote^ bom Jan. 

6; a. Bridge Keynote 2365, d. Bridge Dahlia 7414 by Iweme Exchequer 784. 

2841 IL (£5.)—^EOROB Fedunghak, Syerston Hall, Nemk, for Syerston Duke, bom Jan. 
12; a. Geeston Boron 2425, d. Syerston Augusta 5m 10048 by Godlnton President Srd 
1816. 

2843 HI. (£8.)—HARRY 0. iNWOOD, Bidgemoor, Burghdere, Bewbury, for Bidgemoor 
Pygmdion 9th, bom Jan. 3; a. Highfleld Boyal Pygnxalion 18th 2077, d. Bidg^oor 
Hinpress 11054 by Monarch 1780. 

2840 IV. (£2.)-^EORGB FiLLiNGHAM, for Syerston Baronet, bom Jam 12; a. Geeston Baron 
2425, d. Syerston Augusta Srd 10044 by Godlnton President Srd 1816. 

2839 B. B.— Gantord Schools, Ganford, Wimbome, Dorset, for Canford Sfr. Prim 6th. 
E. C.—2842. C.—2846. 

Class 858.—Berkshire Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1928. 

2851 X. (£10, Champion,* St Chamdon.*)— CiANTORD Schools, Canford, Wimbome, for 
SonthworthLium 12ch 9982, bom Jq^ 14, 1927, farrowed Feb. 10, bred by Joshua Ball, 
Southworth Hall, Warrington; a. Heale Nutmeg 2nd 26448, d. Sonthworth Lonn 5th 
8570 by Swinton Printer 1809. 

2853 XL (£5.)— frank Townbnd, Highfleld, Moor Allerton, Leeds, for IBOghfleUL Frincees 
Boyia 4&id 7185, horn Aug. 4719^ Ihrrowed Jan. 20; a. Highfleld Boyia Pl^^ddent 
2nd 339, d. Hi^dd Princess Boyal 24th 5296 by Hl^dd Marina Baronet 3rd 1109. 

2854 nL (^)--<Marlb 8 O^RiEflXT, Feipdiffe House, Tockwith. York, for Ftittocd Fxtaieess 
Boyal 5770, bom Sept. 11,1925, farrowed March 12; a. Bughfldd Boyal President 2nd 
539. d. Highfleld Process Boyal I9th 5124 by Highfleld Marina Preefdent 841. 

2849 B. B.^. Oboil Armetagb Lenton Fields, Nottingham, lOr Lagents Viefecttia Maigiset. 
H. 0.—2852. 


* Champion (stold Medal given by the National Pig Breeden* Aasociaticm for the beet 
Berkshiie Boor. 

* The ** Baton " Silver Challenge Onp given through the National Pig Breeden* Agsodation 
for the best Berkshire Pig. 

* Prises, exo^ Fourth and Fifth, given the National iPlg Breeders^ AssofMom 

« Oham p ftpn ^)d Medal given by me Natfonal 1^ Breedenr Aeaodaticm lor the best 
Berkshire Sow. 
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Class 359 .—BerJcahire Sows, bom in 1929, h^ore July 1. 

286X I. (£L0.)—F]u:7E Townbnd, Hi^eld, Moor AHerton, Leeds, for Chapd Pet Margaret 
10584, bom June 1, bred by T. B. Prest, Swinton, Malton; s, Woodbouse Amanullah 
2nd 2691, d. Swinton Pet Miaigaret 5th 100^ by Swinton President 1135. 

2862 n. <£5.)~Pai.NK TOW5BND, for Godinton Hay Bnricm 6ib 10716, bom Jan. 14, bred 
by the Hon. Mrs. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent; a. Eichings British Eoyalist 
2203, d, Godinton May Burton 2nd 9463 by Highfield Boy President 8th 1665. 

2859 m (£8.)—HxLiSBOROuaH FaBM, Ganford, Wlmbome, for HSlsborons^ lIBss Prim 2nd, 
bom April 25; a. Ashe TWfl.TirBmfl.Ti 1893, d. Woodhouse Miss Prim 4th 10286 by Stone¬ 
henge Druid 1560. 

2855 17. (£2.)—S. CsiGiL Asmuage, Lenton Fields, Kotifnfifham, for Bridge Vida 10462, 
bom Feb. 28, bred by J. Frioker, Junr., Hardin^n, Yeovil; a. Bridge Keystone 1961, 
d. Bungays Vida 9170 by Bungays Sele(st 1915. _ 

2857 B. H.->GB 0 saB FnUNGHAic, Syerston HaU, Newark, for Syerston Sally Lmm 7th. 
H. C.—2858. 0.—2860. 

Class 860 .—JBerJusMre SotOBf bom in 1929, on or after July 1. 

2873 L (£10, & B. H. lor Chain]^n.^)--FBiirs: Townend, Hl^eld, Moor Merton, Leeds, 
for Swinton Proi^ Qaeen, bom July 1, bred by Mdor GUve Behrens, Swhiton Grange, 
M^ton: a. Swinton Present 1135, a. Swinton High Queen 4th by HIghfleld Eoy President 
6th 1638. 

2870 XL (£5.)—Habbt G. Iswood, Bidgemoor, Bur^^clere, Newbury, for Bidgemoor Empress 
Sid. born July 2; a. Higbdeld Eoyal Pygmalion 13th 2077, d. Bidgemoor Empress 
11054 by Monarch 1730. 

2867 XXL (£8.)—B. Gupton-Bbowe, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks, for Burnham Spioe. 
bom Aug. 11; a. Burnham Pedlar 2787, d. Ashe Spice 7260 by Heale Nutmeg 2nd 26448. 

2865 X7. <£2.}—8. CBOiL Abioxage, Lenton Fields, Nottfngham, for Lenton Grand Dnohera 
2nd 10940, bom July 25; a. Leadenham Duke 748, d. Lagmts Victoria Market 8176 
by Baton Vortigan 398. 

2871 V. (AL.H’Habbt G. Inwood, for Bidgemoor Golden Mdody SiA bom July 2; a. Hish- 
flcld Boyal Pygmalion 13th 2077, d. Bidgemoor Golden Melody 8634 by MGotoombe Scott 
22259. 

2874 B. 1L--CHABDBS Tbiffixi, FemcIiFe House, Tockwith, Yorl^ for Bndgate Qneenle 

aa—2869. 0.—2872. 


Class 361 .—JBerJcaJiire 8om, born in 1930. 


2880 L (£^o.}-^bobge FDVUNfflBAE;^ Sym^n Hall, Neiml^ for Sycaston 8^ Li^ li 



Berk^e^So^ Ocdd Medal given by the Natfonal Pig Breedets* Association for the heat 

* The ** Berkshiie ** Silver flhftpftngft cSnp given throni^ the National Pig Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion for the most points awarded in a combination of entries. 

• Ghamijon Gold Ifodrf given by toe National Pig Breeders' Association for toe best Boar. 
« aiver Challenge Gi^ ^ven by the National Pig Breeders* Assodation for toe beat Pig. 
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2893 HL (£3.)—IE'eank ’WnjTJAM GiLBmT, The Manor, Chehaston, Derby, for GheUaston 
Breaker 3158, born Jan. 11, 1928; a. Chellaaton Merry Lad 2927, d, AkhM Breaka\\ay 
12278 by Gattistock Gone A^ay 1729. 

2891 B. H.—H. L. Brooesbane, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for ISpers Barbaxiaa. 

Class 368. —Wessex Saddleback Boars, born in 1929.^ 

2896 L (610, & B. N. for Champioii.*)—H. O. Laeut, Pipers Hill, Leamington, for Pipers 
Doke 3284, bom Jan. 2; a. Slythehnrst Baron 2898, d. Pipers Delicate 13724 by Trmg 
Commander 2115. 

2897 n. (65.)— Col. G. b;. Mitttoe, Ghadlmgton Do\nis, Ghiraing liTorton, for Besfoid 
Hero 3rd 3376, bom Jan. 18, bred by H. H. Hams, New Farm, Besford, Worcester; 
a. Offa Hero 1st 1914, d. Besford Brenda 7th 13751 by Southcroft Stone Cracker 2690. 

2893 HI. —^Db. WnLiAM H. Forshaw, Slythehnrst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for Preston 
Democrat 3361, bom Feb. 24, bred by Douglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin; a. 
Brandon Tomahawk 2879, d, Preston Doro&y 13534 by Preston Sphinx 1st 2628. 

Class 864.— Wessex Saddld>aek Boars, bom in 1930. 

2901 I. (610.) —^H. H. Harris, New Farm, Besford, Worcester, for Besford Hero 7tlL born 
Jan. 11; a. Offa Hero 1st 1914, d. Besford Brenda 8th 13914 by Shilhnglee Swell 2002. 

2893 IL (65.)—^H. L. Brooesbaee, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for l^ton ddin 3369, bom 
Jan 3, bred by Donglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, Hitchm; a. Yarty Monarch 3rd 3282, 
d. Preston Orchid 4th 14316 by Preston Senator 2nd 2766. 

2900 HL (68.)—Fraee WILLIAM GILBERT, The Manor, Ghelloston, Derby, for Cheillaston 
Borer w 8375, bom Jan. 2 ; a. Ghellaston Bovei 3278, d. Godahning Nell 4th 10445 
by Godahning Wonder 1498. 

2902 B. N.—H. G. I/AEDT, Pipers HiS, Leamington, for Pipes Masterpiece. 

Class 865. —Wessex SaddUbach Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1928. 

2904 1. (610, & B. N. for Champion.*)—H. L. Brooebbane, Sandiock^ckhlU, Yorks, for 
Sandrock Star 14376, bom Aug. 14, 1926, farrowed Jan. 28; a. Welwyn Bufus 2502, 
d. Ashe Star 5th 12029 by Ashe Mac 2nd 680. 

2905 XL (65.)—Dr. Wxluam H. Forbhaw, Slythehuxst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for IBana of 
Slythehurst 14583, bom July 8,1927, farrowed Feb. 8, bred by Mrs. ZiUah Walker, Slythe- 
hurst, Bwhurst, Guildford, a. Slythehurst Baron 2898, d. Slythehnrst Daphne 18559 by 
Godalxning Dandy 2359. 

2912 lEL (63.)—OoL. G. H. MyrsoE, ChadUzigton Downs, Chipping Norton, for Holhury 
Break of Day 1473^ bom Jan. 6,1928, farrowed Jan. 1, bred oyB. Southwell, Holbury 
Farm, Lockerley, Bomsey; a. Awehridge Standard 2646, d. Holbury Sylvia 6401 
Norman Perfection 660. 

2907 B. N.— Frame William Gilbbrt, The Manor, Ghellaston, Derby, for Mere Buby. 

B. C.—2908, 2909. 

Class 866. —Wessex SaMUsback Sows, born in 1929. 

2916 L (610, Champion,* & Champion.*)— Frame William Gicbert, The Manor, Ghellaston, 
Derby, for Preston DruideBB 15175, bom Jan. 18, bred by Dou^ Vickers, Temide 
Dinsley, Hitchm; a. Brandon Tomahawk 2nd 2879, d. Preston Dorcas 2nd 14030 by 
Preston Senator 2nd 2766. 

2915 XL (65.)— Frame William Gicbert, for Ghellaston Oakteaf Snd 15896, bom March 13; 
a. CheOaston Gone Away 8159, d. Preston Oakleai 2nd 13781 by Oakley Prior 1678. 

2914 XXL (68.)—DR. WILLIAM H. FORSEAW, SlythChursty Bwhurst, GnildfCrd, for Sbrth»* 
burst Diaiitem 15141, bom Jan. 18; a. Bar of Slythehurst 2976, d. Diana of Slythwurst 
14583 by Slythehurst 2898. 

2913 B. N.—H. L. Bboosebame, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for Sandrock Dneheas. 

H. C.—2918. 

Class 867. —Wessex Saddleback Sotos, bom in 1930. 

2021 L (610.)— Frame William Gilbibrt, The Manor, GheHaston, Derby, fot GbeBaaton 
State Tib 15525, bom Jan. 12; a. Betford Hero 1st 3168, d. CheDaston Sally 14668 
tOreston Dolphin lat 2967. 

2920 XL (65.)—H. L. Brooesbamk, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for Preston Vetoh 15S16, 
horn Jan. 4, bred by Douglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, Hitchm; a. Godahning Master¬ 
piece 3rd 3242, d, Preston Valerie 1st 14574 Ite Hpeis Adrian 2243. 

2922 XXL (63.)—H. H. HARRIS, New Fann, Besford, Worcester, for Besford Boea SSth, bom 
Jan. 14; a. Offa Hero 1st 1914, d. Besford Bose 5tb 10368 ly DewtOmich Ohvmr 
1068. 

2023 R. N.—H. G. Lakim, Pipers HiS, Leamington, for Pipaaoi Matehletw. 

H. C.—2924, 2926. 


1 Piisea sdven by the National Pbc Breeders* 

* Cbami& Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Associatiemfor the beat Boar. 

* Cbamiilon QcM Medal riven by the National Breeders’* Aasodatfon fn the bert Sovir. 

* Slteer^^enge Cup J^^by the National Pig BreedeEsT AjaBodaitfon tor tbel^ ^ 
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Large Blacks. 

Class 368.— Large Bloch Boars, bom in or before 1928. 

2929 1. (£10, Ss Champion.')—D. W. P. Gottgh^ Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Bdmtmds, for 
Tiawithen Boondar C 833, bom July 8,1926, bred by W. Truscott, Tre'vvithen, St. AnstoU ; 
a. GarsoU 12th A U3, d. Tre^then Queen let A 4884 by Treluckey Traveller let 30685. 

2927 XL (£5.)—MArquess of Aussbukt, Savemake Forest, Wilts, for Savemake 
Banii^'s Model C 907, bom March 3,1926; a. Savemake Forest Banger 25517, d, Saver- 
naike Wax-match ISioSSO by FentongoUan Begent 20343. 

2932 XXL (£3.)—Walter J. WaRREsr, Deacons Farm, Statiegrove, Tannton, for Eibbear 
Boyal Henry 1st D 679, born Aug. 27, 1927; s. Tinten Doleful Dicdr C 1031, d. Kibbear 
Boyal Lady 12th C 220 KiWear B^al WMe 25777. 

2934 XL H.—WiLiTEB WooiLASTD, Baydon Manor, Bamsbuiy, Marlborough, for Sireetly 

TWftmiinfl- 

H, C.—2930. 

2029, 2969, 2097, Gkdd Vase.^D. W. G. Gotroa, for Xrewxthen Bounder, Xreiday Sapphire 
Pakenham Lusty 1st. 

2034,2979, 3001, B. N.for Gold Vase.*—W alter Woollajh), for Streetly IKamond, Cornwood 
Lass 92nd and Baydon Nightingale 69fh. 

Class 369.— Large Bloch Boars, born in 1929, before July 1. 

2037 L (£10.)—D. W. P. GOUQH, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Tartar AnUdpa- 
tion F 381, b<^ Jan. 7, bred by G. A. Goodchild, Great Yeldham Hall, Essex; «. Tartar 
Sample D109, d. Tartar Victoria 5th A 3768 by Drayton Mikado 1st 11850. 

2936 XL (£5.)—G. A. Goodohild, Great Yeldham Hall, Essex, for Tartar Mandarin F 67, 
bom Jan. 7: s. Tartar Sample D109, d. Tartar Victoria 5th A 3768 by Drayton Mikado 
1st 11859. 

2935 XXL (£8.)—The Marquess of Ailesbury, Savemake Forest, Wilts, for Savemake 
PeifiKdion F 311, bom Feb. 18; t, Savemake Bangers Model G 907, d. Savemake Lady* 
like lOth D 2714 2^ Savemake Bange Finder C 747. 

Class 370.— Large Bloch Boars, bom in 1929, on or after July 1.^ 

2946 L (£10.)—Waiter Woouanb, Baydon Manor, Bamsbury, Marlborough, for Baydon 
ffi gMundVff 14 th F 447 , bom Sept. 1; a. Baydon Highlander Ist D 507, d. Baydon Kight- 
iogale 13th B 938 ty Drayton Boyal's Son 3rd 27581. 

2941 XL (£5.)—FrAlNE Wxllulk Gilbert, The Manor, Ghellaaton, Derby, for PatshuH Leader 
lit F 223, bom Jnly 10, bred by the Earl of Dartmouth, Patshnl! House, Wolverhampton; 
s. Tinten Leader C 849, d. PatshuH Susan 4th D 594 by Patsholl Prince 1st B 405. 

2044 XXL (£3L)—Geofibey G. Myait, Beecboroft, Kilmington, Axminster, for EBmington 
BopM Laolie F 387, born Aug. 23; a. Kibbear Boyal Henry 1st D 670, d. Ellmingtou 
Lassie B3430 by MaxweHtoun Laddie 11th 26669. 

2945 B. N.—Walter Woollakd, for Baydon XCgManfler ISih. 

H. 0^2942. 

Class 371.—Large Bloch Boars, bom in 1930. 

2048 L (£10, & R, H. for Cihaniidon.')—H abry E. Bastard, Tinten Mano:^ St. Tudy, Corn* 
‘Wall, for Tmten Waggoner 1st G 9, bom Jan. 10; a. Westpetherwin Leader 2na E 553, 
d. Tinten Princesa 20th D268S tv Martbam Marvel 22073. 

2952 XL (£5.>-G. A. GOODCHILD, Gr% Yeldham Hall, Essex, for Tartar Agent G 95, bom 
Idroker E 469, d. Tartar Victoria 5th A 3760 by Drayton Mikado 

2955 XXL (tsS—T, F. Jaues, Chanterslaer Farm, Norwood Hill, Horley, for Trdnokey 
Badio Ist G 25, bom Jan. 2: a. Valley Satisfaction 2nd D 673, d. Treluckey Bla^ Lady 
82zid C 2396 ^ Treluckey Pedestrian 1st B183. 

2947 IV. (££.)—W. J. AORbrae, Lan^nd Farm, Catcott, Bridgwater, for Langland Dandy 
G 83, bom Jam 8; a. Lan^nd BmlHirg Dick E107, d. Cornwood Soavemi 0 2962 by 
Ma riam jfjarvel 22073^ 

2961 V. (£1.)—Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wrattinm Haverhill, for Eedingion 
Hone Such G 97, bom Jan. 20; a. Treslay None Such let E361, d. Hedington dieery 
2nd 01006 ejr Sudboume Ike 11919. 

2956 B. H.—Mess HAY-XfoUAx, Firs Farm, Malvern WeBs, for MoHeather Boh 58td. 

B. 0.-S»5i, Sa67, 2SCS. 

Class 872 .—Loetgs Mach Breeding Smoe, bom m or b^ore 1928. 

2069 L (£10, & Chanmion.*)—D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Treslay Sapphire 8nd C1868, bom July 28, 1926, farrowed Jan. 24, bred by B. Qynu 
dt Son, Treslay, Camelford; a. Treslay Blue Blood let B 477, d. Treslay Winsome Ist 
B14 2iv Westpetherwin General A 111. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the large Black Pig Society for the best Boar. A Gold 

Medal was given to the feeder of the Champion Boar. 

* The Baydon ” Gold Vase given through the Large Black Pig Sodety for the best Group 

coi^ting of one Boar from Glasses 368, 869, and 370; one Breeding Sow from Class 372; 

and one Sow tsom Glasses 372, 373, or 374. 

■ Prizes jdven by the Large Black Pig Society. 

* Silver Qiallenge Cup given by the La^ Bla^ ^ Society for the best Sow. A Gold 

Medal was given to the Breeders of the Champion Sow. 
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2977 n. (£6.)—John WAitNB <fc Son, Tregonhayne Manor, Tregoney, Grampound Eoad, 
Ck)rnwaJll, for Banns Biddy Bnd G 4332, bom Not. 28, 1926, farrowed Jan. 3, bred bv 
W. Hoskm, St. Buiyan, Penzance; «. Pentongollan Amir 2nd B 429, d. Banns Biddy 
B1262 by Tredethy Hero 28675. 

2964 m. (fi3.)--THB MABQUBS8 or AttESBOBT, SavemoXe Forest, Wilts, for SaTemake 
Dinmla B 712, bom Feb. 1, 1928, farrowed April 30; a Savernake Banger’s Model 
0 907, d. Savernake Daffodil 2nd B 206 by Savernake Emperor 30489. 

2976 IV. (22.)—^B» Hbltjeb SioxH, West Newton, Bridgwater, for West Newton Princess 
D1316, born May 28, 1927, farrowed Jan. 9; a. Kibbeax Boyal Prior 4th A1225, d. 
Langland Princess 12th B 4070 by Oomwood Scorcher A1227. 

2975 V. PRA 2 JK Sainsbuby, Blunt’s Hall, little Wrattmg, Hayerhill, for Keiington 
Ckmstanoe 13fh D 2426, born Ang. 1, 1927, farrowed Feb. 6; a. Hedington Brigand 
C 563, d, Kedington Ckmstance 2nd 1287X8 by Ashby TJns. 24747. 

2970 B. N.—Waj^BB Wooilanb, Baydon Manor, Bamsbury, Marlborough, for Cotnwood 
92nd. 

H. C.—2966, 2970, 2972. 

Class ZlZ.—Lcyrge Black Sows, 6om in 1929, before July 1. 

2086 I, (£10, & B. N. for cniampion.*>-^OEN A. Lawtobd, Heronsdale Manor, Waldron 
Susses, for Broyle Sonxiya 1st F152, bom Jan. 8; a. Xreluckey Warrior 2nd C 905, d. 
Broyle Marostica 3rd D 314 by Arran Dandy 31159. 

2038 n (£5 .)—John Wabnb & Son, Tregonhayne N^or, Tregoney, Qrmi^und Boad, 
Cornwall, for Menna Queen 138rd F 734, bom Jan. 10, bred by ^ S. Ward, Menna, 
Grampound Boad; a. Westpetherwin General A 111, d, Menna Queen 96th B 8440 by 
Warrens Park Dumpling A 223. 

2084 nt. (£3 .)—Tee £abl op Dabikovih, Patshuil House, near Wolverhampton, for 
PatshuU Susan 25fh F 920, bom March 4 ; a. Patshuil Heroic D 419, d. PatshuU Susan 
3rd D 592 by PatshuU Prince 1st B 405. 

2082 XV. (£2.)—H. E. Bbnnett, Ditton Clourt Farm, liarkfield, Kent, for Ambo Lady 38id 
F 634, bom Jan. 29; a. Bareseombe Marquis D188, d. Ambo Lady 11th 0 66 Kingston 
Boland 26399. 

2985 B. N.-—D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Pakenhaxn Prudent 
af*0.—2981, 2991. 


Class 374 .—Large Bloch Bom, bom in 1929, on or after July X. 

2997 L (£1Q.)—^D. W. P. Gottgh, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Pakenham 
lamy In F1216, bom Ang. 7 a. Valley Quality 0173, d. Pakenham Look lat 0 60 
Awton Sampson 21891. 

2999 XL (£5.y--GBOPHBBY G. Myatt, Beechcroft, Kilmington, Axminster, tor EUmington 
Lady Xi. F1112, bom July 12; a. Kibbear Boyal Henry Ist D 679, d. Kilmington Queen 
2nd B 4044 to Kilmington Boyal Victor Srd 30345. 

3001 Xn. (£8.)—WAiaCDB wooLLANi), Baydon Manor, Bamsbury, Marlborough, for Baydon 
Nightingw 69thF 1204, bom Aug. 26; a. Baydon Prior 5th E 381, d. Baydon Ni&di^tmgale 
62nd B162 VaUey (Seneral^d 25401. 

2992 XV. (£2.)—W. J. Aqbbman, Langland Farm, Gatcott, Bridgwater, for Langland Princess 
18fh F1362, bom July 10; a. Langland Sambo C 847, d. Luson Prinoess 4th by 
Wes^therwtn Chief Ist 14438. 

2994 B, N.’—Thb Eakl OP Dabixoxtce, PatshuU House, near Wolverhampton, for PatshuU 


Class 875 .—Black Botce, bom in 1930. 


3006 L (il0.)-^OHN H. Olotbb, Oomwood, Devon, for Oomtrood Nancy Srd G 26, bom 
Jan. 2; a. PatShuU Mbnarch 1st D 425, d. Oomwood Lass 98th E1976 by Langland 
Sambo 0847. 

3011 XL (£5><-John a. Lawpobd, Heronsdale Manor, Waldiom Sussex, for Bn»le Laade 
5fh G112 J30m Jan. 2; t. Trehiokey Warrior 2nd 0 995, d. Broyle Lassie 4th 0 S482 
tyJUxan Dandy 8X159. 

3003 XXL (£3.)^— Habby E. BaStabd, Ttnten Manor, St. Tudy, OomwaU, for Tbiien SNaak 
Bess 67fh G14, bom Jan. 2; t. FentongoUan Bai^t 6th 31229, dTriSsoa Black Besa 
60th E1132 by TUiten IjeAder 0 849, 

3018 XV. (£2.)—WAQEm J. Wabbxn. Deaoons Farm, Stapl^ove, Taimio& fop XIbhek} 
lAdy Beaniy lat G 22, bora Jan, 5; a, Kibbcer Boyal Seony Ist D 670, d. NXbbear 
BeautyO3200 by li^bear Boyal Prior 4th A1225. 

3002 W. J. AOEBiCAN, Langland IStm, Oatoc^ Bddmter, for Lansfanff. Lam 

Irt <n<36, bom Jan. 8j a Langtand SxnfUng Dick B107, dG^wood Sonvenir 02962 

by TWartham Mkml 21^3. 

3619 K. N.—WAXcm J. WAXsm, for Elhbear Lady Beanty 2nd. 

H. a—8005^ 8010^ 8016. 

f 


Silver 


Medal was 



SocNy for thu) AMd 

*!> 
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Gumberlands. 


Class 888.— Gumberland Boars, bom m or before 1928. 

S021 L (AO.)—W. Bainbbidge St Sons, Woodaide Baim, Temple Sowerby, Penrith, for 
T^n^g Joker 8214 (G.H.L.—10), bom July 23, 1027, bred by H. L. Gardhousc, 
Loimliig Parm, Wigton; a. Ag^onby David 6780, d* Lonning Daisy 7055 by Aglionby 
Pbmees 6347. 

3022 lir(£5 .>—Mbs. Cm^OK-GOTOEB, Oarleton Hall, Penrith, for Eamont Peter Pan 
7309 (C.B.O.—H. 80), beam Ang. 18, 1926; a. Stackhouse Monarch 5865, d. Eamont 
Ivy 6533 by Woodside Excel 5881. 

3024 nL (£8.)-^. A. WUSON, Beckaide Parm, Trontbeck, Windermere, fbr Eamont Oherab 
8180 (G.E.O.—E:. 17), bom July 24, 1028, bred by Mrs. Carleton-CoTvper, Carloton Hall 
Penrith; a. Eamont Peter Pan 7399, d. Bov^ton Hannah 7119 by Bo'wstone Pox 6362. 

Class 388.— Gumberlmd Boars, born in 1929.^ 

3025 Z. (AO, & B. N. for Champion.*)—W. BiiNBBiDoa & Sons, Woodside Parm, Temjdo 
Sowerby, Pemith, for Wood^e lion 8526 (B.W.W.—^L. 24), bom Jan. 28 ; a Lonmng 
Joker 8214, d. Woo^de Evie 8207 by Woodside Jester 6464. 

3026 XL (£5.)—Mbs. Cableion-Cowpeb, Carleton Hall, Penrith, for Eamont Fandango 
8535 (G.E.C.—L. 12), bom March 5; a. Eamont Peter Pan 7309, d. Wetheral Bridget 
8456 ^ (Sernee of Blackcombe 7418. 

3027 IZL (£8.^]EGBirsT L. Gaadhoxtsb, Lonning Parm, Wigton, for Agiionhy Sir Harry 
8618 {M.2UE.—L. 1), bom Jan. 24, bred by J. Si W. Maxwell, Ltd, AgUonby Parm, 
Garlisie; a. Hi^ Pmancier 8198, d. Aglionby Snowstorm 7894 by Bowston Gerald 6367. 

3028 B. ar.— John "S. Jobpan, Tbe Granary, Hendal, for Bowston Leslie. 

H. G.—3031. 

Class dS4t,-~-€umberland Boars, born in 1930. 

3086 L <A0.)—Hhrbt L. Gabdeoitsb, Lonning Parm, Wigton, for Lonning MjgfawwATi 
8915 (G.H.L.—M. 1), bom Jan. 18; a. Aglionby Sir Harry 8618, d. Lonning Judith 
8862 te Agiionby David 6780. 

3038 n. S. JOBDAN, The Granary, Kendal, for Bowston Minoi (J O.E—M. 9), 

bom Much 16; a. Eamont (2herab 8180, d. Wampool Hora 7980 by Bowston Grenadier 
6873. 

3032 HL (£8.)—W. BAiNHBinaB S SONS, Woodside Parm, Temple Sowerby, Penrith, for 
Woodside Mhtehlsg 8918 (B.W.W.—M. 1), bom Jan. 12; a. Lonning Joker 82X4, d. 
Woodside Bvle 8297 by Woodside Jester 6464. 

8034 17. (£2.)— MBS. Gaskbson-Oowpbb, Guleton Hall, Penrith, for Eamont Dcey 8897 
(O.B.O.—M. 1), bom Jan. 9; a. Eamont Peter Pan 7309, d. Helena of Mill Villa 8621 
by Wampool Gerald 7568. 

3037 B. Er-^OHN S. JQBDiN, for Bowston Malcolm. 

Class 885 .—Cumberland Breeding Sows, bom in or b^ore 1928. 

3044 L (A0» S Ghai»pton.*>-^ORN S. Jobdan, The Granary, Kendal, for Wampool Kora 
7980 (B.S.B,—J. 18), bom March 12, 1027, farrowed March X6, bred by orBobinson, 
Wampool, Kiikbiride; a. Bowston Grmiadier 6878, d. Bowston Geranium 6604 by Premier 
of BLackoocmibe 6841. 

8042 IL (£5.)—W. Bainbexogb S SONS, Woodside Parm, Temide Sowerby, Penrith, for 
Woodside Heather 6966 (B.W.W.—H. 21), bom Peb. 19, 1^, farrowed Jan. 28: a. 
Stackhouse Monuoh 5865, d. Moorish Maid 5895 by Wyndham Hero 8998. 

3043 m, (£8.)—MBS. CABUBroN-CiowysB, GUleton Hall, Penrith, for Eamont Carol 8348 
(O.B.a—K. 19), bom July 28,1^ fUrowed Peh. 7; a. Eamont Peter Pan 7399, d. 
Bowston Hannah 7119 by Bowston Pox 6862. 

3041 B. Kr-w. Bainbbixh^b S SONS, for Lonmng E3tt7. 


Class 886 .—Cumberland Bows, bom in 1929. 

3049 IXA0.>—lets. €UBz»mN«(towvB^ Guleton Han, Penrith, for Lonning Luoella 8830 


3054 n. (iSw>—G. A. WXLSON, Bedto.e Paxm, ^nontb^, Wmdeimere, for Bowston Lass 
8735 (J.O.B.—L. 6), bora Jan. 26, bred by J. S. Jordan, The Granary, Kendal: a. Drum- 
leaning Anchor 8171, d. Wampom Bora 7980 by Bow^n Grenadier 6378. 

3046 in. (£8;)—W- BAmsBiPOB S Sons, Woodside Pam Temple Sowerby, Penrith, for 


3046 JSL (£8;)—W. BAmsBihaB S SONS, Woodside Farm, Temple Sowerby, Penrith, for 

^ Lonning Joker 8214, d. Wood- 

side Evie 8297 by Woodside Jester CM. 

3046 17. OA)—W. BihJBMOT <fc Sows,^ Lady of WindeamsEa CW.M:.H.—L. 38), bom 

Begaide Pann, Troutbeok, Windermere; a. Eamont 
egemb 8180, d. Grounds Bet 6th 8388 by SolWay Bin 7687. 

3060 B. E.—MBS. A. W, Stbaob and MiSS P. L. SfBBAxm, Stogsbaw, Ctarbiidge, Eorfh- 
umberland, for Lonning Lena. 

H. C.—8058. 


»irises ^ven by the Cumberland Pig Breeders* Assoesaitou. 

• sever (niallenge Gup sdven by the Cumberland Pig Breeders* Assoeiation for the best Pig. 
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Class 887 .—Cumberland Sows, ham m 1930. 

3059 L (£L0 .)—Joss S. Jordan, The Granary, Zendal, for Bowston Mazgaret (J.O.B.—2), 
bom Jan. 20; s. Damont Cherub 8180, d, Bowston Lady 8734 by Ihruznleaning 
8171 , 

3055 IL (S5.)~W. Bainbredgb <fc Sons, Woodside Farm, Temple Sowerby, Penitth, for 
Woodside Marie (B.W.W.—]!£. 6), bom Jan. 12 ; s, Lonning Joker 8214, d, Woodside 
Eide 8297 by Woodside Jester 6464. 

3062 m. (S3.)~-G. A. WHSon, Beckside Fann, Troutbeck, Windermere, for Modd of Winder- 
mere (W.M.H.— "HL 7), born Feb. 7; a. Eamont Cherub 8180, d. ]^h Grounds ^t 6th 
8388 oy Solway Bill 7687. 

3058 B. K.-~Henb7 L. Gabdhoxtsb, Lonning Farm, WIgton, for Lonning SQdgei 
H. 0.-^057. C.-^061. 


Essex. 

Glass 888,— JS^seea; Boars, bom in or before 1928. 

3063 1. (£L0.)—H. S. ASHXON, Trudoves, Ingatestone, Essex, for Badiitf Heptane 3261 
(167), bom Sent. 10,1926, bred by Eemsley & Eemdey, Grouchman's Farm, Shoebury- 
ness; a. Pan Ernest 2693, d. Barli^ Aster 5576 by Chelmer Comsack 746. 

3064 XL (S5.>-J. B. Txnnrt, Camrch End, Bdcld^, Hewport, Essex, for BftrBwg Cadet 
2797 (10278), bom Aug. 10, 1925, bred by Bemsley & Kemdey, Grouchman's Farm, 
Sboeburyness; a. Grassing Duke 7th 2271, d. Barling Virginia 18278 by Woolmer Soldier 
1497. 

Class ZSd.-^Essex Boars, bom in 1929. 

8067 L (£L0.)—J. B. Txnnet, Churdh End. Bickiinfe Hewport, Essex, for BidkSng Gay Lad 
4fh 3707 (36^, bom Jan. 5 j a. Peadowns Gay Lad 8827, d. BiokUng Fanoy 4th 17570 
by Bicklmg Beignier 6th 2521. 

3066 IL (S5.)-nJ. B. Tdtnet, for Bading Janus 8671 (407), bom June 29, bred by Kemsley 
Bemsley, Gronchman's Farm, Sboeburyness; a. Gressing Jay 6th 8489, d. Barling 
ICnty 18776 by Barling Colonel 2798. 

Class 890.— Boars, bom in 1930. 

3072 L (fiLO.)-—WnxiAK BxraEDB, Mark's BaB, Mhigaret Boding, Dunmow, for Boothiiig 

6fh 8681 (418), bom Jan. 2; a. Beauchamp Baiser 3563, d» Boothing lilac Bud 
18058 by Copyhold ^ero^ty 2841. 

8069 XL (85l>~FV J. Boswobse, Green's Farm, Magdalen Laver, Ongar, for Laver Biqder 
8718 (424), bom Jan. 14: a. Tborley Drummer 8409, d. Laver Be% 18704 by Boothing 
Generodty 2nd 2428. 

3073 XXL WtujAic Becoeccb, for Boothing Xhiser 8tb 8683 (414), bom Jan. 3; a. 
Beauoha^ Kaiser $568, d. Boothhm Lilac 3rd 18060 by Copyhold Generosity 2841. 

8068 B. XT.—Bl. S. Ashton, Tradoves, mgatestone, for Ghe^ of Tmdoves. B. 0.--8070. 

Class 881.— Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1928. 

3088 L (£10.>-J. B. Tesnbt, Ghuroh End, Bickiing, Newport, Esseo^ for Bidding Idiailotte 
6ih 11466 (7376), bom Aug. 26, 1928, ferrowed Mhrm 25; a. Gosfieid SooeS 2Qd 627, 
d. Bickiing Cbarlette 6848 by Hubbard's Admiral 457 

3078 XL (JS.>^H]piS£3gT A KkhbiiBY, Crouchman's Farm, Shoeburyness, for Baling l^dia 
18772 (1868), bom Feb. 10,1927, farrowed Jan. 16; a. BarEug Colonel 2798, d. Bading 
Lu(^ 16950 by Oresslng Dt^ 7th 22^. 

8079 XXL CS8.)-"Wt[iiiiAii BIXOBIB, Muk's Hall, Margaret Boding; X>annM>w, for BooSdng 
Biddy 18712 (1888), bom July 3,1927, farrowed Jan. 25; a. Pan Bmeet 2698, d. Barling 
SS& 16948 by (Sesstog Duke 7th. 

8076 B. H.—H. S. ASHTON, Traeloves, Xngatcstone, for Traeiovss Mhdow. B. C.—8077. 
Class 898.—JSsaes; Som, bom tn 1929.^ 

3092 L (AOl & Champion.*)—T. H. SOOBON, Tanfieid Tye, West Kanufaggeld, OiehuRfoird, 
for Taimeld Cmet 20274^50), bom Xiaich 5; a. Prace King 3281, d, Thm^ Xfi/on- 
some 17650 by Bjt&liDg Bdmer Stb 2525. 

8084 XL (25, & B. H. for fiiaiiiS^*)—H. S. Ashton, Tradoves, Tngaiestoneb^B»ex; fur 
TmdovQS Cbazidng 19912 (1898), bom Jan. 80; a. Bootbing Lau^iter ISth d* 
Tradoves Geum 16828 by Tmeioves Admiral Tin 1908. 

8091 XU Ci8.)r-T. H. SoOHON, fOr Tonfidd Coma 20268 ^048), bom Jan. 80 1 a. Peace King 
8281, d. whag Mjaxgaret 18854 by Barling Ooloner2798. 

8085 ZV. (2B)—O.AJB(B!mN,forTradoveBOmnsete 19914(1889>,bomJa^ aBootfdng 

Lati^ter 18th 8209^ d. Truelovea Date imo by Barling Qtmmor 2498. 

3094 V.^a.)—J. B. TINNBI^ Ohnioh End, BlOkll^ Kewpo^ ISsaex, fbr Bidding Edfam 
6fh 20426 ^917), bom May 4; a. PeadoimrSay Lad 8827, d. BiddSg Mhuaae 5th 
19790 by Barfi^ StOtanUOS. 

8088 XL H.—KBMBnny d Ksmm, Orouchman'sFarm, Shoeteyness^ farBrnBugBuiin^^ 
m 0.—8087. 0.—8089. 


* Brizes, exeeiKt Fourth and Fifth, given by titiB 3BB8eK B|g Society. 

> SILvec Ghamxton Gup ghm by thus Bsseix Pig Sodety for tbn beat Pig. 
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Class 898. —Essex Bows, botn in 1930. 

3096 I. (£10.)— F. Bosworte, Green*a Farm, Magdalen Xaver, Ongax, for Laver Lovely 

20354 (2135), bom Jan 16; «. Pan Peacock 3601 d La\cr 19956 Thoi’<j 

Drummer 3409 « « .. _ 

3097 n. {SS,) — Ss KEMSLS7, Ckoucbxnan's Farm, Shoeburyness, for Bailing Melon 
20384 (2148). born Jan 1, », (^casing Jay 7tb 3487, d. Barlmg Miriam 19244 by Barlin^^ 
(lolonel 2793 

*1098 HL (£3.)— Kbmslby A Kpmslbt, for Barling DIQsfxess 20382 (2147), born Jin. 1 , & 
Cireising Jay 7th 3487, d, Barlmg Miriam 19244 by Barlmg Colonel 2793. 


Long White Lop-Eared. 

Class 894,— Long White Lop-Eared Boars, horrt, in or before 1928. 

3101 L (£10, ChampioiL' & Chainjion.*)—G eorge H. Eusticb, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hajle, 
for Aft^ Gay Boy 1122, bom Jan 15,1926, bred by J. H. Pearse A bous, Afton, Totnes; 
e. Yealmp&tone Sunday 958, d. Coryton Beauty 2663 by Goryton General 532 

3103 XL (£5.)~W. J. Westlake, (Sodteell, Ivybndge, Devon, for GodweU King David 1636, 
born July 6,1927; «. Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938, d, GodweU Prmcess ISth 4865 by Ltikcb- 
land Hero 342 

3099 m. <£&)—H. B. Beekett, Dltton Court Form, Larkfield, Kent, for Haiberton Honour 
1152, bom July 6,1925, bred by H. Tope, Drewsteignton, Devon, e. Haiberton Houtsty 
518, d, Haiberton Bo-Peep 799 by Netherton Gay Boy 18. 

3100 B. H.—Geoboe H. Ettstice, lor Alton Baion. 

Class 898.— Long White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in 1929. 

3106 L (£10, & B. If. for ChampioiL^)— W. H. Neal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for 
Yedmpstone Gay Boy 8id 1992, bom May 17 , a Yealmpstone Gay Boy 2nd 1760, d. 
Yealmpstone Vanity 2nd 4885 by Axwortl^ Captam 1370. 

3105 IL (^.)—Mabssall Bbos , Paramount, Ivybndge, Devon, for Paramount Surveyor 
1882, bom Jan. 6, bred by T. C. MarshaU; t. Devonshire Ladder 1880, d. Colwell Beauty 
2nd 5361 by Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938. 

3104 HE. (£8.)—Heebt J, Kiegwell, Great Aish, South Brents Devon, for Devonshire 
Leader 2052, bom Nov. 1; a. Devonshire Ladder 1880, d. Devonshire Duchess 2165 by 
Yealmpstone Pan Yan Iw. 

3103 BL H.—Gbobge H. Ettstice, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, for Beznrreill Baron. 

3106,3120,8127 Gold ]!liedal.^W. H. NEAL, for Yealmpstone Gay Boy SM, Laroombe Bntterfly 
8rd and Yealmpstone Vanity dib. 


Class 896. —Long White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in 1930. 

3111 L (£10.)— Capt. N. MIlnb-Habbop, Garthgynan, Kuthfo, North Wales, for GwersyUi 
Cantam lOGi 2022, bom Jan. $: a. Arworthy Captam 1370, d. GweiayUt Beauty 1st 
4w5 by Yealmpstone Ben 8rd 938. 

31X0 XL (£^) —HifAtunrATiT. Pift n^nwyiint i^ Tvyhr!dge,Dft’gnTi,fftrPft» ftnininn4 gnpiiirinii»gOgft, 

bom Jan. 4, bred by T. C. Marshall ; e. Devonshire Ladder 1880, d. ColweU Princess 
4th 5359 by Lnkesland Hero 842. 

3113 XXL ^)—ClAPX,N. Milne-Habbop, forGweisyllt Captain 18tli2026, bom Jan 3; «. 

ABwortby Captain 1370, d. GwezsUt Beauty lat 4595 by Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938. 

8114 B. K.—W. J. WESKLASE, GodwoQ, Ivybiidge, Devon, for GodweU Marvel. 

H. CL—8107, 8108, 8109, 81X2. 

3111, 3126. 8136, B. V. foe Gold lfodaL«-GAPS. N. Milne-Habbop, for GwecsySt Captain 
lOG^dhra^tBeeniyStoandGweKSX^ 

Class 897.-^jEi<wifir White Lop-Eared Breeding Bows, bom in or before 1928. 

3118 L (£10. B. N. for Ghanmon,* & (lhampion.*)^MAB8BAiL Bros., Paramount^ Ivy- 
bxidM, Defvon, for Ccdwell PtmoeB 4th 5859, bom March 20,1925, farrowed Jan. 4, bred 
by w. Down, Bggbuckland, Plymouth; a. LukecOand Hero 842, d. ColweU PcinceBS 
2nd 1191. 



> Oiampion SUvar Medal given by the National Long White Lop-eared Pig Society for 
the best Boar. 

» 3he Baydon *' Silver Challenge Cup given throng the National Long White Itop- 
eared P^ Society for the best Pig. 

• Gold Medal given by the Nations 
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3120 ZS. (£8.)—^W. H. Keal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Laicombe Batteocfly Srd 
3725, born Jan. 20,1928, farrowed Jan. 16, bred by Mrs. Baker, Larcombe, Blac^wton; 
a. Ipplepen Bon 1312, d. Godwell Butterfly 5th 4851 by Yealmpstone Ben Srd 038. 

3119 B. N, —Catt. N Hune-Haseop, Qartbgynan, Butliin, tor GwersyUt Beanty 2nd. 

H. C.—3115, 3117. 

Class 898 .—Lonff White Lop-Eared 8om, born in 1929.^ 

3129 I, (£10, & E. N. for Champion.*)—W. J. Westiakb, Godwell, Ivybridge, Be^un, for 
Godwbll Fzineess 16ih 5903, bom Jan. 3; a. Ipplepen Bon 1312, d. Godwell PrinceBS 13th 
4^5 hy Lukesland Hero 342. 

3127 & (j^.)—^W. H. Xeal, Waheddon Farm, Tavistock, for Yealmpstone Faniiy 4fh 6161, 
bom Hay 17; a. Yealmpstone Gay Boy 2nd 1760, d. Y’ealmpstone Vamty 2nd 4885 bu 
Axworthy Captain 1870. 

3126 m. (£3 .)—Caps. N. Mn^E-HABnop, Garthgynan, Bnthin, Korth 'Wales, for Gwersylli 
Beaaly 8th 5863, bom Jan. 2; a. Asworthy Captain 1370, d. Gweisyllt Beauty 2nd 
5333 by Priory Masterpiece 1084. 

3123 B. H.—GnoBas H. Extsxioe, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, for Beaimell BEQlie. 

H. 0.—3122, 3124, 3125, 3128. 

Class 899 .—Long White Lop-Eared Sows, born in 1930. 

3136 L (£10.)—Capt. K. Milne-Habbop, Garthgynan, Bnthin, Horth Wales, for GwersyUt 
Beauty 20th 6293, bom Jan. 3; «. Axworthy Captam 1370, d. Gweisyllt Beauty 1st 
4595 by Yealmpstone Ben Srd 988. 

3137 n. C£5.)~-W. J. Wbstlaeb, Godwell, Ivybridge, Bevon, for Godwell Duchess 6310, 
bom Jan. 2; a. Folly Meiryman 1420, d. Godw^ Primrose 4th 5639 by Godwell Sultan 
2nd 1114. 

3132 nL (£8 .)—MabshaTiL Bbos., Paramoimt, Ivybrid^, Bevon, for Paramount Ptineess 
5th 6305, born Jan. 4, bred by T. 0. Marshall: a. Bevonshire Ladder 1880, d. ColncU 
Princess 4th 6359, by Lukesland Hero 842. 

3130 B. N.—G3SOBaB H. Bvstzob, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, for Bezorrea Mona 8th. 

H. C.—3131, 3184, 3135. 


FARM ANB DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KmGDOM. 


Butter. 

Class 400 .—Two pounds of Fresh BnUer, without any salt, made vp in plain 
poun^f from the milk of Channd Island, Bevon or South Bevon Vatile 
and their crosses. 

2 L (£4.)-~H:bs. G. Blaoeleb, West Leikh, Modbmy. 

6 XL (£2.)-^OHfir Hobthoott, Oolslogge^ Bodmin. 

3 HI. (XL.) —F. W. B. GubbjeS, SwaMfle Park, Baobiiry. 

1 IF. (10a)—HiB Majiestt Tee Hino, SaTidringliam. 

H. 0.-5, 0.-7. ^ 

Class 401 .—Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, wUhowt any salt, made up »n 

pounds, from the mUk of cattle of any breed or cross other than those mentioned 
in Close 400. 

13 L (£4.)— Mbs;. Hub, Smallwood, Sandbach. 

16 XL (£2.)—MIBB P. L. MODE, Slade House, Thomthwaite, Barley, Hairogata 

14 HL (£1.)—Mbs. G. IdTOHEEL, Mirk Booths, Palston, Csrlii^. 

21 TF. (I0s.>-~H1SS A. M. Wabd, Foggathozpe BAD, Selby. 

H. 0.—16, CL—is. 

Class 40E .—Two Pounds of Fresh Butler, slightly salted, made up in plain pounds 
from ike mUk of Chaamel Island, Bevon or South Bevon Came md ikesr 
crosses. 

81 L (£4.)-nJ0HN Hobthgott^ OolBlogwtt» Bodmin. 

25 XL (£2.)—MBS. G. Blaosi.bs^ WesTLeigiv Kodbuty. 

35 lO. GO.)—MEs. F. Waieeek, TEevorva, Ptobus. 

33 IF. g.0a,>—MMS F. M. Pbs3e« Peodeen, Three^lCle-Stoiio, Tzuie. 

H.U—26. CL—27. 



intern 
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Class 408. —Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, sUghUy saUed, made up in plain pounds, 
from the miJh of eatOe of any breed or cross other than those mentioned in 
Class 402. 

40 I. (£4.^—^1Cb8. Hul, Smallwood^ Sandbach. 

43 XL (£2.H‘Mb8. G. Mitohs£L, Hirk Booths, Dalston, Carlisle. 

49 nx. (fit.)—MiBS A. H. Waed, X'oggathorpe Hall, Selby. 

38 XV. (lOs.)—H bs. M. Dodb, Moscow, Gllaland, Carlisle. 

46 V. (Ss.)— Mbs. B. B. L. Pbibk, Kenwyxi, Troto. 

B« C*“61. C.—^7. 

Class 404. —Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, sligMy sait^, made up in pounds 
in the most attractive marketable designs, 

55 L (£4.)—Mbs. Hna, SmaBwood, Sandbach. 

60 XL (££.)—Miss A. M. WiAD, Foggathoipe HaJl, Selby. 

56 XXL <£!.>— Mbs. a. JSnosxOi, Booths, Balston, Carlisle. 

57 XV. (lOs.)-^. PiEBPONx Moboan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

H. 0.—58. C.—54. 


Cheese. 

Made in 1930. 

Class 405 .—Two Lancashire Cheeses, not over 12 Z&. each. 

77 L (£5.>—SAacuia SiJDiEOUSS, Boseaore Farm, Hoseacre, TCirkham. 

67 XL (£8.)—WILLIAX Bttokwobte, Bibby Hall Dairy, Hirkham. 

78 XXL (£S.)—TaoifAS Manor House, TreaJes, Hirkham. 

75 IV. (10a)—Fbabb J. Babt, Andlesteads Farm, Chipping, Preston. 

71 V. (58.)—WiBLiiH Meioalf, Bolton Fold Farm, Alston, Preston. 

Class 406 .—Two Lancashire Cheeses, not less than 35 lb, each, made on a farm 
esDceeding 1()0 acres m ea;^t. 

96 L (^)— Bobbbx Sotgioidb, Crombleholme Fold, Goosnargh, Preston. 

87 XI. (£4.)—WiLmx Ditcbwobth, Bibby Hall Dairy, Kirkbam. 

98 XXL (£8.)—&A1EDBL SlALXHOXJBB, Boseacre Farm, Boseacre, Kirkham. 

92 XV. (£8.)— Biohabd Bawcxuffb, Staining Hall, Staining, BlackpooL 
86 V. (SaV^akbs Cowfe, Fir Trees Farm, Goosnargh Preston. 

98 B. A.— Hbhby WBiXTiNGHaii, Wildboax Farm, St. Michaels, Garstang. 

Class 407 .—Two Lancashire Cheeses, not less than 35 lb, each, made on a farm 
not eaBceeding 100 acres, hut over 50 acres in extent, 

102 L (jBS,h^sxEB Lawbbnsok, Sharides Hall Farm, Winmarleigh, Preston. 

108 XL (£4.)—Thoius Banbbbsoxt, Manor House, Txeales, Kirkbam. 

Ill XXL (£8 .)—Thomas Wehixhghah, Old Holly Farm, Cambus, Garstang. 

101IV. (£8b>—M bs. T. Bxtoh, Hoole Farm, Hateby, Garstaxu. 

105 V. (5a>— Wlc&iAK Mbtoalf, Bolton Fold Fa^ AlstonTlneston. 

109 B. HWossna Sbefbxbd, Ben Farm, Pilling, Garstang. 

H. a—104, 107, 110. C.—112. 


Class 408,—Ttoo Lancashire Chesses, not more than 35 lb, each, wade on a farm 
50 acres or under in extent, 

119 L (£8.)—JoEQr Fishbb, Thom Platt, Alston, Grimsargh, Preston. 

113 XL (fA ,)—^WILLIAM Baiiet, Whitehead Farm, Goosnai^, Preston. 

127 XXL (£8.)~^ohh Walmblhy, Hole House, CSangbton, Gfurste^. 

120 IV. (£8.)—Biohabd HAUi> Hodc^dnson House, Great Eedeston. 

118 V. (5A)hW0HH Kdolbstob', Bough&eld Farm, B^erstone, Blackburn. 

122 E. H.—JOHH JamaHSOH, Fold Firm, Pilling, Garstang. 

H. C.—116. 

Class 409. —Two Cheshire Cheeses, coloured, not over 40 lb, each, 

J55 U Babnhtt, Bose Farm, Worleston, Nantwihh. 

139 XL (£4.)—W. B. Lba, Laoon Ha^ Wem, Shrewsbury. 

}22 & BI'Akb, OroBs Lanes, Bickley, Malpas. 

^5? Hobson, Woodhey H^, Haatwiohr 

181 V. &)— Miss M&bbl Boubhb, Baddington, Hantwieh. 

182 B. K.—B. A. COOEBOH, MinshuU HalOllddlewich. 

H. C,—134. 138, 150. a—129, 148. 


Class 410.—iPtoo Cheshire Cheeses, coloured, over 40 lb, each, 
h S; Moobb, Baddiley Farm, HaaMoih. 

175 XL (£40—B. Walebb, Hatton Hail, Hatton Heath, Chester. 
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179 HL (98.)—W. 8. ■WKStwi, The BIwiUmnt, BadOOey, Kantwlcih. 

162 IV. (£2.)— The Exobs. of C. F. Hobson, Weston HaJl, Standon, EcdeshaH, Stafford. 
177 V. (&.)—•?. H. Wallet, To\wia Green, Wettcnhall, Winsford. 
l‘>9 R, W. J. Hall, Park Hall, Mmshull Vernon, Middlewich. 

H. C.—156, 158, 176. C.—151, 172, 181. 

Class 411. —Two GheaMre Oheeaea^ xmcolouted, not over 40 1b, mch, 

186 X. (28;;)—F. W. Hesesth, Cbolmondeston, Kantwich. 

191 n. (24.) —^W. R. Lea, Laeon Hail, Wem, Shrewsbury. 

189 IIL (28.)—^W. H. Hobson, Woodhey HaJI, Hantwich. 

193 IV. (22.)—W. E. MooBE, Baddiley Farm, Hantwich. 

200 V. (^.)~H. S. dt W. G. Whixtaseb, Wardle Bridge Farm, Hantwldh. 

184 B. N.—W. E. Blase, Gtobs Lanes, Bickley, Halpas. 

H. Ca—190, 201. 0.—182, 198. 

Class 412.— Two CheaUre OJmaea, uncohured, over 40 lb, each, 

216 L (28.) —^W. E. Hooee, Baddiley Farm, Nantwicb. 

212 IL (24.)—^W. H. Hobson, Woodhey HaR Hantwich. 

225 HL (23.)—H. S. & W. G. Whcctaeeb, Wardle Bndge Farm, Hantwieh. 

213 IV. (22.)—Fred Hunibaoe, Moor Hall, Aston, Hantwmh. 

210 V. (Ss.)— The Ezobs. of C. F. Hobson, Weston Hall, Standon, Eodleshall, Stafford. 
224 B, H.—P. H. Wallet, Towns Green, Wetterhall, Winsford. 

H. C,—214, 223, 227. 0.—205, 215. 

Class 418. —Two Gheahire Gheeaea, irreapective of weight or colour, made, owned 
and exhibited by any Farmer whose ocmpaiion exceeds 150 odsrea and whose 
land is hunted over by the Gheshire Hovnda,^ 

230 L (28. 2e Chanmicm.*)—T hohab E. Beoeett. Hail-o-Ooole, Kantwich. 

242 & M ft &apion.*)—W. E. MOOEB, Baddiley Farm, Kantwldh. 

247 in. (23.)— ^W. S. Weiohi, The Blackhurst, Baddiley, Kantwich. 

238 XV. (22.)— Z, Hobson, Old Hall, Ooole Pilate, Kantwich. 

235 V. (^)~Xhoicas Baeunckcon, Marahfleld Bank Farm, Woolstanwood, Crewe. 

245 U , H.—P. H. Wallet, Towns Green, WettenhaB, Winsford. 

3EL C.—240. C.—234. 

Class 414. —Two Gheahire Gheeaea, irreapecUve of weight or colour, made, owned 
and exhibited by any Farmer whose occupation does not exceed 150 acres 
and whose land ia hunted over by the Gheahire Rounds,^ 

256 I. (28^A. E. WALLET, Bickerton Hall, Mslpas. 

265 IL (2&)—Feane WaLsbqbl Bussla TTaii. TattenhaB. Chester. 

253 HL (2S.>— Mbs. Maey Lxtni, Church Farm, Chiistleton, Chester. 

257 IV. THOMAS w. Youno, SidUy Oak Farm, Gholmondeley, Malpas. 

250 bL B^W. Z, hall. Park BhU, Mlnshnll Vernon, Hiddlewidh. 

H. a—261. 

Class 415. —Two Cheddar Gheeaea, not leas than 50 lb, each, 

260 L (25.)—J. Boblanb, June., HOlowton Dairy, Oastte Douglas. 

266 XL (2^—WXLLiAK McGiBNBT, Whlteleys, Stranraer. 

273 HL (22.)—SXDNET T. Wette, So<2c Dennis Farm, BobeBter. 

265 XV* CLOs.)—GEOBas MoDowall, South Boreland, Dunragtt. 

262 V. (68.)—Mbs. W. BAjne, Bectory Farm, Bllmbridge, Gloucester. 

259 B. K.~nJ. Boeland, Slagnaw Daur* Castie Douglas. 

H. 0.—267. C.-^8. 

Class 416w— Cheddar TruMes, 

295 L (25.)— SCDNET T. WHXXB, Sock Dennis Farm, Hdhester. 

286 XL (28.)— Geoeob MoDOWALL, SoTXtb Boreland, Dunragltu 
281 m. (22*)— W. J. Embbt, Swallowi^ Farm, Bxboirough, Ba14i. 

284 IV. (lOs.)—M bs. William Hasbjs, Glmmsk, Kant^^derry, Abergavenny. 

288 V. (Ss.)—S amuel HoMinn, Torts Dairy, Khkcndbrlght. 

283 B. K,—MBS. W. Haine, Bectory Farm, Bhmbzldge!, Gloucester. 

H. 0—276. 0.—282. 

Class 417. —Two Stilton Gheeaea^ 

297 L (26.)—Embebiin ft Ck>n Lane., The Dairy, W^meswold, LDUHfaiboroiiglu 

305 IL (28.)—Misses M. F. ft J. Whbsz^, Saxel]^ Meiton Mcmay. 

306 HL (22*)— WNB83IBE ft BxoHiEBSON, Hlcading, B^ulton, urotfelngbam. 


* PrfBBB, efsorat Ftfaj, given by Members 0< the dSseeftbe gunfc. 

* Obamplon 8aver Oiq^ glm w Msmhsm of the Cbeditpe for the beMi^ fn 
CSaeses 418 and 414. 
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299 IV. (108.V—Long Ciawsost Dairy, la®.. Long Clawson, Melton Mowbray. 

298 B. K.—Emberlk & Co., Lid., The Dahy, Old Dalby, Melton Mowbray. 

Class 418 .—Two Wenaleydale Cheeses, Stilton shape, 
nio I. (£5.)—Auhbd EowiraREB & Soy, The Daily, Ooverham, Mddleh^. 

309 n. (£8.)-^T. M. Nditail & Co, Ltd., Dove Dito, Hartmgton, Buxton. 

307 ZEL (£2.)—Misses A. & /. Haecmovd, West Lane House, Bishopdale, Leybum. 

Class 419.— Two Caerphilly Cheeses, 

321 L <£&)— Miss Mary Leyshoy, Eutbin Farm, Fencoed, Bridgend. 

316 H. (fi8.)-~MRS. WHLIAK BtAR3EiS, Glenusk, Hantydeiiy, Abergavenny. 

318 HL (£2,)—MBS. S. John Enthin Farm, Fencoed, Bndgend. 

322 IV. (10g.V-THOi£AS Wilkins, Fntneli Farm, Cannington, Bridgwater. 

310 E. N.-^isneet Jones, Cwm, CrickhowelL 

H. C.--^17. C.—315. 

Glass 420. —Two Small Cheeses, not exc^ing 6 25. each, of Cheddar or (llushiic 

character, 

331 I. (£4.)-—Mbs. Wiliiah Harris, Olanuak, Xantyderry, Abergavenny. 

339 IL (£8.)— Frank Fortoh, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

324 HL (£1.>—Thokas E. Bboeett, HaU-o-Ooole, Kantwich. 

344 IV. (10s.y—S idney T. White, Sock Dennis Farm, Bchester. 

330 V. (&.)—^Mbs. J. T. Oarbutt, Street Farm, LoftiiB>in-CleveIand. 

337 E. H.—W. E. MOORE, Baddiley Farm, Xantwlch. 

H. C.—385. C.—332. 

Class 421. —Two SmaU Cheeses, not exceeding 6 25. each, of Stilton or Wenshydale 

character, 

331 L (£4.)—J- M. NWEXALL & Co., Ltd., Dovo Dairy, Hartington, Buxton. 

355 n. (£E)—Wsbster dt Eiohardson, Trickling Lodge, EJnonlton, Nottingham. 

354 in. (£1.>—MESSES M. F. & J. WBB8IXR, Saxelbye, Melton Mowbray. 

363 IV. (lOg.)—F. Webster Co., Shoto Priory, Melton Mowbray. 

352 B. flw—AiRBED Eowktbeb & SON, The Dai^, Goverham, Middlebam. 

Class 422. —Two Soft Cheeses, made from whole mUk, 

362 L (£4.)—'Mbs. J. W. Fantall, The Fox Hons^ Hampton* Bishop, Herofoid. 

360 H. (££L>~Jenein JONES, Cwm, Crickhowell. 

358 HL (£l.)~<M]ss Elsie G. Cook, Cold Harbour, Stadhampton, Oxford. 

H. 0,-361. a-357. 

Class 428. —Tvw Cheeses made from cream wWicnU the addition of rennet, 
373 L (£4,)—MISS Betty Willxascs, Conyngham Hall Dairy, Enarcsborough. 

365 JL (!&)—His Majesty The Eing, Sandiixighsm. 

375 HL (U.)—The Marquess of Zbtlaitd, G.C.SJ., G.G.I.B., Aske, Eichmond, Vorks. 
369 IV. (Ids.)—M iss B. J. Mudd, Aldborough Dairy, Boroughbridge. 

H. C.*—374. 


Cider. 


Class 424.—jSftb Bottles of Dry Cider made in 1929. 

391 L (£8.)— WiCEWAR OXDHR Cio., LTD., Wlckwar, Glos. 

377 H. (£8), & 376 HL <£!.>—Sm lAN AiiORY, Bart., Knla(htBbByes Court, Tiverton. 
380 B. H.—SOBWSPPBS, Led., 50 Qneen Charlotte Street^ Bristol, i 
C.— 


Class 425 .—Bottles of Sweet Cider, made in 1929. 



Class 428 .—Six Bottles of Cider, made previous to 1929. 

fSi t (98.)—WiCKWAR Cider Co., Ltd., Wickwar, Glos. 

428 H. (£8l)-^Bidler ds SON, debonger, Hereford. 
fS Vale jtoER 00., Ltd, Bu^ey, Tewkesbury. 

424 B. ^ IAN Amory, Bart., Knightshayes Oonr^ Tiverton. 

H. 0.—429. C.—483. 
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Wool.1 

0/ 1930 cZ»j». 

Eizst £dz8, £3; Second Fxize, fiS; Third Prize* £1, in each Class. 

Class 427. —Three Fleeces of Oxford Down Wool, 

436 I. & 435 H.—H. W. SmGOE, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

Class 428.— Three Fleeces of Shropshire Wool, 

442 I.— Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Serem, Wroseter, Shrewsbury. 

439 n.— John Minton, Dryton, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

440 m.—If. J. IfUNNmLBY, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 

Class 429.—iTAfee Fleeces of Southdvim Wool, 

443 I.—His Majesty The Hing, Sandringham. 

448 n.—-J. K. Williamson, Derwen Hall, CJorwen. 

447 1IL--J. PIBBPONT MORGAN, Wall Ha^ Watford. 

Class 480.— Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wool, 

452 L & 451 n.—WiCLiAK Todd, Little Ponton Grai^e, Grantham. 

449 HL—Major and Mas. Jeryoise, Hemard Park, B^gstoke. 

Class 481. —Three Fleeces of Suffolk Wool, 

453 L & 454 H.-'-Maj.-Gen* Lobd Trbowen, 03., C.M.G., IlanoYer, Aberga\euny. 

Class 482. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Down Wood, 

457 1. St 456 nz.— Leonard Tory, Tnmworth, Blandford. 

455 It~TnB Earl or Elgin, C.M.G., Brooxnhall, Dunfermline. 

Class 488. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool, 

460 L, 4s B. K. for Ghammon,* A 459 IL—Alrrbd Bead, Lower Parm, Hilton, Blandford. 

458 HL— The Earl or Elgin, G.M.G., Broomhall, Dunfermline. 

Class 484. —Three Fleeces of Hydamd Wool, 

462 L 4s 461 H.—Dayid J. THOMAS, Monachty, Abergavenny. 

Class 485. —Three Fleeces of Kerry HiU (Wales) Wool, 

466 L 4c ChampioiL* 4: 467 Hur-THB MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, H.G., MV.O., Pks, 
Mactmdleth, Mont. 

463 HL—Ben ALDEBSON, Glanmiheli, Eerxy, Mont. 

Class 486. —Three Fleeces of Lmcoln Wool, 

471 L 4 472 n.— Major W. H. Bawnsley, WeE Yale, Alfbrd, Ltoce. 

469 HL—J. W. Lett, Soragglethioipe Manor, Malton. 

Class 487. —Three Fleeces of Border Leicester Wood, 

(No Entary.) 

Class 488.—TVee Fleeces of Wensleydate Wool. 

470 L—W. H. O. PiOK, Wood Hill Grange, Thirak- 
478 n.—J. W. Greensec, Holme^n-8wale, Thiisk. 

481IH.—OroHN A. Willis, Manor House, Osrperby, Yorks. 

Class 489.—iTiiree Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, from Bams of my aye. 
486 L—J. Egbbton Quested, The Efrs, Cheriton, Bent. * 

483 n.—L. H. A G. W. PXNN, The Mall, Paversham. 

485 HL—CLIRRQBD HIOBOIBON, Worlaby House, Brigg. 


Class 440.— Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, from Swe Tegs, 
491 L 4s ChamsioiL*—J. EGiotTOK Quested, The Pli& Cheriton, Bent 
489 XL—the Earl or Guilbob^ Waldershare Park, l)0Yer. 

488 HL>-J[i. H. 4s G, W. PiNN, The Mall, Pavexsham. 


^ The Seoond and Tbfrd PriseB In these CSaBses were ghen by the setspeoGve Pledk !Bod|c 

*Spe^ Oaah Prizes known aetbe '^MSenebaatB ol the of 
tor the beet fleece taken teom aay aborihWQQ&ed breed of sbeea^ 

* ^pe^ Cash Prtae, kimwn ae the ** MMMOile (tf the Otagile of Ibi^aQd*^ 
for the beet fleece takmi Zrondt any long-woolled breed of 
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Class 441 .—Three FUecea of Kent or Romney Marsh Woolf excluding Rar?i6 or 

Ewe Tegs. 

493 I. & B. K. fat Chamvioii,^ 492 ZL <2 494 IlL—>It. H. & G. W. Finn% The Mall, Faversham 

Class 442 .—Three Fleeces of Wdsh Mountain Wool. 

300 £. WiZiLiAMSON, Derwen Hall, Gorwen. 

490 n.—B. Bobbrts St Son, ^Uen Fa^, Llanrhafadr, Oswestry. 

498 1IL--SI1CEON JONSS, Efaiiwag, Llanzhaiadi, Oswestry. 

Class 448 .—Three Fleeces of Bloch Welsh Mountain Wool. 

504 Zw— MaJOB F. H. T. JEBYOISB, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

505 ZL—Majob-Gbn. Lobo Tbbowbn, O.B., C.M.G., Uanover, Abergavenny. 

502 ZIL—'Miss J. Y. Hobn, Woodoote Bark, Blacskshlels, llQdlothian. 


POULTRY. 

By " Cnck,” “ Hen,” and *' Gander,” “ Goose,” are meant birds hatched previous to January 
X, 1930; and by ” Cockerel ” and ** Pullet ” are meant birds hatched m 1930. 

The Prizes in each Glass are as follows: Pfzst Prize, 40a. Second Prize, 30a. 

Third Prizes 20s. Fourth Prize, 10s. lUth Frii^ 5s. 

Special Prizes were given in the Poultry dasses by the following Ciabs: Dorking, busbex, 
Columbian Wyandotte, Buff Orpington, BntiSh Black Bamev^der, British Barnc- 
velder, Campine and Magjde Duck. 

Class 444.—‘DorHngp Cocks. 

2 z.—J ohn A. Dbwab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

1 ZLdtS ZIL—A. J. MAjob, Ditton, lian^ey, Bucks. 

Class 445.— Hens. 

5 I. & SpedaL'~JoHN A. Dbwab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead 

6 ZZ. <2 4 IZL—A. J. Kajob, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

Class 448.— Dorking Oockerds. 

10 L & B. H. for SpeoiaL—W. G. W. WArsON, Eusper Eoad, Horsham. 

9 ZL d; 7 ZIL—A. J. ICsJOB, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

Class 447.— DotHwf PuUets. 

IX L 4:13 B. K.—A. J. MiJOB, Ditton, lAnjEdey, Bucks. 

14 ZZr—W. G. W. Watson, Eusper Eoad, Horsham. 

12 ZZL—Mbs. E. Mxiab, Woodford Hall, Milton Damerel, Devon. 

Class 448.— Oroad Langshan Cocks or Cockerels. 

17 L— John A Dewab, Homestall Pouli^ Farm, East Grinstead. 

19 XL—Mbs. E. Mells, Woodford Hall, HEton Damerel, Devon. 

18 ZIL<-^OB Fabnswobth, Moimt Pleasant Poultry Farm, Bleasby, HottinidiAm. 

15 B. K.—Miss EvEBBTi, Ollera, Totton, Hants. 

H. C,—20. C.—21. 

Class 449.— Croad Langshan Hens or Pallets. 

28 L & 26 ZL—Mbs. E. MtTiTiB, Woodford HaQ, Idton Damerel, Devon. 

25 |ZL—Li.-Coii. G. B. B. PATTHN, Brockhuist, The Moun1« Shrewsbury. 

H. CL—37. 

Class 450. —Brahma or Cochin Cocks or Cockerels. 

S9 L—J^OEN A, Dbwab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

28 ZL—COL. E. S. WUXUBSON, The Grange, Eawnsdey, Stafford. 

33 ZZL—H. MAbixn Wbxohx, The Poplars, Great Shelford, Oambs. 

31 ZL K.—E. M. THOuas, 1, Cbiafryn, Codkett Boadi Sketty, Swansea. 

H. 0.—30. 

Class 451. —Brahma or Cochin Hens or Pullets. 

36 L-^OHN A. Dbwab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

34 ZL—E. Anthony, Euxton, dmrley, Ltmcs. 

35 ZZL—Col. E. S. WmiAMSON, The Grange, Eawnsley, Stafford. 

B. C.— 

Class 452.—i2e(2 Sussex Cocks. 

89 L & ftpeoial, A 43 1L~^. Dumblbton, Sheen Qroft Farm, Didcot, Berks. 

41 ZZL-^hn a. Dbwab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

40 B. H.—Chabxbs Habby, Algos Hill, Eo&^eid, Sussex. 

^ Special (Eeh Prize, known as the ** Merchants of the Staple of England ” Prize, given 
for the best fleece taken from any long-wooUed breed of sheep. 
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Class 453 .—Bed Sussex Hens^ 

53 L & 49 m—J. Dtobieton, Sheen Croft Farm, Didcot, Berks. 

48 nL—C hablss Hardy, Argos Hill, Botherfleld, Sussex. 

50 B. H.—^MAjor W. H. Muilens, Beauport Park, Battle, Sussex. 

Class 454.— Bed Sussex Gockereis. 

55 L 59 n., & 57 B. Duhblbion, Sheen Croft Farm, Bideot, Berks 

58 1u.-~Major W. H. Mullens, Beaupon Park, Battle, Sussex. 

Class 455. —Bed Sttssex Pullets, 

61 1 & B. K. for Sseeihl, 6SIL& 66 HL—J. BuicbIiBION, Sheen Croft Farm, Bldeot, Berks* 
60 B. N.—Major W. H. Mullens, Beauport Park, Battle, Sussex. 

Class 456. —Liffkf Sussex Cocks, 

69 Spedal, & Cnp,^ & 72 IL~»SiR Comer Berry, Bart., Pendl^ Stock Farms, Tilng 

70 in.'—M iss M. V. Larkwortey, Cooper*s Bridge, Braxoshott, Liphook. 

66 IF.—Miss W. B. Youno, 1 Oxford Street, Woodstock. 

74 B. N.—B. Anteony, Euxton, Ghorley, Lancs. 

H. C.—68. C.—67. 

Class 457. —lAgJd Sussex Hens, 

82 L, B. B. for Spedal, & B. N. for Cop.'—J ohn A. Bbwar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East 
Grinstead. 

75 IL 83 B. N.—Sm GoMER Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Trlng. 

85 in.— B. Anthony, Euxton, Ghorley, Lancs. 

79 IF.—W. H. Brady, Glan-y-Coed, Penmaenmawr. 

H. C.—84. C.—80 

Class 458 .—Light Sussex Oockerds, 

89 L d! 96 IF.—Sm GoMER Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

91 n.—Miss M. V. Lareworthy, Cooper's Bridge, Bramshott, liphook. 

97 m.—J ohn Barton, Burtree House, Hutton Se^y, Thirsk. 

94 F. d; 86 B. K.—W. H. Brady, Glan-y-Coed, Penmaenma'ffx. 

Class 4&9,-^L%gM Sussex PuUets, 

111 I. d; 102 F.— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

109 IL—VYTyAN Harmsworth, Model Poultry Farm, Horsted Keynes. 

105 m. d! 112 IF.—Henry Underwood, kCowshutst Poultry Farm, Eden Bridge. 

108 B. K.—W. GooDERXDaE, Wormald Green, Harrogate. 

Class A&Q.'—Speckled Sussex Cocks, 

115 L 4k B. K. for SpecsaL—Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stodc Farms Tring. 

116 n.— Capt. T. M. Whittakbr, Pen-y-hryn, Portmadoo. 

118 HL—Jambs H. Smith, Peets Farm, Southport. 

114 B. N.—A. W. H. Lowsless, Priors, Keston, Kent. 

Class 4Sl,--~SpecMed Sussex Hens, 

121 L & SpedaL—T he Hon. Mrs. Bonaxd GREmLi^ B3.E., Pdesden Lacey, Dorking. 

122 IL—Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stodc Farms, Tr%. 

125 m.—J ames H. Smith, Peets Farm, Southpcut. 

120 B. H.—nJoHN A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

H, C.—119. C.—124. 

Class 402,-—Speckled Sussex Cockerels, 

126 L 4k 129 IL—Gapt. T. M. WHbtaxeb, Pen-y-hryn, Portmadoc. 

128 m.—Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

127 B. N.—IIAJOR W. H. MULLENS, Beauport Pask, Battle. 

Class 463 .—Sussex PuUets, 

182 184 n. dt 186 ntr-GAPT. T. M. Weictaeeb, Pen-T'bryn, Porionadoo. 

135 B^ H.—Major W. H. Mullens, Beanport Park, Battle. 

Class 464.—’JSroMin Sussex Cocks, 

142 L ft Special 141 IL ft 139 HL—O&ablbs BLirdy, Argos HIU, Botherilrid. 

Class 46SL—Brom Sussex Sens, 

148 L ft B. H. for SpeoiaL 145 IL ft X4fi ML— Oeaeiob Hardy, Argos B30(, Boiftorltafed. 

1 The Ckawahay Memorial Gap glm tbxooii^ <he Sussex PouBty Gfoh for tile hast 
Sussex. 
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Class 466. —Brovm Sussex Cockerels. 

149 L & 148 n.—CEAitliES Kauby, Axros Hi! 1» Sotherfield. 

147 m.—V yytan Hahmswobth, Model Ponlt^ Pam, Horsted Keynes 

Class 467.— Bromt, Sussex PuUets. 

151 L—VirTTAN HARMSWOEoiff, Model Poultry Farm, Horsted Keynes. 

150 H. & 152 HL’-^Cbaelcs Hardy, Argos Hill, Kotherfield. 

Class 468. —Buff Sussex Cocks or Cockerels. 

154 I. & SpeciaL—A rthdr Howard, Ghanteder Poultry Farm, Maidenhead 

159 IL—The Hoy. Mbs. Eoyadd Geevtlib. D.B.E., Polesden Lacey, DoxUng. 

153 HL—Mrs. J. G. Elsby, "West Ashby Manor, Homcastle. 

157 a. ir.-“F. W. Frrz, 3 Bordiam, Warminster. 

Class 469. —Buff Sussex Hens or Bullets. 

102 L & B. V. ioc Special.—T er Hoy. 2i£BS. Boyald Gbeviidr, Polesden Lieey, Dorking 

160 n.— ARTHim COOEE, Crcamhaven, 25 Halmergate, Snaldmg. 

161 HL—Vyyyay Habmsworth, Model Poultry Farm, Horsted Keynes. 

Class 470.— White Sussex Cocks or Cockerels. 

164 L & B. H. for SpedaL—J oey A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Giinstcad 

166 n. dt 163 B. N.—SIR Goker Bbrry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Trmg. 

167 m—A ttsibk Waeker, Croxton Abbey, Croxton Park, Grantham. 

Class 471. —White Sussex Hens or Pullets. 

168 L ft Special, ft 171 IL—Sir Gouer Berry, Barx , Pendley Stock Forms, Tring. 

169 m.—A ebten Wairer, Croxton Abbey, Croxton Park, Grantham. 

Class 472. —White Wyandotte Cocks. 

175 L—Joey A. Dewar, HomestaU Poultry Farm, East Giinstead. 

173 n.— B. AirmoirY, Buxton, Ghorley, Lancs. 

172 in.— Miss M. Y. Lareworxey, Cooper's Bridge, Braxnshott, Liphook 

176 B. H.—B. Wesdb, 4 High Streel^ Biddulph, Stoke-on-Trent. 

H. a— 174 . 

Class 478.— Wyandotte Hem. 

179 X.—Joey A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

178 H.—B. Ayyeoyy, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

177 HL— T. F. BERWEin, Orchards, IGlton Bryan, Bletchley. 

H. G.—181. 

Glass 474.—FAtte Wyandotte Cocker^. 

187 L—Joey A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Giinstead. 

183 n—B. Ayxeoyy, Buxton, Chorley; Lancs. 

186 HL—T. P. BURWEUi, Orchards, Muton Bryan, Bletchley. 

184 B. S.—WHMAK Waiooy, Longacre, Ghapel-en-le-Fnth. 

H. C.—185. 

Class 475. —While Wyando&e PuBets. 

192 Lj—B. Ayyeoyy. IBtaxton. ChorleY. TAucS ir 

190 n.—J ohn A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Giinstead. 

188 XXL—WBXUK WiiaOY, Longacre, Ghapel-en-le-Fnth. 

191 B. X.—T. P. BlJRWEi^ Orchards, Milton Bryan, Bletchley. 

H. C.—189. 

Class or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 

199 L—Jaubs H. Sioxs, Poets Farm, Sonthiport. 

194 XL—B. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lan^ 

198 XXL—WXL£UK Biceardsoy, 40 Boofham Orescent, York. 

200 B. X.—Joey Prooier, Qoosnaigh Mill, Preston. 

BL C.—195. 


Class 477 .—or Silver Laced Wyandotte Hens or PuUets. 

206 L-^OHY Prooieb, GoosnarGh Min, Preston. 

210 XL— B. Ayteoyy. Buxton. ChorleY. 

204 XXL ft 20817 .—Joey Dooley, Brooklands, Whitemoor, Congleton. 

207 E. ir.-^Ai£W H. SIOSB, Feels Fai^Smtlmort. ^ 

EL C—-^1. 
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Class 478. —Columbian Wyandotte CocJcs, 

211 1. & Cup.'—'E ked Beown, 'Woodidde, Grimscar, Huddersfield. 

215 IL—^Henky J. Sayer, Carshalton, Berengrave Laue, Eainhaxn. 

212 HL—B. Maxibrfaoe, 121 South Street, Bridport. 

H. C.—214. 

Class 479.— Golambian Wyandotte Hens. 

221 L & Spoon.'—S. T. Bead, 40 China Street, Bulwell, Nottln^in. 

217 H. & 220 HL—Ebed Bbo^, Woodside, Qrimscar, Huddersfield. 

216 H. N.—A. WixsoK, Beckside Earm, Troutbeck, Wmdermere. 

H. C.»21d. 

Class 480. —Columbian Wyandotte Cockerels. 

222 L & B. N. £or Medal^EBED Bbowk, Woodside, Grlmscar, Huddezsfi^. 

223 H.—John E. Cooks, Ware Park Poultry Earm, Ware. 

225 HL—G. A. WzisoN, Beckside Earm, Xroutbeck, Windermere. 

H. C.—224. 

Class 481.— Wyandotte PuTkts. 

228 L & HedalJ & 234 HL—Ebed Bbo'WN, Woodside, Grimscar, Huddersfield. 
235 n.—S. T. Bead, 40 China Street, Bulwell, Nottmg^m. 

232 IV.—John E. Cooks, Ware Park Poultry Earm, Ware. 

231 B. N.—B. Kaxtekfaoe, 121 South Street, Bridport 
H. C.—229. 


Class 488 .—Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 
230 L^Arxetr Edlexi, Waterfall Poultry Earm, Southgate. 

243 n. & 237 B. K.—B. P. Peboival, Shuttington Houses, Tamworth. 

242 HL— Bobebx Bell, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

H. C.—240. 

Class 483 .—Wyandotte Sens or PuUeis, any other colour. 

244 L—J. A. Boabdlby, Slyne Boad, Lancaster. 

245 XL— ^Walteb Eoulds, Clydesdale, Kirby Mnzloe, Leicester. 

246 HI.—Mbs. M. Mugelt, Macsden House, Hi^ Lane, Stockport 

Class Orpington Cocks. 

848 L & SpeoiaL—J ohn A. Hhwab, HomestaU Poultry Earm, Bast Grinstcad. 
251 XL—B. AiiTTHONY, Buxton, Gtaky, Lancs. 

249 in. —^W. H. Cook (Orpington), Goc^a Poult^ Earm, Oipington. 

253 B. H.— Bebnabd Bbooss, Xhe Homestead, 3/>war Peover, Knutsford. 

0.—260. 


Class Orpington Hens. 

255 X.—W. H. Cook (Orpington), Cook’s Poultry Eanu, Orpington. 
259 XL—B. Wells, 4 Street Biddul^ Stoke^HOrTreat 

256 HL—B. Anshony, Buxton, Chorley, 


Class ASB.’—Black Orpington Cocks, 

262 L^. H. Bakbb & So^ Windyash, Barnstaple. 

261 XL— John A. 1>ewab, Homestall Poultry Esxm, East Gxinstead. 
271 XH.— MSS K. Shanes, Stetchworth, Hewmarket 
266 IV.— Bobebx Hosxyn, Spring Bank, Uewelyn Boad, 0<2wyn Bay. 
265 Y.'— Hawley Bbos., Cenw Houses, WormhOl, Buxton. 

263 B. H.—W. H. OooK (Orpington), Cook’s Poult^ Earm, Qzplagton. 
TS. C.-"^60, 270. 


Class 487 .—Black Orpington Hens. 

273 L-^. H. Baker Si Soj^ Windyafih, Barnstaj^e. 

281 XL—John Bubdbxx, l uOce Bank Petraoe, Wingate. 

274 IHr—W. H. COOK (Orpington), Oook*8 Poultry Earm, OiplzigtoaiL 
279 XV.— Ebed Swindells, X)$ake Earm, Bu^wton, Gheettdre. 

276 B. ir.-^B 0 BEBT Mo&mr, ^ing Bank, Llewelyn Botud, Ocdwyii Bay. 
H, a— 275 . a— 272 , 


cli 


1 


'OTbe **Goddard” Vialldijg C!iip ^yen by ^ CMtamMsio Wysmdotee Club inE; 
OoixmOdsA Wyandotte, and a SUm l?poqn lor tbe best CkirlEwiwMi ’WyaEdocbe of opiptjafce 
aex. 

* OommemoratiQn Medal #yan by tl^ OokUian WyEnMte (3^ 

Wyandotte hatobed m lOSoT 
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Class 488. —Orpington Cocks, any other colour, 

284 L—J. D. Zay, Stetchwoith, Newmarket. 

282 n.— W. H. COOK (Orpington), Cook's Poultry Parm, Orpington. 

Class 489. —Orpington Sens, any other colour, 

285 L— John A. DBWiE, Homestafl Poultry Farm, East Grinatead. 

288 AsmoisY, Enzton, Ghorley, Lancs. 

286 in.<—W. H. Cook (Crx^bogton), (kick's Poultry Parm, Orpington. 

Class 490. —Orpington Cockerds, any colour, 

290 H. Cook (Orpington), Cook's Poultry Farm, Orpington. 

Class 491.— FuUets, any colour, 

293 I,—Joss 'Burdsps, 1 Lake Bank Terrace, Wii^te. 

294 IL—W, H. COOK (Orptogton), Cook's Poultry Ftom, Orpington. 

295 m.— ICiss N. SHiKKsV^etcibiwQrth, Newmarket. 

Class 499. —Australorp Cocks or Cockerels, 

302 X.—lADY Bosks, Eexiley Pedigree Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Thames. 

303 IL & 299 HL—Mbs. MnoEu; Marsden House, POidr Stockport. 

301 B. N.—JOHK Boxtsb, Bode St. House, Taxporley. 

H. 0.—300. C.—298. 

Class Australorp Hens or Pullets. 

312 I.—Lady Bueeb, Henlw Pedigree Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Thamcb. 

308 XL—Boy N. (3oenbb, Wellington Poultry Farm, near Hereford. 

306 XXL— Mbs. a. M. Paps, Shrewton House Poultry Farm, Shrewton. 

304 IV. —G. Clayhak, Bowhrook, Shrewshury. 

313 H N.—Mbs. M. Mvgelx, Marsden House, High Lane, Stockport. 

H. C.—811. 

Class 494. —Black Barnevdder Cocks or Cockerels, 

319 L St S 9 eoiaL~~jroHi!r E. CowAiri, Bestwood Cottage, SOkstone Common, Barnsley. 

315 XL ft B. N. for SpeeiaL—-W auceb 0. Paynh, The Chalet, Weston, Stevenage. 

S14 XXL--<-To]£ QiOTrGS, The Poultry Farm, Gawsworth, Macdesfield. 

316 B. N.—T. Gkahak, Bufton, Appleby. 

Class SAS,—Black Bameodier Hens or PuBets* 

326 L ft SpeoaaL—W. H. DxnnoK, The Villa, Hatherton, Nantwich. 

322 XL ft B. N. for SpeoiaL—Totf Clough, The Poultry Farm, Qawsworth, Macclesfield 
324 XXL—^Edwin Boston, Sutton House, Sutton, Hull. 

825 B, N.—T. Gbabak, Bufton, Appleby. 

H. 0.-327. C.—320. 

Class 496.— Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour, 

328 L ft SpedaL—L ady Bbomuby Wjdbo^ Nabwood, Windermere. 

333 XL ft B. K. for SpedaL—N obvak M. Grant, Mill Lane Poultry Farm, Green World, 
Ooptbome. 

829 nL-<*^OEN A. Bbwab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

332 XL H.—Mbs. A. M. PAYS, Shrewton House Poultry Farm, Shrewton. 

H.--S30. C.-3S4. 

Class 497.— £araeue2(ler Hens or PuUets, any other colour, 

338 L ft Spedal, ft 342 B. N.—Mbs. A. M. Pays, Shrewton House Poultry Farm, Shrowton. 
344 XL ft B. H. for SpedaL—N okkan M. Grant, Mill Lane Poultry Farm, Green World, 
Copthome. 

349 Abihub Whitton, Alakew, Bedale. 

a. a—340. a-350. 

Class 498.— BWfisA Mode Island Bed Cocks, 

359 L—Frank H. Pagb, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Golchester. 

362 XL—Jahbb H. SiQXH, Poets Farm, Southport. 

858 HL—Gayt. a. T. HzngsTON, Dunsford, Exeter. 

360 IV. —3. H. Baker ft Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

354 V.—G. H. Mn2ELBWHJTB, Bedlands, Tavistock. 

352 B. N.—Capt. thb Hon. C. £> Grbbnway, Stanbridge Earls Poultry Farm, Bomsey. 
H. C.—866, 868. a-351. jr jr 

Class 499. —British Rhode Island Bed Hens, 

370 L—G. H. MuzztawHiiB, Bedlands, Tavistock. 

366 XL—Capt. thb Hon. 0. Z. Grbbnway, Stanbiidge Earls Poultry Farm, Bomsey. 
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371 nL—P bank H. Pi.GB, Woodlands^ Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

372 H. Baser <& Sos, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

364 B. N.—Bobsos, Sutton House, Sutton, Hun. 

H. 0.—^68. C,--374. 

Class 500. —British Bhods Island Bed Cockerds. 

382 I. & 370 XL—W. B. Abbey, Croft Paxm, Hessay, York. 

381 HL—'Brass H. Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Coldhester. 

380 IV.—-G. H. MuzzTjEwhue, Bedlands, Ta^lstodk. 

S77 B. N.— Gabt. the Hon. G. K. Gbbenway, Stanbrldge Earls Poultry Barm, Bomsey. 
H. C.—379. C.---S78. J *«. 

Class 501. —British Bhode Islamd Bed PuUets. 

397 L—Brank H. Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

380 IL & 391 17.—^W. B. A BBEY, Croft Barm, Hessay, York. 

389 nL—G. H. Muzzlewhite, Bedlands, Tavistock. 

390 V.—A. T. Taylor 80 Musters Boad, West Biidgford, Hottln^m. 

387 B. K.—Vyvyan HARUBWORIH, Model Poultry Barm, Horsted Keynes. 

H. C.—388, 393. C.—395. 

Class 502. —Barred Plymouih Bock Cooks, 

399 I.—Gabt. a. G. MHiIiBR, Hurstside Poultry Barm, West Holesey. 

404 II—^B. Anthony, Euzton, Gborley, Lancs. 

401 XXL—B. GARLIOS, Eirkby Lonsdale. 

405 X7.—^B. Cabe, Black liake Poultry Barm. 'E gha.Tw. 

403 B. N.—W. W. W. Butt, Baatfleld Pouftry Baa^ Horth Thoresby. 

H. C.—406. 0.—400. 

Class 508.— J8a.rre(2 PJifftnoulh Book Hens, 

409 L & 412 XL—Cabt. A. G. Miller, Hurstside Poultry Barm, West Molesey. 

410 HL—Mrs. W. G. Jaosa, Hinnis, Germoe, Marasdon. 

408 B. H.—James H. Smith, Peets Barm, Southport. 

Class 504.— Ba/rred PlyrMnUh Booh Oocherds. 

4 X 9 L—B. Gabuok, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

413 XL—E. Marshall, Hollyhnrst, Gregory Street, Lenton, Kottfngham. 

421 XXL—B. GiBB, Black Lake Poultry Banu. Egham. 

416 17.—T. H. Nelson, Queen's Square, Kirkby lionsdale. 

420 B. N.— George Woobiwjbs, Ltndeth Ijodge, SUveidale, Gamforth. 

Class 505. —Barred Plymouth Book PuUets, 

425 L— Cabt, A. G. Miller, Hurstside Poultry Barm, West Molesey. 

424 XL—BiOEARb Major, Eirkby Lonsdale. 

430 XIIj-'^borge Woqpiwxbs, Lindeth Lodge, SEverdale, Gamforth. 

428 X7.—B. Oabb, Black Lake Poultry Bar^ Egham. 

429 B. N.—Xt.-Col. the Bt. Hon. Spender Olay, M.P., Bord Manor, Xingfield. 

H. C.—423. 

Class 506. —Buff Plymouth Book Cooks of Cooherds, 

437 L—Alfred Dodd, The Grove Ponitay Barm, Sbaviwtoit, Crewe. 

433 XL— Cabt. A. G. Mcdler, Hurstside Poultry Barm, west Molesey. 

436 HL— Bilsbobough & Bland, Park Lane Poult^ Barm, Borton, Qarstang. 

431 Z7. A 439 B. H.—WiLUAM BREAD, Merlewood, Beggars Lane, Leek. 

438 7.—W. W. W. BUTT, Eaatfleld Poultry Barm, North ThorBsby. 

Class 507. —Buff Plymouth Bock Hens or PuSlets, 

450 L—B. Cape, Black Lake Poultry Barm, 

446 XL— Thomas Atkinson, Croft Poultry Barm, Bniton<lzL-I<onsdale, Oamforth. 

444 XXL—Cabt. A. G. MKiTJro, Hurstside Poultry Barm, West Molesey. 

447 17.— BDjSborough Si Park Lane Poultry Barm, Borton, Garstang. 

458 B. N.—Andrew Southbrxn, 88 Burnley Boad, Pattm, Burnley. 

H. C.-452. 

Class 508. —Plynumth Book Cooks or Cooherds, any other colour, 

455 L— Oabt. a. G. miller, Hurstside Poultry Barm, West Mcdesey. 

454 XI^W. D. Hebebsh, Hi^eid, XA)etock Gralam, Nor&wkh. 

456 HL— Jambs A. BBANDWOOD,PleaBaxit View, Edgworth. Bolton. 

457 B. N.—OSWALD H. Syees, Barbaok, Honley, Huddersfield. 

Class S0&,—Plymouth Booh Hens or Pullets, any other odour, 

460 1—W. W. W. Buts, EastaeM Poultry Barm, NatEi Thora^. 

463 XL <k 459 B. Mt-CUbt. Au G. MmsoL Hsxstsiae PouEry Barm, West Molesey. 

464 XXL—OSWALD H. Strbs, Bsrhenk, Honley, Hnddersfi^ 
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Class 510.— Old Sngliah Game Black-Eed Cocka or Cockerels, 

466 L—-A. SIlAjeer, The Old Yicaraee, Xythe, Whitby. 

465 n.— John A. 1>ewab, Komestall Poultry Pam, East Giinstead. 

469 m.-—B.. D. Biight, Totnes. 

470 B. N.—Stan. Bittler, 16 Blaencuffin Boad, UanhiUeth. 


Class 511.— OH English Game Olay or Wheaten Hens or PuUets, 
47S H. Baser <fe Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

471 1L-~B. S. Marsden, Ghatbtini, dithcroe. 

477 TTT,— wtt.t.tav Telford, Breconslde, Brampton, CarMe. 

474 B. H.—^AN. BUTLER, 16 Blaencufflu Boad, LlauMUeth. 

H. 0.—476. 

Class 512.— Old English Game Ooeks or Cockerds, any offier cohitr. 

4S2 L—B. B. BIIGHT, Totnes. 

487 1L--J. H. Baser & Son, Windyash, Bamstaide. 

478 HL-^. B. Grospton, Banstead. 

484 IP.—A. Slater, The Old Vicarage, Lythe, Whitby. 

491 V.--EDWARD 3C. Bowdll, The Manor House, Bury, Huntingdon. 

4S6 B. N.-~Sir Goker Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Pams, Timg. 

H. a—481. 

Class 518.— Old English Game Hens or PuUets, any other colour, 
493 L—B. S. HABSDen, Chatbum, Glitheroe. 

496 H,—Edward H. Bowsll, The Manor House, Bury, Huntingdon. 

499 HL—Stan. Butler, 16 BlaencufBln Boad, UanhiUeth. 

501 XV.—W1LL1AH Telford, Brecoxudde, Brampton, Carlisle. 

498 B. K.—B. Lord, 17 Gale Streei^ Whitwor& Boad, Bodhdale. 

H. C.--494. 

Class 514.— Indian Game Hens or PuiUets, 

508 L—O’. H. Baser & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

504 H.—W. D, HBSeeth, BOg^eld, Lostock Gralam, Horthwich. 

509 BCL—Edward Lawrbnson, Greenbank Pam, WMtley, Warrington. 

506 B. V.—Mess W. B. YOUNG, 1 Oxford Street, Woodstock. 

H.<L-607. 

Class 515.— Indian Game Sena or PuUeta, 

517 L—jr. H. Baser A Son, Windyaeih, Barnstaple. 

518 XL— Edward Lawrenson, Greenbank Pam, Whitley, Wanlngton. 

515 IIIr«*W. B. HESssxa, Hi^eld, Lostock Gralam, Horthwich. 

516 XV.—CBCOL Brent, dam^Mt^ OaHington. 

511 B. H.—B. 8. Mabbden, Cbatbum, Ghtheroe. 

H. C.-613. 

Class 518. —Minorca Cocks or Cocherds, 

521 1.—nJoHN A. Bewar, Homestall Poultry Pam, East Grinstead. 

522 XL—E. H. Ashworth, Hifi^er WhaUey Banks Farm, WhaUey, Blackburn. 

628 XXL—Alfred Dodd, The Grove Poultry Parm, bhavmgton, Crewe. 

524 B. B.—S. E. Parser, 466 Bloxwicb Bond, Leamore, Walsall. 

H. C.—525. C.—620. 

Class Minorca Sens or Pullets, 

526 L-^ohn a. Bewar, Homeetall Poult^ Pam, East Grinstead. 

531 XL—S. E. Parker, 466 Bloswich Boad, Iieomore, Walsall. 

627 XXL— Alfred Bodd, The Grove Poultry Pam, Shavington, Crewe. 

528 B. K.— Abbot Bros,, Thnxton, Horwicn. 

H. C.—629. 0.—632. 

Class 518. —White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, 

535 L—B. Anthony, Buxton, Chorl^, Lancs. 

634 XL—P. J. Phxllxpb, Boiln^on, Lee Moor, Comwood. 

536 XXL—B. W. Keen, Castle j^en. 

583 B. H^Vyvyan Harmsworth, Model Poultry Pam, Hbrsted Keynes. 

Class 519. —White Leghorn Hens or Pullets, 

538 L—^B. Anthony, Enzton, ChorlOT, Lancs. 

539 XL—^P. JF. P hil l i ps, Boringdon, Lee Moor, Comwood 

m HL—Mrs. MBtCj^, Piter Cote Poultry Farm, StreaUam, Barnard Castle. 

540 ^ H.— Vyvyan Harmsworth, Model Poultry Farm, Horsted Keynes. 

E. C.—641. C.—642. 
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Glass 520 .— Leghorn Cocks or Oockerds, any other colour, 

544 I.—John a. DawAa, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 

550 n.—L aw, 56 St. Peter's Boad, Doncaster. 

547 m.—AirRED Goddard, Cbrendon House, Mossley, ManchestcT. 

549 B. N.—J. Dpnsham, Cleveland Cottage, Eston, Yorks. 

H. C.—545. C.—551. 

Class 521 . —Leghorn Hens or PuUets, any oiher colour, 

556 X.—H. Anthony, Euxton, Ghorlcy, Lancs. 

559 IL--JOHN A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 

563 HL—Waxter Potts, Abbotsford, Godley, Chesblre. 

554 B. N.—MRS. FRANK Benerr, Boarscro», Long Marston, Trlng. 

H. C.—562. C.“555. 

Class ^SS^t.—Aryema Cocks or Cockerds, 

572 L—John A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Gnnstead. 

566 XL— J. H. Baker <& Son, Wmdyash, Barnstaple. 

56S nL— George Goodaxl, Ohristleton, Chester. 

570 B. N.—H. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

H. C.—573. ' C.-^69. 

Glass 52Sr—Ancona Hens or Pullets, 

582 L—T. Davies, Llanddelw, LlandyssuL 
579 lL~GBORaB Goodaxl, Ohristleton, Chester. 

576 nL <2 580 B. H.—B. ANTHONY, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

H, C.—575. C.—578. 

Class 524 . —Campine Cocks or Cockerds, 

586 L St B. K. lor Spedal.—- John S. Appleton, 70 Arden Street, Earlsdon, Coventry 
588 n.— "W, A Slooook, Goldsworth Orchard, St. John's, Wokhig. 

584 m.—MRS. A. M. Pape, Shrewton House l^nltry Farm, ShzeT^n. 

585 B. N.—Miss M. E. Bagg, 114 Ohnrch Boad, Upper 17orwood.'' 

H. 0.—583. C.—590. 

Class 525 . — Campine Hens or Pullets, 

595 L & SpedaL— John S. Appleton, 70 Arden Street, Earlsdon, CJoventry. 

591 It'—A. K. Pape, Shrewton House Poultry Farm, Shrewton. 

597 XPL'—David J. Jones, Tyoock Farm, Ammanford, 

593 B. N.—W. A. Slooook, Genworth Orchard, St. John's, Woking. 

H, a—692. C.--594. 

Class 526 .— Cocks or Cockerds, 

509 L, 601 XL d; 602 B. N.—Lady Bdrke, Henley Pedigree Poultry Farm, Henley-on Tliames 
000 XXL— Mrs. a. m:. Pape, Shrewton House Poultry Farm, Shrewton. 

Class 527 ,— Hens or Pullets, 

605 L—B. S. MRrsdbn, Chatbum, GUtheioe, 

608 It—M rs. a. M, Pape, Shrewton House Poultry Farm, Knrewton. 

604 XXL d! 609 B. H.—LADY BORKB, Henley Pedi^ee Poultry Farm, Henloy-on-Thamea. 
H. C.—603. 

Class 528 . — White Silkie Cocks or Cockerds. 

623 L dt 615 XL—Has. A. m:. Haix, OThe Gables, Buyton XI Towns, Shrewsbury. 

618 XXL— Jakes X<xhbern, Craigforth, Barlsfeny, Eke, Fife. 

CI9 XL N.—MRS. A. 0. Gaupbexl, Cambridge Yllla, St, Ives, Bingwood. 

H. C.—620. C.-412. , 

Class 529 . — White Silkie Hens or PuUets, 

630 L—HRs, A. M. HALL, The Gables, Buyton XJ Towns, Shrewsbury. 

638 XL <2 632 HL—JAMES LxZRtm^Cralgforth, Barlsfhrry, BUe, Rife. 

637 B. H.—MroT FENTDIAN, 186 Whitworth Boad, Swindon. 

H. C.—635. a—634, 

Class 620 ^— Oock^ Oooherd, Hen or PvSet, any other cokmr* 

645 L (k 640 XXlr-dlRs. A. M. HsxL, The Gi^blea, Bnvton XX Tqwisl ShreF^bury^ 

642 XL dt 646 B. X.—JAMES XsxmsXs Omigfbrth. Bemamy, lOIe. Rtte>. 

PC. C.—643. 

Class 521 .— (7qoZ»i other Helmet wiidyf Smtarne t^sce0etr 
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656 m.—S ax Mabsok, 20 Bar I<aii6, Bolton. Polish. 

650 IV.—'ALXBiaD GoUiBDQB, Street Caerleon, Mon. Modem BLick-Bed rianic. 

6,51 B. N.—Abbot Bros., Tliuirton, Korwh. Andalusian. 

H. C.—652. 

Glass 532.— Cocleerela, any o^er distinct variety. Bantams ejcccpted, 

664 L—Thb Hob. Mbs. Bostalb OitEmLE, I).B.E., Polesden Lacey, Dorking. Malay 

661 It—H. HoTraH-WATSOB, Biaystones House, Beckennet. Silver Polish. 

662 DL—^T. POBBUT, B^ockboles House, near Huddersfield. Modem Langshan. 

660 B. N.—TT. Bektiby, Timinetts, Honley, Huddersfield. Hambuisdi, 

H. 0.—663. 

Class S^-^Mens, any other distinct variety. Bantams excepted. 

668 L—Abbot Bros., ThuxtoiL Horwich. Andalusian. 

666 IL—Gabt. a. G. MmuEB, Hurstdde Poultry Paim, West Molesey. Polish. 

673 HL—Geobob Pibts, Straits Lane, Bead, Blackburn. Modem Game. 

667 17.—A, J. Major, Ditton, Lan^ey, Bucks. Scots Dumme. 

665 V.—H. H^th, Pickford Poultry Farm, Moneyaah Bead, Bakewell. Bedcap. 

669 B. H.—Joseph Piokerilb, Moorside, Madeley, Crewe. 

H. C.—675. 

Class 584.— PuUets, any other distinct vaariety. Bantams excepted, 

678 L—H. Hough-WATSO sr, Braystonea House, Beckermet. Buff Pohsh. 

670 n.—T. PORRZTT, Bro(kholes House, near Huddersfield. Modem Langshan. 

680 nt—W. Beetlet, OSminetto, Honley, Huddersfield. 

Glass 585.— Utility Poultry. White Wyandotte Oochs or Cockerels, 

698 t--J. D. Beah, Maiden Bradley, Frome. 

689 XL 682 XEL—A. Aspinaul, Broad o* W Lane, Shevington, Wigan. 

684 17.—JOHH A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Gnnstead. 

692 V.—Amebd Dodd, The Grove Poults Farm, Shavmgton, Crewe. 

687 £L V.—^BvejIiINB W. Jenkins, Great Barton, Bury St. Edmunds. 

H. C.—694. G.—696. 

Class 586. —Utility Poultry. White Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 

707 t & 702 Ht— J. D. Beak, Malden Bradl^, Frome. 

705 IL—JOHN A. Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

708 17.—WBUAK Hamnett, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Black^l. 

699 Y.—BOT H. CORNER, Wellington Ponltiy Farm, near Hereford. 

718 B. H.—AXiBRED Dodd, The Grove Ponltry Farm, Shavington, Crewe. 

H. C.—714, 716. 0.—703, 712. 

Glass 587.— U^Uiy Poultry. White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. 

718 t—J ohn A. Dewar, Homestall Ponltry Farm, East Grinstead. 

721 IL—B. Anthony. Euxton. CShorley. Lwes. 

724 nt— E. H. Ashworth, Basher Whalley Banks Farm, Whalley, Blackburn. 

722 17.— A.. ASPiNALL. Broad o* th' Lane. Shevinffton. Wisan. 

719 V.—Vyvyan SDusmsworth, Model Poultry Farm, Hoisted Keynes. 

725 B. H.—Brack Lake Poultry Farm, Egham. 

Class 588.— Poultry. Whste Leghorn Mens or Pullets. 

740 L—WiLUAK Hamnett, Myrtle Ponltry Farm, Blacfimool. 

736 n.-^aHN A. Dewar* Homestall Poultry Farm, Ean Grinstead* 

783 nt <fe 789 B, H.—H. H. UNDERWOOD, Bosedale, Papplewibk Lane, Linby, Hottlngliam. 
731 17 .—Yyyyan Harmsworth, Model Poultry Farm, Hoisted Keyses. 

744 V.—Blaok Lake Pouheby Farm; Efi^m. 

H. a—742. 

Glass 589. —Utility Poultry. BriHsh Bhode Island Bed Cocks or Cockerels. 

749 t—G. H. Muzzlbwhixb, Bedlands, Tavistock. 

745 It-MSss W. B. Young, l Oxford Street, Woodstock. 

756 nt^WiLLEAU HAioncET, Myrtle Poulti^ Farm, BlacIi^oL 
747 17.—W. B. Arbey, Ckoft Farm, Hessay; York. 

7W V.--pAPT. THE Hon. 0. iL Grebnway, Stanbridge Earb Poultry Farm, Bomsey. 
i50 B. H.—Mbs. MBTflATiTfB^ Ttiar Cote Poul% Farm, Stxeatlam, IBamard Castle. 

H. C.—752. 

Class 540. —UlBUy Poultry. BriBsh Bhode Island Bed Hens or Pullets. 

764 t— Hamnett, Myrtle PouMary Farm, Blackpool. 

760 n.—W. H. Farnell, Hadeoroft Poul^ Farm, Falrfidd, Buxton. 

750 nt <2 766 B. H.—Gapt. THE Hon. C. K. Gbebnway, Stanbridge Earb Poultry Farm, 
jtomsfly* 

708 17.-1^ Mbtoalyb, Friar Cote Ponltry Farm, Streatlam. Barnard Castle. 

H. C.—767. C.r-761. 
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Class 541. —Utility PouUry. Sussex Cooks or CockereHs, any colour* 

771 L—^OHN A. DawAa, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

770 n,—WnaaAM BLudjett, Myrtle Poultry Paim, Blackpool. 

776 m.—F. Faeb, Fir Tree Faxm, Crossmoor, Blrkham. 

775 AmKOisn, Buxton, Ghorley, Lancs. 

777 jL N. —7. H. Basm & Son, Wi^yash, Barnstaple. 

H. C.—773. 

Class 548.— UtilUy PouUry. Sussex Sens or Pullets, any colour. 

779 L‘»MBs. Mbxoadse, Friar dote Poultry Farm, Streatlam, Barnard Castle. 

784 n.-^OHN A. X>EWAR, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

780 IIL—VyvTAN Hakbiswobth, Model Poultry Farm, Horsted Keynes. 

789 IF.—F. Fase, Fir Tree Farm, Crossmoor, Kirkham. 

783 B. N.—W, H. BBiDY, Glan-y-Ooed, Penmaenma\n:. 

H. 0.—782. C.—787. 

Class 548, —Utility PouUry. Cocks or Cockerels, any o&er variety. 

802 L—Mbs. E. Muxs, Woodford Hall, Milton Damerel, Devon. Groad TAn gRiian, 

800 n.—J. Cooo, littlemoor, Queensbury; Bradford. White Orpington. 

790 Ht—L ady Bukee, Henley Pedicle Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Tfaames. Australorp. 
795 IV.—^Mbs. Nobhar Paejsh, The Heath, Wilmslow. Welsmmner. 

798 V.—’B. H. ASHWOBXH, Hi^er WhaUey Banks Farm, Wha&ey, Blackburn. White 

Mlnnwi., 

809 B. H.—0. Hiobabds, Model Farm, Crewe Green, Crewe. Bamevelder. 

H. C.—791, 792, 805. C.—798. 

Class 544. —UtUUy Poutbry. Sens or Pullets, my other variety. 

820 L—HOBUAir M. Gbaki, M.B.B., MUl Lane Poultry Farm, Green World, Copthornc 
Sussex. Barred Wyandotte. 

816 n.—G eobsb Goodaix, Ghiistleton, Chester. 

829 m.—WUxiAU BLOOTEIT, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Blacl^ol 

812 ZV.*—Lady Bubse, Henley Pedigree Poultry Farm, Henley-on-Thames. Australorp. 

810 V.—A. J. Majob, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. Dorking. 

814 B. H.—MBs. Nobuan Pabibh, The Heath, WBmalow. Welsummer. 

H. 0.—811, 821. C.-^16, 818, 824. 

Class 545.— Drakes or Ducks. 

830 L 882 H.—JAKES Loeoboe SOES, Buxton Bead, Clmj^-en-le-Frith. 

831 HL— Yytyae BAbkswobxe, Mbdel Poultry Farm, Horsted Keynes. 

Class 546.— Drakes or Ducks. 

835 L <2 838 IL—B. Aeyhoey, Buxton, Ghorley, Lancs. 

884 UL—Abbox Bros., Thuxton, HorwicAi. 

Class 547. —White Indian Stamer Drakes or Ducks, bred yrior to 1930. 

839 L— Jakes H. Sexch, Peets Farm, Southport. 

840 IL— The Bbv. J. Hewexsoe, Burbage vioara^ Buxton, 

888 m.—W. J. Hbwiex, Woodl^e, Lituethoipe, Blpon. 

837 B. N.—Abbot Bbos., Tbux^ Harwich. 

0.—886. 

Class 548. —WhUe Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1930. 

841 L 844 IL—FBEd Aboo, Bnietor Farm, Inverurie. 

842 HL & 845 B. H.—THE BET. J, HEWEXSOE, Burba^ Vicarage, Buxton. 

Class h^.--~lndMn Runner Drakes or Ducks, any other colour, bred prior to 1930. 
862 L—Mbs. W. G. Jaoj^ Hinnis, Geimoe, Mazazlon. 

846 IL—W. J. Hawm WWbm^ litttothorpe, Blpon. 

851 HL <2 847 B. H.—Be7. L Hewexsoe, Burbage Vicarage, Buxtmu 
H. G.-84S. (L-849. 

Class 6S0.—Indian Runner Drakes or Docks, any (^Iher colour, bred in 1930. 
854 L—B. Aexhoey, Buxton, Ghorley, Lancs. 

856 IL—W. J. BAwzrr, Woodbine, litGeitborpe, Bipon. 

858 m.—H ab&y Jaoeboe, Cburoh View, Saleehury. BUudchftm, 

857 B. K.—J. G. Mabxi^ The Willows, CSapel-eD-lB-Fiiith. 

K, 0.-«68. 

Glass 651,— JfoiKpse Drakes. 

Bmnsey. 

0^-^. 
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Class 552. —Magpie Ducks, 

866 I, & B. N. far Special & 868 HL—-K Baaeer, Lodge Poultxy Farm, Long Baton, Xot- 

tin ghATn. 

867 IL—Capt. the Host. C. K. Gebbnwat, Stanbridge Earls Poultry l\uin, Ronisoy. 
865 R. N.—^Uiss Mabt P. Wuliaus, Scorrier Dairy, Scorrier. 

Class 553.— Drakes^ any other variety, 

874 L—^W. H, Cook (Orpington), Cook’s Poultry Paxm, Orpington. Blue Orpington. 
873 n.—A. J. Hajob, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. Muscovy. 

875 HL—WnjiTAK Eichabdson, 40 Bootlmm Crescent, York. Cayuga. 

872 B. H.—Cast, the Hon. 0. K. Gbeejtway, Stanbridge Earls Poultry Farm, Bonibcy. 
Stanbridge Wbite. 

H. C.—870. C.—871. 


Glass 554.— Ducks, any other variety, 

880 L—Cot. E. S. WltnAHSOY, The Grange, Bawnsley, Stafford. Cayuga. 

879 n.— John H. Butler, Gatecombe Farm, Flax Bourton, Bristol. Jiliakl (’auinboll. 
882 in. — Capt. the Hon. C. K, Gbbbnwat, Stanbridge Earls Poultry Farm, Eomscy. btan- 
biidge White. 

878 B. K.—G. CLAPEA3C, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. Muscovy. 

C.-881. 


Class 555.-~i»m5<Ze?» Gfanders or Oeese, 
888 L— Bboqynttn Estate Co., Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

887 XL—B. Duebant Ives, The Grange, Erpingham, Norwich. 

886 m,—B eoinald Appleyabd, Izworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 

885 B. H.—W. B. Sexpxan, Groxton Lodge, Branston, Grantham. 
H. 0.-889. 


Class 556. —Toulouse Ganders or Geese, 

891 L— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norwich. 

890 n. d; 892 IZL—BEaiNAXh Appleyare, Jxworth, Bury St. Edmuuds. 

Class 557. —Turkey Cocks, 

895 L—B. DURBA27T Ives, The Grange, Erpingham, Norwich. 

893 IL— -Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norwich. 

894 HL— F. Fare, Fir Tree Farm, Gressmoor, TnrTrhftTn. 

896 B. H.— Brogyntyn Estate Co^ Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

Class 558. —Turkey Bens, 

900 L—F. Fare, Fir Tree Farm, Crossmoor, Kirkham. 

Ml jX dt 898 B. N.—E. a Sbgkbr, Highfield, Dereham. 

899 XXL— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norwioilu 


BUTTEBrMAKING COMPETITIONS. 

Class 1.— to Students taho have attended, a Course at the Hutton Dairy 
School or any County Class organised, by the Lancashire County Council, 
and, UMO have not toon a jParaS or Second, Prize at any Show, 

? h DuimiNQ, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

-life Lancaahlre County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

S’ Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

* ^ ^yj'3£iss C. Mary N. Inqhah, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

Class 2.—£?j?c» to Students who have attended a course at dhe Beaseheath Dairy 
Sidiool or any County Class organised by the Cheshire County Council and 
who have not won a lirst or Second Frize at any Show, 

?2 Cooper, Ghwhire School of Agriculture, Bcaseheath, Nantwioh. 

OR Btia|iTT, Brook House Farm, Astbuiy, Cozudeton. 

it S' Hughes, New House, Cuddingtou, Malpas. 

19 XU (iX.)^Miss D. Clicslilre School of Agriculture, RcasehSui, Nantwidh. 

n. li,—3a. C,—37. 
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Class 8 .—Open to Students who have teemed not less than one month's instruction 
at any Dairy School and who have not won a First or Second Prize at the 
London Dairy, Bath <£• TTc^jf, Poyal Counties, Poyal Laneashhe 
or Yorkshire Shows, 

Section A. 

45 I. (£4.)—^Miss C. W. INGBULM, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Presfon 
42 IL (£A)—^Hiss F. XathIiEEN Hoinma, Midland Agricultural Colley, Sutton Bonington, 

Loughborough. 

47 HL (£2.)—Veba Leigh, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

46 IV. (£1.)— Miss Cicisly Madelise Leigh, Bath Arms Hotel, Minsterley, ^ewsburj, 

H. a—48. G.—49. 

Section B. 

66 L (£4Miss L. Tohunsoh, Lancashire County Coundl Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

55 n. (£8.)— Miss Kathleeh F. H. Pitt, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 
54 m. <£2.)—^Miss JOAK PiCEEma, Cheshire School of Agriculture, Beaseheath, Xantwli. 
OL IV. (£1.)—^Miss Mary Southern, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 
H. C.—-64. C.*~“60. 

Glass 4.— Open, except to Champions at the Eoyat AgricuUurcd, London Dairy, 
Bath and West, Royal Couniiee, Royal Lancashire or Yorhshiare Shorn, 

Section A. 

69 I. (£5.>—Miss L. Cecilia Ball, Wigshaw House, Culoheth, Warrington. 

71 n. (£4.)—Mas. Bolderston, Wotherton Farm, Ghirbury. 

82 HL (£8.)—^Miss VERA LEIGH, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

84 IV. (£2.)—- Miss Kathleen Irene Marshall, Grafton, Flyford, Worcester. 

77 V. (£1.)~M1BS Bos A Hancock, New Bam, Chulmleigh, Devon. 

78 B. N.—Edwarh B. Hodges, Crowfleld Farm, Easton, Wells, Somerset. 

Section B. 

89 I. (£5.)—^Moss Kathleen F. H. Pitt, Lanca^e County Gonncil Farm, Hutton, Prc&ton. 
91 XL (£4.)—Miss E. M. BOBSON, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

102 HL (£8.)—MISS Constance M. Yabnold, Gamp Farm, Broclthampton. 

94 IV. (^)^Mibs Mabel E. Sioth, The Lingens, ^oadwas-on-Teme. 

100 Y. (£t.>— Mess Mabjobxe Yoysey, St. George’s Hall, The Tlniversity, Beading. 

98 B. N.-—MISS Edite tucker, Lower Tnndzidge, SucMey, Worcs. 

C.’~"96. 

Class S,'—Championship open to First and Second Prize Winners in Glasses 
1, 2,3, and 4, and to First Prize Wimers at the Royal AyricuUural, London 
Dairy, Btxth and West, or any County Show* 

104 L (£6, St Gold MedaL>--Miss Mary B. Ashley, Lancashire County Council Farm, Hutton, 
Preston. 

117 XL (£4.H'Uiss Mabel E. Sxhh, The Lingens, Broadwas-on-Teme. 

66 HL (£8.)—Miss L. TOMLINSON, Lancashire County Gonncil Farm, Hntton, Preston. 

118 XV. (£2.)— Miss Mabel K. Stratton, Charlton, Pershore. 

109 Y. w.)^Mxss Bosa Hancock, New Bam, Chulmleigh, Deam 
106 H.-—Miss D. Cane, Hunsdon, Ivyhridge, Devon. 

H. C.-—112. C.—Ht6, 


FLOWER SHOW. 

Glass of MiaceOmeam Plants, 

1 L (£45.}-^ambs cypher St Sons, Queen's Boad Nuzsesies, Ohelfcenhaan. 

3 IL T. M. Pexob, Hi^eld Nurseries, Great Hortoi^ Bradford. 

2 HL (£10.)~'W, J. Garner Ik Son, Altxlzusham and Hale, dheshire. 

4 nr. (£7.)^. Allan 0. Boy, Qbeadle IBtoyat Gardens, Cheadle, caieshire. 

Class %r-Two Dozen Bmohes of Gladiolus Primulmus, 

CNo Entry.] 

Class %,'^dlleeiions of Ddlphmmm* 

6 L (£8.)—BlaqrkorR d: Langdon* Bato. 

Class Skr-Crxmps pf Tuberom Bsyfmm iUf 
« L (£80.)—BLACEMORE St laNGDON, BfttdL » 
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Class 5 .—Qrmps of Agtiatic Plants. 

8 L Cabd^ee. CSrsTea KuiserieSf A<^«^inghftTn- Yorks 

10 IL (£15.)—Kauricb Fbioeibd & Sons, Ltd , Saverslea Nursery, Christcliurch, Hants 
7 in (£10,>—BowsaiiL & Seasbatt, Hardy Plant Nursezies, Cheltenham 

11 17. (£6.)^. H. Tavdetin, IdfD, Haby Plower Parm, Willaston-in Wiixal 

Class 6.—CoUectums of Eardy Perennial Plmts and Cut Blooms 
IS L (£80.)—Bees, Ltd » Sealand Nursenes, Chester. 

12 IL (£25.)—WZLDXAH jLBTii!n)ALE & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield 
15 m. (£20 .)—Haesness & Sons, Leexmng Bar, Northallerton 

C.—14. 

Class ^.---CoTlections of Lapins. 

17 L (£15.)—HAeenbss & Sons, Leeming Bar, Northallerton. 

Class 8. —Collections of Tree Carnations. 

19a L (£15^ & Cop.^)—a Enoeucann, Ltd , SaflEron Walden 

Class 9 .—Collections of Cut Sprays of Tree Camaitons. 

20 L (£15.)—Stttaet Low St Oo , Bush HSl Park, Enfield. 

Class 10. —Collections of Cut Sprays of Border Carnations. 

22 L (£15.)—Horace Lazbean, Queensbezry Nursery, Thornton Heath, Surrey 

Class 11. —CoUecUons of Sweet Peas. 

25 L (£!&)—E. Letah St SON, Strongford, Tittensor, Stoke on-Trent 
28 n. (2100-^- H. Brookshaw. Stock Lane, Houe^, Crewe 
24 HL (£6 .)—Bn Geaiunob, Bell Paim, Balteiley, Crewe. 

Class 18. —Collections of Cut Boses. 

28 L (US.)—Erane Gant St Go, Bralswlck DEtoee Gardens Colchester 

Class 18. —CoUecthns of Sweet Peas.^ 

811 (US.)—W. SOOTT, Orarsley Nurseries, fityal, Manchester 
80 n. (£10 .)—Mbs. Mabbr Outer, Motley Bank, Bowdon, Cheahire. 

Class li,--€ollecti<ms of Cut Boses.^ 

32 L (£15,)—W J. Gab^teb St Son, Altnncham and Hale, Cheshire 

Exhibits not for Competition. 

Laige (Sold Medals to.— 

Allwood Bros , Wivelsfield Nurseries, Huwards Heath. CiamationB and Allwoodii, 
b Bboadhead St Son, Ltd , Wooldale Nurseries, Thongsbndge, Huddersfield. Porznal 
Garden and Bock Water Garden. 

Conways, Ltd, Halifax. Old EngUiEffi Garden and Bookery 

Dbuson St BOBINSON, Cathedral Street^ Manchester. Hydrangeas and other flowering 

THOKAS BOBZNSON, PorchBster Nmsedes, NottinSbain. Boses. 
bTUDLEY OoLLsaB, Studley, Warwickshire. Pnut and VegetableB. 

Sutton St Sosa, Beading. Sweet Peas 

GkM Medals to:— 

Albz. Digeson a Sons, Led , Hbwimarki Newtownards, Ireland Boses and Sweet Peas 
HORAOB Laebean, Queensbeiiy Nursery, Thornton Heaih. Cut Border OaniationB. 
MANSELL St Hatoheb, Bawdou, Leeds. Orchids. 

John Peed Sk Son, 294 Norwood Boad, West Norwood. MlsoeOaneons ^lowering and 
Poliam Greenhouse Plants. 

MAURiOB Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Blyerslea Nurseries, Gbristchuroh, Hants. Herbaceous 
Ai pinft Plants. 

J. Allan 0 Bot, Ch e adlft Boyal Gardens. Gheadle. Cheshire. Vegetables. 

L B BUSSELL, iiTD., Bicbmond Nurseries, Biohmond, Surrey. B^e and Greenhouse 
Plants 

Edward Webb St Sons, Lid , Worddey, Stourbridge. Cut Plowets and Plowetlng Plants. 


^ Perpetual Cballeuge Cup, awarded to the Plrst Pnse Winner in Glass 8. 

’ Prizes given by the Boyai Botanical and Horticultuial Socieiy of Mandhestei and the 
Northern Counties and restricted to Professionals and Amateurs residing within a radius Of 
20 miles of Manchester Town Hall. 
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Silver Gilt Medals to:— 

Baoehouss Nitbseries (Yore), Ltd., The Kurseries, York. Alpine and Bock Shrubs. 
Bees, Ltd., Sealand Nurseries, Chester. Belpbiniums. 

Bevjauin B. Cavt <& Sons, I/td., The Old Bose Gardens, Colchester. Boses. 

Hewitt & Co, Ltd., The Nurseries, SolihnU, WaxTivickshire. Delphiniums and Lupins. 
Kent, Brtdon & Haiqh, Tees Bazik Nurseries, Darlington. Delphizuuins and Lupins. 
bTDART Low & Co., Bush Hdl Park, Bnfleld. Orchids and M^aison Carnations. 
WZDSXAU Lowe & Son, The Nurseries, Beeston, Nottingham. Gut Boses and Herbaceous 
Blowers. 

Col. Sir John Butedreord, Bart., Beardwood, Blackburn. Orchids. 

WiLLiAH Sharp, l Grange Lane, Didsbuzy, Manchester. Bonnal Garden. 

Silver Medals to:— 

GaIiDWDLL <fe Sons, The Nurseries, Knutsford. Herbaceous Plants and Boses. 

DAND3IS Bros., Itd., Norwich. Boses, etc. 

John Forbes (Hawice), Ltd., Buccleuch Nurseries, Hawick. Phloxes, Peutstemons, 
Violas, etc. 

Grednhill Nurseries, Upper Aimley, Leeds. American Tree Carnations and Hydrangeas. 
Isaac House & Son, Westbuiy-on-Tiym, Bristol. Scabious Gaucasica. 

Jarman & Co., Chard, Somerset. Herbaceous Flowers. 

Laetqn Bros., Bedford. Boses and StrawbenieB. 

Maxwell & Beale, The Dorset Nursery, Broadstone, Dorset. Heathers and Alpine Plantb 
B. W. Pbooior & Sons, Chesterfield. New Polyanthus Boses in pots. 

TOOGOOD & Sons, I/ed., Southampton. Floral Display of Cut Flowers. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Silver Medals for articles entered as Neno ImpUtnents for Agricultural or 
Estate Purposes.*^ 

1194 Alfa-Laval Co., Ltd., 34 Grosvenor Eoad, liondon, S.W.I. Magnetic Milker. 

1324 Walter A. Wood Co., Ltd., Horsham, Sussex. Climax Super Culttvator. 



clxii Principal Additions to the Library. 

PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

[The name of the donor„ or the mode of acquisition, appears in Italics 
after the title of each worhJ\ 

Ageiotjltdbal Economics Rbseabch Institute. Sugar Beet 
Costs and Betums for 192S-29. By A. Bridges and J. R. 

Lee. Osiord, 1930 . Institute 

-A Survey of MiTk Marketing in Derbyshire. June, 1928. 

By F. J. Prewett. Oxford, 1930 .... Publishers 

-Progress in English Farming Systems. II. The Improve¬ 
ment of Upland Grazings. By S. M. Bligh and F. J. Prewett. 
Oxford, 1930 . PtMishers 

III. A Specialist in Arable Fanning. By C. S. Orwin. 

Oxford, 1930 . ImtUtUe 

IV. Another Departure in Plough Farming. By C. S. 

Orwin. Oxford, 1930 ...... Institute 

-Miscellaueous Papers. Vol. V., 1928-29. Oxford. 

1930 InstUute 

Austbia.. Die Rinderrassen Oesterreichs. Vienna, 1930 

Austrian Legation 

Best, S. E. J. East Yorkshire: A Study of Agricultural Geo¬ 
graphy. London, 1930 ...... Publishers 

Biu:jng8,"W. a. Live Stock and Poultry Diseases. New York, 

1930 Publishers 

Beitish Fbiesian Cattle Society. History of British Friesian 
Cattle, with details, facts and figi^s relating to their Per¬ 
formances, with statistical and historical information con¬ 
cerning their Pedigrees, and with the IBKstory of the Society, 

1909 to 1930- Lewes, 1930 Society 

♦Bcnyabd, Geoegb. Fruit Fanning for Profit. Fifth edition, 
Maidstone, 1907. 

Cambeidge Univeesity Dept, of Agriculture, Farm Economics 
Branch. Report No. 16. No. 3, Sugar IBeet in the Eastern 

Counties, 1929. Purchased 

Canada Yeah Boos, 1930 . . Domimon Bureau of Statistics 

Canada, 1930. A Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent 

I^ogress in the Domimon. Bureau 

Centeai. Landownees’ Assooiatiqn. The Agricultural Land- 
owners’ Handbook on Taxes, Rates, Tithe Rentcharge and 
the Death Duties (England and Wales). 3rd ed., rev. and 
enl. By R. S. Gardiner. London, 1930 . . . Association 

CouEGB oy Estate Management. Travelling Scholars’ Reports. 

No. 1. SystOTis of Dairy Farming. By W. E. Colo. 
Printed for private circulation, 1930. . . . College 

Cbooxes, Sir William. The Wheat Problem. 3rd ed. With 
a Chapter on Future Wheat Supplies by Sir R. Henry Resv. 

London, 1917. Boy. Statistical Society 

*CxnaaaLS, C. E. Farm Buildings for Landowners, Agents and 
Tenants. London, 1912. 

Deet. oe Soientifio and Industeiad Reseaeoh. Report of 
the Food Investigation Board for the year 1929. 

Report of the Forest Products Research Board for period 
ended December 31, 1929, 

Index to the Literature of Food Investigation. Vol. 1, No. 2, 
September, 1929; Vol. 2, No. 1, March, 1930; No. 2. 

September, 1930 . .. Department 

* Presented hy Cajgtain J. Bell Wh,ite, C.B.E., B.N.B. 
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D 1 CT 10 NAB.Y OF Nationai, Biogbaphy. Epitome from the begin¬ 
nings to 1921. London, 1930 . Purchased 

Dre«idneb Bank, Berlin. The Economic Eoroes of the World. 

Berlin, 1930 Panic 

Dyer, Bernard, and F. W. E. Rhbivbll. The Mamiring of 
Market Garden Crops. 75th thousand, 1929 

Chilean titrate Committee 

Emerson, Pattl. Principles of Soil Technology. New York, 

1930 ......... PiMishera 

Empire Marketing Board. The Dissemination of Research 
Results amon^t Agricultural Producers. Answers to a 
Questionnaire issued by the Board, September, 1930 . Purchased 

-The Demand for Empire Butter. October, 1930 . Botud 

Ejirr6e, C. J. The Sojra Bean and the New Soya Plour. Revised 
translation from the Dutch. By C. J. Ferree and J. T, 

Tussaud. London, 1929 . Purchased 

Fr4NCE, Vicomte Henry de. The Modem Dowser. A Guide to 
the Use of the Divining Rod and Pendulum. Translation 
by A. H. Bell. London, 1930 .... PtMiahers 

GaaXi, Eugene de. Le Comte iStienne Sz4chenyi, Le Fondateur 
de la Soci6t4 Nationale d’Agriculture de Hongrie. **Le 
Plus Grand des Hongrois.” Ecrit a Toccasion du Centenaire de 
la Soci4t4. Traduction de Henri Ancel. Budapest, 1930 Sociiti 
Garrad, G. H. The Principles of Dairy Farming. London, 

1926 Purchmed 

♦Gilbey, Sir Walter, 1st Bart. Pigs in Health and How to 
' Avoid Swine Fever. London, n.d. 

♦Hail, A. D. The Feeding of Crops and Stock. London, 1911 
Hiley, W, E. The Economics of Forestry. Oxford, 1930 . Purc/tased 

Hurry, Jamieson B. The Woad Plant and its Dye. London, 

1930 Publishers 

Intbrnationai.Directory of Pedigree Stockbreeders, 1930-31. 

London, 1930 ........ Purchased 

Intbrnationai. Labour Ofstce. Vocational Education in Agri. 

culture. Geneva, 1929 Purchased 

-The Law on the Contract of Employment of Agricultural 

Workers in Austria, Germany and Hungary. Geneva, 

1930 .^ . . Publishers 

Journal of Agricultural Soienoe. Vote. XVHI, XIX and 

XX. Cambridge, 1928, 1929 and 1930 . . . Purchased 

♦MoConneil, Pbimbosb. Soils: Their Nature and Management. 
London, 1908. 

* -Farm Equipment; Buildings and Machinery. London, 

1910. 

-- The Agricultural Note Book. 11th ed. London, 1930 

Purchased 

McHardy, D. N* Farm acad Industrial Tractors. London, 

1930 . PuMishers 

♦Malden, W. J, British Sheep and Shepherding. London, n.d. 

♦ -Pig Keeping for Profit. London, 1896. 

M.R.C.V.S.” The Farm Vet. A Practical Veterinary Hand¬ 
book for Farmers. London, 1914 .... 

♦Milburn, Tkomas, and E. A. Bessey. Fungoid pteeases of 
Farm and Garden Crops. London* 1915. 

Ministry of AoRicuLTxmB and Fisseribs Bulletins; % Fnait 
Production: Tree Fruits ; 3, The Improveiment of Ocaas 
Land; 4, Fruit production: Soft Froita and Huts; 5* 


♦ Pres&md by J. BeU WMa, 






elxiv Principal Additions to Uie Library. 

Commercial Fruit Tree Sprajrfng and what it Costs; 6, 

Some Diseases of Poultry; 7, The Scientific Prmciples ot 
Poultry-Feeding; 8, Poultry Keeping on the General Farm; 

9, Bee Keeping; 10, Calf Bearrng; 17, County Egg Laymg 
Trials in England; 18, Table Poultry Production; 19, 
Poultry Breeding for Egg Production; 20, Some Beneficial 
Insects Mimstry 

-Chronological List of Early Agricultural Works m the 

Library of the Ministry. By G. E, FusseU. 1930 • Purchased 

-Beports on Agricultural Economics: 

No. 22. The Marketing of Dairy Produce in England and 
Wales. Part I. Cheese. 

Xo. 26. Markets and Fairs in England and Wales. (Part V. 

Wel^ Markets ; Part VI. London Markets ; Part VTI. 

Bhaal Review). 1930 . Furcliasal 

-Pig Industry Council Interim Reports: The Pig Industry 

in England and Wales (Marketing Leafilet 16); The Baoon 
Industry (Marketing Le^et Ho. 23) .... Ministry 

Kateostaj. Pig Bbebdbes’ AssooiATioir. The Pig Breeders* 

Annual, 1930-31. London, 1930 .... Association 

Kew ZBALAfiTD Fasmbbs’ Union. Empire Farmers’ Conference 

held at Wellington, March 24, 1930 . . . Union 

Ontabio Dept, op Agbicultueb. Vol. of Bulletins, Nos 333-350. 

Toronto, 1930 ...... Department 

Obwut, C. S. The Future of Farming. Oxford, 1930 . . Author 

Public Gbnebal Acts ato Mbasuees, 1929-30 . . . Purchased 

Reychleb, LudEE. Complement to the Album “ Mutation with 

OreMds.” Brussels, 1930. Authot 

♦Root, A. I. and E. R. The ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture. 
Medina, Ohio, 1910. 

Roseetbaleb, L. The Chemical Investigation of Plants. Trans¬ 
lation from the German by Dr. S. Ghosh. London, 1930 PuhUahers 
Rothamsted Experimental Statioe. Report for 1929. Har- 

penden, 1930 ........ Director 

■ " Rothamsted Conferences; 

IX. The Hertfordshire Agricultural Situation: Can it 
be Improved? 

X. The growth of Cheaper Winter Food for Live Stock. 

London, 1929 and 1930 . Purchased 

-Memoirs of Agricultural Science, Vol. XTV., 1928-30. 

Harpenden, 1930 . Purchased 

Rowett Research Institute, Collected Papers, Vol. II. Aber¬ 
deen, 1930 . Purchased 

Saker, D. G. Practical Dairying. London, 1921 . . . Purchased 

SciENGB Museum, South Keng&gton. Handbook of the Collec¬ 
tions illustrating Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 

A brief Survey of the Machines and Implements which are 
available for the Farmer with Notes on their Development. 

By A. J. Spencer and J. B. Passmore. London, 1930 Director 
♦Scott, John. Farm Roads, Fences and Gates. London, 1918 
Smithsonian- Institution. A History of Applied Entomology 
(Somewhat Anecdotal). By L. 0, Howard. Washington, 

1930 .. InMitsdion 

South-Eastern Agricultural College Dept, of Eooilomics. 
Investigation into Farming Costs of Production and 
Financial Results. Report No. VHI. General Report on Six 
Years* Results; Report No. IX, Pig Keeping Costs and 

* Presented by Captain J. BeU WhUe^ BJTJt. 





Principal Additions to the Library. clxv 

Financial Results for Six Years; Report No. X. Sheep 
Breeding and Feeding over Six Years. By James WyUie College 
SwAKSON, W. W., and P. 0. Akbistrong. Wheat. Toronto, 

1930 ■■••«•••• PvijblhslheTS 

United States of Ambrioa Dept, of Agriculture. Year Book. 

Washington, 1930 ...... Department 

Univebsity Coidegb of Waies, Welsh Plant Breeding Station. 
Grazing and Manurial Tri^ on Permanent and Prepared 
Swards and Factors aSeoting Seed Production of Red 
Glover. Ser. H, No. 11, Seasons 1921-29 . . . 8tati<m 

♦Vebnon, Abthub. Estate Fences: Their Choice, Construction 
and Cost. London, 1899. 

WAiiKEB-TiSDAXiE, C. W., T. R. RoBiNSON and "W. E. WooDNtrrr. 

The Practice of Soft Cheesemaldng. 5th ed. London. 

1930 ......... Purchased 

Welsh Aqbioxjltubal Education Confbbbnoe. Welsh Journal 

of Agriculture. Vol. VI., 1930 . Chainnan 

Wriedt, Chbistian. Heredity in Live Stock. London, 1930 . 

Weight, R. S., and Henby Hobhouse. An Outline of Local 
Government and Local Taxation in England and Wales. 

London, 1884. Roy. Statistical Socidy 

* Presented by Captain J. BeU Whiter C.B.M., RJf.R. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, BTC. 


Agriculture. 

Dbvelo3?mbnt Commission. Twentieth Report, for the year ended 
March 31, 1930. 

Mihistby of Agbioultube and Fishebies. Agricultural Statistics, 1929. 

-Report of Proceedings under theDiseases of Anirnals Acts for the 

year 1929. 

-Report on the Work of the Land Division for the year 1929- 

-Report on the Work of the Resecuroh and Education Division 

for the year 1928-29. 

Ministby of Agbioultube and Fisbebies and Scottish Office. Report 
of an ]nter-DeT>artmental Committee on the Grading and Marking 
of Beef. Cmd. 3648, 1930. 

Overseas Settlement. 

Refobt of the Overseas Settlement Committee for the year ended Docem- 
her 31, 1929. Cmd. 3589, 1930. 

Empire Marketing. 

Imfebial Eoonomio Committee. 

13th Report—^A Memorandum on the Trade of the British Empire, 
1913 and 192&-28. 

I4th Report—A Survey of the Trade in Rubber Manulactmted 
Goods, 1930. 

16th Report—Hides and Skins, 1930. 

17ih Report—Progress B^ort, 1930. 

Note on the Work and Finanoe of the Empire Marketng Board and 
Statement of Research and other Grants approved by the Secre> 
taxy of State for Dominion A&irB from July, 1926, to March 31, 
1930. 

Emhbe Marketing Board, May, 1929, to May, 1930. 

Forestry. 

Tbqsth Annual Report Forestry CkmuzussSon, 192F. 
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Princi^pal Additiom to the Library. 


Scotland. 

Department of Agbiceetube fob Scotland Report for tho year ended 
December 31, 1929. Cmd. 3561, 1930. 

-Agricultural Statistics, 1929. 

-Report of the Committee on Agricultural Co-oporation m 

Scotland. Cmd. 3567, 1930. 

Trade. 

Department of Overseas Trade. Report of the British Economic 
Mission to Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay, 1930. 


Tht SadOy is indebted to nutneroue Ooverrment Bepa/rtmenie^ holh at 
home cmd abroad^ to Boards of Agriculture, Agricultural and Breed Societies 
and kindred institutions, for copies of their Annual Seports, Journals, Stud, 
Herd, and Block Boohs, Proceedings, Transactions, Bukins, and other 
documents received regularly for the library in exchange for copies of the 
Journal, as well as to the Editors of many agricultural and general papers 
for the current numbers of their publications, which are placed for reference 
in the Reading Boom. 


The LtBRABT is open every week-day from 10 till 4, except on Saturdays 
and on those days when the Council and Committees are meeting. 

Governors and Members are entitled to take out books, upon paying 
the carriage of the same and all expenses from the time of issue to the 
time of return, ^oks of reference and selected books will not be issued. 

One month is allowed for the perusal of books. 

Governors and Members shall be liable to pay the full price of any 
books borrowed by them which may be lost or damaged during the interval 
between their issue and return. 
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ABE 

ABEEDEEN-ANGUS Cattle at 
^ the Manchester Show, 192 
Aceotmtants and Auditors, Election 
of, Ixv 

Accounts, circulation of before 
meetings, acsiv, xxvi 

— Presentation of, 287, Ixi 
Acreage under Crops and Grass in 

United Kingdom, 141, 145 
Admissions by Payment at Man¬ 
chester Show, 153 

— reduced for 1931 Show, Ivi 
Advisory Committee, representa¬ 
tion on, xzxvi 

AgricvUvralEdiimtionExhibitt Man- 
Chester, mO 265-270 
Agnoultural Education in Warwick¬ 
shire, 4$ 

Agricultural Eesearch in 1929,” 
94, 300, Iviii 

AgrictiUural Statistics, 1930, 141- 
170 

Agriculture m Warwickshire, 39-49 
Albion Expanding Horse Bake, 
249 

Alfa-Laval Milking Machine, 253 
Alluvium in Warwickshire, 42 
Animal Diseases in 1930, 297 
Animals, Live, for Food, Imports 
of, 170 

Annual Average Prices of British 
Wheat, B^ley, and Oats, 156 
Annual Meport for 1930 of the 
Botanist, 326-332 

— for 1930 of the OonsuUmg Ohemist, 

313-326 

—for 1930 of the Principal of the 
Boyal Veterinary CoUege, 309- 
313 

—for 1930 of the Zoologist, 332-341 
Anthrax, 309, 310 
Apple-blossom weevil, 338 
Apple scab, 327 

AraMe Land, Acrea^ of, 141, 145 
Argentine Rural Som^, Judges for 
Show at Palennc, 294 
Axiustroing College Farm at Cockle 
Pack,7 

Kiinqgenaas FeEHaSsers, 
HfiBectiveneBS of, 89 
Auditors, Eleotion of, her 


BOB 

Average Prices of British Com in 
England and Wales, 155 
Awards of Prizes at Manchester 
Show, Ixix 

Ayrshire Cattle at the Manchester 
Show, 195 

DACON, Imports of, 167, 169 
^ Balance Sheet, 1930, Orchnarj% 
xvi 

— Manchester Show, x 
Bamford Compacta Horse Rake, 250 
Barley, Acreage of, in England and 

Wales, 142,145 

— Average Prices of, 163, 164, 156, 

156 

— experiments, 92 

— Imported Feeding, the average 

prices of, 163, 164, 165 

— Imports of, 166, 167 

— Meal, 317, xxvii, 1 

— Meal, Average Mce of, 163,164, 

165 

— Persian, 322 

— Produce, and Yield per Acre of, 

in 1929 and 1930, 148, 149 
Baylis, Downland arable farming 
of Mr. George, 29 

Beans, Acreage of, in England and 
Wa;ies, 143, 145 

— Imports of, 167 

— Produce, and Yidd per Acre of, 

in 1929 and 1930, 149, 150 
Beef, Imports of, 167, 168 
Belt^ Galloway Cattle at the 
Manchester Show, 194 
Berkshire Pigs at the Manchester 
Show, 202* 

Biffen (R. H.)^ Anmsdl Beport for 
1930 of the Bokmlst, 326-332 
Birchenou^ (B.), The Porestry 
Msehibmon at the Mbnehestor 
Show, 1930, 270-272 
Bledisloe, Appointoent in Hew 
Zealsuod of Xiord, xxii 
Blended 294» xxvii, 

xlvn ^ 

Blue AJbjLon GattAe at the Xlhhr 
chaste Show, 19^ 

B<»der Liphriastar 

elxePtQr ShitFW, 198 
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BOT 

Botanical Bepsirtment, Work of, 
during year, 296 

Botanist, A^ual Eeport of, 326 
Bran, Avera^ Prices of, 164, 165 
Breed Societies, dinner to, 1 
British Priesian Cattle at the Man¬ 
chester Show, 195 
Broccoli, Acreage of, in England 
and Wales, 146 
Brown rot of fruit, 327 
Brussels Sprouts, Acreage of, in 
England and Wales, 146 
Burkitt (William), Report of the 
Steward of Dair^fing, Man¬ 
chester Show, 1930, 254-264 
Butter, Average Prices of, 153, 
161 

— Blended, 294, xxiv, xxvii, xxx, 

zivii 

— Imports of, 167, 169 

— Tests at Manchester Show, 259 
Butter-making Competitions at the 

Manchester Show, 264 

— at Warwick, in 1931, 264 


pABBAQE, Acreage of, in Eng- 
^ land and Wales, 146 


— for fodder. Acreage of, in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, 145 
Calves, Veal, Average Prices of, 
157, 159, 160 

Cambridge TJnivexsiiy Parm, 6 
Carboniferous sandstone in War¬ 


wickshire, 41 

Carrots, Acreage of, in England and 
Wi^es, 146 

Castor Oil Bean in Feeding Cakes, 
dsc., 315, 320, xxi 

Cattle at the M^chester Show, 190 

— Fat, Average Prices of, 163, 164, 

167, 169 

— Imports of live, 170 

— in Warwickshire, 61 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 145,146 

— Pathology MedeJs, 301 
Cauliflowers, Acreage of, in England 

and Wales, 146 

Cereals^ Insect Attacks on, 333 
Certified or Grade A (T.T.) Cattle, 
293, xxvi, pdx, lU 
Chadacre A^cultuial Institute 
Farm, 13 
Chafers, 341 
Charlock jointed, 332 
Cheese, Average Prices of, 153, 161 

— Imports of, 167, 169 
Chemical 3>epartment, Work of, 

during year, 296 


CXTM 

Chemist, Annual Bepoit of Con¬ 
sulting, 313-326 

Cheshire County Council Farm, 9 

— School of A^culture Exhibit at 

the Manchester Show, 265 
Chicknn-rearing experiments, 92 
ChwJcen-Bearing EscperirrmOs to test 
vairiotis Milk Proditcts, 121-128 
Children’s Ponies at the Manchester 
Show, 190 
Chilean Peas, 321 

Clover, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 144, 145 

— Crops, Insect Attacks on, 338 
Clun Forest Sheep at the Man¬ 
chester Show, 198 

Clydesdale Horses at the Manches¬ 
ter Show, 186 

Coed Measures in Warwickshire, 40 
Cockchafers, 341 

College and Institute Fame, 2-19 
Committees, List and Members of 
Standiiig, iii-v 

Condensed liiilk, Imports of, 167,169 
Contemporary Agrimltuaral Law, 
129-141 

Com, Acreage of Mixed, in England 
and Wales, 143, 145 

— buttercup or Staveaere, 332 

— Prices of British, 152-156 
Comwaflis (Lord), Lord Dareahury, 

C.V.0,, 1905^1930, 1-2 
Cotton Seed Cakes, Average Prices 
of, 165 

Counefl, Annual Election of, 287, 
Ixvi 

— Chants in, during 3 rear, 286 

— Distribution of Members of, vi 

— Elections to, 287 

— List of, i 

— Meetings in 1930, Minutes of, xxi 
Coeentsry, The Earl of, 171-172 

— death of, 285, xxv 
Cow-judging Competition at the 

Manchester Show, 182 
Cows, Milking, Average Price of, 
157, 159, 160 

Crop Cultivation in Warwickshire,44 
Crops and Grass, Acreage under, 
141,145 

— Enquiries in Botanical Depart¬ 

ment, 330 

— Produce, and Yi^ per Acre in 

1929 and 1930, 148, 149 

— and Stock, Law Cases, 137 
Cultivation in Warwickshire, 47 
Cultivator, “ Climax,” 239 
Cumberland and Westmorland 

CJounty Councils Farm, 10 
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CUM 

Cumberland Pigs at the Manchester 
^ow, 202 

Curre» death of Sir Edward^ 285, 
xxi 


FiAIRY Co^, Average Price of, 
^ 163, 167, 159, 160 

— Produce, Average Prices of, 163, 

160 

— Produce, ImportB of, 167, 169 

— Shorthorns at the Manchester 

Show, 194 

— Shorthorns in Warwickshire, 62 
Dmrying, Report of the Steioard of, 

at Mandiester Show, 264-264 
Dairying in Warwichshi^, 44 
Dareshury, Lord, C. F.O., 1905-1920, 
1-2 

— Presentation to, 294, Isi, bcvii 

— Betirement of, 184, xxsix, Ivi 
Dartmoor Sheep at the Manchester 

Show, 200 

Deaths of Governors and Members 
during year, 286 

Decorticated Cottonseed Meal, 321 
Denis root for warble fly, 340 
Devon Cattle at the Manchester 
Show, 192 

Dexter Cattle at the Manchester 
Show, 196 

Dorset Down Sheep at the Man¬ 
chester Show, 198 

— Horn Sheep at the Manchester 

Show, 198 

Draining in Warwickshire, 47 
RriUe, A Note oti Seed, 109-^120 
Duck^ Number of, in England and 
Wales, 148 

Durham County Council Farm, 10 
J)y33«m0raeterB tised in Trustor 
Trials, 2X0, 212 


T7AST Sussex County Council 
^ Fann, 13 

Nconomica in Pig Production, 58-68 
Eggs, Average Prices of, 153, 161 
— Imports of, 167, 169 


Empire Farmers^ New Zealand 
Tour, Ixvi 

Entries for Manchester Show, 179, 
180 


Entry Fees^ Beduction of,*xxiii 
Erysipelas in pigs, 66 
Essay, Medal for Agi^icmBarsll Be- 
saeon^ 95, 301, 342 
EasiefS: Handbeetor Sh^ 

202 

EugGKifCS Society Fsddbit at the 
Hanchester Show, S66 


Gi£a 

Exammations for N,D.A. and 
N.D.D., Besults of, 302, 306 

Expenditure and Beceipts at Man¬ 
chester Show, X 

Expenditure emd Beceipts, ordi¬ 
nary, xiv 

Experiment in the Seeding of Barley, 
An, 96-109 



Fallow, bare. Acreage of, in England 
and Wales, 146 

— Eflect of, 90 

Farm Weeds Enquiries in Botanical 
Department, 331 

Fat Stock, Average Prices of, 163- 
160 

Feeding Stufk, 320 

— Average Prices of, 163, 164, 165, 

314 

Fences in Warwickshire, 44 
Fertilisers, 323 

— and Feeding Stuffo Act, 1926,314 

— Average Prices of, 166 

— Effectiveness of Artificial Nitro¬ 

genous, 89 
Field Poppy, 332 
Finance Act, 1930,129 
Financial Statement by Chairman 
of Finance Committee, viii, ix 
Flea-beetles, 334 
Flour, Imijorts of, 166,167 
Foot and Mouth Dise^, 309, 311 
Forest Pests, 339 

ForestryExhcOUicnaithe Manchester 
Shew, 1930, The, 270-272 
Fowls, Number of, in England and 
Wales, 148 

Fruit, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 146, 146 

— Average prices of, 162 

— Insect Attacks on, 338 


Funds in Trust held by Society, xviii 
Fungoid Diseases, 327 


pAIXOWAY Cattle at the Man- 
^ Chester Show, 194 
Garage Char^, Beduction of, at 
Show, Ivi 

Geese, Number of, in England and 
Wales, 148 

General Meeting, B^iort of Council 
to, Deceihber 10, 1930, 284- 
802; Pmeedhags at, lix 
General Meetbg In Maikhester 
Show^ga rd, ProoBodlbig^ 

X2XVIU 

German SooSiatiiy, 862 
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OEZt 

German AgriculturaJ Society, Letter 
from, X3adv 

— Show at Cologne, adix 
Glanders, 309, 310 

Gloucester, Election of the 

Duke of, as Trustee, xxvu 

— visit of the Duke of, 

to Manchester Show, 181 

— Letters from the Duke 

of, liv 

Goats at the Manchester Show, 200 
Governors of the Society, Distribu¬ 
tion of, VI 

— Deaths during the year, 286 

— Number of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 

Gram and Meal Imports, 166, 167 
Grass, Acreage under, 141, 145 
Grassland Enquiries in Botanical 
Department, 328 

— Eicperiments, 94, liii 

Grasses under rotation for and not 
for hay. Acreage of m England 
and Wales, 145 

Green (J. J.), AgricuUtar<d Education 
Sxhibit, Manchester, 1930, 265- 
270 

Guernsey Cattle at the Manchester 
Show, 195 

Gyro Grinding Mill, 250 


PJACEIS at the Manchester Show, 
188 

Hampshire County Council Farm, 10 

— Down Sheep at the Manchester 

Show, 198 

— Experiments in, 94 
Hams, Imports of, 167, 169 
Haiper-Adams A^cultural College 

Farm, 8 

Harvester and Thresher combined, 
247 

Hayr, Grazing Farm of Mr. W. T,, 
34 


Hay, Average Prices of, 153, 162 

— Produce and Yield per Acre of, 
in 1929 and 1930, 149, 151 

Hereford Cattle at the Manchester 
Show, 192 

HertfordiAiire County Council Farm, 
10 

Hiam, Fenland Farms of Sir Fred*- 
enok, 21 

Hobday (F. T. G.) Anrntai Beport 
for 1930 of the Ptinoipcil of the 
BoycA Veterinafy Cd&ege, 309- 
313 


Holland (Lines.) County Council 
Farm, 11 


KEU 

Hops, Acreage of, m England and 
Wales, 144, 145 

— Total l^oduce and Y'leld per 

Acre in 1929 and 1930, 149, 151 
Horse Bake, Albion Esqiandmg, 249 

— Bamford Compacta, 250 
Horses at the Manchester Show, 

185 

— m Warwickshire, 53 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 145, 146 

— Parasitic Mange in, 310 
Horticultural College, Swanloy, 

Farm, 9 

Horticulture in Warwickshire, 46 
Housing Act, 1930, 129 
Hunters at the Manchester Show, 
188 

— m Warwickshire, 53 
Hunter-Smith (J.), B^lemshmeni of 

Dairy Herds with Home-Bred 
Heifers, 68-73 


IMPLEMENT Yard at Manchester 

^ Show, Amotmt of Shedding 
m, 179, xxvi 

Implements Exhibited at Manches¬ 
ter Show, 237-254 

Imports of A^oultural Commodi¬ 
ties, 166-170 

Inoculation of Lucerne Experi¬ 
ments, 87 

International Cow-jud^bog Com¬ 
petition at the Manchester 
Show, 182 


International Veterinary Congress, 
297 

Irons (William), AgriouUwre in 
Warwickshire, 39^9 
Italian system of intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of Wheat. 331 


TEBSEY Cattle at the Manchester 

f Show, 195 

Johne's Disease, 310 

Jointed Charlock, 332 

Judges at Argentine Show, 294 

— at Uruguay Show, 294 


l^ENT County Council Farm, 11 
Kent or I^mney Marsh Sheep 
at the Manchester Show, 200 
Kerry Cattle at the Manc^ster 
Show, 195r 196 


Kerry Hill Sheep at the Mandhester 
Show, 198 

Keupor Sandstone and Marl in 
Warwickshire, 41 
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Knotgrass, 332 

Kohl Kabi, Acreage of, in England 
and Wales, 145 


I AB0T7R in Wajrwiekshire, 48 
Lamb Food, 321 
Lamb, Imports of, 167, 168 
Lamellicoms, 341 

Lancashire County Conncil Exhibit 
at the Manchester Show, 268 
Lancashire County Council Farm, 
11 

Lancashire Coimty Horticultural 
Department’s Exhibit at the 
Manchester Show, 268 
Land Drainage Act, 1930, 130 
Landlord and Tenant, Law Cases, 
135 

Large Black Figs at the Manchester 
Show, 202 

Large White Figs at the Manchester 
Show, 200 

Leeds University Farm, 6 
Leicester Sheep at the Manchester 
Show, 198 

Lias in Warwickshire, 42 
Library, Principal Additions to, 
clmi 

Lime, waste, 323 

Lincoln Sheep at the Manchester 
Show, 198 

Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorns at the 
Manchester Show, 194 
Linseed Cake, 320 

Average Fences of, 165 
List of Council, i 

Live Animals for Food, Imports of, 
170 

Lies 8tock at tlie Mcmckester 
184-202 

— Average Prices of, 163,154, 156, 

156 

— in England and Wales, Humber 

of, 145, 146 

— in W(mJokke3h/we, 49-58 

Local Committee, H^chester, 
Thanks to, si 
Long Service Medals, 291 
Long White Lop-eared Pigs at the 
Manchester Show, 202 
Longhorn Cattle at the Manchester 
Show, 192 

— Early Cattle Breeders in War¬ 

wickshire, 50 

Lonk Sheep at the Manchester 
Show, 200 

Lord Dorestfivy, 0*VX>^ 1905-1930, 
1-2 


Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Manchester, Thanks to, 'srsmir 
Lucerne, Acreage of, in England 
and Wales, 145, 146 

— Enquiries about in Botanical 

Department, 330 

— Esperiments on Inoculation of, 

87 

— Ihoculation, cultores for, xxii, 

xzxiv, Hii 


h/TACDONALD (0. J. B.), Uve 
Stock at the Mamhest&r Show, 
ISl 202 

Macdonald, Mr. C. J. B., 175-177 

— death of, 286, Iv, Ivi 

Maize, Average Prices of, 163, 164, 
165 

— Imports of, 167,168 

— Meal, Average Prices of, 163, 

164, 165 

Manchester Show, 1930, The, 177- 
184, 288 

— Attendances at, 183 

— Awards of Prizes at, Ixix 

— Entries for, 179,180 

— Events during Week of, 181,182 

— Financial Result of, Iv 

— Implement Sheddhig taken at, 

179 

— Live Stock at, lS4r-202 

— Receipts and Expenditure at, 

x-xiii 

Mange, Parasitic, 310 
Mangolds, Acreage of, in England 
and Wales, 144, 145 

— Produce, and Yi^d per Acre of, 

in 1929 and 1930, 149, 151 
Markets in Warwiokshjpre, 47 
Mastitis in Cows, 90, 310 
Mathews, Mr. Ernest, 0. 7.O., LLJ>., 
173-176 

— death of, Kv, Ivii 

Matthews, Invitation to visit Farm 
of Mr. R. Borlase, xlviii 
Matthews (R. Borlase), Beport on 
New Implements at the Man¬ 
chester Show, mo, 237-254 
Heal Imports, 1^, 167 
Meals, Average Pseices of, 163, 164, 
165 

Meat^ Imports of, 167, 168 
Medal for Agriccdtoxal Reiawch 
Essay, 95, 301, 342 
Medals for Cattle Pathology, 301 
Members of Society, D l stn | ynt io n 
of, vi 

— Deaths of, during year, 286 

S 
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Members, Numbers of, since 
Establishment of Society, vii 
Mddle White Pigs at the Man¬ 
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